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THE GRACE THAT 


As Mrs. Mulford was sitting in her parlor, con- 
versing familiarly with her two intimate friends, 
Mrs. Lee and Mrs. Allen, she said to them, “I 
have half a mind to show you a present which I 
received a few days since,” 

“Oh! do show it,” exclaimed both the ladies 


at once, 


Mrs. Mulford left the room, and soon returned || 


Her 


friends admired the work, which was very rich, 


with a beautifully embroidered mantilla. 


and the shape, which was becoming, and differ- 
ent from any thing that they had seen. 

A week or two after this, as Mrs, Lee was sit- 
ting in her chamber with a female friend, she 
said, ‘‘I have half a mind, Aunt Jane, to send 
Bridget in to see if Mrs. Mulford is willing to 
I think it would be 
pretty shape for the plain one I am going to make 
for myself.” 

“Why don’t you send, my dear? Mre. Mulford, 


lend me her mantilla. a 


no doubt, will be willing that you should take a 
pattern of the shape of it.” 

“Y think I will send,” replied Mrs, Le« 
laid aside her work to write a note to her friend. 


*, as she 
The same day, Mrs. Allen also sent a note, ask- 

ing the same favor of her friend Mrs. Mulford. 
To each, Mrs. Mulford returned substantially 

the same answer, the purport of which was, that 


it was not in her power to oblige her friends, for 


a friend of hers had taken the article home with 
her. 

“Then she has already lent it,” said Aunt Jane, 
when Bridget returned with Mrs. Mulford’s note. 
“Does she offer to lend it to you when it is re- 
turned ?” 

“She does not say any thing of the kind in the 
note, Lut no doubt she will be perfectly willing 
it,” replied Mrs. Lee. 


» let me have 





“THINKETH NO EVIL.” 


“Has Mrs. Mulford ever lent you that man- 
tilla?” inquired Aunt Jane, some weeks after Mrs. 
Lee had sent in for it. 

* No, aunt, she has not.” 

“You have met her several times since; has 
she never said any thing about it?” 

“She has not, and I have not said any thing to 
her about it, for I thought, if it had been re 
turned, and she was willing to lend it, she would 
mention it herself.” 

“It is very strange that she has never offered 
it to you. It seems she has lent it to one friend, 
at least, and I think you have as good a claim as 
any one. I think it is very disobliging in her. If 
I were in your place, I should feel affronted.”’ 

“Oh, no! aunt, I should be sorry to take the 
matter so seriously.” 

‘*T should think it was a serious matter. She 
professes to be a warm friend of yours, and yet 
I think it is plain 
you to 


refuses you so small a favor. 
she either does not care enough about 
wish to oblige you, or she does not wish you to 
have an article of dress the same shape as het 
own. In either case, it does not look much like 
friendship.” 

“Are you not going a little too far, aunt? You 
certainly cannot know the motives by which 
Mrs. Mulford has been influenced. When 


have no means of knowing the motives which in- 


we 


fluence another’s conduct, does not the charity 
that ‘thinketh no evil* require us to believe, o1 
at least to hope, that they are influenced by right 
Now, if I knew that Mrs. Mulford 
withheld the pattern requested, because she had 


motives ? 


no wish to oblige me, I should have reason to 
but I do 


not know it, and I can imagine other motives 


doubt the sincerityof h frieudship ; 


° J 1 
influenced her conduct. Sh 


which may have 





4 THE GRACE THAT “THINKETH NO EVIL.’ 


may not have thought of my request since the 
article was returned, or she may have some suf 
ficient reason for her conduct, of which I am ig- 
norant. She has always been a kind, obliging 
friend, and it would be very uncharitable in me 
to attribute her conduct in this one instance to 
such motives as I never have had reason to'think 
governed her actions.” 

Thus did the char ity that “thinketh no evil’ 
throw the mantle of oblivion over an o¢currence 
which, viewed in a different temper of mind, 
indered the links of a friendship of 


many years’ standing. 


might have si 


When Mrs. Allen received Mrs. Mulford’s 
note, she was surprised that it contained no offer 
to loan her the article at some future time. In 
a few days she ealled on her friend, but during 
the eall, M Mu 


ret 


was Mrs. Allen’ r r after she returned 


home. “It is plain that she does not intend to 


It is very disobligir rin her to refuse me oO amall 


a favor. If she were truly my friend, she would 


Mrs, Allen suffered her mind to dwell on this 
view of the subject, until she quite lost sight of 
the distinction between the facts themselyes and 
the interpretation of those facts, which was th 
offaprin rof her own hasty j dement,. The mo 
tive which she had gratuitously attributed to her 
friend, came to he ¢ 


as much a veritable fact as was the act itself. 


idered in her own mind 


Actuated by these views and feelings, it was 
perfectly natural that she should assume an air of 
coldness and resery . 2 next time ehe met Mrs. 
Mulford, and it was just as natural that her 
friend, chilled by an atn sphere so uncongenial 
to the spirit of wenuine friend hip, should ex 
hibit le warmth of affection than she was wont 
to do. This change in Mrs. Mulford was re 
garded by Mrs, Allen as full confirmation of her 
suspicions, The breach was widened between 
them, and in a short time, they met no longer as 
warm and cherished friends, but only as formal 
acquaintances, 

After this state of things had continued for 
some time, Mrs. Lee inquired of Mrs. Allen what 
had occurred to interrupt her friendship for Mrs. 
Mulford. 

“JT cannot tell you exactly the oceasion of it 
myself,’ replied Mrs. Allen. “I was warmly at 
tached to Mrs. Mulford, until I had reason to 


think that she was no longer my true friend 


“Can you tell me what first led you to doubt 
her frien Iship ?” 

“Do you remember the afternoon we met in 
Mrs. Mulford’s parlor, whey she showed us that 
beautiful present which she had received from 
her aunt in New York ?” 

“ Yes, I do remember it very well.” 

“T liked the shape of it, and a few days after 
having purchased materials to make a plain ar 
ticle of that kind, I sent to request the loan of it, 
just long enough to take a pattern from it. Mrs 
Mulford sent me back word, that a friend of hers 
had taken it home. In a few days, I called upon 
her, supposing, if she was willing to len 1 it, she 
would introduce the subject berself, as I could 
not doubt it had been re 


but she never gave me the offer of it, or made 


} 


irned before that tim 


any allusion to the subject. I certainly could not 


think it any mark of friendship, to refuse me 
trifling a favor.” 

“T sent to Mrs. Mulford for the lk 
mantilla about the same time that y 
plied Mrs. Lee 
answer, yet we have been as firm friends since 
a before.” 


“Ts it possible that she treated you in the samé 


in of that 
u did,” ré 


‘““‘and she sent me the same 


’ 


} 


way ! How could you overlook it? She m 
have given you some ex] lanation of her eco1 

“No, We have not exchanged a word 
th 2 £ ibje et sinee.”’ 

“That is strange, I do not understand it.” 

“Tf you could have known that Mrs. Mulford 
had a good and sufficient reason for her conduct 
in this instance, you would have bee satisfied 
would you not ?” 

a rtainly : but I did not and could 1 
know this.”’ 

“But you will admit that you lid not know 
what her reasons were; therefore it is plain that 
you could not know that they were not go rd and 


sufficient. This being the case, was it consistent 


with that charity that ‘thinketh no evil’ for 
you to ascribe to her such a motive as the want 
of true friendship for you? Is it not plain, that 
it is not the act of Mrs. Mulford which has made 
the breach between you, but the motive which 
you have attributed to her, as the cause of the 
act—a motive which, for aught you know, may 
have never entered her mind?” 

“T might be convinced by your arguments 
were it not for various events that have since oec- 
eurred. The coldness with which she treated 
me, the next time we met, was, I think, full con 


firmation of my suspicions.’ 
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SABBATH MORN. 5 


* But are you sure that these very sus} icions || taken it home, which was sty y true, t 
did not lead you to treat her with a « ldnessand | not the whole truth. The reason why I made} 
reserve which was the real occasiomof the change | after-explanation is obvious. | 
in her manner towards you# This supposition | an old friend, Jike Mra. Allen, mig! ive put a 
accords with Mrs. Mulford’s own statement. I | more favorable construction un: e act. ev 
have heard her, more than once, express regret if she did not altogether understand 
at this alienation, and say that the first intima- “She has been very hasty in her lyr 
tion she had of any change in your feelings | and if she knew the facts in the case, | t not 
towards her, was the coldness and reserve with that she would 1 t sincerely regret it. Are 
which you treated her, on the very occasion to | you willing that Is ni r tl 
which you al’:de. She said that it was so un- | explanation which you have giv 
expected, that it instantly threw a constraint over Mrs. Mulford gave her free « t to tl 
her intercourse with you, that she could not by | When Mrs, Allen was informed how s ad mis 
any effort « vercome,”’ ju lye 1 her tri nd, he was d Cp) i l 1, and 
‘But do you know why she never offered the __ hastened to seek a reconciliati “a 
mantilla to us?” “Henceforth,” she excel ] barity 
‘No, I do not know: and because I do not | that ‘thinketh no evi ill be the guardian 
know, I feel myself bound to believe, until I angel to watch over our f 1) 
know the contrary, that she was not 1 fluenced 
by any unworthy motive. Has she not ever oe 
been a kind and obliging friend, and is it right SABBAT H MORN 
to ascribe to her, in this one instance, a motive : 
inconsistent with her general character ,? 
The: ay be, I admit,” replied Mrs. Allen, 
thoughtfnlly, “a good deal of truth in what you a $ 
say: perhaps I have judged Mra. Mulford hastily Pia tenet ae: 
und unjustly.” ] p their s 
A few days after t conversation, M Lee y sw ' 
met Mrs. M lford and relale 1 to her the sub At A 
stance of it. The st nlet Ww ‘ ' ‘ ws 
“Is it } ible!’ exclaimed Mrs. Mulford. “I The very flowers a1 
! ’ 
had thought of that affair of the n intilla, but I % ; y ” 
. . > Phat Ww ield 
did not uppose that she could make so much of , Sie , 
5 ich a if] ° To tell the truth, l Ut rht Lo h ive W il red ys rus a eat \ 
been more frank with you both \ few days Tee ee ee siieiahitate taste 
after you and Mrs. Allen were here, 1 showed the I ri 3 
article to a friend of mine from Bb, I frankly she torge’s roar, a1 nits w 
owned to her, that I wished my aunt had sent ' noe me a . tree boughs among 
me something more in keeping with my circum As hea hit at RPS, : 
stances, She admired it very much, and told me, , 
. , a i ; But now the s g , appea 
if I was willing to part with it, she would pay Within that sacred nel chien 
me a liberal price for it. To confess the whole I 1onest rustics, who are met to hear 
truth, my husband was just then a geod deal em- The Word of God, at § holy 
barrassed in his business, and I feared it might Tis sweet t ‘ 
yuth d nd e 
subject is to the charge of extravagance, should —— a a —_ 
I, at that time, wear so expensive an article of 7 a —— windows streams 
dress. If I parted with it, the temptation to . ore ni a ds we : 
wear it would be removed, and its value would That they are to ; ETP: old 
be received, and ¢« xpende d for the su} ply of our And casting on the flo ! , 
Phe shadowy out 0 I tint 


real wants, These considerations induced me to 


accept the offer, though I was reluctant to part though tew they are | , al raise 


with it, as the gift of my aunt. I did not like to chetr veuce to heaves, respendy 
Oo ” n ’ 1 I i I if raise 
own the fact to you and Mrs. Allen, who knew Y ; " 0 it ia 


it to be the gift of a friend, and therefore I eva- For He hath said Wherever r th 


ded the confession, by stating that a friend had Are gathered in my nan hes i the midst | 








THE REWARD 


0 t s« 1a Sabbath morn, 
is I 1 Ss sweet me were vel 
its I mn, 
irl aver 
Mia s break e chain 
t s >» this ot checkered joy and pain 
—— 2+ eae 


RD OF TRIAL. 


yeal an English physician of 


the school of Christ found his way to the confi- 


SOME 81X afro, 


f the p! iest-ridden dwellers 


While he min- 


les, he took ocea- 


iffections « 


unny isle of Madeira. 


} lad 
atered to sical Malad 


sion to repeat or read to them portions of God’s 


Word. Those trutl 


traces of their influence all along the paths this 


quick and powerful, left 


lisciple trod; and the seed sown in hope and 
. < 
trembling germinated, and in good time bore its 


ripe fruit The history of the persecution which 


arose on these grounds has been spread out be- 


fore the Christian world, and somewhat surprised 


the peac ful followers of Jesus, who from early 
known no terror in Bible-reading or 


We 


dred witnesses of the bitter persecution that has 


life have 
spiritual worship. have had over six hun- 
prevailed there for a long time, who have come 
i 
to our land for refuge. 

When we estimate the loss and gain of such 


} 


a 


rebellion against human rights, we do not intend 


» declare an opinion that the Papacy is strength- 
ened. that its troubles will be diminished, that 
the struggle for free thought will be re} ressed, 
that the number in the bosom of the Romish 


Chureh who hate the priesthood and pant for 


il] be 


the hierarchy. 


freedom Ww lessened, or less troublesome to 
We do not believe the profit is 
little 


he fu- 


theirs who persecute and offend Christ’s 


ones. It were better for them, so far as t 


ture profit is concerned, that they had early found 


the 


he bottom of the ocean—yea, that they had 
nevel been 


We are not 
1 logical demonstration of the necessity 


born. The profit of persecution! 
roing into the dialectics of the case, 
and give 


to the Church of an occasional persecution, to 


beat away the ru at corrodes her vital ener- 
gies, to hat pen her for the conflict and strife of 
the Christian sold —to hasten her to deeds of 
nerey and a i} » remove that spirit of 
slumber, tal to Christian progress a d us 

ial 38, We! > had e ind Space, 
say much upon tl if lvantag But 
we shall refer, in a fe words. to t} rair f that 





| community which, buried in the darkness of Ro 


jects of such persecution, who grasp with greater 





OF 


TRIAL. 


mish superstition or pagan blindness, emerges 
from its sombre gloom to feel for the light of life ; 
and to the present and future weal of the sub- 


tenacity the doctrines of our common faith, and 
who pursue with redoubled ardor the crown of 
W e do not 


There is the sacrifice of 


glory that is held up before them. 


say there is no loss. 
property, of social blessings, society of kindred, 
and often of life itself; but a far more exceeding 
and eternal weight of glory will overbalance the 


loss even of the life that now is. 


We say, then, the general cause of Christianity 
is benefited by the outburst of persecution in the 
islands Sumatra, Madagascar, and Madeira, wher 
the of the « faith 
strengthened, where the primitive beauty and 
} 


i 


courage lisciples’ has been 


excellency of Christian faith has been thus pub- 
lished, and where admirers of virtue and purity 
of conduct have been raised up by hundreds, and 
the power of the gospel been demonstrated to a 
leath to 
the good man is sudden glory. Bnt follow thos 
see them 
at the altar of prayer, with devout feeling, in th 


scoffiing world. We know that sudden « 


who are cast down but not destroyed 


fastnesses of the Alps, or in some secluded re 


treat on a distant island—in the dense grove or 


in the dark eave. They have a friend who car 
give them, in their desolateness, more joy than 
fulls to the lot of any ruler, any proud or violent 
rich 
who are at ease, or the powet ful, who know no 
sitio? ° Follow the perse 
this land of Bibles, an 1 see ho 
has been the | 
brought them to the r 


persecutor—¢ ven more th in to th > 


comes 


opp euted who have 


¢ ) 1 . 
found a home in w 


great rofit of the persecution that 


and ca ed 


See those 


ck of truth 
them to build on the Rock of Ages. 





in their Western home who now worshiy the 
true God in their own temple—who now wor 


ship around their own fan ily altar the Lord \ 





has redeemed them—who read freely their own 
copy of the Seri tures, and have none to molest 
or make afraid. 


We should fail to sum u the Mo 


p the loss to 





ther of Harlots of such persecutions They 
weaken their strength, diminish their number 
and bring down upon them the righteous indigna 
tion of the civilized world. They strengthen the 4 
feeb] disciple rouse up the Chur h t action, to f 
rreater fid lity, to more vigorous eflorta, t 1 
holier state of living. But withall the biessings 
that result from the visitations of s e persect 
tion in tl resent life to the Chriet diseipl. 
the great and full reward is not] 1 till all 








life’s conflicts are over, and the fruitions of fu 
ture joy are | ured into the soul. This is not the 
reward, 


season or atate for The persecuted dis 


ciple can well afford to wait for the crown of 
glory and the harp of gold. He ean well afford 
to wait for the overthrow of the persecutor and 


his own signal triumph. 


ILLUSIONS OF MEMORY. 





Memory is an cian Poets may call it 
“Sober Memory,” if they please, but I] do not 
agree with them Memory plays us all mar 
ner of tric] ome of them kindly and benefi 
cent, anech as the Ia 0d fairies U ed to indulee in 
in the olden time; some of them mischievor 
like those of the half-mali us Puck Of cow 


I except the sci 


mory, which are gravy ffairs enough: chror 
eling, and catalog ng, and labelling nd puttiz 
away fact wn eculal ran! nat 5 ke bottles 
in a chemist hop, though even there an elf-lik« 
freak puts things in confusien metimes, I re 


fer which ig 


a kind of fan iliar spirit to every body. 


at private sort of memory 


] hoy @ i 


is not getting too metaphysical < ay, that as 
each man has a different nature, so has he a spe 
eal memory of his own. I would not 1 meta 
physical for the world, for that ) mat 
me people put down the paper { nee but it 
y aenT 7 te] ? ( ‘ Y nte , dead 
apher ! ler to Tr ] w! I mean plain it 
each man or woman were to add a verse to that 
ong which 1 1 to be popular in my young 
days, bheginnin “T remember, I remember,’ 
the result would be, that each would sing of a 
mer rv different from that of the othe kiven 
if tl remembered precisely the wm” facte 
which woul . [ suppo happer now and the 
they nld ¢g yntradictory ve ns of them. 
Their memories would be tinged ith their fears 
and hopes, and wishes, till they assumed all man 
ner of hue for 1} | not , father to 
tl thought i Shal } re ‘ ut otter 
parent te th me ory alec ! | 1 fi my 
expel ( ill rel my acé iIntance hat re 
soning about these matt f - 
We must always keep going to Foy nla 
1 I and | l 1 Jact hiel }] trate my 
theor Iw ! i law court, where trial 
was golr n about somebod vagon running 
down somebody’s cart It wa a dull affair 





ILLUSIONS OF MEMORY. 


enough, as such trials generally are. The cas 
seemed to turn on the question whether the cart 
was or Was hol upon the rght ou street 
which, as every one learned in road usage knows 
is the left side: and this bri ht out something 
far more interesting than the estiol — 
contradictions of memory. There were two wit 
nesses, one on ¢€ her side, wl » See i I rt 
larly worthy of credence Both of them were 
resvectable men, both of them apparently oF t 
worthy, both of them seemingly impartial 
strangers to the parties on either side and bot 


of them exceedingly positive, and totally cor 


lictory. Up toa certain point their unanimity 
wae wonderful They agreed about tl olor 
of t} hor ®, of 1@ ear [ t e of tl lay 
the part oft the sti t, ar da the detai of that 
character; but upon one point it would have 
been as reasonable to expect the heaver L the 
earth to come together, as that thei emer 

could be reconciled ; and, unfortunately, that was 
the very point which was important; one aid it 
happened on the right side of the street, the other 


on the left; and that each of them at k to 


through thick ar thin No amount of cross 


examination, ingenious though it was; no quan 


tity of badgering, or coaxing, could move either 
from that settled point. They would have as 
soon thought « iving up their faith, or re 


’ 


nounecing their identity, as of denying their 


memory upon that subject. The more each con 
Viction was q tioned, the more firmly settled 
and deeply r« } ! No one thought 
that these men | ry There 
was too much t neerity and « nestpese 
and too little interest for that; yet one of them 


sworn t what ™ not true, 


Lin his 


imp e 


must have 


judge was P wwzled, ar summing-up treated 


it as a case of mistaken ion, OMe Way or 


the other, but which way, was left for the jury 


to decide. The 


neither better nor worse than a piece 


jury were bewildered, and the 


verdict was 


of guess-work, They might have tossed up a 
half- penny to decide hat was right, with just 
as much ehanee of cor as they had by 


“laying their heada t ether and considering 


their verdict, and all suse memory had bees 
playing tricks with somebody 

Though your memory m t play you I 
tricks as that ot vet, at least till, depend o1 
it t does ink ! j if it ) 
it must eitl he o of those paragon men 
rie which a ction and a litth lore ' 
iT mory not worth having, which leavea t} 
“tablet of the mind” a blank But there are 
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pression th iked j 
Lhat ne ro I 
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though I had lived w 


but his name, | 


the circumst ‘ 1 
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was obtained thev are 

been busy with that y 


rubbed out the W r} 
} 1] > 

luct decipherable. Per 

into something th nnel 


haps it is put away i 
ner of my brain, which 


¢ ww | 


time; perhaj 


happens, just when I do 


always a consclousneé 
you would only look 
would find it, and tl 
part of the wile. Iti 
lost key, which \ “a 
all the time, « 


outa word whi 


‘ 
tongue,’ but will mm 
consciousness keeps y¢ 


rack: you cannot, try 
subject ; you agree \ ith 
thoughts you cannot ba 
to be known, insisting t 
ciously claimi: ra juall 
you all day, and get 

afd in the morning, | 
you, “Mrs. Popjoy was 
and her AD | wry l f I 
Friend.”’ Friend wh 
“Why, don’t you! 
young man we met at fi 
were there, and—” but 
the rest of the narrative 
of relief, and exclaim: 
Friend I 


things happen, as they 


was saw 


yest rday . W hen 


f; 
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{ I suppuse my 
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h me as fam I 
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I vy him as well as 
m fora twelvemontt 
pation, habitation 


] cr} ; 
KbDOWieagve 


which my 


an gone! Time has 
eRe 
rday 8 inf um, and has 


iving only the pro 
the vest has vanished 
in ‘‘thin air ;’’ per- 


( it-of-th * Way cor- 


[ have missed for the 
imble over it, as often 


ot want it. There i 


that tells you if 


in the right place you 


most tormenting 
arching for tl 
twirling on yovfr finger 
the alphabet to worm 
very tip of your 
That 


1 the stretch—on the 


me any tarther. 


Byron, that “ there are 
vish.” The face asking 
gnized, pertina- 
with you, haunts 
your dreams at night ; 


ibly your wife says to 


iere yest rday, Alfred, 
to be 


ul Friend ¢” 


married to Mr, 
you ask, 
ct Mr. Friend; that tall 


y's the last time we 


you pay no attention to 


you heave a huge sigh 
that 


such 


“Why bless me 


u understand 
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t i pt tly Wwell—!I } J has been d LuUdIDg 
you, 

Aval memory io her el ty will now 
and then play you another ll cause ye 
tO ml ike one ) ! hel Y i meet a 
ma n the st ‘ i hom y re not very 
ntio \ 1 we ‘ rh t ii 
i you ul \ hi ) h the 
W I r, and chata j t ( i thel 
you find « | vi ve | " king to Jone 
when th t v ! talk rto Gree! 

| iV, a you have been very enera I 
what you have said, there is no hat lone. But 
I} e known a fe nstances where the results 
have been very iu licrous, and a few more where 
hey promi 1 to | ymie serie 4, Son) thing of 
ha ort happ 1 when Powell met Parsons, a 

t W tilie , 0, did not meet Parsons 
h ouly th ht he did After a while, Powell, 
who is i¢ l rt ot i yw, Dut rather too apt 
to gossip about what does not concern iid, 
“What a fool Williams made of himself in that 
affair, didn’t he # “What affair?” said th 
other, drawing up bis athletic figure, and looking 
dewn on poor litt Powell, wl like most gos 

ping m n, I ancy, We 1not meet the n litary 
tandard. Powell felt he was wron how he 
lidn’t know, nor why; but he was in for it, and 
Went ob ]USb ag Men, When they I i they ire in 
4 mess, do. What affair! didn't you hear ¢ 
Oh! I thought everybody knew that stupid 
affair with Miss B >’ Poor Powell had 

arcely ri o tar, V en the jiant he was tal k- 
ing to; turning him round, thrashed him with a 
riding-whip which he hoppened to have in his 
hand at the times Phe 1 not till then, the 
truth flashed » him, tha nstead of talkir { 
Parsons, as he thought, he had been ac illy 1 
iltin y Willian NV hose ident y ! I 1, vy a 
trick of memory, wholly mistaken, When litth 
Powell tells this stery, which he does sometim« 

for he is not a hero, and knows it, and dues 


} 


not pret nd to be one, and is ne¢ 
lor 


of Williams’s size—he 


above acknow 


een horse-whipped by a man 


: , 
ing that he has | 


le 
wonde re, and every body 
else wonde rs, how he could have been betrayed 
into such a blunder; for Williams is dark as a 


Moor, and 


hairs d men, 


Parsons among the fairest of sandy 


Williams is herculean, and some 
what petulant-looking; Parsons, slight, diminu 
tive, and.lamb-like. No two could be more dis 
similar; and Powell generally winds up with, 
sae Well, I was either a stupid dolt, or lt Was one ot 


those unaccountable tricks memory plays us 


Among the most common vagaries of memory 
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ILLUSION 


are those which make us expect to find th 
very different to what they a: T rh 
hardly perhaps can call it a vagary of 
when, after years of absence, we find 73 V 
lifferent to the t ed i \ j 

a then This is rath the ¢ I ul 
crease l “ ig oad Xx} : 

the tit » it a ts . 

Whe n I V 3 ) “4 [ ta j y 
lage, an | ca L 3 t \ 

ern times, which some < | pria 
enough ealled “a <-and- 


The vastness of the plac » 


streets, and the | tof the I 
ine, as they do every body 

fields, till I got used to it all ; 

ory wandered, t lid 

road at home, bordered by its fields and 
tows, dotted here and 1 e by shady 3, 
der which men sat to tt * pI wa ¢ 
at noontide, it never see 1 to 

was narrow or lonely; I ney t f 
any other light than as a spa way, 


turned, however, I found the old read was « 


a lane—a mere lane, which I ld al t mp 
across! at l rers ny 1 1 then 
} ed it fr } So j 





work hard 


was with the old houses. Thi 1 


5 


boarded, many-gabled, broad-eaved, white-paint 


ed cotlage, with green shuttel und s, where plight 1 troth with Miss 

my first years had | L | that house tine, dashing fi. w then, and 
which used to ) Me a 8} ma n— light-blue and ver of t M 
how small it now ! | las I entered she was the be f ul all 
the door, it s 1 so low; and t ceilings, floated th a} id 
with the great square bea | ng out of beauty, men quoted that o 
them, why, I could put up my ] 1 touch thing of beauty 

them! and tl | lot of grass bet I r now young 5 sarlet oft wil per 
looked no bigge na table-cloth ; and the tre But that is twelve years as 


in the middle which it was one of my fu 


ful ambitions to climb—what a giddy height it 
then seemed !—had now dwit it i stunt 
shrub. Memory had shown | I thir 


through a nifying , and now XI 


brought me a pair of diminishing spectacl 


is strange, however, 


have; and how they last ar 1 renew 
Whenever I visit th 


‘ } 


impressions ne lto be 


old place 
corrected 
have expected to find things on a larger 

and feel a faint sort of surprise at their litt 
yet I know all the while how the matters 


memory had been deceiving me. 


It is not only with things and places that this 


happens ; 


1 went, and if you want to know 

rs may look at the d spatches, whe 
co pl 1 with the thanks of the 

It many times. From more privat 
formation, I can tell you tl al 
years he wrote letter h lett 


the same fancies beset us with regard 


y us the 
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rom tae way ihe poke ol 
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au LWivce ti we 

ty, f X} Pol +t 
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pe ADs ow 
I vn i | I rea 
ivW I e did not 
i 
. 
uid not ev ul t 
ii iway I yw } 
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of shou , and ‘ 
iad ' 
leta, a ny plex 
rashisht, 1 hardly 
all this, and bi 
eauty na 1 Ww 
hig &p inno t, i vy, } 
1 faith in che a Wihat 
l ry 1 ‘ ep ¢) 
yreauly iea;r tinh WW u 
1 springs to his ku 
perspe tive that vas \ 
Something like tha 
sometimes for good, somet 
. ‘ ] Tr 
pear it evil it Wa I 
Searlet went to India, f ‘ 


fact and men 


in their wounte 


sun he was u rider 1 
letters just think it " t 
pen-and-ink ar 
ruthlessly burnt on¢ 


she 


herself had written 


those twel v: years ; su h letters 


ventie in their 


and as 


moonlight of her « 


Well 


Wii 
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ters, possibly, if Searlet has them yet, will be torn 


up for pipe lights! And Scarlet eame back, and, 
may guess, did not want to marry 
Miss Thwaites: } not break her heart 


and sine did 
about it. He had been writing to the ball-room 


as the reader 


7 


eylph of whom I have already spoken, and not 


the stout lady with a waist not fit to be seen in 
a waltz, into which Miss Thwaites had*grown at 
thirty two: and she had despatched to the post- 
office in St. Martin’s-le-Grand, every time an In- 
ail was made up, a tender missive, not to 


e aged hero with a thick, h 


dian " 
that midd! avy mous- 
tache, and the sear left by a Sikh tulwar across 
the bridge of his nose, 


pounds d of yellow 


and a complexion com- 


ochre and mahogany, t 


val sun 
George Searlet, as he 


1 his epaulets, and tl 


ets, and the last 


joint eff 
plaint, 
the first time he 
danced wi Ah! memory had 
r to anwer for in this case. Memory 
had smothered good sense. These two people, if 
they had met a ’ 
have liked each other 


ul now been living for twelve yes 


cts of a tro} i and a liver-com- 


but to young was 
donnet 
time she 


somethir 


might 


they } 


well enough, but 


mem Vy al ] im inat Dn, al 1 cou] 1 noi 


eontrast between wl 


it they once had been and 


now wer 


The memory, however, of what p¢ ople have 
its pleasant side also. Good old Mrs. 


been has 1 


and Mr. Partridge, and plenty of other ancient 
couples, are instances of this. It is half a century 
sin hey cat log th ma 1 do you think t} 

h other with the ¢ yes with which any 
or I l ‘ ¢ Do \ t 
h h » } ? or that he 
has acq l h a rot ity that it is quite a 
lit ney to walk r 1 her? No, not he 
And e1 f he did, what would that matter to 
him Do you sup] ! ees him merely tl 
lat I in—so crippled with rheumatism that he 
vannot hobble without two sticks? or bent 
should 1 and wrinkled, as he appears to you 
and first sight? If you do, you are com- 
pletely taken. When they married, Pan 
tridge w the finest young man in his par 


and or Mi ‘artridge, (Miss Hare she 


then, ) t} | ient } 1 n recollects with a 
chuckle, even now, how he used to besiege her 
fathe loor on Valentir Day with a thunder 
torm i N of letters Old 
peop! t were “the har 
peo} 

ol pl | u ( * and than] 
to memory, that wl y we t +h othe 
then, they are now; nay, ever ch more, fe 
they have gleaned and garnered up, through tl 


jotted down to be 


long experience of their pilgrimage, memories 
which have outshone mere youth and beauty ; 
holy memories of sorrow and suffering, of love 
and joy, of kindness and sympathy, and mutual 
forbearance, which, like links in the golden chain 
of life, have bound them the more tenderly and 
the more inseparably together. Half a century, 
which has made them feeble and ailing, which 
has silvered their hair and dimmed their sight, 
has given them new and better charms in each 
other’s eyes. Their transfiguration has already 
begun ; they entertain angels unawares: so much 
truer, so much nobler is the love which has stood 
the test of trial—the love of the old married 
pair than that of the mere youthful lover, 


- inf xy 
roseate Y ea, 


and smiling though it may appear. 
f a truth, and as to our old Partridge couple, 
memory’s tricks on them are all pleasant ones. 
Someway or other she hides what is unsightly 
from them. Tré 
ory keeps no count of them— 
a 


nly of the good that came out of them; false 


friends they have had, and have met with un 


vubles t 


hey have had, but mem- 


if she does, it is 


tee ; 
kindness and ingratitude, as who has not? 


but 
memory has not chronicled these thir rs: or if she 
has, itis in a sort of debtor and creditor account 
with life, and there is a rich balance on the other 
side ; winters the y have passed through, and dark 
days, and many bitter baptisms of « rience 


xpé 


but if memory keeps count of these, they are only 


read against all the springs, 


and the summers, and the rich autur ns, and the 
inshiny day ind t flue of good, wit) 
hich God has so bountifully enriched ther 
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12 WANT OF OPPORTUNITY. 


WANT OF OPPORTUNITY. 

Tuere is hardly any subject which has pro- 
duced more spec ulation than the question whe- 
ther fortune or willis more influential in shaping 
a man’s destiny. The ancients evidently leaned 
to the side of fate; they elevated Fortune to the 
rank of a goddess, and dwindled the human will 
down to a very inconsiderable affair indeed. 
The Homeric heroes are instances of this. The 
courage of Achilles or Ajax wanes away to a 
kind of Bob Acres sort of trepidation, when some 
opposing god twitches at their heart-strings, and 
hosts fight or fly, despair or hope, according as 
the deities of Olympus aid er contend against 
them. There is very little room there for the 
doctrine. Coming down to more modern times, 
we have the authority of the “divine Williams!” 
—as an enthusiastic Frenchman or Frenchwoman 
once termed William Shakspeare—for the notion 
that the lives of mortals depend on something 
almost as uncertain as the “hazard of a die.”’ 
He tells us of a fate which ‘‘shapes our ends, 
rough-hew them as we will.”’ He avows that 
“there is a tide in the affairs of men which taken 
at the flood leads on to fortune ;” and he is still 
more to the point when he informs us, that while 
some men are born to honor, others achieve 
honor, and a third class have honors thrust upon 
them. 

But it is of little avail to quote the records of 
ancient faith, or the dicta of time-honored author- 
ity ; for mental fashions change as much as phy- 
sical. ones, and the modern habits of thought are 
as unlike those of our pre decessors as the coat, 
trousers, waiscoat, and chimney-pot hat of the 
nineteenth century are to the doubl ta, lace a, 
trunk-hose, slouched beavers, and feathers of the 
Cavaliers. Time does what Andrew Marvel tells 


us that Cromwell intended to do: 


1 


and as the centuries follow one another, men in- 
vent new modes for mind and body, or adopt old 
ones, Which were worn out and thrown away 
long ¢ nough ago to be forgotten. The belief, in 
our day, is almost universally in favor of will. 
Men may do any thing they like, if they only 
earnestly and resolutely will it. The hero may 


vrow into a courtier; the iool into a phiioso- 


pher; the ragged starveling beggar into a full- 
fed, pu se-proud millionaire. Thereisno height 


which may not be climbed, no obstacle which 


cannot be removed, no difliculty which may not 


be overcome, by perseve rir py effo t. This tone— 
the tone of a hard-headed age, vains almost uni 
versal acceptance. It pervades all classes; it 


speaks through the press ; it rounds the pe riods 
+ 


of orators. It is not long since we saw iuseribed 


on the banner of enthusiastic’politicians, who sigh 
for the enfranchisement of Europe, the not over- 
grammatical averment, “There is no difficulty 
for him who wills.” We have deified Will and 
pulled down Fortune, who has entirely gone out 
of fashion; or, at all events, is never heard of 
except in novels, where the tangled skeins of life 
are unravelled by an invisible hand, and woven 


into the web of poetical justice ; or on the stage 


, 


where rich uncles walk about with long, well- 


filled purses, r ady to hand over t scapegrace 
nephews or amorous nieces, and give away the 
title-deeds of estates as libe rally as though they 
were waste-paper. We still allow the fickl rod- 
dess a sort of limited reign in the world of litera- 
ture and the drama; but in the world of men 
and effort she is deposed, waiting for some fresh 
revolution, perhaps of her own wheel, to regain 
her ascendancy. 


Which is right, the old world or the new? 





We dare say we shall get ourselves la rhe d at 


and sheere a at by the y ise feneravuion W ho hold 


— a . % eS ” i—_— 
that “man is als own providence ; but if we 


must give an answer after propounding the 
questic n, we believe there is a good deal to be 
said in favor of Fortune. We know there are 


thousands of instances, or what seem to be 80, 


against it, and that they will be in the mouth of 


— 1 } y e . 

everybody who holds a different opinion, Ex- 
1 } : f ae ‘ 

amples can be given ¢ men rising to power ap. 


parently by sheer force of determination, like 
Cromwell, who ascended from the state of a 
country ge ntleman to more than in pe rial author- 
ity ; to scientific eminence, liké Faraday, who 
once tramped the streets in the character of a 
hy vokselle r's boy ; to wealth, like Ge orge Hudson, 
who, from standing behind a linen-draper’s coun- 
ter, became the Railway King of England, and 
put uncounted thousands into his purse; toa 
regal position, like Louis Napol on, who, when 


a pe nniless exile, heyer despaire d of sitting on 


the throne of Charlem one. But the fact is, that 


individual instances prove nothing, or prove 
any thing. We could point to many upon the 
other side, and one we have especiaily in oureye 
at the present moment; and as the history is ra- 
ther a singular one, we will jot down the facts, 
concealing only the real name, of an actual victim 
of the want of opportunity. 


Our earliest recollections of Theophilus Wan- 





oss 

















tage belong to “the days when we were young.” 


We were playmates together, born in the same 
quiet little village, to which railroads have not 
even yet penetrated, within a month or so of one 
another. We went to the same school, kept by 
a Dr. Broom, stood in the class, and took our first 
birehing on the same morning, as the conse- 
quence of participating in some juvenile prank, 
The 
misfortunes of Theophilus may be said to have 


of whi th the worthy do tor was a victim. 


° 
begun a little while before he came into the 
world; in fact, the first opportunity he war ted 
was the opportunity of being born about a month 


Was a cadet 


earlier. His father, Wantage senior. 
of an ancient and wealtl y family, but very litt} 
his 
what some p. ple call “a moder: 
that. is, j 


decent 


of its riches ran in directioi 


red-fi ted 1 id-« f-all work to keep domesti af 
fair in | per order, and Mr. Wantage assisted 


Benjamin, the «l 


ek -headed 


, Lo weed the garden. 


boy, who was his 
But the 
1 great expectations, if they had not 
much jn possession, and on th noth of these 
Mr. Wantage held his head tolera- 
bly high in the world. The family estates, 


only male retaine) 
Wantages h 
stre 
expectatir 
which 
represented nearly a 
Mr. Wantage’s ine 
entailed was a failure of heirs in the di- 
reet line Tl ld bachelor cousin, who held 


them the 


Is a-vi 


many thousan ar as 


yme numbered pounds, were 


when in 


; - "a 
world, was on his lus gave 


im before the shal 


his first re y old gentieman 
died, tl with that seream ] laimed the mag 
nifix t inl 1 Ce; if not, th n the br vad lands 
went into the 1] ls of the nearest living heir, 
who had y large enough to have made him 
th nvy oi the | ul , if he } 1 lived in the 
lays of tl venerable and pi ie personages 
There was at h betwe young life, just 
about to begin, 1 death clutching at the old 
life, which just about to ceas Mrs. Wan- 
tage was running a race against time, and the 
* Destroyer W the fl t The advent of 


the old cousin had already, o1 
taken that step wl L 
Eternity. The door out of the world had opened 
before the latch of the door into th 
lifted ; and 


tage that his lady was 


tof March, 
om Time to 
world was 
Mr. Wan- 
1 that 


it was “a beautiful boy,” that g ntleman only 


when the nurse informed 


doing nicely,” ar 


remarked, “ what a pity it was he was not born 
a month earlier!” 
We don’t know much about the long-clothes 


history of Master The ophilus, nor about the sub 
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sequent period of short-frocks, exce pt that he did 
not miss the opportunities which offered of 
having in succession the thrush, whooping cough, 
But he 
into trousers and 


and measles, got through them, grew 


jackets, and came under the 
superintendence of Dr. Broom. There the fatal 
ity which attended him seemed to us quite 


l snl 


ficient to establish, so far as he was concerns a, 


the littleness of Will, and t} t? omnipotens e of For 


nl . 
tune, There never was such an unfortunate b y 


Though rener- 
ally tol rably he althy, he was sure to have some 
malady, which prevented him from having half 
the enjoyments of the rest of 


a 


. ate ‘ 
at least within my experience, 


He was tor- 
the torment 


donhled by its keeping him out of some 


us, 


mented just at the time when was 


good 


thing On Dr. Broom’s birthday, for exan ple, 
whe ill the boys w re called in to rej ice over 
cake and wine, and a half-holiday, nature was 

re to touch Theophilus with a tovthache, or a 
headache, or a bilious attack, which shut him 
out from the festivit If a pienic were pro- 


jected, clades of 


ometimes happened, to «& 


the adjacent forest, certain as the day came, 
Theophilus had a bad cold, which would not 
allow him to risk sitting on the PTass, and con- 
fined him’ to the h e, in the care of Dr. 
Broom’s maiden sister, who had an intense and 
unaccountabl pl sure in putt i¢ boys’ feet into 
hot water, tallowing their noses, wrapping their 


heads in fla nels, and administ r hot ¢ ruel in 
Theophilus wae out of all com 
cricketer in the school; yet, 
iyed ur annu 
of Dr. Hazel, who presided over the ri 
lect of the ish of Ship] 


Ript mn, The »philus was always von est ; a week, 


best 
? 
ising inte 


neighboring pat cum- 
i 





or a day or so before, something was certain to 
ppen that exact time was al lected by 

} A 
an adverse fate for Theophilus to sprain bis arm 


or hi } leg, or to eat ‘th one of t} da hir 4 l alls of 


Tom Armstrong un overhand bowler upon h 
instead of uy 


is 
i 


on his bat, at 1 so get 


finger nail, 


lisabled for th coming contest. It really was 
quite remarkable, as Dr. Broom used to observe, 
i 

that Wantage always had mething the matter 


with him, just when he ought not, and was ne- 
Other 


when it did 


ver available just when he was wanted. 


hbovs ri ould manage to he ill, or hurt, 


not matter much; but the ill-luck which d weed 
the heels of Theophilus, pick 1 out the precise 
times when ita inflictions were most pro g, 





It was not only in such things that fate ran coun 


as we have heard him say, at @ 
life, he 
Whe 


class, though in capacity at 


ter to our hero; 
never had an opportu- 
n he got the 


1 merit he was 


later period of his 
ort. 


nity of any into first 


supe 
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rior to all of us, he never could get to the top. 
The first boy in the first class was Jack Hinks, a 
cautious, hard-working fellow, who never gave 
Theophilus a chance of taking him up; but at 
the last examination of the last half-year of 
Theophilus’s school-life—when Theophilus, of 
course, Was away in consequence of some fatal- 
ity—Jack Hinks made a slip, which put little 
Tompkins at the head of the school, and entitled 
him to the prize which fell to the lot of the Duz. 
If Theophilus had been there that day, he would 
certainly have had it. So all the boys said, and 
so said Dr. Broom, who did give Theophilus a 
silver pencil-case, as a mark of his ap} robation ; 
but Theophilus was not there, and many will 


. : a 
» and nothing but fate, 





maintain that it was fa 
kept him away, and made him miss that among 
the other opport nities of lif 

Well, when Th O} hilus’s school-days were 
over, he did seem, for once, to get an oppor- 


tunity. A rich relation, who had a fancy for the 
lad, offere 1 to sen 1 hin to Ox! rd, an 1 vive him 
a chance of distinguishing himself. Old Wantage 
jumped at the offer, and Theophilus was wild 
with delight. He would do something now— 
he had it in him, he knew ; and his friends were 
equally sanguine. To Oxford he went, and for 
a time all seemed to go smoothly. Fortu 

smiled for a while as blandly as a siren, when 
she is luring some wretch on to destructio 

Each aceount of Thec | hilus which came from the 
seat of learning was more favorable than the last. 
He was getting on, Mrs. Wantage (who, by the 
way, came of a vulgar family) remark ? 
a house a-fire.” His tutor was full of praises of 
him ; his father showed his let 
and rubl ed his hand , as he 


will make his way in the world ;”« 





pre phesied that he would turn out an honor to 
the academy at Laurel Hous nd held him up 
as a bright-example to the stupid boys 
of the school. Alas! the poet sings, “‘Al] 
that’s bright will fade ;” and so it proved with 


Theophilus. He had nearly completed his stu- 


he had carried off all the 


dies at the University ; 








minor honors which in his path; he pulled 


stroke in the leading boat on the Isis; and the 


crisis of his fate was ji I appro whit ea The ex- 
pectations of everybody in his favor were san- 
guine. Sporting-men betted on ‘the doubl 
event’’—that Want would take the first plac 


at the coming examination, and that his crew 


tts 
tla, 


would win the prize at the forthcoming 


We have no doubt in the world that the backers 


of the double event woul! lhave bees ju tified bv 


he result, but destiny had decreed it otherwise 


) Up to the last moment, Theophilus had been re- 
| markably steady; at the last moment he commit- 


ted an act of folly which spoiled all. He accepted 


|}an invitation to a wine-party, at the rooms of 


young Lord Oldaeres. As at most wine parties, 
the result was that the youths got “ elevated.’ 
Flushed with the grape, they sallied forth int 
the tow n, and there got involved in one of those 
town and gown rows which have caused so much 
scandal. This one wasa more than usually se- 
rious affair. Still, at another time, it might have 
been lightly passed over; but just then those 
radicals in Parliament were advocating in- 


and Heaven knows what, in 


quiry and reform, 
the universities, and the authorities felt them 
selves compelled to make ar examp] Who was 
to be the scapegoat? It would not do to punish 


Lord Oldacres, that was quite clear: his father, 


the Earl of Bisketville, was one of the stanchest 


supporters of the University, and to offend him 


would be madness, Most of the others were 





honorabl s, or h »ynorables, and 
they are not the stuff examples are usually made 
of. Poor Wantage was the only available sacri 
fice; and though, if the truth must be told, he 
was too helplessly drunk to have taken any 
active part in th 
was pass dagainst him. and he was dismissed the 


- 
> 
r 


of expulsion 


was a heavy blow of the jade Fortune 
itively killed old Wantage. 
the news of his son’s disgrace reached him, he 


pined away, till he died a year or so afterwards. 


From the time 


It affected Dr. Broom in a different way. How 
savage it made him! those who were boys then 
feel their backs tingle when they remember it 
nw. Mrs. Wantage survived the shock, per 


haps, because she did not thoroughly understand 





| eT , +4 hn 
t. sne never could se¢ he w not getting “a 


i 
double first’ should keep Theophilus from get 
ting a good place in the world. As for Theophi 
lus himself, though he was terribly cast down at 
first, and talked savage ly ibout “flunkeyism”’ 


an j = snobbish lé ag”’ ol his } l ] res, h s00n rallie d, 


und determin 1 to do great things. He would 
; of 


despite © 
every thing, would be a great man yet. With 


make Opt ortunities, he Sala, apna 


=) 


that « termination, he entered or the bar. No- 


b dy eould wo k har r than Th y hilus did 
now Iie was as steady I rh } been a 
j ge in realit instea i one In expe ney 
and old Mr, Tapely, the special pleader, in whose 
bambers he fagged from morning till night, was 
44 hat } Nui nla } Y 
conhdent that his pupil woula make no mean 


ficure in Westminster Hall. We are as ertain as 


Mr. Tapely was confident that Theophilus would 








a a Ee 
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have succeeded, if an opportunity had offered, 
Theophilus 
never had, and it is our firm belief never will 
A re- 
lation of Mrs. Wantage’s, a sharp attorney, had 


but the opportunity never did offer. 
have, an opportunity as long as he lives. 

promised that he would “start the boy,” when 
he was called; and as the attorney always had 
thought Theophi- 


lus a “clever chap,’’ there was a probability of 


briefs to give away, and really 


a good opening into forensic life. But—how 
often “but” has to be written in the lives of un 
men !—but there are more calls than 
calls to the bar. 
than the benches of the Middle T: mple, 
they called Theophilus, old Pounes 


was called on by the old skel ton, W ith his sey the 


successful 

Death is a more prompt ealler 
Dp 

Belore 


, the lawyer, 


and hour-glass, and with him vanished Theophi- 
ple If he 
s used to say, 


lus’s hopes of professional employment. 


only had the chance—The Oj hil 


when, after sitting in court in a wig and gown, 


acting the " came 


part of an “utter briefless,” he 


home to his chambers in Pump Court, and over 
a glass of grog chatted to a friend— if lie had only 


a chance, he could do ten times bett 


er than those 


He 


law; 


fellows who were making thousands a-year. 
could cope with fruepoint on points of 
cross-examine better than Bluster; excite 
jury than Tearful; and speak 


all sight”’ better than Longwind, 


more 
sympathy in the 


“ 


out of who 


makes a four-hours’ speech on every occasion. If 
he only had a chance, he would show them what 
stuff he of—and so he 


then the chance | 


was made would—but 
is not to be had. 
another 


little 


At last, not many months since, came 


Tomkins—the 


glimpse of op} 


»¢ ity 
OTLUDITY,. 


pat ‘ : , . 99 , ’ 
Tomkins—who “took up Jack Hinks, and 


jamped into the place of first 
" 


boy at chool, 
when The | 


= . 
ophu is Was absent, 


is in p wclice as a 


lawyer at Melbourne, Australia. Tomkins and 
Theophil is have always kept pa rrespr 
ence; and Tomkins’s late epistles from the land 
of gold have contained appeals to Theophilus te 
try his luck there. There w: end to busi 
ness iW IKIND 1 1 law was a Liel yoca 
tion than digging for ld Phe cam 
tumbling in fast and thick. T worst of it was, 
they had no “bar” worth na ! nly “two 
or thre iuffs,’? whom a cleve like Theo- 
philus ld distance in no Pheophilus 
resolve ltog he had no ti he . Mr Wan 
tag was. dead bu 1e8s \ ) ld tel 
what fort ml ! in ! t} 
intipod 3? Perhaps—who_  k: —he migh 
by and-by be pre sident of those ** United State 
if Australia,’ for which Dr. Lang, said a lat 
Colonial secretary, was “knocking at the door 


So Theophilus ] 
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gown, law-books, and all, and took his passage 
He was to join the ship at Southampton ; he 
could spin down there by railway in afew hours, 
and so ease the tedious passage down thg river 
We shook hands with him 
1e terminus when he started, and thought as 
the train clanked off, * Well, he has got an Oppo! 
The 


had run 


and round the coast. 


at tl 


tunity at last!’’ We were mistaken. next 
we heard of him was, that the engin 
off the and on 


line, carriage—the carriage 
in which he was—had followed its leader. Seme 
some got 


of the occupants had their faces cut, 
} 


bruises; only one was seriously damaged: as the 


newspaper report said, “The accident might have 
severe suf 
Middl 
location of the shoul 
The 
gentleman was removed to the Railway Hotel at 


he promptly received 


been extensively fatal, but the only 


ferer is Theo] hilus Wantage, E (Jey 


of the 


who sustained a d 


’ 


Temple 
der, and a compound fracture of the thigh. 


wher medical as 


sistance ; and our reporter was informed that he 
is procee ling as favorably as could p ssibly be 
expected,” 

Poor Th ophilus!—the ship had ailed without 
and before he there 


of the ad land! We 


eould recover was a 





briefless to the 


flight 


went 


promise 


to see him, and he was still sanguine. He 


had lost that chanee, but he would make anothe 


good,” 


“It is an ill wind that blows nobody 





remarked Thee philus, “Ti bring an achion 
against the railway company, and plead my 
caus my 3 if, so wi make an opp yrtunity out of 
this misfortune!” Theophilus was di ippolnte 

The railway company paid him for h | 3s ana 
suffering without incurring the expense of law, 
Theophilus has gone back to Pump Court, and 
there he still is waiting for an opportunity. Our 
firm conviction is, that he may wa He never 


have ab Opporvunily. 


men, but Fortune is too strong for 


a al for some 

him, and w hie n he di there ought to rT I 
scribed on his tom stone, * Ile wa lal ppoi 
tunity.’ 

; ~~. — 


FEMALE F 


has been formed on the principles of virtue, and 
well grounded in useful knowledge, though sh 
may not be iit le-with the allurements of high. 
finished beauty, or surrounded with the splendors 
of wealth and ran} loubtedly is better calcu 
late 1 to ini f it1e8 In BOClE ind n re 
likely to promote her happiness, than she whos 
principles are unformed, whose education has 
been neglected 

PRIDE pals no than hur r, thirst, and 
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THE MENTAL POWERS. 


Tue mind! how glorious its mechanism! how 
wonderful its power! Mechanism! What eye 


hath seen its secret workings, or who hath ana 
147 


lyzed itssubtle structure? Power! Ah, “as the 


wind that bloweth where it listeth,. and mer 





l l [ canne Wi \ 
t eo } " wh Ler if yeti even 1 tne 
} x of mind N ] ] ur en, it plan l 
orl et how ext i lu l xert ! 
Som ld ] t n the nature of 
thi 1V bl 1 l . 4 by im rvailze 
themsel B l tio en riy inlv a 
faint and fying cl] and w I iin as 
irnorar } re 

Far bael { ar Is < y 14 j Divine 
Originator ex t ] I his o l lil ~ 
ur 1 im lar 1 vy } I i mind t | ) 
metheus fabled a ] y spark artfully pr 
lo ] .. ¥ ! ] i 1 to mar Oh! h mM 
angelic t have |} he 1 when first i 
came f 1 the hand its Mal pul 1 un- 
sullied 1 ymy ) » mortals the eye 
hecame € i 1 w I lovel Eden, how 
did the mind expand, and grasp with its immo 
tal power {} } teri which sur- 
neesiediht Kod or weariness dimmed 
its vision: b h unfaltering gaze it explored 
the wonders of the universe 

Mind « ts in va eanaciti but great 
ry da 7? re treasured in t} worl 1’s souv 
nan ) ] tarnn t} to whi } th } ] n 
tit n } S ne’ enereyv level ith 
"pene Lots. 7 mI we Behold th 

snlt ’ j { 1¥ 

ysonh t I und of mar whicel 
had b } »y long iwaked f mi i 

lethara :a \ I l chieve ments in 
the first flo fj ' The minds of 
Coperni , Laut Raphael, and Faust still ex 

ert an influenee in the world of science and of 
art. The powerful mind of Newton, rich in 
scientific investigation, gleams out from the fif 
teenth centu with enduring glory. 

How vari re t powers of mind! In 
early youth }Ior Y | lominant—bricht. 
radiant. Hope—s} ketches with her magi 
pencil glowing colors on the easel of Futurity, 


In perspective beam vy f unalloyed joy and 


happiness. She twines the laurels of Fame upon 
the brow of Perseverance, and seatters her 
choicest cems in t] " hwa f Sajen, 


Youth verges into manhood; then Memory 
unfolds her pinions, and wafts the mind back 
o’er the past. It gleans from the present bright 
and sunny spots, and treasures them up as fertile 
oases in Life’s pathway to cheer the future. On 


her fair page is written many a fond and cher- 


ished scene, which, with potent spell, illumines 
th m nd 31 rhi yr over neé ] cle 1} pe and Uto 
plan joys. while it casts around other day halk 
of ] it Minv are the utogray } inserib d or 
} leaflets of ! ry It is truly 
\ y 
But above all the powers of mi towers 
Thought. The humbl lower that opes its pe 
tals to tl un withers not without its notice: 
It di ts its tenuous fib: nd giv ha 
name The evanescer de drop lings on ite 
ilent mi lt it explor its mvstery 
Anor t tiny i t on the 1 and 
scans | t ! then, soaring to the 
tarrv | ts, ] ] them with life and t ity 
mward in the in ty of space it deseries 
new spheres, and links them to the chain of 
worlds, It pauses only before the Throne of 
Omnipotence, and revels amid the, transcendent 
rlories of the up] ven. The profoundest 
lemen N ld tl ret of t] attri- 
hates to oll ne Thought. It collects the 
ray of ti I nday un, it inal yze their tex- 
ture, it se} tes their tints, and measures their 
t It investigates the pl yperties of it 
visible air, d ling s and weighing the 
np nt part It gathers th rhtnings of 
heaven, rendering them subservient to its owy 
purp ind by “those mysterio iines 
nd creations to the remotest parts of eartl 
With ) v which only its own powers car 
St aa tha beh® eenoninea.of the somal 
cirel The it erect s throne nd, like th 
] 1 of tue ri l n th tatus j iemnor 
t awakes hrill of pleasure ! kindred 
heart It } over tk page indite 1 by 
Friendshi nd adds brilliane to its com 


A casket enshrines the peerless gem of mind 
is revealed. This 
casket, too, is constructed by the hand of Divin 


itv, and exquisite to behold. But it is perish 


shall moulder away, and its transient | ity be 
rone for ever. Then let mind be nurt land 
} a tified T the r ld he me of th Sun of 
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Shake off the crumblir 


Qn your \ torious \ 


Love. the atheism of th urt ‘Something very different from what will 


THE WEDDING-RINGS. 


tighteousness shine upon it, and water it with “Tt is to be a double wedding, is it not? | 


L. heard that both of the Miss Ellesmeres are en- 
‘t more hich ! raged, 


} 
ne 


ig chain which earth would lay “Oh, yes; they are both to be married on 
way same day: both to be dressed exactly alike— 


white moiré-antique and Brussels lace. But 


or 


scsieieiliiciieliaiianiens there is the end of the similarity,” laughe: 
young lady, “for the one goes to Standishton 
LINES the other to St. Clement’s lane, in the City! Poor 


‘TLED ‘(A FAREWELL TO LOVE.’ Marion should have her white moiré dyed at one« 





or smoke, dust, and soot will save her the trou- 


* oe 
l S e thatn si rt ; 
ees a mawe. “Rather a low marriage?’ inquired Mrs. 
ns ind its flowers can p Stacey, in a sort of confidential whisper. 
pao “No, not exactly low,” replied Sophia, | laying 
am that colors I with her silver card-case; ‘‘the Rev. Mr. Ather- 
singer ' ton is of good family, and an excellent man, | 
a , a ; understand.” There was something in the lady’s 
tone which made her very praise sound depre- 
rea ss meghy ciating. ‘‘ But Matilda’s is a brilliant marriage,” 
( s wi 


1 


she continued ; “‘ rank, fortune, every thing that 
rents roved could be desired. You should only see the 
splendid dressing-case with which her uncle has 
presented her—all fitted up with gold, and such 
workmanship !” 
ever make its appearance in St. Clement’s lane, | 
———aati> 0 + 8 Se suppose #”” 

: ar ““Oh, poor Marion, she will not even keep a 
EDDING-RINGS. carriage. She will never be able to stir out 
ea walking in a city lane would, of course, be out 


“Anp now, my dear Sophia,” said Mrs, Stacey of the question, Is it not dreadful to think of 








as she seated herself in her open barouche, by the it!’ said Lady Sophia, with an affected eigh. 
ride of her aristocratic friend, after a prolong “And so youare to be bridesmaid to the futur 
visit to Hunt and Rosecoe’s, “is ther any other Lady Standishton ?” 
p! :ee to which you would wish to g », or should “ Ve 3, each of the sisters have four Mis 
you prefera drive in the park on this lovely after- | Louisa Morton and the Miss Templetons are to | 
noon 2?” my companions as Matilda's.” 
“Thanks,” replied the young lady; “if con- “And Misa Marion ?”’ 
R venient to you, { should be glad to be left at Mrs. “Oh Mr, Atherton has sistera—six at! tJ 
: Ellesmere’s, in —— square.” believe, and the youngest on the wrong s of 
* Th ry piace where I wished to leave my thirty. Then there are cousins innumerable. 
ecard, No. —, —— equare,” said Mrs, Stacey to Marion’s only difficulty must have been in select 
: the footman, who stood waiting for orders: he | ing among so many charming young lad 
F touched his hat, ung up behind, and the next Her bridesmaids are all to appear in white n 
moment the earriage was rolling along Bond lin bonnets, as the nearest approach to conform 
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a decided favorite of hers; she knew his mother 
very well. But of course she must feel very dif- 
ferently about Matilda’s marriage. It is singu- 
lar, too, that many admire Marion more than 
Matilda, ”’ 

The conversation between the ladies was here 
stupped by their arrival in —— square. 

Mrs. Stacey declined going into the house on 
a day when comparative strangers could scarcely 
be supposed to be welcome. Lady Sophia was 
ushered into an elegant drawing-room, wher: 
marble and inlaid tables, covered with Sévres 
china and Bohemian: glass, luxurious. sofas and 
sparkling chandeliers, alabaster figures and ob- 
jects of vertu, appeared reflected in endless per- 
spective in large pier-glasses in gilded frames. 
Sophia could not help thinking of St. Clement’s 
lane, when Marion rose from a sofa to weleome 
her. 

“Dear lady-bride, I am astonished to find you 
here all alone, actually driven to the dull re- 
source of a book upon the day before your wed- 
ding! Can you manage to keep your thoughts 
to it for a moment ?—it must be something sin- 
Let me see—The 


about poor ploughboys and washerwomen, I dare 


gularly amusing. Visitor: all 


say. Oh!” exclaimed the young lady, drop- 
ping the book again upon the sofa, as though 
contact with it would soil her straw-colored kid, 
‘that is something quite beyond me. Such a 
book would put me into the dismals, or send me 
to sleep, before I had read half a page of it!” 
“You forget that I am to be a parson’s wife,” 
said Marion, with a quiet—Sophia thought a 
pensive—smile, 
“Ah! yes: 
routs and concerts, for—” she paused. 


going to exchange balls and fétes, 
“‘Sanday-schools and ragged-schools, savings’- 
banks and clothing-clubs,”’ said Marion, con- 
cluding the sentence for her. 
Sophia took the stopper out of her smelling- 
bottle. 


capable of the sentiment of compassion, she cer- 


If the heart of the lady of fashion was 


tainly felt it now, and regarded the bride-elect 
as she might have done some condemned wretch 
She made 


no observation, however; and, indeed, had no 


proceeding to the place of execution. 


time to do so, as the folding-door at that moment 
opened, and Matilda appeared, followed by a 
footman bearing two packages, covered with sil- 
ver-paper, and sealed with appropriate whité 
wax. 

a Sophia ! -oh, I’m charmed to see you! I’ve 


been expecting you all this afternoon. Youhave 


juet come in time to be present at the opening of 


these two parcels sent by my uncle Templeton, 
who has ‘done the dutiful’ at last! One is di- 
rected to you, Marion; the other is addressed to 
me.” 

“Tt needs no ghost to discover what is in the 


smaller parcel,” observed Sophia. 


“Yes,” cried Matilda, “ here is an unmistaka- 
ble spout and handle—-a silver tea-pot, depend 
upon it. Ah! was I not a witch?” she ex- 


claimed, as Marion quietly removed the muslin- 
paper, and confirmed her conjecture. 

“What a useful present!’ said Marion; “ our 
uncle is really very kind.” 


“Now for mine!” cried her sister, eagerly 


tearing off the covering of her package. “Oh! 
how beautiful !—how superb!” she and Sophia 
exclaimed at once, as a magnificent ormolu clock 
was displayed to view. 

“Tt is superb, indeed!” said Marion, placing 
her own less dazzling gift upon a different table. 

“T wonder Mr. Templeton did not send you 
both the same kind of present,” remarked Sophia. 

There 


yet Marion felt a slight emotion of pain as she 


was notning in the observation itself, 


heard it; she was displeased with herself for that 
feeling, and replied with a cheerfulness which 
was a little assumed—* Matilda’s gift speaks of 
the 


gay hours at Stan lishton, the other, I hope, give 


luxury, mine of comfort; one will measure 


me and my husband many a refreshing cup of tea 
after the day’s duties are over.”’ 
} 


“T wonder if she really is happy! thought 


Sophia. 
It was with mingled feelings that Marion Elles- 


mere retired to rest, the night before her wed- 


A light cloud of self-re | roach rested on 


ding. 
her mind—a cloud so light that she scarce ly 
knew whence it arose, or would have been aware 
of its presence, but for the shadow which it cast 
over her spi its. Her sister’s smile, as she bade 
her good-night, had been all joy and brightness 
—why was it not so with the bride of Atherton ? 
With her long hair falling over her shoulders, 
and her eyes shaded by her hand, Marion eat 
down in her own arm chair, and gave herself up 
to thought. 


“To-morrow—day long hoped for, yet half 
dreaded—how strange it is to feel it so near? J 
am at last on the eve of that great change which 
must alter the whole current of my life. What 
But he will 


ever be near me—to guide, to encourage, to make 


new duties, what responsibilities! 
the path of duty sweet to me. I shall lean on 


him, learn from him, be so proud of him! I am 

















THE 


indeed the most blessed of women in his love. I 


would not change my lot—no, not to be empress 
of the world! And yet—” 
sigh, then almost started at the sound of that 


Maria heaved a deep 


sigh—alone as she was, with the silent night 
around her, the color rose to her cheek, as if in 
indignation at herself. 

} 


nose 


“Tam not worthy to be his wife!—he v 
soul is so pure, so lofty, so above the world, so 
Could titles, or riches, 
When I am beside him, 


Iseem to breathe a purer 


superior to its vanities. 


r 


or any thing raise him? 
I feel this! 


atmosphere, to see things as they are ; 


how deeply 
but when 


I am surrounded by others, then—-I know not 


how it is, but there is a sort of influence which 
an almost insensible power 


I know them to be but folly 


they ex over me, 
trifles move me. 


and vanity, yet I cannot despise them as I ought 


to do. Oh! how weak I am, how worldly, how 
inworthy of him!” Marion leaned back in her 
arm-chair, and her long lashes were moist with 
her tears. 

She sate long, her 
eound in the house 
walls of her apartment appeared to recede 
r; with the strange indistinctness of a 
arose on either 


side, gradually assuming form and size, while the 


x view, marble pillars 


which Marion’s feet had rested, 


mosaic. And 


a strang 


carpet upon 
into a wide pavement of 


Marion w: form was 


sno longs I alone 
and 
His long sil 


ver hair gave to him the appearance of age, but 


’ 


beside her, of more than human stature 


mien, unlike that of mortal man. 
strange 


, unearthly fire glowed in his deep-set 


hat over- 


eyes, from beneath the white eyebrows t 
His dress was dim and indis- 


and hue 


r-cloud, now like the whit 


hadewed them, 


net, ever changing in form 10w dark 





the lowering thund 
tuist which curls round the mountain, anon tinged 
In his 
hand the old man grasped a scythe, sharp and 
Marion felt 
nee of Old Time! 
** Look 
mes of his voice sounded like the wind through 
Marion beheld | 
hat appeared a white altar of marble, sculp. 
flov 
whose fragrance was not like those of earth. 
“What 


What glitters on yonder marble ?”’ 


us with the dying tints of the rainbow. 


rlitterine 


that she was in the pre- 


trange 


yonder!” he exclaimed, and the: 


» arches of a ruin. fore her 


red and festooned with many-colored 
you before you?” said Time. 


“IT see naught but piles of bright golden rings, 


ike that which I shall wear to-morrow,” replied 


Marion. 


It was strange, that in the presence of 
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such a companion she felt neither wonder nor 


fear. 
“And are they all alike?” said Old Tit 
see no difference, 


“All are alike. I except 


that they seem classed into four different heaps.’ 


How strange and un 
“They have beer 
fashioned by different makers,” 


The old man laughed. 
earthly sounded that laugh! 
quoth he on fron 
different metals, for different wearers. J carry 
the touchstone to provethem. See the first hea; 


1 } 


a goodly array—I trow they are Folly’s work 


manship. Wild, passionate lovers choose from 
barter life for a flower or 

The flattering and the fl 
from that pile ; Folly offers, and Vanity ré 
them! 


as these, and lay them at the 


thence, who would 


smile, uttered draw 
Poets string their fancies on rings such 
feet of 


young maids, who look upon life as a drama, of 


rou 


which they themselves are the heroines. Stan 
back, for the lovely Althea approaches; she 
have a ring from that pile.” 


Then Marion beheld advancing towards ther 


a youthful couple, radiant with happiness and 
love. The bride was surpassing fair; her white 
veil half concealed her blushing countenan 

but her soft, languishing eyes were fixed upor 


her companion, whose every look and tone ex 


pressed love the most ardent and t r. He 


kissed the white, trembling hand, upon which he 
place d the ring, and Marion watched them slow), 


retiring to a more remote part of the templ 


“Surely they are happy! thought sh She 
was roused by the voice of ¢ ld Time. 

“Mark you the second heap?” said be, point 
ing with his glittering scythe. “These rings 
have been the work of Worldliness, ey 
the days when my comrade, the Earth, wa 
young. Those who seek money, those who seek 
rank, who sell themselves for a coro: 


est ate ; 


el or an 
ne old maida 


proud-—- 
lheap! Of sueh ulia, 


maidens who dread to becor 

the fortune-hunter, the ambitious, th 
all draw from the secon 
whose bridal procession is drawing neu 
jewels on her brow have so dazzled her fancy, 
that in giving herself away fora palace in Hamp- 
shire, she ove rlooks the fool who wi 


of both!” 
Marion sighed as the 


A 
iitleiel 
gorgeous pi 


passed, It is a loathsome sight to beh i beaut’ 
sacrificing to Mammon ! 
“And who 


third he apt 


formed the rings that shine in the 


* said Marion to her mysterious com 
panion. 

“They are framed by Self-wil!, and the Ev 
When thes 


One has breathed a spell over t2 
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fifth commandment is broken, when a parent’s 
will is despised, when there is clandestine woo- 
ing, and the wedded ones dare not ask 


blessing of God upon them, then those fatal 





are worn!” 

Even as he spoke, with fearful, hesitating step 
1 maiden approached the pile, led on, half-relue- 
tant, by one who was whispering soft words in 


her e: Oh! could it be love that led him to 





{ 


act the part oi tempter to the woman who trusted 
him? or did he fondly hope to find the faithful 
wife in the unduteous dau 

“And what is the neglected cluster of rings, 
which no finger yet has touched?” said Marion. 


The voice of Time sank to the soft whisper of 


the western breeze, and milder light shone in 
eye, as he replied They are for those w} 
Warriages are made in heaven: every cirelet « 
sold has been formed by Este: Whe two 
levoted to one service meet, heirs of one hope, 
followers of one Lord—when, loving and be- 
l cast } 7 lA 1 9 ° 

oved, they would share each other’s joys, nor 


shrink from the burden of each other's sorrows 
when, each hel ing each in a heay snward path 
they would press on in the same strength to the 


} 


same bright goal abov hen t] rings unite 





them here, emblems of that eternity which will 


unite them in bliss never-ending.” 


A voice be hind \i rion seem it » echo the last 


t voice—-it thrilled to her 


! Q} ; 
woras. She knew that 


soul, and she knew the hand that pressed upon 


hers the pledge of connubial love. Could all th 


diamonds of Goleonda have rendered it more 





l ge ¢ 
e of Old Time arose. }i} 
the angry blast I come 
I come!’ he eri 1: “thrones m«¢ as snow be- 


fore me! The lo VIV vil age, tf 
the home of th peasant, the }) ce of th > mon 


arch, bear tl 


Time. And mine is the touchstone that tries the 


gold; it is my hand that draws back the vy 
Truth; I touch the bubbles of Folly, and they 


break, and leave but a tear behind!’ 


Marion watched, as with stealthy but rapid 
step Time appro hed Althea and her husband. 
Now lines apy red in the fair, smooth brow 
the glossy ringlets were streg ked with gray ° {} 
fairy form had lost all its grace! And the one 
ardent lover, cold was his look !—how 
changed from th idegroom was the husband! 
Time laid hi it I r which still 
rlittered on noel A at once tl 
circlet lost al! its bright: 1e color changed, 

S hest tke 


’ : : ‘ : s 
the marks of the deep footprints of 


dull, worthless metal beneath! The ring had 


never heen sold ! 


Haughty Julia! ’mid thy wealth and thy state, 
Time also is stealing onthee! Bara of gold will 


not bolt him out; he tramples earth’s treasures 


ber th } feet Hi touches the 1 on the 
yridling’s hand, and the dull, heavy ] of iron 
is heard Man may see naught but t loop of 
rold, but the weare1 Is the gal chain 
hopelesa, unpitied, must she drag its weight 
she has chosen her fate, and she must bear it 


Her ring had never been gold 


XY ‘ 4 ° éal 2 4 
With mournful interest Marion watched the 





steps of th wedded pair who had s¢ erie 1 duty 
to love There were locks of susp! on, word 
of reproach the shadow of Time fell across 
their pat } hen | ‘ hand t the 
stal ring, a faint ery escaped f ‘fi ‘ 
pallid lips, ¢ nder asp coiled where the circlet 
had } ed, He r ring } 1d ever bee f 
And now Marion felt Time appre r her 
f y S lung to the h be le 
her, with love more deep and confiding. Time 
held t his hand, but si lid not h 
feit his < 1 touch, but she trembled 1 The 
ring which she wore grew brighter t} vé j 
was formed of the gold which cha 
furnace of trial, or the chill grasp of Tims Ant 
that ve which she loved wv ( rin her 
ears, like soft music from a spnere Dp fe 
richer for poorer, in sickness and in | th. to 
‘ou and to cher h. till death us ¢ 0] 
I li death us lo part!’ repea i t bride 
‘ ed in in death, and 1} ! ! 
the words bu f ol 
cene melted rom beior her ul e « 
Time had 1 hed. §& i her 
yes, l wond 1 at the dimr N id, The 
] h¢ h 1 } irnt out in her « . ri ¥ 
iway, ¢ 1 dying like the fla ere 
earthly attra ns have kindl bt soft, rosy 
riea x Ww ting! r ih ‘ ~ } rbin- 
rer of er radian t wv t ‘ n of 
M rio ld lay ! 
-— « om 
A Ne \l v 1] ape! 
Brings a week of conter 
ilth for the toils of to-mor 
it a Sabbath yf i 
V} iLSoOe ¢t may 
¢ tain f Y ner of rr 
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THE DEAD. 








ee 


born, at length came to die; and all his time 
worn ancestors, numbering back to the first of 
his kind, yielded up the ghost and were not 
upon the earth, Enoch his sire excepted. Oh, 
the dark wing of the destroying angel hath ever 


hovered over and breoded upon the race; and 





te: ‘ ah he 
his victims, chosen from all climes and all ¢ 


and all ages, are every day and hour and moment 


going hence and passing away. Beauty and 


rank and wealth, innocence and guilt, the ju 





and the unjust—all, all, indeed, cannot stay hin 
in his flight among the doomed inhabitants of 
earth. How well his merciless mission hath beer 
fulfilled, let the countless hecatombs of the faller 

rers of his rage and violence, through all the 
piled-up ages of his unche cked sway, tell and 
teach the sons of men. The literature of al! the 


tribes, and tongues, and kindreds of men on the 





wide surface of the great globe, is pregnant with 
saddest tales and sorrowful histories of his dread 
ful doings. J rreat sea itself hath had registered 
upon its barrier bour T how have 
I his ravages ; and upon the | ts nether 
mo ibyss have been deposited the nun 

pies of his vict over the human race 
,our fatnel i é Lney l | pl le 
io they l ior evel 

Long a in the w hist ] 1 
ind t predictior ‘ rf pl ! 
sacred seers come o be fulfil l. In thy terri 


tories, O Palestina! shall now be settled the 
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climbed the father’s knee and kisssed him into || grie 





THE DEAD. 


-f into fulness of joy. The long looked-for 


joyousness. The birds sing happy earols in the visitant, Messias, Israel’s Great Deliverer, hath 


tree-tops, but she heedeth not their music. The || ma 


mountain air breathes among the leafy branches vi 





of the olive ar l the an 1 awakes ten thou- th 
sand harps olian to softest, saddest strains, that He 
but too well chime in W ith the eurrent « f sorrow ami 


which now sweeps the heartstrings breaking in 


her bosom. In her sorrow hath she de¢ ply pon } 
lered ur n the fthe U 1 lac hv of Dy 


' , 
2 i . 
ngs Ar 
Mar mat 
Is wv da ull « ' 
" 
He comme ) ve ind is ¢ N 
OW ‘ 


hea 
LW 
mu 
The ) ! ] ! holy harbinger o 
a new eraa l 1 of men, and for t} 
runner of Him » shall 1 to li t} 
sleeping dead, hat! ! l to the sthered bil 
multit les l } vild rl I j ro 
the wild fa ns. } ‘ - 


homeless ind it, mingling with fi 
the crowds |} V le 1 entering th Th 
ircles of tl ! ound the heart of 1 
the Holy Land. 1 r one « eth to \ 
the ¢« \ I \ that childl vr 
nd } in \ h train humbl to t 





ae ind 

here meets the f lt of tl —— wh 
wh t \ to burial ())} equi 

how ! cor t and eco th . 
hildless o linet ‘The people of || 
the city « h ji I Ta Ititud / 
sym pathizing to mpany he pt 
in the mou Wh vy 
that thr r @A he ler h and th and 
bre rdth al t} th « } Hliction ? Tat an 
ere | int ] ho hr th mfor — 


le his advent. God hath indeed his people 


1d a great prophet is risen up among 


m—such prophet is that homeless wanderer! 


} , t! { | \ vo 
lar } hatie | l in the 
; 
nm, *X¥ I hee 
“4 } y é ) | W Is, t I with 
nal } df t nce 
4 ecredul 1 Beh 1, he that 
lead | 1 that voice; and, ol to the 
1 mig) behest, |] } ind 
’ 
is heard tl ice witl walled 
] 1 1 te th ] ng 
1 1 of t} l « hose 
} } nicl i } 1} his 
‘J / 
V l a rro y ‘ | tl Vy 
] iY l-pla if i ! 


. ’ 

d it th th oan | 

kj from t} } f +4 , hy 
Jed and band } ly, 1} i], 
ft ' reat { et 

— 
V rt f t} ! hr 

‘ 1, Y { vi he ha 

' a a 1, } 1 1 


ut ! wl W lead rain 

I h { ana 

: s } } d VY \ irl t 
+} ] 1d ’ } } f in 
7 } ] } It h ne 

! I f } t vi ‘ Ing 
} } h « I ru t! W i of 

i ) " i ket to | rn 

' , ler-work He that ild 
| ' vitr } and 

tell | 1 the bhi lame 

thea 9 ly } if } , he 
1 / l 1 to tl } ! el 

11 
ed 

he H y é f } } ! } ied 
of S} } ind tl ! were 

1 id nid rro { ] y were 
n to 1 l | f th Ve nd a 
{ Ww f 
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death. The minstrelsy of the bards of Zion, in 
tent or temple, hath ever told that he should live 
again, whose body, borne to Hinnom’s Vale, 
became the food of worms, or consumed away 


by fires unquenched by night or day. 
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THE BULRUSHES. 


MOSES IN 


‘The babe wept; and 


said, “ This is on 


You know the 
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she h ul compassion on 


of the Hebrew children.” 


story. The babe is the in 


dden, until he ean 


L 


that every new-born son of Israel should be 
ast into the river. Sad, but not despairing 
f h faith was strong in God, his mother 


1 if, amon 
brink Phe 
plieity of ancient 
ligious rite, goes 

lle-like ark, a 


saw the child: ar 


ind she had com; 
How natural 
ng woman! WI! 


tears of a helpless 
would not 


tuary the wailing 


How natural that 


ark of bulrushes, and laid 


the edg s by the river's 


1 behold the babs 
ssion on him,” 


\ weeping babe and a pity 


at heart could withstand the 


hild? What woman’s heart 
» take within its warm sane 
uteast from a mother’s arms 


1} 1 , , 
wealth and power shou d 


= h k nds | er l 1 d, nacur a] Tt 
world is filled with plenty f all its humar 
family, although the ] are many 1 the 
rich few. And thus d God teach us, by 


nature itself, that 


while any have m«¢ 


landed as though } 


Yet, thanks to 


from fallen humar 


re than enough. But, alas! 
most unnatural; it 
nty of God, and for rets 


f others, the more it er 


ice pot alt gether withheld 
y! there are some who rise 





nn 


Fees 
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vile dust of him who hoarded or spent it for 


himself goes to 


ee 
Oh? u 
ior the eye oi the world, and fling open 


doors for the revel of their parasites, knew 


how malice P ints the linger, and envy 81 
, 


and hate hisses, and scandal whispers bi 


their backs; how the few whom 
watch for every t 


forces them to love 
death 


ol thelr cominye 


everlasting contempt 
nal world, they would smile less 
hemselv think it bett 


and, perchance, 


1 
buy some prayers from the grateful poo 
return to a faithful God some portion of 


he has given them, that they may find it 


ic 


é 


rottenness with his memory. 


they who deck themselves gorgeousl) 


nina 


instinel 


A i 


and how shame and 
await them in the eter- 


fondly upon 


r to 


*, ana 
Wat 
agalli 


1 ci — aa 
in neaven. The mere rich he rich withou 
. 1 , 131 oe : 
Zo 1e8s Or mercy—a ike UN marsh, 1 ) 
W 1 tl waters flow only to stagnate and 
r 1 
rrow Vil Th ohne i wort \ Ol 
1 f.) 
yve from men, and no m hateful in the 
sight of God But how beautiful is the lif 
of th who, | » filled to overtlowi 
with ril (x id fo ii rood 
i str is, to rel ! ) rladd 1 id » save! 
ry ° ° } + 
i Christian tra wa ic! n t 
ol Egyp lan und a h 4 
’ 
Ipon m Pp oO 1 
ia or th c ) iS von y t I 
1 c 4 } | 
al Ih io! retiuine W i t i ~) oy 
the et where Ul i covered th 
names 1 the st 10 , t dy 
ypu - h { is t va V 
l th I x nf upon its brin 
th of her w 1 th m ! 
4 i * y i 
\ " ( { 
) ‘ k 0 
| 
I l it ly 
Ww i wrea i ) 
velled d 
, 
, 
i l i 
vou i to i t I 
e " } WI i ( 
hou God 
though 
- +} { | : r 
un wi ( 1 » | n | 
wi ] I! ru I \ i Lo i 
1 . 
iearts and nh 13 V i t ‘ 
ie] of h kind 1 or witho 
urd “The fa ( 3s Vv 1 ] eu 
away, 11K the I Ol a ¢ 
} 4 
oon all wh ha walk their itt 
: } ¢ 
1our upon its sta t stand, stripp 1 of 
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every false show, before the judgment-seat of 
Jesus Chr 





. His angry voice will drive into 


everlasting punishment, as accursed, the mur 


derous conqueror, 


the selfish proud, the rich 
who forgot God, and the lovers of pleasure 


more than of him; but not one kind act, or 


: : : es 
word spoken in his name, will be forgotten 
1} 

follower of 


by him; and the faithful 





own Son, our elder brother, who went about 
doing good, healing the sick, pitying the 
. ; . : 
mourner, teaching the poor, and takipg uy 
le children jnuto his arms, shall enter, amidst 
the a itions of angels, the joy of his Lord, 
lecorated with wo1 of mercy and holines 
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dice so strong as that of caste, and no stain so | 
damning as the trace of servile labor. No; 
she had a mind above the common thought; 
nor would she sink herself to a moral meanness 

I eneath s] ivery itself. She had compassion on 
the babe, because he was a Hebrew; she took 
him under her eare, because all elee would have 
spurned him as the offspring of a bondman. 
Admirable woman! There wi none like her 
then ; there are few like her now. 

How strangely wise is the provid » of God! 
When Moses was laid, by his at hed mother, 
among the sedges by the river's brink. who 
would not have uid, “Unhappy child, thus 
east forth fi 4 plous hou to die with hi 
ger, or be dey d by the 1 r ere 
dile! Yet see—G had for that child a vast 
and difh« wor! Had he bee allowed ) 
rrow up as a Hebrew, he would have 1 the 
d the habit nd tl per of a slave 
He becomes the beloved son of ku d h 
ter Had h lived o ly in the pa e. he would 
have st the fa 1 of Isr e] for id tre of 
Egvpt H I rned to |] p ‘ lt ] 
ers n ! ! i { Je} the G { 
Abi h n Isa na J ) \ I ( ‘ l m 
} h T ! 1 } I 1 k 
} mi! I by ] } 

h ive | n t ule ti t nt 
ana he \ by t \ Ol i 
h’s co i { 
; ] y ve } { ] r 
} ld 7 h h 
| ( l, or } f ] 
Tha l \ 
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virtue, just begun; the mischief or the 


that little tongue may speak, and that little 


hand may do; and, above all, the imm 


of woe or of happiness that must follo 


children of good men, who had every advantag 


and, ] 


of education at comn 


ave not always been 
kept from infatay; and careful tenderness has 
often nursed for futurity the serpent ertine 
the tyrant savage of his kind, and the infidel 


sophist, whose lyi Yr wilt has dat ed 


na child has n 


uncounted souls. But whe » such 
early watching, and is left to ripen in sin, the 
downward foree of our nature unchecked, herd- 


ing with the vile and ig orant, seeing no exam- 
ple other than evil, how can we expect him tk 
be an honest, peaceful, ar ood 1 ( There 
is much of declamation al t th wi lhe f 
the lower classes; but, for my part, I marvel 
that when temptation is so strong, and encour 
avement from others so § all, t ar ] » fully 
developed, and the f ad 80 tt uted, th re are 
not a hundred instances for « of crime—sen- 
sual, rapacious, or brutal. Our duty in this thing 
is clear; our re I lit \ They who 
ha the mear ind 1 int nee to do it 
yet neglect to take « that the chil n of the 
poor be edueated, are ve y partakers of all 
the erim tho | iV < nit i od 
will hold them to the If t ly 
m L ol Welle ul of H why 
will j how el world would 
he! Hy i ! \ ’ iD» 

to ¢ I ! hes 
‘ we ii t } I 
] ( | ! | I } 
ten \ | h 

of the 1 ! Let 

qh 

lH oO ( la 
| \ I ! | é 
! 1 t I , 1 
His f i I 
t l ! ! j 
1 ‘ , ! i 
flatte I I 

{ } ( oe) 
] | } with 
mal ce 
na I's ( } 
1 ni i { V ar 
{ vorld } oO 
! itl il thu t ve 


good 
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26 THE TRUE ARITHMETIC OF LIFE. 


he is looked up to by a shivering child, begging | 


for a crumb from his table, and hoping for a 
kind word from his lips, It is an orphan boy, 
who has no friend to tell him there is a God, or 
a path of virtue; and no shelter but among 
drunkards, harlots, and outlaws. There may 
be within that squalid raggednees a mild, loving 
heart, a resolute courage, and a generous wish 
to uplift himself, But the man who might, by 
the blessing of God, make a useful citizen and 


a conscience-guided Christia 


, spurns away the 
little trembler, without a farther thought. Years 
roll on, and the neglected bi y grows up—how 
could it be otherwise?—a thief and a felon. 
Now, tell me, which will stand fairest in that 


great d Ly of aecou t, when the ruilt of mind 1s 


to be graduated by the strength of the tempta 
tion, and the omissions of those who knew to do 


ryravated iniquities 
Oh, rather would I be that orphan boy, with 
than 


all the consequer of his untutored 


the rich, powerful, world-honored man, to whom 


God will say, “I gave thee wealth, and talent, 
and infil se, that tl 1 mightest be the slay ol 


the hely ie@s8, an i the light of the ignorant; yet 
hast thou, wicked servant wrapped it all 1 i 


thy miserable self. Away with thee, to a hotter 








flame than the outcast thou wouldst not save !” 
God, who at the first made man after his own 
Image, now hows the « i riche of hi 
rrace, Dy nviti ind us to become 
again lik hin If In ¢ Ine s and mercy. The 
greatest work of Him who made all world 
the bichest ry f Him whom all holy be- 
ing lore, 13 ft mn of the lost; d 
for the 1 ird of | ring many sinners to 
eterna from the brink of eternal death, our 


divine Master humbled himself to the form of a 
ervant, and beeame obedient unto death, even 
very opportunity we 
have of saving by his grace a fellow-sinner, 


is an invitation from Christ to share in his 


ministry, and the el which follows it. Never 
is the Chi ian so 1 h a child of Go 1, never 
does he dy x o deeply of the rivers of His 


pleasur , as when, in imitation of Christ, he 
endeavors to bring a wanderer again within his 


heavenly Father’s lov 


But when did Ci begin his example of 
merey? And where has he taught us to look 
for the best suecess 1 his work? He came, a 
little child. He took le children in his arnis, 
and said, “Suff hem to come unto me, and 
forbid them not f such is the kingdom of 


ment. We should to try to save all, and follow 
the impenitent while his breath lasts; but we 
must watch, most earnestly, the first outgoings 
of human life, and save, if we can, little child- 
ren, before the world, the flesh, and the Devil 
have bound them with chains of inveterate sin. 
What achievement is there for man so vast— 
what honor so high—as to give the immortal 
spirit, first gushing from its fountain, a course in 
which it will become a river, making glad the 
city of our God, and flowing on, wider, deeper, 
clearer, for ever and ever; when, but for that 
early influence, it would have followed the 
deep channels of human corruption, down to 
the eternal, bottomless gulf of depravity and 
despair # 
> 0° 6 Spee 


THE TRUE ARITHMETIC OF LIFE. 


How ignorant is man! how needful of Divine 
illumination and instruction! Surrounded on 


every hand by countless creations of earth, and 
air, and sea, but how little do we know of their 
relatlor ind | erties! We se being in al- 
most endless v riety, but how utter y unac 


quaint 1 with the essence of that bei r on what 


it depends, wr what the seeret prings of its ac 


tion! The soul—how utterly incapable tos und 
ts depth, to com] nd its high destiny, or to 
solve the mystery of its union with the 
body! We may and must admire that vast chain 
ol ing, ¢ I neing with 1) y al d rea ing 
to the mint st infin ial of matte! bt is 
after all, but the wonder of the bz: Le 
momentarily at me pa vent Man 
Weak and dep I nt, ha lO eXcé iInegly 
narrow a | Circ ibed, an cannot \ uy 
leans pen 4 yond t cou ¢ of the 
present. Ort lindness t future! So 
foolish was I, and ignorant Ly he Psalmist 
‘I was as a beast before thee.” The problem of 
human de tiny, a ide from that teaching which 
is from above, could not, by any possibility, be 
solved. Life were a mystery that no finite 


power could fathom. <Asto the immortality of 
the oul, the most that pagan philoso, ny coulda 
do, was to arrive at a high degree of probability 


on the subject. Clouds and darkness, thick 


and almost impenetrable, surrounded ail their 
investigations. Soerates hoped that the fatal 
draught would not end his spiritual being, but 


that the soul was immortal, and would survive 


the wreck of tl is mortal and perishing b ly. 


| 
But it was only a hope. It was a hope based 
ipon the dim light of natw far fror 
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ither safe or satisfactory. There has ever 


been a sighing after and struggling for Divine 


for light from on high, to guide 


rrim in his passage-way to worlds 


It was in view of this necessity that 


nded to meet 


demands of our 


the 


ritual nature, to answer the exigen- 


ing in the revelation of his will, as 


1 in his Word. 
has kindly ' 
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plays and amusement 
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THE RESOURCES OF CREATION. 


BY REV. 


Ir is a remarkable feature in the economy if 
of God that, in fulfilling his great designs, He 
ordains a long-continued work of preparation. 
Four thousand years of promises and hopes, of 


types and shadows, of preliminary providences 


and miraculous prodigies, preceded the coming 
of the Redeemer of the world. How long was 
the series of generations of wise men and 
prophets, who looked and longed to see the 
things which were to be seen, and to hear 
the things which were to be heard, when the 
Desire of all nations should come, but died 
without the sight! The whole history of the 
world is but a progressive revelation of God’s 
all a rainbow of 
promise in respect to the grand consummation 
of the purpose of Infinite Wisdom towards the 
creatures to whom He has given this world as 


hid treasures. We see in it 


their inheritance. Slowly and often silently, 
but by a constant, resistless, all-sweeping pro- 
One 
kingdom is erushed and another rises in its 
place. 
exploded and another is invented and pro- 
claimed. 


gress, the preparatory work goes on. 
One great system of religious error is 


One martyr burns and another riees 
up to bear witness to the truth. One chain 
is broken from bleeding humanity and another 
forged. 


is One great principle of truth is 


demonstrated and another offers itself for in- 
vestigation. And in all this work of ages the 
mountains and hills are brought low, and the 
crooked places are made straight to prepare 
the way of the Lord. The earth’s lifetime is 
wearing away in patient labor to prepare a 
glorious inheritance for her children. 

That such a grand inheritance is in store for 
them we may, with full assurance, infer from 
the extent of the physical and mental resources 
of the creation. 


In some dark, undiscovered mine, the mys- | 


terious chemistry of nature has been working, 





through the slow and silent lapse of centuries, |! 


WILLIAM 


BEMENT. 


to create the precious diamond; and, when 
formed by this inimitable workmanship, that 
diamond lies hoarded away in nature’s hidden 
treasury through the long lapse of other cen- 
turies until, opening at length her glittering 
casket, the 


generous 


g earth brings forth her 


yrecivus gem to sparkle in the diadem of some 
t t 

queenly brow. So the vol le n, glittering brace- 

let, that dazzles your admiring eyes, has been 

idling away one-half of the world’s existence, 

and 


the 


as mere shining dust, amidst the sands 
of Californian 


scorched and silent plains 


flocds placers, or along 


“Where Afric’s sunny fountains 
Roll down their golden sand.” 


Aud the same law of long waiting holds 


true touching the most substantial riches of 
the creation. During some past and distant 
ages, the earth was rearing upon its bosom 


a then useless growth of gigantic forests, and 


when they had gained their towering stature 


there came on some terrible convulsion of 
nature, sweeping away those forests in mag- 
nificent ruin, and burying them in broad 


mountain - heaps, to be there transmuted into 
inexhaustible ranges of coal-beds, for the use 
of the generations that are to live when no 
portion of the earth’s surface can be spared 
for forests, but every wilderness shall become a 
ploughed field. 

And so, likewise, throughout the vast prairies 
of an unexplored contiuvent, for century after 
century, the exuberant vegetation of nature 
arose and ripened and decayed, accun ulating 
a soil from which the then far-future generations 
of men were to gather the bread that would 
feed unnumbered millions. Everywhere in- 
dustrious nature has been laying up in store 
her exhaustless supplies for the wants of her 
growing family in coming years. 

And these are the riches of creation, always 
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ready for the use of man, but requiring his 
sagacity to discover them, and his art to apply 
them to the ends they were intended to sub- 
serve. The sterile sandbank was lying beneath 
his feet for ages, waiting for his skill to convert 
it into beautiful and transparent glass. The 
vapor floated idly away upon the atmosphere 
till the hand of human genius taught its re- 
sistless sinews, in the form of the steam-engine, 
to toil in the service of mankind and perform 
the f 


labor of millions. 
the magnet pointed with unvarying constancy 


THE RESOURCES OF CREATION. 
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The unseen finger of | 


. . . +4: | 
towards the pole for scores of centuries, inviting 


some discoverer to poise it cn a pivot, and with 
the mariner’s compass to direct his unerring 
The 
n-plant and the thread of the silkworm 


track across the pathless ocean. 
the cot 
were ready for ages to be transformed by the 


4 
tO 


finger of art into elegant fabrics, which should 
protect and adorn the human frame. And in 
wild swamps and hillsides grew and decayed 
res the unj 
and gz 
and the 


for a alatable types of the 


many 


fruite and roots ains, that by the nurture 
of the orchard 


proved into the 


garden were to be im- 
holesome and luscious 


+1 
ul 


most \ 


articles of nutriment f 
life. 
And who can imagine that the hidden riches 


ie support of human 


of the material creation have now, at length, 
been all diseovered? Are there no hid treasures 
yet to be searched out? Why may there not be 
other as that of the 


properties of the magnet or of the power of 


discoveries as valuable 


ball of | 


eteam; and other inventions as brilliant as that 


of the printing-press or the magnetic telegraph ; 
nts in the eulture of the 


the 


and other improven 


soil, as beneficial to race, in supplying our 


animal wanta, as the exchanve of the hunter’s | 


the 
wonderful re 


habits of the gardener # 
the 


roving life for 


Towards what velations of 


teeming future is every circling year speeding | 


What large 


a “good time coming” are given ue 


the world onward ! 


fathomed mine of riches strewed by the hand of 
the Creator over the material world! 

And has not the 
resources still stored up in the depths of the 


creation more admirable 


The mind of men, in its first 
bed 


unpolished, lustreless, 


human mind? 


formation, is a of diamonds earth-cased, 

Apart from cultivation, 
from the waking. up of its energies by the 
of itself, the hu- 
man intellect gives feebler tokens of sagacity 
the of 


contact influences without 


than instinet the irrational animals. 


There is fire in the flint, but it requires the 


promises of | 


in the un- | 








stroke of the steel to produce from it the 
glowing spark. The value of mind, like that 
of every object in creation, depends not on 
what it is in its crudest state, but on what it 
can become under the plastic hand of art. The 
rough pebble-stone becomes more precious than 
gold when once you discover that it can be 
polished into a sparkling gem. And when one 
pebble from among a thousand has been thus 
transformed into a ruby, you then learn the 
And 
what are the noblest and most brilliant minds 


inherent value of all those that remuin. 


that have dazzled the eyes of the world but the 
choicest gems, taken out of the common mine 
and “polished after the similitude of a palace?” 
And if the mental powers of the whole race 
had been developed and disciplined and warmed 
and enlivened with the sunlight of knowledge, 
according to the capacity of each individual, 
what a glorious firmament of stars would have 
been ever beaming on the intellectual world! 
What a waste—what a burial of precious men- 
tal treasures has the world witnessed age by 
age | 
“Full many a gem of purest ray serene 
The dark unfathomed caves of ocean bear; 
Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air.” 


The deepest of the dark unfathomed caves of 
ocean is not so truly fathomless as the ocean-like 
mine of hid treasures in the deep, mysterious 
soul. What a strange whispering-gallery of 


deathless memories do we often discover in 


the pensive bosom! I sit musingly by my 
chamber-window as the solemn twilight of a 
cool autumnal evening is beginning to gather 
around me, and listen to a soft. melodious strain 
from an unknown maiden’s silver voice in the 
cottage across the street. It is the very song 
that charmed my infant ears from a kind sister’s 
lips, when she laid my young aching head 
upon her lap, and with her soft melancholy 
voice soothed me into gentle slumbers. In an 
instant the unfathomed caves of memory are 
That sister’s glad- 
I feel her 


yielding up their treasures, 
dening smile is beaming upon me. 


| soft hand passing across my fevered brow, just 


as I felt it a quarter of a century ago. The 
little prayer she taught me goes up at this 
moment from the unsearchable depths of my 
heart. where she buried it. And now I see 
her in her bridal robes, and the patriarchal 
blessing with which she departed seems to be 
echoing, in lingering and solemn sounds, away 


And 


down, deep in the chambers of my soul. 
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now, again, I am at her funeral; and my heart 
throbs as it did long years ago, when they | 
the coffin-lid 
sleeping face, and shut her away from my sight | 


turned stained over her mild | 
for ever; and I feel my heart dying again to all 

the attractions of a gay, but grief-tinged world. | 
Strange, inexplicable electric chain, that can 
reach down thus into the unfathomed ocean of 
You touch that 


chain again when you walk about an ancestral 


the memory and the heart! 


burying-ground, when you recall the absent 


ones to the Thankegiving-dinner, when you 


stand gazing in silent reverie upon the Bunker 


Hill monument or upon Plymouth Rock. What 
mysterious mental associations, what slumbering 
fires of moral emotion, what deep-sounding 
harmonies of soul-music are treasured away 
in the depths of the living spirit ! 

And this unfathomed ocean of the mind is 


an inexhaustible fountain—net only of memo- 
ries and emotions, but of ever-enlarging thought. 
The scholar, the reasoner, the poet, diving into 
the living spring within his own breast, studs 
his magic page with here and there a sparkling 


gem ; 


but in the deep sea of his soul lie broa 


beds of inerusted diamonds, waiting to be 
brought up to the light and polished by his 
classic hand, that they may dazzle the eyes of 


admiring beholders. The profoundest thinkers 
have acknowledged, in most significant terms, 
the 
mental energies of which they were conscious 
the rich 
r to be 
re is the 


their inability so to command into action 
as to give full form and expression to 
germs of thought that seemed 
And whe 


mind that has not often reproached 


born within their breasts. 


reflecting 


> 


itself for a mental imbe cility which it feels to 


be unworthy of its inborn energies? ‘“ What 
embryos of thought are within me that have 
not been developed into definite form What 


a faculty of elaborating these thoughts that has 
not been disciplined to labor and energized to 
In 
mental poverty am I living, though I feel it 


the worthy execution of its office! what 


that deep in the heart of my being are rich 


beds of unwrought and exhaustless intellectual 


and moral wealth!” 
And are these treasures of the soul to lie 
buried and useless for ever? Shall the dia- 


length, from 
their hiding-places to sparkle in the sunlight, 


monds. of Brazil come forth, at 


and shall the diamonds of richer lustre, buried 
within the immortal mind, not be at length 


brought forth in their beauty, and so polished | 
When | 


as to display their native brilliancy ? 


CHRISTMAS. 
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skilful education, discipline, healthful physical 
development, the inspiration of virtuous af- 
fections, and the loftier inspiration of religion 
shall bring out, in living beauty, the hid treasures 
of the mind, then, with a significance unappre- 
ciated before, shall the exclamation come forth 
from each adoring heart, “1 will praise Thee, for 
I am fearfully and wonderfully made.” 

What a new creation will then be in human 
society, when the innate capacities of the souls 
of its millions shall have a skilful nurture and 
full seope for their enlargement ; and the bound- 
less riches of the materia] creation shall have 
been set in order for their contemplation, and 
spread out before them for their enjoyment! 
What 
mind is thus, at length, to rise up and overspread 
the And when all the 
mists of error shall have been dissipated from 


a broad sea of vigorous and instructed 
bosom of the world! 


this broad sea of mind, and it shall have been 
sanctified by the Spirit of God, holding the truth 
in the love of the truth, then what a deep-toned 
and myriad-voiced anthem of praise will be 
poured forth into the ears of the Redeemer, 
from souls unnumbered that, intelligently be 
holding the glory of the Lord, shall be changed 
into the same image, and filled with all the ful- 


ness of God! 


CHRISTMAS. 


BY 
In Bethlehem there rose a star, 
Illumining the shies 
Which shepherds, 4 i 
Beheld with wa ‘ 
Its course they followed 1 
To where an infant 


Upon whose fair and comely hea 


me first the dawning day 


No eider-down his « ‘ ( 


But hay and rus h 
No king’s grand cortege round 


No proud imperia 


But when the tidings went a 


Of a Prince 
Then Herod 


Spake withas 


in Contempt ot G 


“How me the won 18 
That I may worship 

As welkas th with v sweet 
From heaven’s ether 

But twas designed that Israc 
No more should be ot earth ; 

Ye wise men, now your presents 
For ’tis ImMANUEL’s birt 
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Bow low your heads, ye haughty sires ! 
Own ye the Saviour’s reign— 
Ye chiefs of lands whose altar-fires 


Light up the sacred fane. 


Your subjects lead from slavery's thrall, 
And teach them to be free, 
No more beneath the shade to fall 


Of error’s Upas tree : 


For Christ shall be their guide and Lord, 
The olive branch to bear, 
Victoriously, where men have warred 


Like phantoms of despair. 


Now hath the reign of peace begun, 
Which shall to all extend, 
Wherever shines the noonday sun, 


Or Luna’s beams descend. 


Henceforth will God abide with men, 


As in primeval! days, 
His Holy Spirit come again, 


And fill each mouth with praise 


From this fair morn, Whose beauteous ray 
Outshines all diadems, 
Shall people gather, every day, 


And bring their precious gems ; 


That He, the Prince Immanuel, 
May be inspired with joy, 

Beholding all on earth that dwell 
Their powers for Him en ploy. 

£o peace on earth ay d joy in heaven 
Shall be for ever known, 

And pzean strains. by myriads given, 


Float near the Father's throne. 
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BY DANIEL JAY SPRAGUE. 
—'' We ’re not all here 
Some are away—the ce ad ones dear. 
— We are all here! 


lor 
1C al 


Even they, the « ouch dead. so deer— 


They ’re round us as they were of o'd-- 


We are all het 

Sweet is the memory of the departed. Man, 
ever aspiring —se¢ king higher and more perfect 
enjoyment—lives not in the present. He looks 
now forward in hope, now backward with regret, 
and, pining, mourns the loss of those who made 
this life most desirable. 

The endearments of life are found not in our- 
selves, but in the society we enjoy and the love 
we have for others 

The tie that binds us here, though made of 
mortal clay—a fragile bond—is yet a golden 
chain; and from it many a link has dropped, 
even in the short period of our existence. One 


‘by one they leave us; but in their departure 


they sunder not the tie, for the heart in affection 
will yearn for those whose forms the clay-cold 
clod has long entombed. The grassy green 
grave and snowy slab tell the passing stranger 
they have lived and died. So, too, they speak 
to us; but also more—they bring to mind their 
forms and features, their characters and sympa- 
thies, and kindle anew the flame of love. 

The mind delights to wander backward and 
view, in thought, the faces of those with whom 
we were wont to associate. 

We dwell upon the thought, and soon are lost 
in reverie; and, as we wake, it seems that we 
have been again holding communion with the 
dear departed—that we have seen their forms, 
viewed those familiar faces, clasped again those 
hands, and conversed with them as we were 
wont to do. 

The heart sighs for the departed, and does 
it find no response? Is there no return for 
the continued outpourings of the spirit? 

Nay, there is an answer in these silent 
musings, and the unheard words awake this 
throbbing heart to quicker beatings, 

How the mind delights in this spiritual 
reverie! How it seems to be inspired with 
new emotions, and holier resolves to live and 
be like those who have gone before! A voice 
seems silently to epeak to us, and invites to 
share its happiness. But yet we cling to earth; 
and, while we linger, that spirit seems to follow 
our wanderiags and direct our way. 

May it not be that these influences are those 
of some guard 


brother or sister, speaking to and caring for us? 


ian angel—the spirit of a parent, 


Our belief in angelic existences is but too vague 
and shaduwy. The whole story seems like a 


pleasing superstition, an enchanted fable from 


i 
£ 


the mythology of the ancients, or like a sweet 
strain of melody floating to our ears from some 
far-off Jand. We profess a belief in their exist- 
ence, but how little is our practice in accordance 
with the same! We speak of them as personi- 
fications of good and ill, rather than actual 
living beings, possessing a distinct individuality, 
and endowed with vast and vivid powers of 
mind: as beings effeminate in all their charac. 
teristics, rather than capable of swift and ener- 
getic action; as servants of spirits, rather than 
beings of lofty sympathies and holy affection for 
mankind; weak in their capacities, both bodily 
and mental, rather than gifted with superhuman 
strength and wisdom, and with a universal de- 


velopment of powers of which we can form but 

















faint conceptions, We can but. believe in such 
an order of beings, for to doubt it would be 
scepticism itself. But what are they? What 
was their creation? What the laws of their 
existence? Are they the spirits of men glori- 
fied and made perfect in a new life beyond the 
grave! 

The belief that the spirits of departed friends 
become guardian angels, to watch around those 
they love, but leave, is most pleasing and de- 
lightful. It calms the mind, it comforts amid 
all the trials of earth, it consoles under all 
afflictions, drops the balm of healing into the 
wounds of bereavement, and lightens that 
heaviest stroke which sin can bring on mortals. 
How we love the thought! how we cherish the 
reflection, when once it has filled the mind! 

What is the employment of the spirits of our 
friends after their departure? This is a question 
which often presses itself upon the mind, and 
one on which the mind, in turn, delights to 
dwell. We muse upon the inquiry, yet make 
to ourselves no ¢ itisfactory reply. 

That their first employment is the praise of 
their Creator, we doubt not, and that joy and 
praise ever does ard will fill their souls. From 
the whole tenor of the Scriptures we should 
judge this truth. They must ever be in His 
presence, enjoying the smiles of His countenance 
and basking in the sunshine of His love. “I 
tay unto you,” says Christ, “that in heaven 
their angels do always behold the face of my 
Father which is in heaven.’’ They stand con- 
tinually in his presence, and become ministering 
angels to do his will, But is this, we naturally 
inquire, the limit of their enjoyments? Man 
may love and praise his Maker—be devoted to 
his service; but he is here endowed with a two- 
fold Jove to Ged and to man, and each, in ac- 
cordance with will divine, and in that degree 
which Ile perimits, influences and controls his 
conduct. And is it probable that in its heavenly 
existenee the soul has more limited powers to 
love than while on earth# Nay, his love will 
not be more limited, but rather, more extended 
and more pure. When the love to God shall 
have so infinitely increase: 


, £0 also shall the love 
to man. 
‘*Heaven is all love ; all joy in giving joy 
It never had created but to bless 
And shali it, then, strike off the list of life 


A being blest, or worthy so to be?” 


Nay, if man is loved here, he will be loved 
hereafter; and the ties of affection will not be 
eundered, but strengthened by the separation of 
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death. Death divides to join, unchaine to bind. 
It separates the bodies, but unites the souls. If 
there is one on earth we love, we shall love that 
one the more when from heaven we look back 
to view the scenes of time. But where is 
heaven? we ask. The child replies: “’Tis 


where God is. 


But God is everywhere. Then 
God is here. If he is here, then here is heaven. 


But in heaven with God dwell the spirits of the 
blest. Then here do God and holy spirits dwell. 

Here, then, we may live by them surrounded, 
and by them defended, though we realize it not. 


Could we but pierce the veil of mortality which 
hangs so heavily before our vision, we doubtless 
could look upon a more radiant throng than any 
of which we can at present conceive. We almost 
ask with them to hold converse, but we cannot. 
They are too holy to converse with earth, though 
they may watch over us. Flesh may not com- 
mune with spirit, save as on the bended knee 
man talks with God. 


Living with angels! Pleasing, solemn thought! 


Oh, etrong restraiut from vice and ill! How great 
an antidote for the sting of death! 
|| Have you not some friend in heaven? Believe 
this, then, the heaven of that spirit, to guard and 
protect you from evil, and from the power of 
him that would destroy. 

That parent’s cheek is chilled. The beating 


heart moves slower and more slow. Fainter and 


\| a 
yet more faint it tolls its graveward march. It 


flutters—-flutters—-stops. ’Tis death. Not dread- 
| ful. No; ’tis pleasing, peaceful, happy death. 
The spirit disunites fro u the body. To that clay 


| form we cling till the morrow’s sun has passed, 


and then we give to earth what she so kindly 
gave. But the spirit—where is that? In that 
lone chamber, there ’twas eaid: “It has taken 
its flight.” But did it depart? for, as we enter, 
it would seem there still. The epot is sacred, 
the couch is hallowed. That chair, the table, 
those curtains veiling now as they did then the 
windows, all speak to our minds the scene here- 
in transpired. Though months and years have 
passed, a holy influence here pervades the soul, 
and follows, as departing we behind us close 
those walls. That eainted spirit seems to go 
with and direct our course, counsels in diffi- 
culties, strengthens in temptations, and supports 
in trials. 

But Jet us tarry in that upper room. The sun 


ita course has run, and sunk behind the western 
'| plains. In beauty it now has clothed the azure 


|| sky. Those high-piled clouds, a moment sinee 
\| go snowy white, are now huge heaps of gold, 
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which like reared pillars mark the burial-place 
of the king of day. The beauty of the West 
reflects its light in golden, purple, royal crim- 
son-colored hues on all the o’erspanned heavens, 
till at the Orient ray meets ray, and seemingly 
would usher in the return of morn, 

In all the glorious beauty of the heavens 
earth partakes. Mountain and plain, hill and 
vale, each conspire to make the lovely scene 
more lovely, and its attractions more attractive. 
But soon the hilltops and the forest-oaks are 
tinged with darker shades, and valley, shrub 


and rivulet are clothed with the more sombre 


light of evening. How beautiful now to sit at 
evening-tide, and to cull again the flowers which 


strew the highway of memory! How sweet, as 


gray twilight steals o'er the earth, and star by 
star shoots gently forth, to journey backward 
familiar forms and faces 
of the ! Days 


scanned, and in one short 


in our life, and view 
through the 
months and years ar 
half hour we live 
Who does not delight to live again 
Who does not love to sit down 


dim vista past : 


again our score or more of 
years. 
in memory? 
in the hushed and quiet hours of existence, 
and call around } those 
familiar friends; to look again into that eye 


im long-cherished and 
which mirrered not more clearly his own coun- 
tenance than it spoke the soul within, all warm 
with affeciion; to hear again that voice which 
was melody in his ear, and which, though long 
since hushed to his senses, has ever since echoed 
soft, sweet music to his heart? 

In life how beautiful, how gracefal was that 


sister’s form! In memory’s fancies how holy, 


how angelic now! I Bee her still, How saint- 
like in her loveliness, how pure, how perfect! 
Fain would [ to my bosom clasp that form of 
light, and almost worship her, most loved of all 
who have passed from earth to heaven. 
« thee Stil 

R rance a ul to her tpust 

Cau eauly tr n the dust 

Tl i n the morning light, 

Th t with me through the gloomy n 

Ir ims I) t thee, as of old: 

Then thy soft arms my neck enfold, 

Al y sw Is In my ear ; 

In &¢ I ry dear 

ls lee stl ” 
The blessed dead! How free from stain our 


mutual love! The earthly taint of our affections 
is buried with that which was corruptible, and 
now the divine flame, bright and unchanging, 


the breast. No selfishness ean check 


Ulumines 
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its silent tide, naught mortal can mar iis heavenly 
purity. 

The glorious dead! 
How reverently we speak their names, how 


How glorious are they! 


fondly cherish their words in our remembrance! 
We see them now, grown how unspeakably 
wise in the limitless field of truth, and become 
gloriously beautiful in that realm of all-sur- 
passing loveliness! The immortal dead! How 
joyous are they mid the fountains of undying 
pleasure! how happy they in tenderly looking 
upon us and closely surrounding our being! 
How they earnestly entreat us to holiness, and 
touchingly chide the sins and follies of our 
Kach heart has its Necropolis, filled 
with the memory of the loved and unforgotten. 


lives ! 


Let us then talk pleasantly of the dead, and 
believe them with us, though our bodily senses 
perceive them not. 


Let us talk of them as yet of our number, 


| though purer than ourselves; who pursue no 


longer the fleeting baubles of time, but have 
already grasped and secured the realities of 
eternity. 

With their bodies, put not away their names 
so loved. How they struggled at parting with 
us, even when in prospect of a higher bliss! 
Why thrust the thought of them so far from our 
minds? 


remember them only with sighing? 


Why speak of them with awe, and 
Dear were 
they to us when hand clasped hand, when 
“love spoke love to eye” and heart responded to 
heart; why should they be less dear when they 
have grown worthy a higher, holier love than 
ours—when their souls, now perfect, almost call 
forth adoration! Why love them the less, since 
our being and 
Let u 


( ving 


we may believe they surround 
faltering footsteps ? 
reverently, but cheerfully and 
h sarthside an ] 
and amid the multitude, speak of the de parted. 


s, then, 
by the 
solitude 


guide our 
] ly, 
in 


by the graveside, 


a : . 
Thus shall the broad stream of death narrow 
and dwindle to but a little rill. 
— —— <> + + Se 
ITY 
Must I be t forgotten in the dust 
Whe ! ntin lets the flowers sury 4 
Must re’s voice, lo man alone t s 
Bid } thor rh doomed to perish hope to live? 
Is i this I rt oft muat strive 
With disappointment penury and pain 
oO | i ns eternal spring sha vet ar 
And man’s majestic beauty bloom aga 
Bright through the eternal year ove’s triumphant 
reign BRATTI£ 

















GOD'S PRISON-GIFTS, 


BY REV. 

Tuere is something hateful in the very word 
“Prison.”’ In our minds it is associated with the 
idea of guilt. We think at once of the hardened 
eriminal and his hard lot—of cold, damp walls 
and grated windows; of ih» narrow eell and its 
solitary tenant—himself only more hate ful and 
repulsive than the desolateness of his forced 
retreat. Let us go back two hundred years, 
when Quakers and Puritans—George Fox and 
Richard Baxter 
of an Established Church together in the same 


experienced the tender mercies 





prisons, and eee what hideous and dismal places 
those prisons were! Or, if two hundred years 
is too long ago, let seventy answer, and then 
look at the loathsome and disgraceful scenes 
which Howard’s philanthropy explored. The 
more we observe, the more we learn to hate 
and shudder at and yet, from the 
days of Joseph, and perhaps before that, there 
and God has often made 


the name; 


have been prisons; 
them glorious by the displays of a grace worthy 
the study of angels and of men. We might be 
tempted to ask, in regard to them; Can any good 
thing come out of Nazarethf But sometimes 
the gloomy, culd, damp cell has presented the 
scene illustrious above all others on earth, by 
true greatness and by heavenly beneficence 
towards the race. There have been associated 
with the prison-scene of some poor captive 
elements of character and experience of more 
than romantic interest. The prisonet’s cell has 
become a prophet’s chamber; and the light that 
the 


some of the greatest problems that concern the 


stole in through iron bars has illumined 


relation of God’s providence to man’s probation. 


The poet | 


i 
ahame has said: 


“And many 4 prayer, a8 pure as e’er was breathed 


n-walis 


From ho : ghed from pri 


He spoke more for an age that has gone by; 
though not, perhaps, even now altogether out of 
date. He might have seen and read the lin« 

the Edinburgh Tolbooth, and had his own sug- 


on 


gested by them: 


‘‘A prison is a house of care, 
A place where none can thrive, 
A touchstone true to try a friend, 
A grave ior one alive. 
Sometimes a |} lace of right, 
Spometumes a piace of wrong, 


Sometimes a place of rogues and thieves, 


And honest men among.’’ 
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And sometimes, we may add, that in the prison 
we must look to find the Church of God on 
earth—to discover the seven thousand who 
never bent the knee to Baal, 
the records of later persecutions, by which 


Rome has merited that her scarlet should be- 


Leaving alone 


come crimson, what a list of godly men, recorded 
in the Old and New Testament, have taken the 
prison on the way 
events, often full of the largest blessing, have 


to heaven! and what great 


been associated by God's providence with their 
imprisonment! Jozeph’s false and unjust re- 
straint, Samson grinding in the prison-house, 
Jeremiah’s dungeon, Daniel in the den of Jions, 
the burning fiery furnace into which the three 
young men were cast, John’s imprisonment and 
murder for the rebuke of a profligate tyrant, 
the inner prison where Paul and Silas sang 
praises to God at midnight, the places from 
which the Apostle dates many of his precious 
epistles, the isle of Patmos—how each of these 
is associated with some memorable result, some 
glorious fruit of suffering, for which we are 
called upon every day to bless God! Weseea 
light in all that darkness, We eee the hand of 
Providence bending the wicked designs of men 
We learn lessons there to 
confirm the confidence of our faith, and the 


to his own glory. 
wisdom of our submission. How the history 
of prisons is, in a large measure, a history of 
the Church and of the wonderful methods of 
God's providence, as if he would teach us that 
what we deem pillars of cloud and darkness 
firs 


shall afterwards become pillars of in the 
night of our gloom! 

What a volume might be made of the sacred 
literature of prisons! How affecting, and yet 
be its The 
monk of Erfurt, in his castle of the Wartburg; 


the noble Lord Cobham, foreg« ing honors and 


how instructive would contents ! 


wealth that he might have still something in- 
finitely more precious—a conscience void of 
offence towards God and men; the English and 
Scottish martyrs, like their prototype heroes 
of faith in ages previous, of whom the world 
was not worthy—men who, when their hour 
had come, might say with Argyle: “I could die 
as a Roman, but I choose rather to die as a 
Christian.” What a literature might be gathered 
The 
letters of John Huss from his prison at Con- 


out of the writings of men like theee! 


stance to his flock in Bohemia, read almost like 
the epistles of Paul where he styles himself: 
“JT Paul, a prisoner.” Who can estimate their 


power and worth, so soon to be enforced bythe 
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heroic testimony of his martyrdom? Only a 
few years previous, the Archbishop of Rheims 
had seized and confined in one of his prisons a 
bold preacher, John de Varennes, whose prison 
hours were employed in writing out a noble 
and fearless testimony to the faithfulness with 
which he had reproved sin in high places, while 
he dared the vengeance of powerful persecutors. 
Who does not feel a generous sympathy with 
that noble martyr—Sanders—who, when his 
jailor told him that he had orders to thrust him 
into the closest and gloomiest prison, where he 
should communicate with no one, replied: “And 
yet will I apeak with One every day, and ask 
you no leave.” Thete was another of those 
fearless witnesses of the truth whom Queen 
Mary’s persecution promoted, who could ap- 
preciate the privilege of enduring reproach for 
the name of Christ. 
to a friend: 
this for a poor worm! 


From his prison he wrote 
What is 


Such honor have not all 


“A pi isoner for Christ! 
his saints! Both the degrees which I took in 
the university have not eet me so high as the 
honor of becoming a prisoner for the Lord.”’ 
The words of Reuwick, the last of the Scottish 
martyrs, speaking of his sufferings for conscience’ 
sake, throw a broad beam of light on the myste- 
ries of that providence, of which Cowper says 80 
deautifully that it 
‘*ripens fast, 
Unfolding every hour 

The bud may have a bitter taste, 


But sweet will be the flower 


“Enemies,” he says, “think themselves satis- 
‘fied that we are put to wander in mosses and 
upon mountains; but, even amid the storms of 
the last two nights, I cannot express what sweet 
times I have had, when I had no covering but 
the dark curtains of night. Yea, in the si- 
lent watch my mind was led out to admire the 
deep and inexpressible ocean of joy, wherein 
the whole family of heaven swim. Tach star 
led me to wonder what He must be who is the 
star of Jacob, of whom all stars borrow their 
shining.” 

Some of my readers may have met with the 
name of Bernard de Palissy, a native of Agen, 
in France; a maker of earthenware, and yet 
distinguished by his knowledge and his talents. 
He was a Calvinist, and the French king told 
him one day that, although he might wish to 
save him, he should be compelled to give him 
up to his enemies, unless he changed his religion. 
“You have often said to me, Sire,’ was the 
undaunted reply of De Palisay, “that you pitied 





, me; but as for me, I pity you, who have given 


utterance to such words as ‘J shall be com- 
pelled.’ And I say to you, in royal phrase, that 
neither the Guises, nor all your people, nor 
yourself, are able to compel a humble manu- 
facturer of earthenware to bend his knee before 
statues.” 

It almost reconciles us to the endurance 
which some of these noble witnesses of Christ 
were called upon to manifest, that out of their 
furnace of trial we are permitted to gather such 

They are God's 


the world; unspeakably costly, but well worth 


gold and gems. prison-gifts to 


all they cost. They are, like the price of our 
redempti yn, the purchase of tears and agony 
and blood. They furnish arguments at once for 
eratitude and faith, While we learn a more 

r trust in that Providence which ean 
educe good from evil, we feel that out of the 


prison gloom it has brought to us treasnres of 


> 3: 
connaing 


piety, truth, wisdom and love, that enrich us 


while we gaze upon them far above all the 
princely domain of nobles and of kings. 

Some of the most sweet and beautiful things 
that ever fell from the lip, or were traced by 
the pen, have been prison thoughts. I know 


not how it is, tl 


it from Cowper's translation of 
Madame Guyon’s poems, one of the most precious 
gems which her prison experience gave to the 
Church and to the world has been left out. It 
is a triumphant song of holy and humble faith. 


It speaks the power that sustained her, and 





teaches us in beautiful simplicity to ajore the 


provid nee that can make the sorrows of some 


a ee on : 
of God’s saints the source of our joy. 


Doth listen to mv sone 
He cnucht and bound my wanderin: wing, 


And still he bends to hear me sing 


Thou hast an ear to hear, 
A heart to love and bless ; 
And though my notes were e' 
Thou wouldst not love the less, 
Because thou knowest, as they fall. 
That love, sweet love inspires them all. 
My cage confines me round, 
Abroad I cannot fly ; 
But, though my wing is closely beuad, 
My heart’s at Jiberty. 

















My prison-walls cannot control 
The flight, the freedom of my soul. 


Oh! it is good to soar 
These bolts and bars above, 
And all His purposes adore 
Whose providence I love ; 
And in his mighty will to find 
The joy, the freedom of my mind.”’ 


Let us turn now to Joseph Alleine, author of 
that powerful treatise, “Alarm to the Uncon- 
verted.” 
sake, 


He, too, was a prisoner for conscience’ 
Persecution attempted to silence the 
godly man—the noble nonconformist ; but it 
only gave a tongue to the very stones of his 
prison-walls, 
into a bethel. 
oath, and resounded with praise. 


He turned the place of his abode 
For once, it ceased to echo the 
What a host 
of ordinary volumes is the short allegory worth 
with which he addressed his fellow-prisoners, 
as the hour of ‘**God,” 


says he, “hath sent a whole troop of you here 


release drew nigh ! 


together. Let all these go hence and sound the 
praises of God wherever you come, and this 
is the way to make his praise glorious indeed. 
Shall I tell you a story that I have read? There 
was a certain king that had a pleasant grove; 
and that he might make it every way delightful 
to him, he caused some birds to be caught and 
to be kept up in the cages till they had learned 
sundry sweet and artificial tunes; and when they 
were perfect in their lessons, be let them abroad 
out of their cages into the grove, that while he 
was walking in this grove he might hear them 
singing those pleasant tunes and teaching them 
to that of 
Brethren, this king is God, this grove is his 


other birds were a wilder note. 
Church, these birds are yourselves, this cage is 
the prison. God hath sent you hither that you 
should learn the sweet and pleasant notes of his 
praise, and I trust that you have learned some- 
God forbid else. 


God opens the cage and lets you forth into the 


thing all this while. Now 
grove of his Church, that you may sing forth 
his praises, and that others may learn of you too, 
Forget not, therefore, the songs of the house of 
your pilgrimage. Do not return to your wild 
notes again; keep the mercy of God for ever in 
a thankful remembrance, and make mention of 
Then shall 
you answer the end for which you were sent 
hither. I trust you will not forget this place.” 
Surely, Joseph Alleine understood the value of 


them humbly as long as you live. 


God’s prison-gifts. 
We have seen how Madame Guyon and Alleine 
gave their thoughts an allegorical form. Is there 


PRAYER. 
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something in the close and confined limits of the 
prison that forces the mind to adopt this peculiar 
form of thought as most congenial ? Certainly, 
the wonderful allegory of Bunyan, the fruit of 
‘his prison meditations—a work that we must 
reckon next to the Bible for its truthful sim- 
plicity and pure evangelism—might lead us to 
think No sane man would dream for a 
| moment of setting the burden of prolonged 
imprisonment and endurance against such a 
work as that. 


80. 


Little did those men who im- 
prisoned Bunyan know what a work they did— 
how God would make the wrath of man to 
praise him, and place the name of their prisoner, 
who told them that he would lie in prison till 


the moss should grow upon his eyebrows rather 
than comply with their unrighteous demands, 
next after that of inspired men—a prisoner like 
Paul, and like him, too, turning his prison inte 
a temple of praise. 

Let not, then, God’s prison gifts be forgotten. 


—_ a + - 


PRAYER. 


Go, sinner, with thy burden go, 
And shed contrition’s humble tear ; 
Unbosom sin, and grief, and woe, 
And pray ; nor faint no more, nor fear 
A Saviour’s smile will sweetly meet thee, 
Beaming with brightness from above, 
And angel-voices gently greet thee, 
Warbling the song of Jesus’ love. 
Go, sorrows nursing, to that fount 
Which sprang from Calvary’s sacred hill ; 
On faith's exu!ting pinions mount, 
Till misery’s preying worm is still. 
The 


And blighting storms no more will lowe r; 


world’s affliction soon wi eave thee, 


The world’s disdain will cease to grieve thee 
In pure devotion’s sacred hour. 
ss, friend 


Go, orphan, joyle ess child, 


Kneel at devotion’s sacred shrine : 
From heaven, a voice so soft, so mild, 
Shall whisper, ‘* Hope’s for ever thine ["" 
And thou, who erst wast homeless straying, 
No more shalt weep, no more shalt roam ; 
elly saying, 
‘* Wanderer, thou hast found a home 


A heavenly voice is sw 


” 


} Go, watchful Christian, higher soar, 


Nor stop on earth, nor breathe its air; 


Go, count thy fears and tell them o'er, 


In humble, earnest, faithful prayer. 


A sacred task is sent from heaven ; 


| The boon it gives, ’tis joy to win ; 
O Christian haste ! to thee ’tis given. 
To guard a world from woe and sin 
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Ten thousand wise and good men, and ten 


thousand more not quite so good, have spoken 
eloquently to the truth that virtue should not 
boast itself. 
highest Authority of all, and one which cannot 
Not one of my 
readers but has personally felt that good actions, 


It is an axiom confirmed by the 
be too reverently regarded. 


self-paraded, lose half their worth and grace in 
the eyes of those who hear of them, Every man’s 
experience tells him the folly of such boastings ; 
yet is there no foible more common, not one 
which even humility and modesty, how sincere 
soever, find it more difficult to overcome and 
trample under foot. 

But human failings run in cireles, and the 
éssential property of the circle is, that the ex- 


tremes of a line, if it be prolonged to the utmost, 


must meet; and the propensity to boasting of 


virtue forms one extremity of a line which 
closes, at its other end, into a habit, or vice, 
seemingly opposite in character, but which is, 
on the whole, only less mischievous because it is 
somewhat less common. 

If it be blameworthy either to affect a virtu 
which we do not possess, or ostentatiously to 
display it when it really exists, there is another 
weakness which, in minds of a certain east, and 
especially in early life, exhibits itself in freaks 
Which would be ludicrous were it not for the 
influence for permanent evil which it exercises 
an influence that has blighted many @ pr mising 
career 

A great modern painter of human character 
has described, with effective humor, the agonies 
of a young gentleman on the box-seat of a stage- 
coach, who is underguing the process of being 
“seasoned” to cigar-smoking, and, whilst ready 
to expire of nausea, is hopelessly attemptir g to 
impress the coachman by his side that he is en- 
joying all the pleasures of an experienced diseiple 
of old Raleigh. 
pliments the foolish youth on his proficiency in 
the ‘‘art;’ 


ghastly kind of smile 


The coachman smiles, and com- 


’ 


the sufferer smiles too, but it is a 


joviality ; and so, at length, he is ‘obliged to 
give in.” 

Happy for him if the trifling penalty which he 
has to pay for this indulgence in a petty vanity 
might act as a lesson, well remembered, on the 
folly of affecting a bad habit—on the folly of 
fecling shame for not having contracted a taste 


a melancholy mockery of 
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which is a burden and a stumbling-block to 
those who have acquired it. 

But in nineteen cases out of twenty this is not 
the case. The vanity remains when the tempo- 
rary pain is forgotten; and after going through 
a certain process of self-punishment, the novice 
becomes a practitioner, and in years to come 
would give much to get rid of the vicious taste 
which it cost him so much trouble to contract. 
But that is not so easily done. The world is full 
There us who 
have not, at one time or another, created for 


of Frankensteins. are few of 
ourselves plagues which accompany us to the 
shadow of the tomb. 

Do they there always leave us! 

This question is indeed a solemn one; it is one 
to which parents and ministers, and all to whom 
the training of the young is a peculiar duty, 
should address their earnest consideration. If 
there be causes which, more powerfully than 


| others, tend to seduce young men into habits 





leading to the destruction of soul and body 
drinking, gambling, unthrift, libertinism—my 
conviction is that this miserable vanity of being 
“up” to every thing is amongst them. 

Bacchus Vinely is a wretched sot, a filthy, 
bloated drunkard; one day ragged, next day 
clad in the equivocal garb of cast-off gentility ; 
and he may at any hour be seen lurking in the 
bar or in the tap-room of the “ Muddler’s Arms.” 
Bacchus is now some forty-five years old, and has 
a purple, pimply face, and a nose which appears 
compounded from the essence of several stale 
raspberries; and he smokes always, and drinks 


whenever he can, and sometimes fasts against his 


will, and begs from all whom he knows, and 
from some whom he does not know—even 
though it be but a penny, **for another half- 
pint ;”’ and a sight of him “afar off” prompts 


the precipitate flight of any who have the mis- 
fortune of having known him in former days, 

as he says, with maudlin pathos, 
“he was Meantime, he is 


certain goal of thousands like him—the 


when, himself 


something.” approach 
ing the 
workhouse for a season, and then the pauper’s 
grave, Everywhere he is shunned, everywhere 
an intruder; even in the den where he spends 
his pence, and where he is the butt, the slave, 


the unthanked lacquey of tinkers and coal 
porters. 

It was not always so. Some twenty-five years 
since—it may be approaching thirty—no young 
man in London was better thought of by friends, 
connections, acquaintances, far and near, than 


Why? 
and was supposed to be a discreet one; and (for- 


Bacchus. He was a sober young man, 

















tunately for him, as all thought) he had a con- 
stitutional dislike to drink. Fortunate, indeed, 
if he had cherished that dislike as a priceless 
endowment, 
But no. 

“ excessive ’ 
“ Quaker-like” regularity of in-coming and out- 
going. And Bacchus would not “stand” this. 
In faith, were he disposed, he could take his 
bottle with any of them! He could be a good 
fellow—-a gay fellow—a bold companion; and 


There was sometimes a laugh at his 


sobriety—at his “extreme,” his 


his head was as strong as that of Sam Swilsby, 
who imagined that he could see every jovial 
under the table. 
amongst them for a while; he would let them 


comrade Bacchus would go 
see what he could do, that he was no milk-sop, 
that he loved the rosy god as well as they did; 
and, having proved himself a man, he would 
leave them when he chose. But he would goa 
little farther than they went. All their acquaint- 
ances should know that he was a roving, raking 
blade, of strong heart and hardy nerve—a lad 
for this world, who could take his fling, play out 
his game, and then make his way in it. 

With unutterable loathing he commenced his 
first debauch, and, to his profound amazement, 
But, pooh! it 
was an accident—something wrong with the 


And 


next time they should see, too, that it was not 


got tipsy before his companions, 


stomach. Next time they should see! 
their weakly potations, but something stronger 
and stiffer, that befitted a youth with his “head- 
piece.”’? And the second attempt was little more 
successful than the first. But, with the obstinacy 
which forms a portion of the morbid vanity that 
consumed him, he would persist in the infatua- 
tion. He would compel people to think that his 
tastes were more vicious than they really were! 

And in time he succeeded. I need not go 
through the several stages of his debasement. I 
have exhibited him at the opening, and at what 
is probably the closing scene of his deplorable 
career. Health, character, friends, money, all 
hope here and hereafter, sacrificed!—not to an 
original predilection for dissipation, but to the 
fatal weakness which led him to imagine that it 
would be a fine thing if people could be per- 
suaded that he was afflicted with that predilee- 
tion! It was not very long ere it did visit him, 
ere healthful antipathy was displaced by deserved 
‘raving. And then, when he would fly it, it 
pursued him. 

His case presents only one phasis of the effects 
of the mental perversity to which I am alluding. 
A great number of young fellows of ordinary 
parts, and troubled with no particular love for 
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debauchery of any kind, are led by vanity and 
self-conceit to take it into their unhappy heads 
that they can astonish the public, or the imme- 
diate circle of their friends, that they can get 
credit for mental and physical powers of an ex- 
traordinary and superlative kind, by doing their 
business as well as others, and at the same time 
pursuing courses quite inconsistent with business. 
Why, 
he drinks deep and plays deep, and fights and 
roars, and ‘never comes home till morning,’ and 


“A wonderful fellow, this Sparrowbrain ! 


still contrives, somehow, to do all that he has to 
How 
There must be some 
If he would 
but be steady, now, what a man he might be- 


do, as well as any of our stay-at-homes! 
he manages is surprising. 
unusual gift in that young fellow. 
come!” Such is the reputation which these 
foolish youths aim at. They pursue it as the de 


and, 


wretched as is their ambition, they never obtain 


luded wayfarer pursues the ignis fatuus ; 
it. Those whom they try to imitate see that, like 
many who have gone before them, they are 
hurrying to their ruin. It is a fatal experiment, 
this playing with edged tools. 

But it is not alone persons of merely average 
ingenuity who become the slaves of this infatua- 
tion. I have known young men, really clever, 
and even talented, who have fallen victims to it. 
In literature, in law, in medicine, in commerce, 
fine spirits have been immolated to this disastrous 
vision. There are traditions of great men, in 
this century and the last, who united to reckless 
private habits a capacity for acquiring lasting 
distinction ; and it is grievously to be lamented 
that some of our popular writers have exercised 
their ingenuity in describing in exaggerated 
colors the excesses, the endeavors, and the abili- 
ties of erratic genius. In fact, riot has been 
painted in such cheerful colors that unthinking 
youth is too apt to mistake it for an accessory to, 
instead of a drawback from, the natural gifts of 
those whom, in a// cases, it has brought to ends 
more or less unhappy. To this bad feature in 
our current literature must be attributed a por- 
tiou of the mischief and misery against which I 
would raise a warning voice. Where the natu- 
ral disposition contains any seeds of the weak- 
ness, they are stimulated into pestilent develop- 
ment by such delusive narratives. 

I must here observe, that though young men 
of ability have sometimes been enanared to their 
destruction by this vanity, the number of boobies, 
dunces, and blockheads, of unconscionable densi 
ty of cranium, who think to hide their stupidity 


and incompetency under the mantle of dissipa- 


tion, is much greater. Fellows of this kind, || 
finding that under no circumstances can they 
ever rise beyond the lower ranks of their pro- 
fessions, will often be found trying to hoodwink 
their neighbors, by getting up an idea that their 
failure is owing solely to their imprudence. They 
are too dull to discern—for even the dullest of | 
mankind may be vain, and vanity may still more 
besot him—they are too dull, I say, to discern 
that, by all whose regard is worth preserving, 
they would be infinitely more respected if they 
fail after industrious, persevering efforts, than if | 
their non-success were ascribable to their own 
misconduct. “Poor Crossly! he has indeed made 
a mess of it! But it is all his own fault; he 
eould have done better, but he would not!” are 
words sweeter to these caitiffs than would be the 
opinion of a sensible person, that they would 
have done well if they could. There are num- 
bers of impostors of this class, whose aim is to 
pass themselves off for very clever persons, who 

«+ good opportunities by abusing or neg- 
lecting them, I have my eye upon one of them, 
who, having a fair position offered to him, on the 
strength of his supposed “cleverness,” and being 
endowed with just brains enough to inform him 
that he was incompetent to it, actually went out 
of the way until the opportunity passed by, and 
when he again made his appearance, went about 
boasting about the loss he had sustained by what 
he called his “spree!”’ Having a suspicion of 
the chap, I instituted minute inquiries as to his 
whereabouts during his retirement from public 
life; and I found, asI half expected I should, 
that he had been all the while as sober as a judge 
of sessions ovght to be. The individual in ques- 
tion, though as devoid as any being above the 
level of idiocy could be of any one quality use- 
ful to society or to himself, had just sufficient low 
cunning to impose on very credulous, very inex- 
perienced, and very ignorant people, and become 
what John Neal would term a consummate 
‘loafer,’ on a small scale. 

There is a good deal of such imposture abroad ; 
an army of stupid, lazy, debauched secamps, who, 
till they are quite broken down, continue—in 
virtue of what they never have been—to guzzle 
and gorge themselves at other people’s expense, 
and then skulk, in a dishonored dotage, at an 
age scarcely past the meridian, to the work- 
house. 


On such characters, young or old, an appeal of 
this kind would be thrown away; and I rather 
address myself to those who, endowed with 
good qualities of head and heart, find that, on 
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the self-examination which I entreat the reader 
to make, there is in themselves any inkling of a 
predisposition to that fanlt against which I am 
desirous to caution them. 
general than is supposed. 


It is a failing more 
It attacks many, and 
brings them to the brink of ruin, before they 
themselves, far less others, are aware that they 
are subject to it. I have known weeping friends 
deploring a young man’s inclination to riot and 
drink, at a time when he would much rather have 
drunk a glass of water than a glass of brandy. 
He merely wished to be, or to be thought, a roar- 
ing fellow. But he did become a drunkard after 
all --a despised, disgraced, diseased drunkard 
and beggar! He mocked the enemy, and the 
enemy clutched him and held him fast. 
he died the death. 


‘here are many vices, great and small, which 


And s0 


people who have no leaning towards them affect, 
through morbid vanity, eccentricity, and other 
causes, It is a species of hypocrisy which, in its 
ultimate consequences, is, as I have already re- 
marked, scarcely Jess baneful than the hypocrisy 
of the actually wicked. It rebounds, with fatal 
effect, on those who indulge in it. People may 
rely on it they can never be too good, or appear 
to be better than they ought to be. There is no 
human being without faults, and grave faults 
too; let us not take pride in seeming worse than 
we are. We are bad enough, the very best of us. 

Amongst the developments of false vanity—all 
vanity is false, but this especially false and fool- 
ish—is the feeling which prompts some persons 
to feel ashamed of a civil’ or good-natured action, 
if it appears to have any shade of the appearance 
of “simplicity” attached to it, whilst at the same 
time they will often take a perverse pleasure in 
recounting 


> 


some petty, perhaps shabby act of 
theirs, which may tend to convey an idea of their 
cunning. There are men-——honest men, too, as the 
world goes—who, judging from their conversa- 
tion, might almost be supposed to prefer the 


ynest man ; 


and, though they be not dealers in “sharp prac- 


tice,” they will fabricate stories indicative of 
their proficiency therein. These persons should 
pause; they are in danger. If they could prac- 
tically realize the social position of those who 
really deal in such arts, and who have obtained 
the reputation of being dealers therein, they 
would recoil with horror, and bless their stars 
that their own eyes were opened before the 
world had made up its mind to take them at 
their word. 

Nothing on earth is more easily lost than “a 


good name,” nothing on earth more hard to be 























regained. 
allowance for peccadilloes. It is much more 
keen-eyed for faults than for virtues; and it is 
positively unnecessary to set about sharpening 
its sight, by protesting that if it looks closer it 
will discover eracks and crannies, of which it 
does not dream, in our character. 


Seciety is not too full of charitable 


There was a time when persons in all grades, 
and perhaps in the highest walks of life more 
than in any other, did really take a pride in the 
commission of personal enormities which would 
now debar the perpetrator from all decent asso- 
ciation. Zhen, drunkenness, gaming, unchastity, 
pugnacity leading to mortal encounter, were 
amongst the characteristies of the man of mettle. 
Now, things are changed in that respect. The 
qualities, or brutalities, (for the latter is their 
fitting designation, ) which were then the best 
recommendations to “good society,” are now 
enough to brand him a vagabond and an outeast. 
And it is well that this is so, very well, indeed. 
But it is probable that there remains some of the 
leaven of a worse state of things; that the ill- 
ideas long since cast off by the higher classes are 
still, not indeed encouraged, but remembered 
with some degree of jocular leniency, amongst 
the least discerning and intelligent of those who 
move in less exalted circles. And this may partly 
account for the circumstance that an inconsider- 
ate youth will often play pranks intended to 
impress those who witness them with an idea 
that he is cast in the mould of the wits, gallante, 
and brilliant debauchees, of whose extravagances 
we read such startling traditions, and that he 
may play his pranks with impunity, and still 
stand well with the world. Away with the de- 
lusion! It is soul-killing and body-killing. But, 
leaving for a moment the religious part of the 
question, it is the most certain forerunner of 
ridicule, contempt, and disgrace. 

That it should retain its hold upon any portion 
of the people, and that, of late, it should appear 
to have even gained ground, is a matter which I 
impute to the existence of something radically 
wrong—some grave though latent defect in the 
social and literary education which young people 
receive. Much is said, and truly said, of the in- 
creased intelligence of this age. But I ask—and 
while I ask, I doubt—are the beauty and wisdom 
of canpor sufliciently inculeated amongst the 
young? The dogmatic truths of religion, those 
truths without which the dry normal rules of 
mere morality ever fail to make a really good 
man, are, I trust, duly attended to in all well- 


regulated families and echools. Are the details 











of mental working in each individual child | 


| 


' 
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watched and guided as carefully as they ought 
to be, with the view of guarding him from fatal 
errors in judging what can and what cannot be 
said and done, without prejudice, by one who 
would win a fair position in life? Is care taken 
to prevent him from being seduced, unknown to 
himself, into a latent admiration of acts which 
seem so very different when described by an 
eloquent writer in a novel, or a jovial companion 
by the fireside, and when committed before our 
I fear not. And 
if my fear be well founded, am I not justified in 
repeating my call upon all who have the awful 
charge of “training a child in the way he should 
go,” to take care betimes so to train him that he 


face by living human beings ? 


shall be in no danger of adopting the idea that 
glory or admiration, even of that kind which 
vanity feeds on, can ever be retained by paying 
even an outward homage to Folly? 


ee SEE ee 
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Some years since, a gentleman, well known 
for his liberality and zeal, was passing through 
an obscure alley in London, one Sabbath morning, 
distributing religious tracts as he went along. 
A woman, with whom he left one of the little 
publications, informed him that she had a lodger 
in an apartment in the house who appeared to 
be very ill, and who she thought would feel 
pleased and grateful if the gentleman would 
pay him a visit. He instantly complied with 
the request, and was introduced to a room 
almost destitute of furniture, where, upon a 
miserable bed, he perceived the ruins of a fine 
young man, in the last stage of emaciation and 
decay. The gentleman, with his accustomed 
hindness and fidelity, entered into conversation 
with him, and was pleased to discover that the 
unhappy sufferer was not only fully prey ared to 
receive his instructions, but that he appeared to 
be truly impressed with the character of hi® 
state, acquainted with the system of salvation 
through the crucified Saviour, and manifesting 
those dispositions of repentance and of faith 
which are so essential to the safety of the soul. 
He confessed he had been brought up in re- 
spectability, that he had received a religious 
education, that he had fallen a victim to the 
multiform seductions of vice, that he had abap- 
doned his parental home, that his constitution 
had been ruined by excess, and that his present 
condition had resulted from his own depravity. 
He then proceeded, in broken language and 
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, to deseribe how in his 


with exhausted 


misery, like the prod 


had come to himself; | 
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fe had 





son in the parable, he 
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»W Ail 


early | been revived by an influence from 
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abov how earnestly and penitently he had cast 


himself before the throne of grace; how hope 
had a ted him while dwelling upor the lov 
and at ft Redeemer; and how, at 
last, he was enabled to indulge in some expecta 
tions of final “ah ss and acceptance beyond 
the ’ W t gentleman kindly it 
quired if he could do any thing for him, tl 
vi r wn OW lerable heattation, 

yet w h abs ng estness, said ‘I hope I 
have bt 1 tk ! riveness of God: would 
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erring, but penitent child. <A silent assent 


having been given, y proceeded to the house 


where the young was lging. They soon 
arrived at the pl The gentleman first e1 

tered the apartment. The young man, when 
he saw him, faintly s 1 with pleasure; and 
then, looking farther, he perceived the gray 


hairs and wel!-known countenance of his father. 


With all his remaining 
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EARLY 


A ¥Ew years since, a man and his wife arrived 
in the town of M——, N. Y., as permanent resi- 
dents. They were young, lately married, and 
their prospects for the future were bright and 
They purchased a farm in M— 


ry, and had happily spent 


cheering. , which 
was then a new count 
two or three years in this situation, when, by a 
mysterious providence, the young man was called 
this world. With his s 
he left two | vely twin infants to d | lore a loss 
time could not The 
sought comfo in vain from the limited circle of 


no minister of tl 


irviving widow, 


from 


which retrieve. widoy 


her acquaintan There was t 
gospel in that region to direct her to the great 
source of comfort, nor was there a pious friend 
who could direct her footsteps to the cross of 


Jesus. But she went to 


assistance of the Spirit of truth, found that eon 
eolation whi ] vorld can neither bestow 
nor taste. §i nourned, indeed, a husband who 
was no more, but she was cheered by the hope 
that God would protect her and hers, She wept 


over her innocent 
the lived they should never né¢ 
eare. As they grew up, she endeavored to teach 
them the first 
received « 
another rolled away—one 8 


dawned Uy} 1 the wilderness. but they br« ught 
none of its privileg The wilderness had never 
hoed with the sound of the church ing bell. 


r mother 
yst » her aching bo 1, and 
for the 


OP} rtunity of taking 


1 and leading them up to the 


ourts of ( l In the days of her childhood 
she had | 1 great advant , al 1 she now 
mourned t! babes could only receive in- 


struction f 1 her lips. Alas! no man of God 
ame to in » cheer—to gladden the bo- 
1 of her fi years, had never heard the 





PIETY. 


whisper of love from the servants of her Saviour. 
When the little boys were five years old, and be 
fore they were old enough to be sensible of 
loss, a consump tic n had fastened upon 

tender parent, and she was soon encircled it 


“old arms of death. She 


steadily wat 
certain issue of her disease, and, even in her Jast 
moments, commended her children to H 


is “a Father to the fatherless.”” A few momenta 


before she « xpired, she kissed her little boys, who 
wept, almost without knowing why, on feeling 


the last ¢ usp of the clay-cold hand of their mo- 
the ‘It is hard,” said she to a nei r who 


hard for a moth to leave 


babes without frier 


my poor, destitute 
After the di 


tretched | le h moth r ber h ] 

About this time a ! ved in 
the pla he, too, v an orpl but was 
not comfort! It was her first iv how 
she ild do od to tl iri ] 1 


vi) I iro nd her. 
} ‘ 

In the course of one of her afterno walks 

she meta] le boy st line |} +3 of the 
1 
road inere Was a for etl r in! r nt 
nance which excited int though h 
} } | } 

3 ex li ! e I 1 ly wa 

truck with his appearance, and immediately en- 


4 


red into « ynversation wit 





“ What is your name, my] boy iid sk 

“ James,”’ 

“Where do you live?” 

“With Widow Parker, just in the ¢« of the 
wood, there, in that little loghouse; can’t you 


see it?” 
“T see it; but is Widow Parker your mother ?” 


“No: I had a mother last year, and she loved 








me, She used to take care of me and my bro- 
ther John. She made our clothes, and taught us 
to say our prayers and catechisms, Oh! she was 
a most good mother.” 

“But where is your mother?” said the lady, 
as soothingly as possible, 

“Oh! madam, she is dead! Do you see that 
graveyard yonder?” 

“Vea,” 

“And the great maple tree which stands in 
the farther corner of it.”’ 

_ Yes, I see it.” 

“Well, my poor mother was buried under that 
tree, and my brother John lies there too. They 
were both buried deep in the ground, though 
my mother’s grave was the d epest. I shall 
as long as I 


never see them again—never, never 


’ 
” 
9 


live. Will you go with me and see the grav: 


eontinued he, looking at the la ly with great ear- 


The short account which the little boy gave of 
himself awakened the best feelin of the y r 
lady, and she had bk devising some pian b 
which to do him good. For the present, she dé 
clined ing the grave, but continued to cor 
verse with him, and to his eonfiden She 
found him very ignorant, hav never been a 
ach »], an | ne } ur 1OonSs I hi | i l motl r, 


precept an 1 ex m0] le, were nearly forgotten. 

A Sabbath-school had never been established 
in the place, and whether it was practicable to 
establish one was doubtful; but she was deter 
mined to make the experiment. Accordingly, 
she visited eve ry little cottage in the village, 
and urged that the children might be assembled 
on the next Lord’s-day, and a school formed. A 
proposal of this kind was new, was from a new 
comer, and was unpopular. All the old women 
in the place entered their protest against such 
innovations. For the first three Sabbaths the 
young lady had no other scholar besides her 
little James. But she had already been taught, 
that however faint our prospects of doing good 
at first may be, we should not be discouraged, 
Our labor may not be lost, though the first blow 


may not produce much effect. She was sorry 
that sh« had so few I lars, | it she bent ill hea 
ene reic 3 to the instruction of h r little boy, al 
afterwards felt that Providence had ordered it 
wis ] 

But a few | idices of the ] 
pl began to wear and fore tl DI 
el] 1, this school ¢ 1 every child whos 

would allow it to attend 
It y the second summer after the establish- 
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ment of this school, and after little James had 


become well acquainted with his Testament and 
catechism, that his health also began to fail. This 
good young lady beheld his gradual decay with 
anxiety, visited him frequently, and always wept 
after having left him. She used often to walk 
out with him, and to endeavor to cheer him by 
her conversation. 
One pleasant afternoon she led him out by 
the hand, and at his request visited the spot 
where lay his mother and little brother. Their 
graves were both covered with grass, and on the 
smaller grave were some beautiful flowerets. It 
was in the cool of a serene summer’s day, as they 
sat by the graves in silence, neither of them feel- 
ing like speaking. The lady gazed at the pale 
countenance of the little boy, upon whose system 
a lingering disease was preying, while he looked 
at her with an eyé that seemed to say, ‘*T have 
not long to ¢ nj yy your socie ty.” Without say- 
ing a word, he cut a small stick, and measured 
the exact length of his little brother’s grave, and 
iain seated himself by the lady. She appeared 
sad, while he « almly addressed her: 
‘You see, Miss S——, that this little grave is 
shorter than mine will be.” 
She pressed his little bony hand within her 
own, and he econtinued— 
“You know not how much I love you--how 
much I thank you. Before you taught me, I 





knew nothing of death—nothing about he aven, 
or God, or angels; I was a very wicked boy till 
you met me. I love you much, very much, but 
I would say—something else’ — 
“And what would you say, James?” inquired 
the lady, trying to compose her own feelings. 
“Do you think I shall ever get well ;?? 


“Indeed, I hope you will; but why ask that 
“‘ Because I feel I shall not live long—I be- 
lieve I shall soon die—I shall then be laid beside 
my poor mother—and she will then have her 
two little boys—on¢ on each side of her. But 


told me, and the Testament tells me, that Christ 


Jo not ery, Miss §., I am not afraid to die. You 


ll suffer little children to come unto Him; and 
though I know I am a very sinful little boy, yet I 
think I shall be happy, for I love this Saviour who 

in save such a wick it y asl am. And Isome- 
imes think I shall soon meet mother and little 
brother in happiness. I know you wi ] come 
too—won’t you? When Iam dead, I wish you 
to tell the Sabbath-scholars how much I loved 
them all—tell] them they must all die, and may 


die soon, and tell them to come and measure the 


> 
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A RAY 


grave of little James, and then prepare to die 
themselves.” 

The young lady wept, and could not answer 
him at that time. But she was enabled to con- 
verse with him many times afterwards on the 
grounds of his hope, and was satisfied that this 
little lamb was indeed of the fold of Jesus. She 
was sitting at his bedside, and with her own 
trembling hand closed his lovely eyes, as they 
shut in the slumbers of death, He fell asleep 
with a smile, without a struggle. The lady was 
the only sincere mourner who followed the re- 
mains of the child to the grave; and while she 
shed many tears over that grave W hich concealed 
his lovely form, she could not but rejoice in the 
belief that God had permitted her to be the feeble 
instrument of preparing an immortal spirit for 
& mansion in the skies, where the wicked cease 
from troubling and the weary are at rest. 


——E 0+ 6 a 


A RAY OF LIGHT. 


Wuar is this ray of light? What do we know 
of it? We see its brightness in the heavens, 
gilding the fleeey clouds as they pass swiftly 
along. It clothes our earth with beauty, crown- 


leaf and flower with its golden light ; 


ing evé . 


ry 
and each tiny blossom, each blade of grass, is 
rendered beautiful by the sunlight which falls 
upon it, 
the modest violet, and gives the lily 
the dress of all most befitting spotless white. 


It robes the willow which weeps over the grave 


in the churchyard with its green, and paints the 
tiny flow resting against tl 
their co] are bright and gay, though beneath 


them hearts are d ad, nd the light of life faded. 


. 
gray slab: and 


Indeed, we see its effects wherever we turn. 


The wild fl rs of the fields are unheeded ; but 


if we examine them, how beautiful are they all! 
Even the despised dandelion and the neglected 
little buttercup seem to be the sun’s especial fa- 
vorites, « d in golden robes like ita own. 
Equally beautiful is the moonlight, though 
milder than that of the sun. It softens the 


beauty of the flower-garden; and into the abode 
of the dead it stealssilently, and rests upon their 
low beds, as if guarding their calm and quiet 
slumbers. 

Light comes to us through boundless space, 


bringing with it tidings of star-worlds wholly || 
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unknown to us, yet we cannot tell its nature. 
Philosoph2rs have vainly endeavored to unfold 
the mystery ; but we still grope in darkness, It 
is all around us, showing us Nature’s ever-chang 
ing face, and it is in our hearts, cherished dearly, 
a gift from God; though prone to consider it 
necessary to our comfort, we scarcely recognize 
His hand in it. We gaze at the heavenly bodies, 
and feel that they are beautiful, and that they 
give light to our world: and we know that their 
rays may be dispersed, refracted, and separated 
into various colors which delight our eyes; and 
that is all, 


would be pleasure, indeed, to know what that is 


Its essence is totally unknown. It 


which makes the setting of the sun so resplend- 
ent; but itis hidden from us, only to be revealed 
in another world, 

We cannot tell what light is, yet we all feel 
The saddest, the darkest heart 
cannot but feel cheered by the glorious sunlight, 


its influence, 


which seers striving to make all joyous as itself, 
as it steals silently through the darkened windows 
of our hearts, dispelling gloom, and reviving 
hope and gladness. 

The laborer, as he goes to his daily toil, re- 
joices in the sunshine, and, with renewed vigor, 


** Onward through life he goes 
Each morning sees some task begun, 
Each evening sees its close 
With what delight does the benighted traveller 
welcome the first breaking of morn! His path 
made plain before him, the fears and dangers by 
which he was surrounded in the shadows of night 
dispelled, he pursues his journey with leas of 
care and greater thankfulness. None can more 
gladly welcome a ray of sunlight than a solitary 
prisoner in his lonely cell. During the long 
night, every thing that can afford a moment’s 


joy, or that the eye can rest upon with pleasure, 
entirely excluded, he is left to the misery of 
thought ; but with the gray dawn relief comes, 
and every ray that finds its way through the 
crevices of the closely-barred window he hails 
with eager delight, almost forgetting for the time 
the wretchedness of his condition. 

And this ray of light, which can cheer the de- 
solate and add happiness to the gay and joyous, 
which can warm the coldest heart and comfort 
the dying, seems 80 simple to us that we fancy 


we have some knowledge of ita nature ; and yet, 
so marvellous is it, that when we endeavor to 
speculate, we are lost in wonder and admiration, 


and can only contemplate with increased inter- 


est, and with an humble sense of our own limited 
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powers, the inscrutable wisdom of the great God 
who created it. 

But besides this light, which gives the rain- 
bow its beauty, and tints each leaf and blossom, 
and robes the grand old forests with varied 
green, there is still other light, more wondrous, 
more inexplicable—the light of intellect! How 
dark would be our lives without its presence! 
No soul to « joy the works of God, or to delight 
in intercourse with dear friends; indeed, our 
affection for them would be only what instinet 


would prompt, and our condition would be 


) 
scarcely removed from t of brut 

What is it that has rendered some 1 ul 
mortal. th ( es the he t to throb ith joy at 


rer n ( ¢ What but the rht flasl 
of genius f it souls inn hrine, eo glori 
ol ly d p! yed to our view in t WIrilibgs oj 
m<¢ nd mighty ks which the light of 
in ct |) enabled them to perform? God 
made man Hlis own In and bestowed 
this I } h he n var to high ar lun 
seen WO! » hold cor 1ion with the great 
Author of | being, ar { n enjoy the fi 1- 
ship i y of th 1 hi 

The lit ) ning his alphabet, de 
lights as mu in the d ry of a ne l ! 
in t long l ‘ mn d he pl 
10 pher I I ] e Gi ( ol i und 


[i 
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shall walk, stumbling not, and that the weary 
ehall find rest—a ray bursts upon him more joy- 
ful, more gladdening, than any earthly ray, and 
he feels his gloom departing and his way made 
bright before him. 

From the cross there beams a light, cheering 
us onward in the path of life, and continually 
pointing away to another and higher life. If 
the light is faint at times, it is becatse our hearts 
are darkened, and the “shapes of the other 
world” are lost in that darkness. But this light 


is all we have as our pilgrimage closes, and we 


approach nearer to the ‘dark valley.”’ Itis our 


ruide throu th, till we are no longer wan le rers, 


but have reached our everlasting home, where 
Mount Calvary” will ever be in our hearts, 
1 the light fi the eross at its summit illu- 
mi ur ranso 1 spi 


FREDERIC KIND. THE GERMAN POET, 
4 ] } 

Pass by the more « ite Ger 

y 1D ts, as | aa. h r, ( Her ier 
and Korne th re { few v » 7 t te re- 
ir attention than Frederic K Thorough- 
ly German in his sympathies and t , his poems 
lo with f} t | ty of a Y 1 noble 
lowi forth i Is that our en- 
na l I . ( } y 18 

ly on ( I l 

. » of t F nh of hin 
H not 1n 


| é ‘ of our 
I 
} T hor 
al . 
T V mea 
a ’ 
j | or 
at can 
1 ret 
! 1 a 
ik 
I do 
effect, 
made 
ince 
J yi 
] ro- 
] } \ } + of f ' ‘Y o 
but h that bis f words 1 us wonder 
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that we had not discerned it before. His || 


“Wooden Pitcher,” on whose quaint carvings— 
as the old toper fills it with his favorite drink-— 
he discovers the varied emblems of human life, 
affects our hearts like ‘‘the old oaken bucket” 
of our own Woodworth, or “the old arm-chair” 
of Eliza Cook. 

in every line, tl 
all that is human is kis 


a Skull plough 


There is a grace and tenderness 
at makes us love to think that 
His lines ‘To 


ve . ys3 
ittle-field 


idred to us 
the B: 


where a 


] up on earry 
i o 


mother’s smile 


infant child, or where a ds 


us back to the home 


pend- 


rested upon her 


ent family mourned the stroke that robbed them 


of a husband and a father. Gently 


ion do we give back the bleach 


kindly com; 
ing bones—that cannot tell us, exes pt by a mute 


eloquen e, With what h pes and affections tl ey 


were once a ted—to the bosom of their 
mother earth, and, with a prayer to Heaven that 
their rest n no more be broken, ] them 
to their q slumb r, beneath the sha low of 
the humble s] b. AS We gaze W th tl yr ton 
“the ruins of 1 forest cast the pirit of 
desolation : ] the « us ol { 1 
lonelir | n of our hearts, and tl 
echo of ul p through tl ‘ 4 ] 
prea hes in £6 jlemn ft the vanity 
of that pride that « flung forth | l ne 
from i 1 bled wall “The G ful ! 
is on th ibutes that was ever paid 
to filial af 1 the te oul 
ey invol w hil we ee the « 1 
ro tr lay ) unable to drive tl y 

th le of sfather. At the | 

] y I , like the ] 
of Horel — 

I pa Kir 

‘ f the } { , 


V t i 17 ° ; { 
( r] I 
His | f } 

i j wi I 
{ y-fi | 
el 1 of ‘ 
and I 
for ] J | ] 
pursuits, re { 
p 7 t | , ] f | ri 
] 3 mad n to the lea 

nd | 1 that } 

l t to legal studies iH 

educated at t ty of Lei; nd at th 
4 f thirty r 1 his adn n to the bar 
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to wh 


belong, I ut to that guardian ang: ] of our infancy, 
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a Councillor were bestowed upon him by the 
Duke of Saxony. 


of the law until 1816, when he withdrew from 


He continued in the practice 


forensic pursuits and gave himself up to litera- 
ture. It was in this year that he published his 
first drama, “ The Country Life of Van Dyk.”’ 
This was soon followed by other writings, which 
were received with general favor; as ‘‘ Roswitha,” 
“ Natalia,” “Life and Love of Rynos, 


Sister Mynona.” 


and his 
were found 
tions of the 
books of 
like. A 
periodical which had been commenced by Bek 
Bekker’s death. 


He was associated with others also in their pub 


His minor poer 

seattered through the various public 
day, in the n Wspapera, magazin 
amusement, almanacs, annuals, and the 


ker was continued by him after 


lications as assistant editor. 
A collection of his poems first appeared at 
Leipsic in 1808. The easy flow of the rhythm, 


the simplicity, the heartiness, and touching 


naiveté of his poems, soon made them deservedly 
popul ar. Some of them were set to music and 
the favorites of Bone, 


It isa somewhat difficult task to select from 


became 


his poems any one that can claim preéminence 


over the others. Each has its own varied and 
peculiar .be auties. We have. | 
to present in English dress the one 
“The Angel of a Mother’s Love.” 
will be everywhere appreciated. There is no 
elime 


- 
- where its noble 


evel chose n 


entitl d, 


It is one that 


there is no hon tribute 


to maternal affection will not find a welcome 


and kindly gr eti v. The 3 ibj “ft its lf, 


is one to whose claims at ntion we 


all re spond, A ous 


mother’s love! eynonyvi 


ith a mother’s life—what a 1 oes it give 
us! what a book to read!——sacred, next to the 
hool of God. \ wol ld ot ¢ e} ly Oj n it, 


or read at random from its pag We could not 
lo it. It is a book that we would tal down 
from the shelves of memory, and read in the 
litude of our better and holier hours, It 
ems almost a sacrilege to speak to others in de 
tail of what it contains; thir thatr y be read 
the silent eye till t tears d it, but that 

! t not be uttered in wot Da’ of care and 
its of watchfulr t | rn down by 
fati , the mind racked \ i ty, the noise- 


tit may re h to a tastel palate, the 
a magic 
3 of pain, 


ym do all these belong. to whom ean they 
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that monitor of our childhood and youth, to 
whom we give the name above all others on 
earth to be breathed forth by a pure affection, 
with respect and honor? And then would we 
recall the patience that bore with us in our way- 
wardness; that tasked its ingenuity for our com- 
fort and gratification; that could even be pleased 
to devise, if not share our childish amusements; 
that greeted the ingenuity of our young fancies 
with a rewarding smile; the prayer that was 
taught us early on bended knee; the stories from 
the Bible that stored our young minds with holy 
memories; the kind and gentle counsels that distill- 
ed upon us like the dew, but whose sweet influence 
will go with us to our dying-day—what do all 
these bring before us, what image do they revive 
but that which was present to Cowper’s eye 
when he wrote his lines ‘To my Mother’s Pic- 
ture?” 

Every land may pay its tribute to this noblest 
and purest of human affections; but when all 
are paid, the heart will be still ready to welcome 
more. Such tribute makes us all richer in what 
constitutes the true wealth of our human lot. 
Yet few poems, even on this subject, can be found, 
that have a juster claim upon our hearty admira- 
tion than ‘‘The Angel of a Mother’s Love,” by 
Frederic Kind. It touches with a skilful hand 
the chords of feeling within our bosom, and fills 
our hearts with the echoes of a music that thrills 
us now by its whispered cadence, and now by 
its thunder-peal. The poet who possesses such 


power over us must have a heart of his own; 


and we may read this tribute to a mother’s love, 
and seem as we read it to have an insight into 
the home of t ie G man poet, where he drew in 
his earliest inspirations, Any lengthened disser- 
tation on the poet’s character or on his early 
training that we seem to want from our ignorance 
of the circumstances of his youth, is supplied 
from the productions of his own pen, in which 
the author’s heart claims the sympathy of our 
own. But we are delaying our readers frum the 


poem itself, 


THE ANGEL OF A MOTHER’S LOVE. 


WHEN the first pair for Eden’s bloom 

Found earth a <« rt and a tomb, 
One ang it red still 

While others 

Must leave the banished ones, will he 
His task of love fulfil, 


d the change to see, 


Loving, he followed the sad pair, 
Unseen—the angel of sweet care. 


* Mother of Jesus 
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His was the task the earth to make 

Heaven’s portals, nor his charge forsake, 
His younger brother’s weal ; 

His was the task in eve ry zone, 

Where dust-formed millions sigh and moan, 
Their pains and griefs to feel ; 

He their kind angel when forlorn, 


The hope of ages yet unborn. 


He kindles in the eye its fire, 

When gazes on his son the sire, 
Anxious and proud, yet mild ; 

The glow cheek at histouch warms, 

When, smiling, in her gentle arms 


The mother holds her child. 


Unharmed, from perils round that creep, 


He teaches trust’s fond pie dge to keep. 





Thou holiest feeling—thou art he, 
A mother’s love, that still will be 
In want, in death the same 


Uy n W s ice I centile love 
Of the All-merciful abo 

ro irth 8 lear-valiey came, 
Blest Mary * —at her breast the child, 
Pied that our God is reconciled 


Who, who is she whose wringing hands 


Cry nercy’’ to the rocks and sands? fF 
Whe lifts her voice on high ? 
© Goa! ¢eath’s night around me spread, 
But spare my Ishmae Scarce she said, 


A fountain murmured by ; 
Hope beamed upon her anguish wild ; 


1asted to refresh her child 


Oh. horror! frightful forms, I ween, 
Unfolding from the gloom are seen, 
Like ruins dark through flames ; 


pirits of hell their chains have broke ; 


’ 

Dark masses spread abroad ; their stroke 

Un ng vengeance aims 
Hark ! swords are clashing—ramparts shake | 
Woe to thy mothers! Bethlehem, quake ! 
In isses driven 
I word that speaks their doom is given; 

Glances like daggers steeled 
I il 1 y the hair, 
Ur r 1 cure 

Ma r st s d 
Vv s her ¢ a to save, 
On t 1 it finds a grav 
From Her ire I see 
Mary to Egy, ynd fi 

sat s rest 

W ocky di 
Wo \ i ant sleepeth well, 

{ r bre ast 
Wh angels the golden wing 
From light-j ed boughs do bend and sing 
Back from her irney turns there one, 


To seek her strayed, her darling son, 
Lost in the city’s crowd : 


Within the Ter , a8 Was meet, 


She finds hir it the Doctors’ feet, 


+t Hagar in the wilderness. 
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Her raptured eye beholds him there, 
Her grateful heart o’erflows in prayer. 


But lo! that mother’s torturing smart ! 

A two-edged sword hath pierced her heart 
Men mock the agony 

Of one she loves : in no lament, 

In no complaint, may she resent 
The base indignity; 

| 


She gazes, tll her eye-balis start, 


Upon the cross that wrings her heart 


The sacred body to her breast 
The sacred mourner gently pressed ; 


’Twas all that love could do 


She follows it to its dark home, 

Nor scarce e’en thus can leave the tomb, 
A mother’s love still true ; 

Now first her own keen grief she knows 


While he enjoys a soft repose. 


The solid globe, by fiery veins 
Upheaved ar 


d rent, in throes andypains, 
Bids dust and flame appal ; 
O’er glaciers pours the molten tide, 
And buries in destruction wide 
Herds, shepherds, homes, and all 
The avalanche’s plunge the fiery tide, 


Mark only where a people died. 


Yet curiosity will press 
To that dee p grave—make it confess 
The secrets buried there 


That city of a former world, 





On which swilt ruin thus was hurled, 
Must precious truth declare ; 

For there, in nature’s mighty tomb 

Proots of a mother’s love find room. 

Here tender woman, with loud cry, 

Fled when she saw destruction nigh, 


Till, held in earthquake’s grasp 


i 

Sh ted to the heavens her child, 

Imploring aid, wl sevaatitne wad 
With death’s resistless ¢ isp 

That noble form no may forget— 





On roof and staircase pressed the flood 
Of ashes and of fire 

She wou'd not s ierself to save, 

Her child uncared-for—other grave 
Phan its would not desire 

‘hus bent she o’er the precious trust 

Till buried by the falling dust 

Yonder, in I ence’ splendid halls 

The spell of genius on me falls 


Where a true mother’s love 
The lion’s thirst of blood restrains, 
And binds his might in gentle chains, 
Daring his rage to prove. 
Can higher power on earth be known 


Than that in the tamed lion shown ? 
There lived in quiet home and fair, 

A mother and a child, whose prayer 
She granted, forth to stray. 


“Where is my chi d 
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The zephyrs’ gentle breathings shook 

The orange boughs ; the babbling brook 
Lured him too far away : 

The boy, induced yet more to roam, 


Forgets to seek his mother’s home 


Suspense no longer can she bear ; 
She gazes forth with anxious care, 

But stillness reigns around 
The human flood no longer pours 
Along the streets ; the closéd doors 

Emit no human sound 
She rushes forth, hastes on, while they 
Who gaze upon her faint away. 
An anxious cry breaks on her ear 
‘Woman, the raging lion fear, 

That from his cage has broke 
His keeper died—none chains him more 4 
He rages—hark ! itis his roar 

‘O God! my child !’? she spoke ; 

hen, hasting on, sees, far away 


Beneath the tree, her child at play 


She quakes, she cries, she wavers now! 
The lion, rage upon his brow, 
Advances to the shade 
He shakes his mane, his parched tongue 
And long lank jaws to madness stung— 
His spring will soon be made 
Crushed by her torturing, anxious care, 


The mother sinks in dee p despair 


Fixed is her eye : tears will not flow 
She seems, a Niobe of woe, 
Her litted arm to stay. 
The lion stands, her anguish knows ; 
His rage is quelled to calm repose, 
He quickly slinks away 
The mother flies with trembling joy, 


Clasped in her arms her darling boy. 


Shall I forget thee, noble dame * 
Pride of thy country, who in flame 
Lave’s martyr death hast found? 
The raving spirits of the fire 
Obedient to their master’s ire, 
Make havoe all around 
He,’ how!s the Fire King, with fierce boast, 
Who dares to brave me now, 1s lost.’”’ 
The flames blaze on; they glow, they burn; 
The skill of man their course to turn 
Is vainly, vainly spent 
While, blind with an embittered rage, 
In their hot arms they seize as gage 
A helpless innocent. 
The anxious cry, 


A mother’s voice, found no reply 


Though all are silent—trembling all— 
A daughter’s rescue loud doth call, 
Her life for its to sell 
She braves the flame : her jewelled stone 
Tells what is told by no charred bone— 


Where her last tear-drop fell. 


* Princess Schwartzenberg, who perished in the fire et 
Paris, July 1st, 1810. 
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She perished-—in hi parting breath 


qu y ve other fire ’ 
Behold an s desires 
Wi | dies not 
I i i i 
I i won 
Wi no rt 
ort | i rms cc r 
" 
al Ss i 5 
ne , 
There are other poems of Kind that we should 


be glad to present to our readers, but space for- 


bids. 
—-sag> 0 +. Ge 
THE STRANDED SHIP. 


I wave often recalled the 


painful ‘emotion 
with which I first It was a larg 
and noble vessel, which the storm had driven 
upon the shore; and there it bad Jain for m Dy 


e sand. The waves 


months fast bedded in tl 


played amid its huge and broken timbers, and 
the sea had hung upon them its green mantle of 
What a story could that des 


late ruin tell, had it but a tongue! How o 


weeds and slime, 
‘ 

had its broad wings been outstretched to tl 
gale as it sped along its t 
many an eye, wel with the parting tear, had 
watched that receding v el, until the last sail had 
sunk beneath the horizor 


and night, sunshine and clouds, and dreams of 
home, until the storm awoke the ocean from it 


slumbers, and the ehip, like a frightened bird 
fled before its wrath Then followed the lor 
struggle with the elements; the night of fear, and 


watching, and despair; the convulsive moti 


of the staggering vessel, the waves broke ov 
it; the strange and un¢ hly moaning of its ] 
timbers, as they yielded to the power of the 
tempest, ar d the closi: ne, when a ra 
and shapeless wreck is thrown upon the beach 
to tell in voiceless el } it ! ’ At 
there it lies amid its l 1d desolation ith 


the ceaseless roar of the inf and the sighing of 
the wind for its soler 

Other ships go and return; but this b 
and stranded wreck rer . Neve 
it rock upon the swelling waves, and walk { 
water as if instinct with lif Once the voice « 
joy, the tread of bu y feet, and the hum of a 
life were heard there; but now 
desolate. 
waxes and wanes, the wind whistles, and the 


all is lonely and 
Day and night alt rnate. The moor 


| tempest’s breath spreads ruin in its path, but 
never more shall the sails of that once proud 
vessel be outspread; its strength and glory are 
gone for ever. 

Thus have I sometimes thought it is with the 
soul that is lost. There was a time when it was 
in a world of hope and probation, and when, 
under the sacred instructions of the Gospel, it 
might have been saved. But amid the storms 
of temptation and passion, it has gone down to 
death. The offers of I irdon, the truths of God’s 
Word, the convictions of conscience, the warnings 
of Christian friends, the influenees of the Holy 
Spirit have been neglected, and all is lost. The 
inner has entered eternity, with no love to God, 
and with nosympathy for Hisservice and worship. 
And there he must remain for ever, his character 


unchanged, except in the degree of its develop- 


ment The soul will retain all its faculties en 
will be conscience and reason, and 


memory a id thought, through its unmeasured 


of \ id pair, 
Li} ( l randed y l, en ugh is left 
f itto tell what it once was: but its gk ry is 
gone forever. A] soul! every feature unal- 
tere 1: every power in full exercis every im- 
pulse and passion awakened to their utmost in- 
tel Ly but all in ruiz every trace of God’s 
image effaced, and sin and despair where there 
might have been he 88 al 1 joy. Eternity will 
roll on its « eyel | the soul, though 
dying, v till] I rm will gnaw, 
the fir t t col D n r its unceas 
a Th h tf a 7 l thyself.” 


, } will } v ng thei 
f ht I ! * to 
Go | lost is shut Ip 
; J } med 
} | 
| l i { pra 
j r ? ri ( h Ver 
» and hing 
t ! ] ravished 
the v ( | | him 
1 Savi 1} ib] 
] na f h T ¥i i ete! 
echo of t D) { 11 into 
: ! 1 i this { 
reve ( \ tL Vv one his co lition, 
} } ; ¢ 
, hut } ( nein, it micht now 
] beer li bac] ted Sabbaths ; 
’ a | ] 
( truths. and I it tations which 
he has slighted ; on ] i n pr 1; on 


a seared conscience, a quenched Spirit, a neg- 

























lected Saviour. One dreadful scene in his pro- 
bation for ever fixes his eye, and adds intensity 
to his sorrows. It isthe time when, under clear 
convictions of duty, he passed the limits of divine 
forbearance, and in his love of the world, or his 
hope of a more convenient season, put away the 
great salvation, and was left evermore of the 
Spirit and of hope 

A lost soul! cast like a wreck upon the shore, 
the monument of God’s justice, the object of his 
wrath, “for whom is reserved the blackness of 
darkness for ever !”’ 

A lost soul! without hope, or joy, or light, or 
happiness! Who that reads these 
neglect of Christ, in his 


lines, in his 
love of sin, in the ob- 
duracy and pride of heart with which he resists 
the Spirit, is preparing for himself the elements 


of sorrow and remorse, the agon 


y and despair of 


the second death ? 


+2 +> oes 


THE ROD OF 


MOSES- 


A SERPENT. 


Tue event which the 


artist has here depi 


eminently striking and impressive in itself, de- 
rives, perhay 8, its highest interest from the 

of its oecurrencs individual who was i 
g litary witness, and the career to which it 
formed the appropriate prelude. We are intro 
duced, at once, to the classic ground of miraclk 
and divine manifestatior Horeb, the mount 
of God.”’ The 1 in this connection denots 
probal ly, the whole cluster of mountains occu 
pying the central and thern porti of that 
partof Arabia Pet 2 inserted betw 1 the arn 
of the Red 1. A en Irom o1 fi hi 
peaks, it appears of mountains, bl | 
rupt, naked worn | , af pot 
where the very of desolation might 1 
his throne.” Th tral range, runni north 
west and sou Ast t ninated at its northern 
extremity by t I front of i, 1 r 
perpendicularly above t! p! in toan altitude of 
from twelve 1 |} 1 feet Fre i 
base, that ma I ~ approas hed and touched 
stretches backw 1, for more than a mile, a 
grassy slope, enclosed on every side by “ru 1 


ee =e . lark ons of 
and venerable mountains olf dark granite; 


naked, splin l ridges of indes« 


1 peaks ani 
ble grandeur. 


This quiet ar 1 secluded retreat, the only spot 
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SERPENT. 
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amid these bold and precipitous ranges 


which at 
all meets the conditions of the narrative—being 


a place suitable for grazing, on the “back,” 
namely, west of the desert, and adjacent to 
Horeb—was, in all probability, the scene of the 
event we are to notice. 

Environed by this dark and colossal am phi- 
theatre of hills and precipices, soon to blaze with 
incessant lightnings, and resound with thunders 
and the trump of God; on this green oasis, yet 
to bend beneath the tramp of more than two 
linous hum of 


human voices, mingling with the bleating of sheep 


millions of people, the multit 
and goats, sits, at the period we are describing, 
in quiet and solitude, a shepherd, t 
Not the least 
ts here presented 


nding his 
the 
solitary 

J 


flocks, remarkabl 


to 


among 


obje us is thi 
man, 

Among the Hebrews, the descendants of those 
who, in the days of Jacob and Jose ph, emigrated 
of Li 


nultiplied hardships, 


into Egypt, were two of the trib vi, who, 
amid their captivity and i 
were solaced with a child of uncommon beauty 
and Afraid of that 
which, not content with embittering 

hard lot, had ordered the ext 


male offspring, these parents retained t) 


attractiveness. tyranny 


} their 


own 
srmination of their 
ir infant 
valment, till, fearful of 
in a skiff of 
2 a d, leav- 
1mong the rushes of the Nile, awaited the 
result. It happened that the kin daughter, 
roing with her attendants to bathe, discovered 
sought for, and the 
elf. Intrusted 
to her eare, the boy was at leneth: 
princess, adopted into the roy 


for thr 28 


det 


papyrus, made 


menths in eon 
ction, the mother deposited it 


Impervious to wate 


it A pur 


2 Was mother of 
for a time 
1 to the 


ily, and edu- 


the child pre ented her 


i 
eated in all the wisdom of the Evy pt —the 
na n then in the forefront of civil tion, and 
vh : palac 3, temples porticoes, obel atues, 
and canals, after the waste of thirty turies, 
ar till t wonder of the world. J honors 
id privileges thus shower on t! ry L 
Vit did 1 { lier Le hi ali ior i I peo- 
ple, not el his h t to t I tunes, 
When a t forty yea of age, vi ng them 
ne day at their toil, h 1 Hebrew beaten 
by his task-master ] ted at the outrage, 


eeing himself its only witness, he killed the 
Egyptian, and hid his body in the sand. The 
affair reached the ears of the king. A warrant 
i rpetrator. He fled; and 
ear of him by a well-side, in the land 
of Midian, the Gulf of 
’Akabah. The driving 


ued against its | 


lj ining tl 


. r 
pri 


territory a 


daughters of the 
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thither their flocks to water, were rudely re- 
pulsed by shepherds. The resolute stranger, 
again the vindicator of the right, interfered, and 
successfully, in their behalf. 

As might be expected, his manly gallantry was 
duly reported at home, where he was welcomed 
with Oriental hospitality, and made, ultimately, 
a member of the household. For forty years 
the courtly and accomplished exile, apparently 
forgetful of the regal honors he had deserted, 
pursued the peaceful occupation of a shepherd, 
tending his flock on the green sward thus embo- 
somed amid the stupendous crags and splintered 
peaks of Horeb, the mount of God. 

It is he, then, who is before us—Mosss, 
the son of Amram and Jochebed, of the tribe of 
Levi; the adopted son of the daughter of Pha- 
raoh ; the son-in-law and herdsman of Jethro, the 
priest of Midian. 

The period being reached in that economy of 
which all history is the development, when the 
nation destined from eternity to be the reposi- 
tory of the true r ligion was to be led cut of 
the house of bondage into the pron ised land: 
an individual was to be chosen as its deliverer, 
guide, legislator, and instructor, who would 
command the confidence and respect of the He 
brews; whose talents, accomplishments, and per- 
sonal bearing would secure him influence at 
court; who had been trained to endure weari- 
ness, privations, and opposition, with meekness 
and resignation ; and whose religious character 
and deportment rendered him a suitable medium 
of communication between God and man. The 
same providence that created the exigency had 
raised up and qualified the man to meet it. We 
have seen him a shepherd in Midian. 


As he thus followed his unambitious calling, 


euddenly a thorn-bush took fire, lighting up th 
sky, the plain, and the majestic panorama that 
surrounded him. He drew nearer. The trunk. 
the branches, the twigs, the leaves, each attenu- 
uated point and fibre glowed in the fierce h at, 


yet unconsum d! Rooted to the spot, his eye 
riveted on the struggling but baffled flame, a 
voice from its midst addressed him, and he found 
himself in the visible presence of God. “Ap- 
proach not hither. Remove thy sandals from 
thy feet; the place where thou standest is holy 
ground.” 

Jenovan proceeded to disclose his design in 
this interview. The covenant Friend and Pro- 
tector of the Hebrews, as of their fathers, long 
the witness of their degradation, and of the 


arrogant injustice of their masters, he had now 


come to break the pride of the oppressor, and 
emancipate its victims; and of both, Moses was 
selected to be the instrument. With a modesty 
and self-distrust, the ordinary attendant on the 
highest merit, the awe-struck shepherd hesi- 
tates. Who shall he say sent him? ‘The great 
I AM, the Self-Existent, the God of Abraham, and 
of Isaac, and of Jacob.” 

But what credentials can he plead? “ What 
is that in thine hand?’ It was his walking-staff, 
to whose use he must have been habituated in 
Egypt. ‘Cast it on the ground.” It became a 
serpent! and Moses fled before it. “ Now put 
forth thine hand and take it by the tail!” It was 
a staff again. 

Such the scene, the individual, the event, 
which the artist has portrayed. 

In the back-ground, Sinai, the neglected 
flock clambering along its sides; nearer, the bush 
in flames; in the fore-ground, Moses, gazing 
with awe and terror on the miraculous trans- 
formation. 

The miracle was twofold. A simple rod, rigid, 
inanimate, transformed into a living, moving 
reptile; the reptile retransformed into a rod. 
But was this reallya miracle? Yes; if the nar- 
rative may be trusted. Language could not be 
more explicit. ‘‘It—the rod—became a serpent ; 
it—the serpent—became a rod.” 

Are not such changes contrary to all expe- 
rience? Contrary to all ordinary experience 
they doubtless are; to say contrary to all expe- 
rience were to beg the que stion; to presuppose 
that even this instance is no exception, which is 
the point in dispute. Are not such occurrences 
unnatural? Yes; they are contrary to the laws 
of nature. The 


modesin which the God of nature acts. 


laws of nature are the or linary 
No one 
can prove that they are the only modes, or, in 
every possible instance, the best m: les; but only 
the ordinary modes, The same general good 
| 


1 requires that, in all ordinary cases, the 


divine activity should manifest itself in aeccord- 


whie 


ance with fixed laws—the like causes, under the 
like cireumstances, producing the like effects— 
may require, in some extraordinary cases, a de- 
parture from the rule. Thus, these very varia- 
tions may themselves be the development of a 
yet higher law. Apply these principles to the 
The great end to which earth 
and time, with all their productions, events, and 


case before us, 


laws, are subordinate, is the display of the divine 
perfections in the moral renovation of our race. 


The power alone adequate to this reformation is 
| Christianity. This Christianity is to be heralded 
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by the successive voices of prophets, prefigured 
by external rites and emblems, and engrafted on 
the Theocracy. A particular family, selected by 
Infinite Wisdom, trained in the severe school of 
adversity, rescued by supernatural interference, 
isolated from the surrounding idolatry, is to be 
the recipient of the divine oracles and institu- 
tions, and to perpetuate them till the advent of 
the Messiah. 

An individual capable of heading such a move- 
ment, giving it the right impulse, and in the 
right direction, leaving his moral and intellectual 
impress on his own and all after-generations, 
He will need 


not only the preparatory discipline, but a clear 


seems an important prerequisite, 


and abiding conviction that God has indeed dele- 
gated to him this high mission. This conviction 
it was the evident design of the miracle we are 
contemplating to awaken and keep alive. His 
staff, probably his intimate companion for years, 
Moses was directed to cast upon the ground. 


On the instant it was instinct with life; eyes 


} 


gleamed, scales glistened in the sun, a serpent 


bowed 


surprising a result ? 
I 


this miracle i1 pire 1 must be p rpetuated, There 


should be no harassing doubts in the presence of 


Pharaoh, nor by the sea, nor in the wilderness, 


Hence the serpent is retransformed into the staff. 
It is to go with its possessor, his divining-rod, 
through all his wonder-working career. That 
rod, itself a perpetual miracle, called down th 
mingled hail and thunder, and made fire to run 
along upon the ground. That rod summoned 


the portentous cloud of locusts, 


That rod divided the sea on either hand, afford- 
ing an exit to the Israelites, and drowning in its 
i That rod 
emote the rock at Rephidim, “turning the wil- 
derness into a standing water.”? That rod rolled 
backward the tide of battle, bringing disaster on 


the fortunes of Amalek. In all th 


impetuous recoil the pursuing armies, 


instances 
its presence and agency are assert d; in others, 
they are apparently inferred. One other instance, 
where the allusion, though possibly to the rod 
of Aar n, is m< 


the last. The ‘“‘great and terrible 


Me 
> ea 
> 

4 

L 


prol ib] r 18 
wilderness’ 
was crossed, and the Hebrews—now another 
generation—had arrived asecond time at Kadesh, 


yn the borders of Canaan, when, again, “there 
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was no water for the congregation.” “ Hear 
now, ye rebels: can we bring you waier out of 
this rock?” was the expression of that distrust 
which excluded Moses and Aaron for ever from 
the promised land. 

Yet the rod—“his rod ”--which Moses had 
taken from the Divine presence, and by the Di- 
vine command, had not lost its virtue. The 
twice-smitten rock “opened,” and man and 
beast shared its refreshing streams. ’Ain-el-Wei- 
bah, the most frequented watering-place in the 
valley of *Arabah, is the probable site of Kadesh. 
In the back-ground tower the ragged and purple 
summits of Hor, the burial-place of Aaron; 
and in the vale beneath still gush the unwearied 
waters. 

The rod whose authentic 


narrated, is famed both in Mohammedan and 


history I have thus 
Jewish legends. They describe it as the growth 
of Paradise, transmitted through Enoch, Shem, 
and the Patriarchs, to Joseph ; from the palace 
of the Pharaohs transferred to Midian, where it 
became eventually the companion and property 
of Moses, 

Of its ultimate disposition we are ignorant. 
The expression in Numbers, “from before Jeho- 
vah,” would seem to intimate that, when not in 
use, it was laid up in the tabernacle, with 
Aaron’s rod that budded. 


have survived the scenes in w hich it was so con- 


There it may long 


spi ‘uous an actor. Yet, as it is nowhere included 
among the revered relics of the sanctuary, we 
might conclude, with the Arabie legend, that it 
accompanied its owner to his mysterious grave. 
Not unnatural nor unpleasing is the picture of 
Moses, now in his hundred and twentieth year— 
forty years in Egypt, forty in Midian, forty in 
the wilderness—climbing by its aid to the top of 
Pisgah, to survey the promised heritage of his 
people, and die on the threshold of Pale tine. 
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the land of thought,” thou 


art without limit and without boundary. Thought 


“ ©, SPIRIT-LAND ! 


will wing its way back to the beautiful home of 
childhood, the loved friends of youth, and all 
endearing associations that cluster around one’s 
early days. The heart may be cold to outw ard 
seeming; it may be ruled by ambition, hardened 
by the love of gold, or led on by the desire for 


fame; but however isolated man may be, how- 
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ever unloving he may seem, there will still be 
one vital spark in the affections that will kindle 
when, in some lonely hour, the thought of his 
youthful days, like the music of a half-forgotten 


; ] its ra li in 


m may be 


dream, sh e around him; and though 


will be so 
1 ‘ 


e, Uv 


the sensati evanescent, it 


sweet that he will desire, were it possib 


break the bonds that bind him to earthly object 


and to grasp the visions of his youth, and revel 


in their pure light for ever; but he sighs to 


think that his hay pi st day 


, 
ys are past, and must 
ever be to him likeas D) 


that 


tar that has fall n, a hs ppy 


passed away, or a romance 
| ; 


dream that has 
has died in the dark shad 


The poet, when seeking a tl 


» 1: 
v ol reality. 


verse, will turn with fection ¢ 1 pride to | 
early home, avhere first he f It the divine in ] 
ration of poetic fir vhere first he roamed t! 
wild-wood, or | ned to the warbler’s 1 
gleanin rsomething round which he might w 
with God-given power, his glowing fat . al 
as he tra their P e imagini is, he feel } 
life is full of poetry and thought. Every | 
that trembles, every flower that lifts its ch 

to the sun, and ey ry bird that warbles its glad 


some lay, wafts a cup of incense to the shrine of 
poetry ; yet all the brilliant tissues that a lovir 
heart could weave would still bow to early as 
sociations as the source f 
power had flown. 

It matters not if the home be 
poetry will find sweet music in the babbling 
rivulet—affection within the cottage walls—reat 
on the green earth, and 
frowning precipice. It will find a calm delight 
in the hour of sunset, wher 
slowly sinking behir 
an unclouded blaze of 1i 
objects; and as its beams rest upon the hushed 
deep, gil ling the green billows, and again r 
flecting back to earth with ed radiance, 


forming the ved in the glowir 


ineré 
paradise descri 
language of the poet, it will crown with la 
his anxious brow, and send a soothing 
to his fainting heart. 

The sunset hour is a fittiné? moment for ref 
Even like the Db, mus 
into their last resting-; 


same meridian of glory 


tion. 


ice, perhaps when in the 
as this brilliant orb. It 
would seem as though the evening hour should 


} 


] 
Ve ly 


that mankind should 
oils of the day; but 
{ 


s onward, still on- 


be a peace ful one; such | harmony a 
quiet pervade all nature, 
then bid adieu to thet 


it is not thus. The sun moy 


‘ er 
schemes of manhood: it h 


st from the social group: it has cloud 
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le 


ward in its appointed course, through the beau- 
tiful, unfathomable d¢ pths of blue, yet seldom 
Let us for a 
The 
e of feli ity: 


leaves the hearts of men at peace. 
moment look into their various pursuits. 
first scene presente 1 to view is or 


and 


nee into life rest here, the echo would be hap- 


no cankering care intrudes: should tise 





piness; but our thoughts cannot always linger 
where are woven the most beautiful threads in 


th : oo web of life.” We | a on to those who 
entered the gay world with a loving heart; mo 
the beautiful brow; no care 
spirit; yet contact with the 


1 low the beau- 





» crowned with the halo of merri- 


ment, and has erushed the joyo spirit from 
Which no sound but sweetest music once whis- 
pered; or perhaps th ho are blessed with 
4 spirit to brook the falsehoods of the world 
. that v y! ] have been 
nt watchers at the d } of those they 


n the pure spirit 
fend its way to the Author of its being, and 
ve said, 1n the sorrow of t! heart— The life- 


¢ - a 1] : 
stream is loosened, the “golden bowl broken,” 





who 


is ¥ th-seeker. 


dly feeling; 1 hecked every h felt im- 
| ilse, to bend his whole soul to the ons purpose 
of attaining wealth; ha n his hoard of glit- 

t gold increase day by day: his coffersswell 
with their lded { [ ce ly dye, 





long rent , and vit elled armor, 
in the olden days of chivalry: yet he wakes 
3 from a dream, and sa) [ am not happy. 
His guiding star has fallen; no longer does the 
fascination exist to lure him the acquisition 
f wealth hich |} ! bat his soul to ob- 
sin. The waters of life close over him: his gok 
: . i” 


’ 


ferred ippi pon him in life 
leath; his gold ean: t procure his 


} h enters all h of t} i 1 of the 
, of the hich d of the low. It has para- 
lyzed the efforts of age, and frustrated the 


i ] led the hs ppy 


uth by taking the fairest and bright- 


ns of y< 


1 the 





} 4 4 

bright drean 3, ar 1} ced i rnet on the lat 

: _ > S23 28 > | 

ng brow of childhoo - and as the requien of 


eee 
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FEAR OF THE ANGELS. 


departed hopes is still sounding in mournful 
murmurs of the fading joy of earthly pursuits, 
we are led to exclaim: 
“Oh! if no other bor 
To keep our hear 


Who would not try 


Where all we love 


i 2 oe — 
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‘I Ft 
entotl 
to my spirit 


snrink trom 


79 


And thus, before the silvery-winged, ethereal throng to 


stand, 
Who, pure and loyal, 
hand, 
Erect in conscious d 
How will my s; 


abide ? 


timorous s& 
know 


The measure of t 


rom His 
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The Lan whe ed am ied for me!’’ shall be thy the world cannot fathom. He has made the 


soul, that which is God-like. invisible to its own 


Ke, Visipie to 


seeciina sia tales anne mortal-veiled ey Those that we love die, and 

; we stand by and watch them till the latest 

Then fea A y Ww ‘ breath bi N see that which is not of 
—— earth, bre aking loose fron he ave wket? 

—s ; ‘ . Lan Wwe hear th rushing f the 40U ngs, 1D 
With glow £ eps ts flight? Can we sex Ss le} artur rom this 


13 ’ . . 
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yver the vista of our girlhood, when, in all the 


sincerity of a school-lassie’s heart, we wished we 


yut’”—onee a young lady, and then, 


were but 


] } } + r+. la ? 
33 We vainly imagined, an “end to trouble. 


this was the climax to our young hopes, the 


hi ] m } ; Pp 2 
highest top-stone of our longing ambition. Loor 
rirls! thus we are discontented in every station, 
and know not alue till gone—the young 
ooking forward to womanhood, as the summit 

1] nis — oe — wn 
of all happiness, and yet, when at its top, gazing 


ul girls 


wain.” 


It is bett ‘ for could the heart be all 
happy here, would sigh for no other home 
[hus in every r do we, as children, see th 
wisdom of our Father. How beautil s this 
oursery-plac¢ has given us Its broad 
spreading bos t yard in w h we gam 
Ol the w l I i lows , are 
yur playth , en we weary and would 
rest, our sh of fretted star-work, in 
sid witl Oh un 1 pirit ‘ 
rrateft much foc nes lo! such 
s dwelling t \nd yet, though th rrea 


igged piace espe 

When w ng ovel flowers 
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But we will tear us from these sad pages in 
the book of life, which we must all, sooner or 


later, ponder over. And now, kind reader, “a 


few words more,” as the preachers say, and 


we 


will tip the end of this our introductory fe ather 


In our next shedding, we shall have our 
thoughts, we trust, more concentrated—for this 
we design only as a preface to ou ithers. We 


shall dabble, hereafter, in a little of any thing 
und nothing, hoping, with our humble efforts, 


ast a tew of the many readers of 


d compar l 


re concluding, let e say to u, kind 


reader, that I am ibsence, 


it my old home I hance it h yne that 


is awak ‘ned the W n to da ik is QD n 


DK, 
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ler 1 ful pirat 4 iwnh iere, 
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THE NEWSPAPER AGE. 


BY PARSON QUILL. 
TuEre may have been as much truth as poetry 
The golden, 


silver, brazen, iron, are past, and nothing is left 


in the old fancy about the ages. 


to us but the leaden age, unless this be combined 
with the fragments of all the others to make an 
amalgam age—the age of 
Well, let us be content with it. 


mightier than all the others. 


the printers’ 
It is at least 


type. 


If in some re spects 


the scale descends, in others, it ascends. The 
savage can pick up gold from the river’s sands: 
let him have it, and farewell to the golden age. 
The roam I 


on the hill-side to supp 


ng Spaniard can, as he seizes the shrub 


I 
rt him from falling, pull 
up the soil that reveals the silver. Let him coin 
his pieces of eight from the mines of Potosi, and 
we will not 
Chinese 
coin, but the age of gong, cymbal and tamtam 
little to our taste. 
the warrior, verging into that which pre duces 


envy him his silver age. The 
may pride himeelf on his brass or copper 


3 


Iron belongs to the age of 


the ploughshare, the anvil, the saw, the hammer. 
It introduces us m 
elviliz 1 life. It is for us to boast the age of 


n, the last and greatest of all. 


‘ ly to the I hysical aspects « f 
lead, or amalga 
If it were given me tos 
cessive periods of time, I would take the bow 


a symbol for suc- 


and arrow for one, the sword for another, the 
parchm<¢ nt, or the Gothic structure, or the feudal 


eastle, fi r ant the re but in tak it g@ the newsp Ay er 
for our own, there would be no room to mistake 


the age to which it belonged. It is anew power 


that has just appeared upon the stage. If tl 
cowled monk represents the middle ages, the 
steel-clad knight the age of chivalry, I would 


bid the painter place upon the canvas, as repr 


gentative of the nineteenth century, a man with 
a newspaper in his hand, with a printing-prees 
worked by steam in the background. Editors 


aupersede generals, and the knight of the quill 
is mightier than the knight of the sword. The 
Alexand 
battles of empire 
of men. 

Take up the newspaper, and look at it. It 
tells you that ours 
rors the tastes of its readers, and yet it is a 


is a cosmopolitan age. It mir- 
printed map of the world. It is the daguerreo- 
type of the human race of to-day. There is an 
account of a battle in the Black Sea, of an insur- 
rection in China, of our fleet entering a harbor 
of Japan, of a project for uniting the Atlantic to 


|| the Pacific with iron bands of commerce, of de- 


bates in Congress, and of the fire in your own 
neighborhood, whose alarm broke your slumbers 
last night. What a singular compilation of in- 
telligence! And yet, whether from near or far, 
it concerns you. 


You re ad it. 


You expect to find it there. 
And just so it is with every other 
reader. That newspaper suggests strange ideas 
of the world’s progress, Italy and Hungary are 


our neighbors. Bedini and Bassi are no fictions 
ions. We have a property in the vir- 
tues or the vices of others, and they in ours, 


Nations ar 


. 
all are brethren. 


e but branches of one great family, and 


But take another glance at the ne wepaper. It 


is a mirror of ourselves. Our own character ia 
reflected in it. It shows our virtues and vices, 
our capacities and our neglect. It tells you that 
we are a people that love amusements. Here 
are panoramas and concerts, theatres and lyceums, 


hippodromes and prize-fights. Here are columns 
of the Liturgy of Mammon, the God of Wall 
treet. We are very respectful to his Majesty, 
This scrap of inked paper has more 


ll than this t Say. It tell 





s you that we stand 





lly in thing like a Maine Law, 
in its 1 1ults, and burglaries, and 
mut bd If Iwas to make a temper- 
ance §] ! islature, I am notsure but 
I would hold up a daily paper, and say, ‘‘Ho! 


.w-makers, read this; it is mor expressive 
But read further 


or eloqueuce.” 
You see our eapacities and means for self- 








1 v , unparalleled in all pr us time; 
ry ‘ res, seminaries, churches. Here is 
h pict > | sinted by type i our commerce 
nd 1, of the t we cherish, the 
cultivate, the books we 1 1 the men 
for rulers, the topics t! agitate the 
popular 1 1, the character and influence of this 
t n I ng on t i yy corre 
} ~J The ( N with al 
t} pro] WW I Py icant as 
t} sheet py y! g before 
} y 7; } 
I s the newspay an ! which the 
may look and see its own , and know 
itself. The difficul most look into it as 
the bea ty does into tl class—not to detect 
faults, but to feeda selfish pride. Their curi sity 


is greater than their power of reflection 
But the newspaper has in itself a vast signifi- 
cance. Little did Benjamin Franklin even think, 


about a century ago, of what the periodical press 


yas so soon to become ; certainly he could scarcely 
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have imagined it, when nothing as yet existed 
of it but the feeble germ which his own hands 
had helped to plant; and his good mother-in-law 
hesitated to give her daughter to the printer, be- 
cause there were already two printing-offices in 
the colonies, and she was not sure that the coun- 
try could support them. 

And now what is the printing-press? It is a 
new element of civilization and progress intro- 
duced among the nations, a third estate in the 
legislation of the world. How busy it is, with 
its steam breath and iron nerves, working day 
and night, never complaining, never weary— 
sending out its winged thoughts, light almost as 
asnow-flake, yet striking blows that ring on the 
anvil where a nation’s character is shaped ; scat- 
tering its weekly if not daily messages, that they 
may give back an echo from even the most dis- 
tant dwelling of the wilderness; flooding us 
with books, periodicals, pamphlets, newspapers ; 
making everybody’s business ours, and ours 
everybody’s; saving us much time and trouble 
in doing what the Athenians did—that charac- 
teristic of an actively thinking and doing nation— 
the always hearing or telling of some new thing. 
If it slanders, it does it with a thousand mouths 
at once. If it harangues, the printing-press is 
even a taller stump than that they cut in the 
land beyond the Hoosiers. If it circulates the 
punch-bowl of humor, in all probability the 
company drink nearly in concert around the 
globe, and b yond the Missi ippi there are side 
shakings responsive to those beyond the Ganges, 
If it reads divinity, its learned audience out- 


numbers Prineeton or New Haven by thousands 
If it turns politician, office-holder knowledge 
with gratitude its | ¢ id-and butter elk ju nee, or 


translate its editorials as Mene, Mene, Vekel, 
Upharsin. When it thunders, Niagara sinks to 
1 whisper at its roar. It comes as near as pos 
sible to our ideal of a human Omnipresence, 
lif we 
ould see all over the land the unfolded sheets 


low the very heavens would be darker 


as they fall at every man’s door! The distant 
log-eabin which sunset finds under the shadow 


of the Rocky Mountains, must have its news 
paper. A man must read what th | rinter says 
before he can cast his vote. Would that it were 
not quite so often the printer’s devil that says it! 
But with all its power for good when used aright, 
God forbid that we should vindicate it in all it 
does! It seems to be en ancipated from the sen 


tence of Christ on men, Ye cannot serve God 


and mammon. It works for truth and falsehood, 
for God and the Devil too. It prints Bibles and 
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novels, good books and bad books. It is the 
organ of purity and the organ of corruption. It 
is a type of the powers of the age, all of them to 
be vigilantly watched. Freedom makes it her 
sentinel, and Despotism her tool. 

And see what a short century has made of it. 
In 1754 it was but little in advance of what it 
was when in Venice the gazetta coin coined the 
word gazette while it paid for its hearing. In 
1724 there were in England three daily, eight 
weekly, and ten evening papers three times a 
week. In this country there were at the most 
but one or two. Now what is England /—what 
the United States? Ours is a land of newspa- 
pers. Our literature for the most part is a 
newspaper literature. In the poor man’s home 
you see but few books, perhaps, but the news 
paper lies on the table, and that is his library. 
The printing capital of the world is enormous, 
and it has sprung into existence for the most part 
within the last fifty years. Men now living can 
remember the infancy of newspaper literature. 
But who can measure its power to-day?! Thou- 
sands of presses are ever busy to tell us what is 
doing in the world—to spread before us the pa- 
norama of the present time. All civ i lands 
are at once blessed and cursed by the printing- 
press. Cabinets and regencies tremble at it 
Autocrats denounce it, and Popes excommuni- 
cate it. But it will not shrink from the prisons 
of one or be awed by the bulls of the other. 
Even in the heart of Mohammedanism, it is eor- 
recting Omar’s blunder in burning the Alexan 
drian Library. In India and China it is flinging 
off Christian tracts by the million of pages, and 
Mandarins and Brahmins are forced to en ploy it 
in self-defence. Who would have dreamed of 
this that had seen the “English Mercury,” now 
lying in the British Museum, dated J ly 28, 
1588, as it came from the press? 


But of one thing the newspaper is a perpetual 


remembrancer. It refutes the falsehood, that we 
are_or can be isolated among the nat 3—that 
we are to think and act and legislate for our- 
selves alone. We belong to the cor nity of 
the world. We area portion of the g 
rh 


{ family 
of man, and all our | est interests are common. 
Take up the newspaper It is the creature of 
the popular taste. It is just what cireum 

stances and wants and passions make it. It is 
true to the facts and relations of our existence, 
Open it and read. What meets your « ye! Party 
conflicts and arguments, it is true ; the doings of 
i legislation and the proceedings of our courts of 


ii 
|| justice and social organizations—railroad projects 
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and Wall street experience. But something 
more. There you read of Russia and Turkey, 
England and France, Austria and Hungary, India 
and Japan, Persia and China, Mexico and Brazil, 
Australia and the islands of the sea. Why ? 
They are all our neighbors now. Their cireum- 
stances concern us. Their interests are ours. 
The claims of man, larger than those of commu 
nity or of native land, demand our notice. Com 
merce and the progress of the age and our com- 
mon hopes, as well as the principles of a true 
Christianity, forbid our isolatior The newspa- 
per gives us foreign intelligence simply becaus: 
it has ceased to be foreign, because it concerns 
us, because the race is one. The “tongue of the 
Egyptian sea is destroyed.” The river is smitten 
in its seven.streams, and 
The barriers of empire are breaking down. Th: 


men go over dry-shod. 


Chinese walls of selfish nationality are giving 
way. The whole race has common relations and 


terests. An American citizen in 


common ir 
Austrian dungeons is a man whose humanity 
must be vindicated, or we are traitors to our 
trust of freedom An unfriended exile on the 
shores of the Mediterranean implores the pro 
tection of our flag, and the shield of the whol: 
powe r of the Am«¢ rican | I ion, i need be, sl ] 
be thrown around him. Japan, closed for cent 

ries against foreign commerce, can play the hei 


mit no longer. It is too late for nations to im 


mure themselves in convents and monasteries 
Th 3 force of things c mpels Englar d to abandor 

e obsolete notions of protection, and open he: 
th | | 


ports to the free commere of the world. Th 


wilderness is becoming a village, the village a 
city, the nation | 1 neighborhood. Ky y 
thing proclaims the brotherhood of man, and 
that it will be vain to deny it much longer Ir 
this age of newspapers the Russian Aut 
must stand like the meanest criminal at the bar 
of public opinion. Wars may no lor be pre 
claimed in jest or a freak of passion. The D 

of Tuscany’s prisons are the talk of nat 
Opp! slon the wot er is the mou i 

berg around I bf ws « larknes } 

but the lightnings flash out its epitaph. It 
melt away. It cannot long remain alive 1 


around it. The laws of national progress, ol 


advanc¢ing civilization, of a world preading mo 
rality, ce rtily its d It is as vain to res 
the decree as to bid the seasons pause, or the s 
forget to shine. J re when | gy ptian prieste 


hid their light ur 1 bushel, and held the 





mon ypoly of lean he age when nations 


could strive to keep their arts and discoveries to 


themselves successfully, and forbid to impart 
them to the stranger—the uge when each nation 
shut out all others from access to its colonies— 
when Spain, in the bigotry of folly, forbade the 
export of gold that poured in like a flood from 
the New World, and, contemning the principles 
of justice as well as of political economy, grew 
poor while she hoarded—the age when feeble 
communities, struggling against upjust power, 


were left to be crus , Without aid or 
syinpathy—all these have passed away and will 
never come again. Every sheet that falls from 
the press, whatever else it may be, is their obitu- 
ary notice. There is a consolidation of nations, 
a community of interests, that binds them to- 
gether. Strive against it as any may, the time 
is coming when citizens p will have a cosmopo- 
litan significance. As each county belongs to 


the State, and each State to the Union, so each 


nation will be a member of the world’s great 
confederacy, and the whole globe will be one 
commonwealth. The peculiarities of national 
law and usage will in great measure melt away. 
The exclusiveness of customs and privileges will 
grow obsolete. Even now, no nation can claim 


great men for itself alone. Commerce and 


ita 
LUS 


the printing-press forbid the exclusive appropri- 





ation very free land shares with us our 
Washington. Milton wrote as well as thought 
for all time. But the period must come when 
the earnest actor and thinker need not wait for 
the grass to grow green over his grave, before 
his name is a household word in every latitude, 
in every clime. When he speaks, the lightning 
wires will make nations his audience. India 
and China and Egypt will claim him as a kins 
man, and Africa will speak of him as a brother. 


The newspaper, then, apart from the facts it 


‘ommunicates, has a moral significance. It is 

f of suggestions of duty [t bids us enlarge 

I W » tl 1 ine f our duties to a 

‘ | It 13 us look yond the present, and 
hi ¢ if re W hy of our hoy 


a cat 1 , and j ea led 
to ji pl sopher’s phy (About 
ul \ l ) one evening, V v ae 

ve! yr to a London aud ( i et ‘ i 
robon ! wite ente! t room in @ passion, 

I 

1 i ' ] f 
ind maliciol y ove! rned several | ( ap 
paratus; when all the notice Ferguson took of 
. : ~ 
the catastrop! was the vation to his audi 


ence, ‘ Ladies and geptiemen, I have the misfor- 


tune to be married to this woman.” 




















WE ALL DO FADE AS A LEAF. | 


BY REV DR. HARRIS. 


Have you never been struck, reader, by the 
evident resemblance between the various appear- 
the 
human mind, as well as the successive stages of 


ances of nature and the various states of 
human life? If not, reflect on it, and you will 
find it interesting. 
the 


We can easily conceive how 


Divine Being might have created a per- 
‘tween our condition and the 
state of nature around us, When he pron 
the earth he 
have aggravated that curse, by surrounding us 


rable 


He might have reduced the large variety 


petual variance b 
yunced 
might 


accursed “for our sakes,” 


to a painful extent with immiti same- 
ness. 
of animal tribes to the few which we use for 
food ; and have left us no quadruped to please 
us with its gambols—no insect to sport in the 
summer’s sun——no birds to delight us with their 


He taken 
away all the beauty of the landscape, by com- 


flight and their song might have 
manding the hill to sink and the valley to rise 
toa perfect level—by sinking the torrent and 
the rivulet beneath the surface of the earth—and 
by substituting for the towering and luxuriant 

And 
led the 


moon and the stars to withdraw their light, 


tree nothing but the thorn and the brier 
from this scene he might have comma! 

and 
have permitted the sun to have looked upon it 
And had thé of 


nature worn an aspect so dreary, he doubtless 


only through a cloud. face 


would have counted himself most happy, or 
rather least miserable, who could have secluded 
himself most effectually from beholding it. But 
so far from being surrounded by such a scene, 
Paradise was not more adapted to man in his 
state of primeval purity, than th 


dition of 


present con- 
nature corr ‘sponds with our altered 


circumstances. 


We know not to what extent the fall of man 
affected the original constitution of nature. In 
the po tie ey f Milt 

cy lowe rops 

We t l 

But this, .more than p ally rect, wa 
only a presa of approachi: I lut 
From the tenor of the curse, we learn that a 
material change, never to be revoked, im 
mediately followed Nor do we know the 


effects produced by the universal deluge, and by 


other convulsions of nature. But whatever they 


may have been, we find ourselves the passing 
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| Inhabitants of a world where nature, animate 
and inanimate, seems to sympathize with our 


lot, to point out our duties, and to remind us of 
our end. Nature, in this light, is only a grand 
depository of means intended to promote the 
end of our being. It isa temple in which piety 
finds herself surrounded by a thousand emana- 
tions from the Supreme, and addressed by a 
thousand voices of warning and encouragement. 
The poet has drawn from it his most pathetic 
images—the moraliat many of his best arguments 
and exam] and t some of his most 


the pl yph 
arousing monitions. 

How often is the- restlessness of man con pared 
to the constant agitation of the ocean: and the 
uncertainty of friendship, and of success in life, 


to the How beauti- 


instability of that element. 
does the of unclouded 
illustrate the cl ne the 
life; how friendly the calm and twilight 
to 


the 
» of 


fully setting sun 


sing sec Christian’s 
of even- 
ing are solitude and meditation: and how 
aptly the rage of a storm represents the frequent 


If life 


pared to a day, it has its morning, its noor, its 


turbulence of human passions! be com 


evening, and its night; and when compared with 
the . 


year, it has its “ flowering spring,” its “sum- 


mer’s ardent strength,” its 


sober auturin fadir Lore 
And pa \ 8 
" shuts the s 


The change continually passing upon every 
thing around us, can searcely fail to remind even 
the ~~ © beat 


most thoughtless that his 


But it 


suc 


in 


estate,’’ is man. is an unwelcome sub- 
ject to the majority of mankind, and often re- 
manded, like Paul by Felix 


venient season shall 


, until a more con- 


It cannot, 


however, be dismissed at present on account of 


have arrived. 
its unseasonableness, for scarcely can we walk 


out without being reminded of s0me 


The 


gone, aud the freshness of the grass. 


it by 


striking emblem. warmth of summer is 


The tribes 


of insects have gradually di appear 1 and those 
which Providenc to |} for the 
winter, have begun to liv n the fruit of their 
ndustry The I hav { I ty and 
lux i { tl wh f 
i | I 1 ly | ) | I l, he 
leave which remain n U re be Ine 

re and yellow, and every breath of air dimin 
ishes theirnumber, The birds are become silent: 
and the sun leaves us in darkness early in the 


day Here then is a silent but an eloquent 
appeal to our hearta, and surely no one can be 
offended when nature itself becomes the iu 


GOD IN 


atructor. Had we, by any possibility, been || 
ignorant that all the preceding generations of | 
men had died, and that the same event awaited 

could go out and contemplate those 


us, who 


images of desolation without wondering whether 


a change would ever take place in our condition, 
answering to this change in the aspect of nature? 
But this is not a subject of conjecture-—we know 
that it is the lot of all, and nature only aims to 
remind us of it. Weare too much disposed to 
act as though the winter of our life would never 
come. But nature addresses us in the tone of 
warning, and assures us that it will; and pre- 


its We 


absorbed in the present concerns of life, that 


sents If as an example. are so far 
we are in extreme danger of forgetting what 
awaits us at the end, But, as if to prevent this 
fatal inattention, nature dies before our eyes. It 
prospectively celebrates our funeral; and while 
the funeral procession is passing before us, the 
voice of wisdom pronounces, in solemn accents, 
“We all do fade as a leaf.” 


- << Gre 


KOSSUTH TO HIS SWORD, 


oame t! 
kes BQ NE Y z 
{‘‘Isweat re before you (raising the sword to heaven 
that this American sword in my hand shall be always 
faithful in the cau I om—that it shall be ever 
foremost in the battle, and that it shall never be pollu 
by ambition or COWwa —~M. Kos Ca “rar 
den. } 
HeNct TH with l right ide of stee 
\ \ 1e W ys st and sle 
Bu t rar 
} th 2 sha t 
Befo h 1 Heay t e cons rat 
lo I m’s holy d caus 
[ swear, 0 swo | nla 
Nov vu | " LWs 
Is to hear, besid Danube’s wav 
~ es Saying Oh, how long 
ii l the hour O sa 
( la 1 $s wrong 
T H and M ovit 
Uy n necks a | eir feel 
For ‘ ind righ 
B we ineet 
Bri . 1ath stain 
Nor hast the f ; 
Bu 
| sha S 


Thy fash and ow 
ona eru 1 i rlam 
Al 1ark where tlow 





HISTORY. 


Damascus blades the olden Magyar drew, 


With trenchant arm, and battles won 


*s name centuries through, 


le kept his nat 


And ever stood the unconquered Hun ! 


Once more shall clash of arms and noise of war 
Resound along my native hilis 

Let tyrant princes know the time's not far 
lis omen now all Europe fills 

rhou thing of death! a freeman gave th torm— 
His forge a fires have set thine ec 

W thee ] reast and | ve the battle-s 


No coward grasps my faith I pledge 


Crowned heads and rarchs shall bow 
Before the majesty of right 

U swor p mer! rd this sacred vow— 
My «¢ s i my u it 

Let fl s and fe t bar t-hall 
In this 1 ind of Was ) 

Tea gna ives and kings I need but cal 
And t n s sa t lon 

My sv | il Urs | it band 
I tak 

With \ s y na ul 
And strike a I » Austrian 
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GODIN HISTORY. 


Tue ruins of kingdoms—the relics of mighty 
empires that were —the overthrow or decay of 
the master works of man, are, of all objects that 
enter the mind, the most afflicting. The high 


wrought perfection of beauty and art seem born 
but to perish; and decay is seen and felt to be 
an inherent law of their being. But such is the 
nature of man, that even while gazing upon the 


relics of unknown nations which have survived 


all history, he forgets his own perishable natio 
In th 8} 1 ] f enau il gy greathess 
We kaow of no spectacle so well calculated to 


iliation, and convince us of the 
ls of art, 


less 
0} ulaLIOns 


y of the proudest monume: 


ulter irag 


1 } 
the 
as Une rell 


lus of vast 


3 which remin | 
that have passed from the earth, and the empires 
We read upon 
ruins of the past the fate of the present. 


of 


that have crumbled into ruins, 
thei 
We feel as if 


all the cities men were built on 


neath which the 


1 } th 
ith 
1 bO¢ 


and that we abide i 
; _ 
eaday 8wal 


earthg lake slept, 
. ai et 7 
midst Ol the Same Goom 


h of the 


ds of mortal magnificence Under 


which ha ali Ww d Oo mi 


recol 8 ich 
1 : } 
»*k on all 


foun 


3 of the 


emotions we human power as 
dationless, and view the proud nation 


Orld, al d Bal ylon was per 


ywer and 


ed in | 


rorveous 
gorgeous 

















magnificence, But where is there even a relic of | 
Babylon now, save on the faithful pages of Holy 
Writ? The very place of its existence is a mat- 
ter of uncertainty and dispute. Alas! that the 
measure of time should be doomed to oblivion; 
and that those who first divided the year into 
months, and invented the zodiac itself, should 
take so sparingly of immortality as to be, in the 
lapse of a few centuries, confounded with natural 
phenomena of mountain and valley! 

W ho ean cer tainly show us the site of the tower 
that wae “reared against heaven?’ Who were 


the builders of the pyramids that have excite d 


so much the astonishment of modern nations? 
Where is Rome, the irresistible monarch of 
the East, the terror of the werld? Where are 
the proud edifices of her glory, the fame of which 
has reached even to our time in classic vividness? 
Alas, she too has faded away in sins and vices. 
Time has swept his unsparing scythe over her 
glories, and shorn this prince of its towering 


diadema. 


‘Her lonely columns stand sublime, 
Flinging their shadows from on h 

Like dials,which the wizard Time 
Has raised, to count his ages by 


Throughout the range of our Western wilds, 
down to Mexico, Yucatan, Bolivia, &e., travellers 


have been abl 


to discover the moat in lisputable 
evidences of extinct races of men highly skilled 


in learning and the arts, of wh we have no 





earthly record, save the remains of their wonder 
ful works which time has spared for our contem 
plation. On the very spot where forests rise in 
unbroken grandeur, and seem to have been ex 
plored only by their natural inhabitants, genera 
tion after generation has stood, has lived, has 
warred, grown old and passed away; and not 
only their names but their nation, their languag« 
have perished, and utter oblivion has closed over 
their once populous abodes, Who shall unravel 
to us the magnificent ruins of Mexico, Yucatan, 


and Bolivia, over which hangs the sublimest 





mystery, and which seem to have been antign 


ties in the lay of Pharaoh! Who were the 


builders of those gorgeous temples, obelisks and 


pal ices, HOW the ruin of a Pp ywerful nd highly : 
cultivated people, whose national existe: was 
probably before that « f Theb« sor Ron um arth igre 
or Athens? Alas! there is none to tell the tale; all 
is con} cture, and our beat information concern 
ing th m lerived « nly from uncertain analogy 
How forcibly do these wonderful revolutior 
+} 


which overturn e master-works of man, and 


utterly dissolve his boasted knowledge, remind 


’ 
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us that God is in them all! Wherever the eye 
is turned, to whatever quarter of the world the 
attention is directed, there lie the remains of 
more powerful, more advanced, and more highly 
skilled nations than ourselves—the almost obliter 
ated records of the mighty past. How scemingly 
well founded was the delusion, and indeed how 
current even now, that the discovery of Colum- 
bus first opened the way for a cultivated people 
in the “‘new world.” And yet how great reason 
is there for the conclusion, that while the country 
of Ferdinand and Isabella was yet a stranger to 
the cultivated arts, America teemed with power 
and grandeur; with cities and temples, pyramids 
and mounds, in comparison with which the build 
ings of Spain bear not the slightest resemblance, 
and before which the relics of the old world 
are shorn of their grandeur 

All these great relica of still greater nationa, 
should they not teach us a lesson of humiliation, 
confirming, as they do, the truth that God is in 
history, which man cannot penetrate? If the 
historian tells us truly that a hundred thousand 
men, relieved every three months, were thirty 
years in erecting a single Egyptian pyramid, 
what conclusion may we not reasona! ly form of 
the antiquities of our own continent, which is 
styled—almost by way of derision, one would 


supp SC the “new world 


2. -@-e- 


IMPATIENCE. 


wr sb , 

Ou! child of earth, wherefore art thou impa 
tient? Why seek to have thy wishes granted in 
such nervous haste? Is there no more time but 


the present, and is it the fittest time to gain thine 


ends? If the thing soaght after be really good, 


canst thou not afford to wait a li till Provi 
dence, or a succession of events, or the wise laws 
of growth and progress, shall develop it? Re 
pugnance of delay in the affairs of | may not 


always or commonly find vent in language; but 


“4 


does it not lurk in stifled murmurs in almost every 


human bosom# The child betrays symptoms of 
it early in life. He tir ‘f restraint, and therefore 
wishes himself a man lle we L, with one leap, 
escape from the imb ty and nurture of his 
minority to the free and indep ndent condition 
of manhood. Ti confinement of the school 


room 13 pall ful; the a “yl Lioh ¢ knowledge 


slow wholesome government checks him here 


and ima} els him there; the “ line-upon-line and 


precept upon-prec pt ’ system he would instantly 
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fupersede, even though a miracle should be 
necessary to give him physical stamina, education 
in this higher sphere. But the 


weakness does not vanish with maturer years ; it 


and experience 


cleaves to our nature. 
We are an 
results with the least possible intervening space, 


impulsive race. We want to see 


use of proper means; and 
rdingly, the 
feelings chafe with impatience. Almost any thing 
is better than delay. The travell 


and often without the 
because they do not come about : 
although 


r 


borne from plae to as many hours 
as once it took weeks, f into petulance and 
passion at the least 
in his journey. 
Many a well-laid scheme of } 
opulence has been defeated for want of a littl 


Indeed, how few 


in W lth, ] irnil 


patience. 


there are that would 


linen¢ o. influen« 


rise to er 


3 of so0ecl ty, 


or any of the honorable distinction 
who will yet take the time and pains to watch, 
and wait, and work, to guard against defeat o1 
every hand, till the seedling of their hopes shall 
take root, and gradually send up its branch 

They would reap that 


labor, and gathe 


laden with golden fruit. 
whereon they bestowed no 
} 


strewea, 


where th: y had not 
Thus impatience defeat 
sible by 


Instead of treading 


It hin- 


aiming at what is impossible 


its own end. 
ders the | 
step by step in the 


down into smiling val- 


path 


which leads circuitously 

leys, over hillocks, by the banks of rivulets and 
rushing streams, through shady groves, and some 
times deep morasses, 1 nd up, finally, to the bright 


suecess—instead of this, it seeks the 


vision of 
gilded prize by one su iden single bound, and, of 
course, disappointment must ensue. 


Impatience often frustrates our plans 


of bene- 


volence. Reforms are brought about usually not 
trouble. To 


world, 


without considerable ar and 


xl¢ tv and 


ing evils out of the generally 


root exi 
succession of 


requires time and 


prayer, and a 
well-directed efforts 


ts, per vered in, ‘in seanoy 
and out of n sinst unbelief and wha 
ever of ( yurace nt mav ch 
And it 


sition 1 l , ; 
often o t will follow anot! 
unti! all that lacks patient principle in our phi 


} 


lanthropy is co 1 away, and, of course, o 

good intentions are blighted. Then there is in 
justice and wrong in the world, which cannot 
escape the view, and which the virtuous mind 
can contemplate only with pain. 


True, we have 


he injunction, t thyself because of evil- 
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doers;” but when we see iniquity entrenched in 
high places; the strong trampling down the 
weak; the good made to suffer without redress ; 
and vice and crime stalk abroad in forms so subtle 
as to elude law and all human vigilance to bring 
to punishment, then it is no easy matter to re- 


main cool a 


1d calm, and keep down the risings 


of impatience within us. 


Vhat then is the antidote against impatience? 


We answ jirm confidence in an all-wise and 
overruling Providence. His own conduct, in 
some respects, is an example for us. No haste 
W ve vineed in the great productions of His 
hand. He took time to create the earth, and to 


establish the human family upon it. He took 
ious deed of 
l r will see, 
in the gift of Christ, the world’s Redeemer. He 
ky tima al hen H t sudomanta 


aL ul >wt 
ns of antiquity for national crimes. It. 1s 


upon the 


here, indeed, “ He is slow to anger ;” where pro- 


vocation to wrath seems strongest, there we find 


takes 


of his king- 


the Almighty preéminently patient. HH: 
time now to spread the principles 
i t 


ym in the earth, and to perfect right habits and 


holy haracter in each individual member 
thereof. Now he allows “tares”’ to grow with 


the “wheat,” and forbids his servants to pluck 
them up hastily, lest 
should be the result. 


Here, then, is our exampl 


more harm than good 


and the instrue 


tion it gives us is essential and timely. If we 


seek what continuanee” 
is the surest means of success, ‘“ Let 
But if, after 
all, the good is withheld, even this is astill better 


’ 


is truly good, ‘ | itient 
therein 


patience have her perfect work.” 


issue in the view of One who eannot err. If 


virtue meets not its reward in this world, if 


vice cannot be reformed, and must evade the 


justice of human tribunals, then let us restrain 


all haste and invective, and “quietly wait the 
of the Lord.” All wrong shall finally 


be rectified ind goodness, in that day, shal) 


salvation 


‘ t 
t r 
i 0+ 0 ie 

A |\ \ Wt a % I isked a 
. ? 
y I ; Lh I we l 

\ Vy tae to K I 1 man 
He asked another: “I would buy a coach and 


1 


horses with it,’”’ was the reply. He asked a third: 
“Oh,” said tl 
“oh! 


in heaven do with their crowns 


little girl Lo whon he spoke, 
[I would do with it th ime as the peo] le 
I would cast it 


at the Saviour’s feet.” 
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18 OF SUMMER 
MEMORIES OF SUMMER. 
BY SAA 3h 
FIERCELY »ws the northern blast, 
An my oak around m 
1 at noon hath pass 
s iv Ww id 
Up yw thoroughfares 
) Ss mighty home ot wea l 
H iousands trom their ires 
~~ \\ it Ly OFril 
\ 
( 
i 
¥ i 
I showers 
‘ 
Yow 1 S 
B s fa i S 
And re ¢ sunnv lt 8 
0 s l sw 
Now S s 
WW 
No ‘ vords 
Float is! m the 
Fro eert e band 
| 
Lia int-sc hoo u 
H ‘ ‘ l i i 
I t 1 our fat 
In i nth of Jur 
W vas 
Wit i to ¢ I 
On inks of 1 s fo 
N sy Water s 
s I rr 
wix | i 
W " 
Mar a fi er u “ 0 
Mar i ous sylvar ! 
I © for i wreath aro. 
‘ " i 
M s, OSummer ! con 
O ft-regretted hours 
And I se ir the hum 
0 " ” t flow 
And a nd t float 
} favor rvsta 
Wh many a ) I 
In wination’s boc 
i t 1 n 
\\ . 
+ +@> o> 
RAIN \ The follow 
ld of a ited clergyman of Alt j | 
ld his } hould rve the best 
fforts of his mind for rainy days—and the w 


the weather, the better should be his sermons 
The 
rally was, that his church was never so well filled 
the harder the 
poured down, the more the people flocked in. 


and he k« pt his word. consequence natu 


as in wet weather, and rain 
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THE GENESIS 


OF ATHEISM. 


ld N 


reigned undisturbed from eternity, and matter 


Some time ago, after Chaos and « 


had fermented, and tossed, and rolled into almost 
infinite forms, it happened to fall, for first 
time, into just those relations whic! stituted 
the vol nie power; when, in an ex 
plosion took place, loud as ten tl nd 
ders, which sent numeral in 
fusion throug! streaming thwart the 


darkness their baleful light, till they ped 


and became fixed stars in t] my nent 
above. But they 1 ji id 
vecidents which gave them | w 
throes ensued, sé 1 - 
and planets, and sa s, . pu 
orbits, with arithmetical a i c 
ages past, and for ages to come, tl ° 
closes their movements with as exa wey 
as the clock tells of time What el was 
which checked t] flight, and, by a1 lution 
of force, wheeled them und t p' 
career—or why, th pow ha 


mentum, into th } t iter wher they 
sprung—or where that 1 3 may | which 
could furnish matter of w h to make the unl 
verse, and sustain the reaction of s , t: 
that mighty ca yn, who shot a ind 
worlds, our pl ile hers have not vet discov 
ed. But so it happened— they were exploded, 
and as yet they have not f, oe 

And now, leaving the si ind orba, and other 
systems, we descend to tri the hist f our 
own mother earth, whom we meet reeking from 
her recent explosion, her waves of f t ! 
and raging, which, they led, « und 


stood upright as an heap, and became the p: 


petual hills and everlasting mounta The 
weightier ma 4 ink downward rd 
t} ce) l } 

ibove, leaviag t v i Lf 
tt lo N-vroul 1 al | h \ 


1 void und al } 
ala burning aurt When ul t 
rrass and trees sprang up | began t nament 
the hills and carpet the valleys—and hard on the 


footsteps of this wonder, trod another ; the wa 


ters teemed with organie life, which lashed wi 


oar the pliant wave, and sported in the deep 


and suddenly the hills sent down to the val! ys 
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and the valleys sent back to the hills, the bleat- || 


ing of flocks and herds; while the groves sent 
forth the joyous notes of birds and insects. All 
these, burst the 
silence of nature, and all, as they needed, waited 


in grand concert, out upon 


on almighty Chance, who gave them their meat 


, 
in due season. 
ry 
The 


auch as 


organization of this delighted choir was 
demanded respiration and the flowing of 
a warm blood, for which an elastic atmosphere 
led 


and consolidat 


was nee ind it happened, as the earth cooled 


d, that several gases escaped from 


confinement, so exactly of the same specific 


gravity, and blessed with euch social and friendly 


dispositions, that the y agreed to exist in partne r- 


be 
eel the il aid for respirati nm, 


Each, alone, deadly to life; but, 


ship, and to surround the earth, and most 


nevolently to volunt 


united, its sus- 


taining pow 

This wo ld of } 
with optics—camera 
pen il inside the 


When, lo, the ort} 


b of day 9 when he fle d from his 


reathing animation rose up 
the head, to 


images of objects without. 


obseura in 


’ 


heated prison, forgot not in his panic to take 
with him 


stores of light, manufactured for im- 
mediate use, which ever since he has been pour 
ing out, unexhausted, in marvellous abundane 
Light, o dexterously 


“ ti} ounded of seven co 
lors as to be colork 


, and well adapted to the 
purposes of vision. 

But amid this exuberance of animated being, 
there 
the | 


wonder—the fortuitou 


was not to till the ground or admir¢ 


Behold then anothe 


a& man 


eauties of nature, 


concourse of atoms, be- 
fore the earth so cools 
| 


Luce 


las to stop fermentation, 


prot 1 a human skeleton ; around which, with 


kind affinity, c muscles, 


1 sinews and the 


and took their | The lungs for breathing 


> 


and the arteries and veins to carry around th 


vital fluid, offered their aid, and were aces pted. 
The nervous syst emi-animal, semi-spiritual 
took its middle place, as arbitrator between 


ul 
soul 


the and 


otherwise h 


the And to cover 


id been unsi rhtly, kind nature pro- 


t, and with kind sy&mpathy threw 


what 


vide 1 a | lan ke 


its velvet covering over the whole. The eye, 
too, lit itself up accidentally, just at the moment 
it was wanted, and the socket stood excavated 


for its reception, and the mucus warm to make 


it easy, and the ligament to tie it in. The mouth 
ope ne 1 at the: t time to pre vent suffo. ition, 
and in the right place for speech, and ornament- 
ed with double rows of ivory for mastication. 
While Nature’s fw pencil dipped in th 
lors of heaven, stood by, well pleased to put 
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upon her beauteous workmanship the finish of 


| the sparkling eye, and rosy cheek, and ruby lip. 


All this, however, had constituted only a beau- 
teous animal, but for the glorious accident of a 
machine for thinking, which happened 
a little, and 


to pass 
that way, and consented to stop 
make an experiment of its powers in the upper 


| department of this marvellous product of Chance. 


It took its place, and swung the pendulum, 
and has continued to go with surprising accura- 
though latterly, in some instances, it has 


seemed to be out of order, and to stand 


cy; 
in need 
of some little rectification in ré spect to its rea- 
soning powers. 

aut 0+ © Ge 


Fairn oF Tue Inpians.-—Catlin gives the fol- 


lowing account of the belief of the west 


g rn tribes 
of Indians in a future state, as described by an 
Indian chief: 

“ Our people all believe that 
that it 
travel after death towards the west ; 


the spirit lives in 
to 
that it has 


has a great distance 


a future state; 


to pass a dreadful deep and rapid stream, which 
is hemmed in on all sides by high and rugged 


| hills. Over the stream, from hill to hill, there is 


the bark 
peeled off, over which the dead have to pass to 
the other 
yns on the 


a long and slippery pine log, with 


the delightful hunting-grounds, On 
side of the stream there are six pers 
good hunting-grounds, with rocks in their hands, 
which they throw at them all when they are on 
the middle of the log. 


the hunting-grounds, where the 


The good walk safely to 


is one con- 


tinual day ; where the trees are always green; 


where 


where there 


where the sky has no clo 1ds : there are 
continual fine and cooling breezes ; 
] 


continual scene of fe a tir A d i! cing and 
there is no pain or trouble, and 
old, but for 
é nj 'y the youthful pl asures. The wicked see 
the stones lodg 

they fall from the log, and go down thousands 


of feet to th 


is one 


where 


o1cing ; 


never gr live and 


evel! 


coming, and try to doc 


, by which 


water, which is dashing over the 


rocks, and is stinking with dead fish and animals, 
where they are carried around and brought 
continually back to the same place, in whirl- 
pools; where the trees are all dead, and the wa- 
t are full of toads, and lizards, and snakes ; 
where the lost are always hu and have 
nothing to eat; are always sick, and never die; 
where the wicked are continually climbing up 
by thousands on the side of the high rock, from 
which they can overlook the beautiful country 


of 
ha 


the good hunting-grounds, the place of the 


ppy, but never reach it,” 
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Gvitorinl Miscellang. 


Lorry Buitpines.—In one of our cuts this | 31. Park Street Church, Boston, . 2380 
month we present our readers with a view of || 32. York Minster, P ‘ , . 232 
the comparative heights of the loftiest spires, | 33. Pagoda of Trinomaly, i . 
towers, monuments and buildings in the world. | 34. Mosque of Kububia, Morocco, 220 
It isa princely assemblage of varied architecture | 35. Bunker Hill Monument, ; . 220 
and of the proudest works of man. The great | 36. London Monument, : ; 210 
pyramid of Egypt forms a sort of groundwork | 87. Leaning Tower of Pisa, . : . 202 
in the comparison, and stands like a giant among | 38. Minaret of Jeypore, 200 
other men, and, as it is the oldest of the group, | 39. Temple of Budda, Bangkok, : . 200 
looks like the venerable grandfather of all the | 40. Bridge of Alcantara, : ; 196 
rest. It is the oldest, and will probably stand | 41. Mosque of St. Sophia, , ; . 189 
the longest. If we were to place the Latting | 42. Washington’s Monument, Baltimore, 173 
Observatory among them, it would only beabout | 43, Place Vendéme, Paris, : . 153 
as high as the Lincoln Cathedral, or the Pagoda || 44, Trajan’s Pillar, Rome, . : ; 151 
of Tanjore. The figures refer to the following || 45, Capitol at Washington, : 7 . te 
table, which gives the number and elevation of | 46. Pompey’s Pillar, Alexandria, 120 


each building. 


No. Feet. 

1. Great Pyramid of Egypt, . : . 614 Music.—The beautiful pieve of music which 
2, Antwerp Cathedral, ; . : 470 | graces our present number is inserted by per- 
3. St. Peter’s Church, Rome, . . . 464 | mission of the publishers, Messrs. Berry & Gor- 
4. Strasburg Cathedral, 4 ‘ 463 || don. We trust it will be duly appreciated by 


5. Vienna Cathedral, 
6. Steeple of St. Martin’s 


450 all the love rs of song. We would also take this 


, Landshut, . 445 | occasion to invite the attention of our friends 





7. Salisbury Cathedral, . ; ‘ . 443 | who may visit the city to the extensive music- 

8. Steeple of St. Michael’s, Hamburg, . 120 | store of these gentlemen, No. 297 Broadway. 
, 9. St. Paul’s Church, London, . ‘ . 404 | In passing through it the other day, we noticed 
: 10. Spire of Metz Cathedral, . : ' 400 | about one hundred pianos of most exquisite tone 
11. Cathedral of Chartres, ; ‘ . $85 | and finish, and of every variety of style, with 
1 12. Freyburg Cathedral, ; : ‘ 380 | and without the Molian attachment, from the 
13. Ulm Cathedral, . , . ‘ . 856 || common square piano to the most elaborately- 
1 14. Cathedral of Milan, . " ; 855 || carved cases, in price from $70 to $2,000, and 
, 15. Pantheon, Paris, . . : : . 855 | in size from the Boudoir for a small room to the 
" 16. St. Giralda, Seville, ; ; : 350 | full Grand Piano of great power. These are 
5 17. Tower of Degli Asinella, Bologna, - 850 | from the celebrated manufactory of Hallett, Da- 
9 18. St. Peter’s and Paul’s, St. Petersburg, 350 || vis & Co., with a fine assortment from the New 
, 19. Temple of Shoodagon, Rangoon, . 838 | York makers, We saw also a great variety of 
t 20. Magdeburg Cathedral, . ; ; 830 | Melodeons from seven of the best makers in the 
. 21. Temple of Shomadoo, Pegu, ; . 830 | country, and in price from $45 to $150. Many of 
¥ 22. Temple of the Dalai Lama, near Lassa, 320 || these are of sufficient power for small churches. 
, 23. Norwich Cathedral, . . , . 815 | Their Reed Organs are also an excellent instru 
‘ 24. Lincoln Cathedral, . ‘ ; ‘ 800 | ment for this purpose. And we are glad to 
; 25. Pagoda of Tanjore, , 290 | learn that these are being rapidly introduced 
p 26. Trinity Church, New York, . : 283 | into church choirs, both in the city and in the 
- 27. Cathedral of the Annunciation, Moscow, 275 , country. Their smooth, soft harmony is admi 
y 28. Tower of Minar, Delhi, . ‘ ‘ 262 | rably adapted to sacred music, and can be mad 
Le 29. Porcelain Tower, Nankin, . : . 249 to contribute most effi iently to the devotions 


Notre Dame, Paris, . of the sanctuary. 
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CITY HALL OF NEW AMSTERDAM, 


the Schout, Burg asters and Sche | their sessions. 
Built in the year 1642 Taken wn LTO 

We introduce here, for the entertainment of |! at the head of Coenties Slip, ind had a prison as 
our readers, two small cuts as matters of curi well as halls of legislation And there were the 
osity in the ly } y of New York, There pillory, the whipping-post, the fetters for the 
are many in the interesting book || guilty offender. These instruments of what per- 
from which ° lowed to extract them by haps now would be considered torture, were used 
the publis} R. T. Young, 140 Fulton street, in || at the new City Hall, which stood on the site of 
this city the present Custom House. How little do the 

The above ; represents the old Dutch || multitudes who are daily employed there now, 
State House, idt Huys.’ It was originally in é » up the United States revenue, think 
called the ‘“‘ City Tavern,” but at length acquired || of the scenes that transpired there in early 
the more d 1 nar f City Hall. It od |) times! 





The “immortal Fulton,” who launched the vessel by steam in America. It appears from 


first asteamboa UpOoI! he waters of the Hudson hi wWCUracle 


formation that as early as the year 


1807, was not the first man who propelled a 1787, Mr. John Fitch propelled, at the rate of 
































Dela- 


This steamer was called 


seven miles an hour, a small eraft on the 
ware, at Philadelphia 
the “ Per 


have been preserved in some way till now, to be 


severance.” What a pity it could not 


looked upon not only asa curiosity, but as the 


loat 


pioneer of the palace steamers that now f 
ipon our waters and plough the oceat 

In 1796 Mr. Fiteh propelled a boat by steam 
of a more perfect form at New York, not upon 


} 


Ay 


the Hudson, but upon a pond. This little vease 
of which the above cut is a representation, was 
ighteen feet long, and six feet beam,and driven 
at the rate of six miles an hour. 


the Tombs : 


In the low part 


f the city where w stand there 


Vas a lake or pond of Water Call d the 
lleet, forty or fifty feet deep. Here the little 
umboat was launched, and performed its voy- 

ges round and round this tiny lak 
Loss Lire in War.—The wa of property 
war, incaleulable as it is, forms only a smal! 
min the aggregate of its evils. It crifice of 

uman life is incomparably wors 1 gh less 
lest ve now than in ancient t st 
umbers its victims by thousands sionally 
millions 
War has ever been a fell dest r of lif 
flact « tk wh sale butcl of ar ent 
: varfar 10,0 in the | f Arbela 
f 1000 of the en y alone by J ( 1 
? ngle engagement nore th n ) t 
, vasion of Greece by Xerxes; 1 0 by 
c nehizkt in the district of Herat: 1 
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and beauty, “has means of destruction more 
formidable than the cannon and the sword. Of 
the thousands and ten thousands that perish, a 
very small part ever feel the stroke of an enemy 
The rest languish in tents and ships, amidst 


damps and putrefaction; pale, torpid, spiritless, 


and helpless; gasping and groaning, unfitted 
among men, made obdurate by long-continuance 
of hopeless misery, and are at last whelmed in 


pits, or heaved into the ocean, without notice or 


>» he. Per 5 > } 2 7 +o 
remembrance. By incommodious encampments 











and unwholesome stations, fleets are silently 
dispeopled, and armies sluggishly melted away.” 
| pe if , oD 108 SiUgpishiy Weil ig a) 

EFFECTS OF W Rone SPELLING.—N ng sine 
a gentleman, then a chorister of a ain choir 
in Vermont, wrote to a publish Boston for 
a copy of that popular singing |! , “The An 
cient Lyre In his communica he use 
following language 

Please el h \ Lia W 

hy Tr } 

Che publisher, in answ o his reques 
a: 
| 1 

“My Dear Sir—I do not doubt but t Devil 
has been, and still is, in Boston; but will be 
difficult to comply with your request, for th 
reason that Boston influence i str y 3 
favor, it w be imp 38 to | 

Tux Ame sn NATION Pri x This 


valuable pe riodical is too well 


} 
special cou 
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rk as it i CRUISE OF THE N Ht STAR: a Narrative excursion 
Lys of [ fh Goy rs jy Pro A. Day T of Mr. Van s urty to the most attractive | 
those who love to early history of New \ teresting localities of t old world By Re Dr. Chowles, 
this book w ny] isin dl s I of N rt, o ort voyager s guests The party visit 
Ww nin pla yle, and the author was « i England, R i, Denmark, Frafce, Spain, Italy. Tur 
ent A ’ is The « s rt ( ( ind ¢ yw I r ved dis s ler 
I inv mia >to ) dea « this It tior l 0 S a plain, str t Mi | y of 
8 i it “ other er ivings. RT. \ persons and places seen and visited I r was 
evidently t in very od-humor a the while |} the 
Vl W 1< ie atten n of the mu Os ) he occur d, and the scenes thro WwW i he 
public to P )! SB rec yt . I passed and so1 1enjoyed The book aulifi rot 
“ known hh ! x mm, LoY¥ Broadway ». f y i Strated with engravings o by} tj Ss 
1. The H l Av y pretty and easy sor by & ind «¢ way att live Boston er & | It 
F. Wu aan Meal i & Dickerson, 697 Broadway. Sold ale 
»? The Gy ‘ vith a wutiful n t vy L. C y & ( 122 Nassau eet 
plat represent SLC pe " xige and be “ 
if five wood ( | Fanny ( ‘ Four YEA IN A GOVERNMENT Ex Ext TION. By 
by Geo. F. Root ' t neral of a I it, ¢ M. ¢ ore s, of 1 Un ites Navy 
when t et Lo inded Capt W ¢ his 1s a new ¢ ‘ 
Hark a tolls again, ® truly usefi id ) wo I in 
Ay Ss pussed away 1 interest cts. Itea t mn loo lily 
Again the be ) it Ss one vstoread it. Itis a trea to any 
“One . gs uway umily It is worth more than a ship-lo th ht 
In mia 3 ht career reading ot 1e day rhe reader travels round the w rid 
And then again, with the author, and instead of seeing fictions and cast es 
Ln aged or } i found In the ¢ sees I randeur of th y il WS ali 
A re ind Car l s \ 1 the Ex ! " I : ustrated 
3. Ver i yl ¢ with e tw ! ts A r t be better 
4. The Ha st s: No. 1. ] No x} d tha it | we oft ( a 2 
2. Corn Rigs y J um 
Tne Ricar oF THe BiB.te in OUR Pret ' by Rev 
A larve and ¢ yn mu and 1 yr, 4 ver Sal Vy and eff ent eth ivor of in 
stru nts \ t . Co.'s. 1 porat I s teaching with o ( m school 
ure We ha the following nev 1 It is i nt ir and 
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the volu l i it ia I restir ‘ o ry 
its valu ! t plac \ ‘ Me dis iss i al ky I ! 4 work 
before our yes , ‘ pressions that " t V sav pression of t " ) r it reform 
forgotten I I OK IS « y ¢ aolla | it t part« the city No le Cant tw 4 
every adventurer I | : Starts, and ury it w reatly flected with aspects of misery d crime here 
hin to read on the way Samine Of information more bre t to view it is Llustrated with several eff ive 
aluable than a mine of ¢ ] KR. T. Young 
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Deol gently with the Motherless. 
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kind 
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tly with the mo - ther-less, Oh, ye 
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DEAL GENTLY WITH THE MOTHERLESS. 
ae] __a piacere. _ _ 
ae = Me ioaliaaal es 4 
(ai b= | - - i ‘ad - —f}—_9—ng 
Si o- v oe ¢@ e oe s__e — : 
Speak soft ly to the mo ther-less, A sad - dened stream is 
Deal gen tly with the fair .. ones, For once their mo ther 
And give thou to those erav ing hearts, The lit - tle love they 
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child, And shed a sun shine o’er the brow Of 
name se n thet to th mo - ther - leas In 
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THE CHRISTIAN PARLOR MAGAZINE. 


BY MRS. M. E. DOUBLEDAY. 


Tuere is great significance in this title, and | 
the work which bears it should be of a peculiar 


character. 


It is a work intended, not for mere amuse- | 


ment—not for the gay and trifling, who seek to 


beguile the passing hour—not for the profoundly 


studious or deeply learned—not for the study, or | 


It 


signed for the family, and adapted to the various 


the school, or the nursery. 


members who compose it. 


It comes to them as they encircle the lamp of | 


& summer evening, when the fragrance of the 
rose and the honeysuckle steals over them, or as 
they are gathered around the wintry fireside, 
enjoying its red and cheerful glow, while the 
snow and sleet of the storm are beating against 


the windows. 


It is intended for the Parlor, not the Drawing- | 


room ; and let none deem this a distinction with- 
out a difference. The drawing-room belongs to 
the abodes of wealth and fashion. Its lofty walls 
and gorgeous furniture, its velvet carpetinga and 


hangings of damask and lace, its luxurious sofas 


and divans, its splendid pictures and costly sta- 


tuary, and the bijouterie so profusely scattered to 
indulge the taste or display the wealth, are all 
associated with visions of pomp and the glare 
and show of fashionable life, but with no dreams 
of domestic enjoyment or fireside happiness. 
Ve think of the drawing-room as filled with the 


festive throng, whirling in the mazes of the 


dance, the glittering chandeliers pouring their 


floods of light on jewelled forms and many-tinted 
dresses; or we think of the heavy doors as 
opened for the single visitor, who, finding all 


light excluded, the furniture covered, the splen- 


dor all shrouded, gropes carefully to the first | 
seat, and sinks in the eushions, striving vainly to 
On the | 


penetrate the unaccustomed darkness. 
contrary, the Parlor is associated with all the 


scenes of domestic life, It belongs to that me- 


dium class who possess the comforts, the refine 


is a work de- | 








ments, it may be the luxuries of life, but who 
aim at no display of the show of wealth or the 
pomp of state. 

It is the centre of the household, the gather 
ing-place of the family. It has its table, with its 
books and papers, its vases of summer flowers, 
its winter's lamp, with the circle of sisters with 
their implements of light labor, their embroi- 
dery, their worsted; while a brother, or, it may 
be, a lover, is reading some well-chosen page. It 
has its piano and music, where youthful voices 


are often blended in sweet harmony. It has its 


corner for Mother’s table, with her ever-filled 
work-basket, waiting her Sysiphus toi’s. 

There is the large easy-chair in its wonted 
place, with the slippers before it, awaiting the 
coming of the father from his day of care and 
toil; and in the brightest light, the warmest spot 
for winter, stands the rocking-chair, where sits 
the aged grandmother, with her clean cap, her 
silvered hair, her white kerchief, her dark dress 
and full black silk apron—her spectacles and her 
knitting her care, her Bible and her grand- 
children her enjoyment. Its has its large, old 
fashioned sofa, with many cushions and pillows 
for the loungers, while in the corner close by 
grandmother may be the lité/e chair for the 
baby, the youngest. 

Few parlors display pictures of great merit; 
but those grim portraits, which have descended 
as heir-looms, are rich in storied memories and 
pleasant associations; and it is pleasant to recog 
nize in the present generation the lineaments of 
the past; and in almost every parlor is there a 
display of drawings aud paintings by the daugh 
ters of the house, deemed worthy of a frame and 
a place, and displacing, as they were hung, the 


antique embroidery of the mother’s school-days, 


with its lambs and shepherdess and crook; or of 
some Scripture scene — Esther arrayed in her 


regal robes, her crown resplendent with gold, 


and her dress of gold and purple ; or the daugh 
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ter of Herodias, with skirt short enough for Ce- 
leste, despite the rigid morality of those days. 
And the parlor ever boasts its book-case, with 
well filled. There you will still find the 
“Rambler,” and the “Spectator,” and Milton, 
and Shakspeare, and Burns, and Cowper; while 
the 


and monthly roses, diffuse the beauty and fra- 


shelves 


window-aseats, filled with bright geraniums 
grance of summer over the depth of winter. 

The parlor is associated with all the scenes 
and interests of the life of the family. 

Here parents and friends have held grave con- 
sultations upon matters of business, upon the 
education, establishment, and marriage of their 
children. Here the courtship of lovers has pro- 
ceeded. Here have been social gatherings, and 
the family meetings, and holiday celebrations. 
Here all-the scattered members of the household 
meet at Thanksgiving 


=> 


exchange their Christmas 
And here 


has stood the bride, arrayed in her robes of lace 


gifts, and good wishes at New Year. 


and satin, with her encircling bridesmaids, while 
her train filled the room; and here has been the 
gathering around the dead, and bitter tears have 
fallen on the marble brow as the last look was 
taken of the coflined form. 

But while the parlor thus suggests the idea of 
social enjoyment, of domestic happiness—of a 
station which admits a participation of all the 
comforts of life, of refinement and intelligence, 
excluding only the parade of wealth and the 
idle show — does not the Christian parlor sug- 
gest something still higher, and demand still 
more# Surely it does. 

The Christian parlor should be not merely the 
abode of domestic affection, of social virtue, of 
intellect, taste, and cultivation, but of a higher 

The Christian 
Here stands the 


Here, at morning and at eventide, 


indwelling, a holier influence. 
parlor is a consecrated spot. 

family altar. 
the members of the household assemble to invoke 
the presence and the blessing of the Holy One: 
and from this, as a temple, should every thing 
‘‘And into it 
there should in no wise enter any thing that de- 
fileth, neither 
maketh alie.”” Rigidly should there be excluded 
from its hallow 


impure and unholy be exeluded. 
whatever worketh abomination or 


1 precinets aught that can cor- 
rupt or degrade. 

Mhe Christian parlor should thus be sacredly 
guarded, and its hinges should never turn to 
admit the man impure and immoral, however 
distin guished by talent, standing, or wealth; and 
there should never enter the corrupt novelist, 


the impure poet, or the unholy song, 
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It should be the centre of holiness, as the 
gathering-place of affection, and from it should 
be banished whatever could tarnish the delicacy 
of the daughter, or stain the purity of the son. 
No licentious novelist, no impure poet, should be 
admitted there; and while its walls echo the 


| sounds of youthful mirth and gladness, the mirth 


should be harmless—not drawn from the heart’s 
blood of others : 
strains of music, they should be pure as well as 
sweet. 

We would not exclude from the Christian 


while there should swell the 


parlor the works of imagination ; but we would 
guard it from those works in which the imagina- 


| tion has been debased by an unholy heart and 


impure affections. We would not banish amuse- 
ments from it, but none should there be allowed 
to excite the bitterness of an evil nature, or sully 
the purest delicacy of early life. As we would 
that it should never echo the voice of the pro- 
fane, or the shout of the reveller, so we would 
that it should never catch the whisper of the 
slanderer, or the idle gossip of the busybody. 
And while the Christian parlor is, and long 


| has been, the favorite resort of refinement, intelli- 


gence, of affection and kindness; while here age 
has its reverence, and youth its indulgence, let 
it be still more the resting-place for the worn 
and the weary missionary and minister; for the 
pale student struggling for his education, and 
denying himself bread; for the orphan teacher 
who seeks here an early home; for the sons 
and daughters of affliction, who can work for 


bread but not ask for sympathy. Let it be 


| remembered that the brotherhood of the Chris- 


! . . 
| tian Church is not to be acknowledged alone at 


the Communion 


Table. 


how many there are who, in the reverses of this 


Let it be remembered 


life, feel far more that change which excludes 


llectual associa- 


from refined sympathies and inte 
tions, and throws them into an ungenial circle, 


than that which has subjected to the privations 


| of want and the wear of toil. 


As the Christian parlor is the family sanctuary, 
the gathering-place for the scattered members, 
the place of rest for the weary ones, 80 it is a 
type of that higher dwelling-place, into which 
those once admitted shall no more go out for 
ever. 


2 -@- oe 


Comparative Loss.—When a certain worthy 
laird had his head taken off in the Scotch trou- 


bles, his housekeeper feelingly remarked, “It was 


| nae great thing of a head, to be sure, but it was 


, 


a sair loss to him.’ 








SCHUBART, THE GERMAN PATRIOT-POET. 


BY REV E. BH. GILLETT. 
Ar the time when the French taste—confirmed 


if not introduced into Germany by the influence 
of Voltaire and Frederie the Great—seemed too 
strongly established to be easily shaken; when 


German nationality was almost forgotten in the 
prevalent cosmopolitanism of a Jean Jacques 
philosophy; when one of the noblest of German 


g in a fortress the crime of 


men* was explatin 
daring to speak truth among courtiers, and being 


g parasites, there appeared upon the 


aman among 
public stage a man who, notwithstanding his 
erratic and unfortunate life, was destined to be 
ao impotant ally in producing that reaction which 
was to restore Germany to herself. 

The scope of his life and genius, of his hopes 
and efforts, cannot be better expressed than in his 
own lin 

Let Ger 


No more to ik 


ny her true worth f 
gn puppets knee 
Keep her good usages infract 
Old German modes of speech and act ; 


Never her Christian faith deny, 


Treasure the truth and scorn the lie ; 
Nor call that il Ww i leads astray 
While she enjoys a heavenly ray 

Let manliness like Hermann’s steel 
This age with a courageous zeal 

Then Germany—lct this be don 


Will be the first land ‘neath the 


Christian Frederic Daniel Schubart, the genia’, 
fiery poet, as remarkable for his talents as the 


rregularities and miseries of his life, was born 
at Obersontheim, in the proviace of Limburg, in 
the year 1739. In his earlier years, he manifest- 


ed no peculiar aptitude for study, and displayed 


no unusual intellectual capacity. But when at 


last his genius was aroused, he soon excelled all 
In 1753 his father sent him to the 


Here hs purs ed the 


study of the Greek and Roman classics, and made 


his associates 


‘ 


Lyceum at ‘dlingen., 


’ 
himself familiar with the works of the German 
poeta, espe cially those of K] »pst ck. Lis taste 
for music led him to cowpose popular songs, 


glowing with the spirit of German nationality, 


which he also set to musk Iu 1756 he went to 
Nurnberg, and two years later to Jena, to pursue 
the atudy of thevlogy, to which his father’s choice 
h ad destined hi i. but he indulge d Ib a re ckleas 


ourse, and was n plunged deeply in debt. In 
f feeble health, 


he returned to hia father’s house. For his sup 


port he 


c sasequence of tl In, aS We ll as o 


sought employment as family tutor, but 


’ 
this was soon abai doned. 


He now pursued for 


* Joha Jacob Van Moser 
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& while a wandering life, earning a seanty pro- 
vision for his wants by the exer of his musie- 
al talent, or writing sermons fur the use of the 
priests. In 1764 he became sehvol- 
organist at Geiflingen, where ke was married to 
one whose unfaltering love follow 
all the seenes of his sorrows and excesses. and to 
whose kindness and generovity of 2 he bears 
a noble testimony in more than one of his Prison 
Poems. His acquaintance with the officers and 
soldiers quartered in the neigh! 
aged him in his irregularities: he was punished 
by the Archduke. Satire and epizram were the 
weapons of his revenge: their power and stiug 
were confessed in his banishment from the Arch 
duke’s territory, which soon followed 


His wife’s father had previouely taken her and 


her children to his own houve, and ! with 
a single dollar in his purse, his whole preperty, 
began his wanderings without any definite aim 


He went first to Stuttgardt, then to Heilbronn 


supporting himself by meaus of his musical tal 


ents. From Stuttgardt he went to Heidelberg 
then to Mannheim, where the indiscretion of his 
own free speech lost him a favorable position 
which he might othe r Wise hav Se¢ 1, After 
a similar experience in several other places, he at 
last found more success at Augsburg. He here 
commenced editing “The Ger ( le,”? 
whose circulation quickly becar extensive 

Schubart was now in his preper spher His 


paper was eminently popular, and discussed pm 
itica, art, literature and mora’s, with f ! 
ability, and a generous yet cril pp tlon 
By his varied labs rs, he secu } 


come, which was, howevse A lavishly and often 





recklessly expen led. He was as reckless more 
over in the use ¢ f his wit as of ] I hey HI 
satire spared neither priest ao ate. | 
vious to his banishment, he had 1 I ited to 
parody the Litany, and the re; ion of off es 
scarcely less heinous, secured h } 
ment. He transferred the publication of his 
paper from Stuttgardt to Ulm, and! i 
in such severity of language a he Wurte 
burg Court as to make it his bitt tlere } 
was rejoined by hia fam ly, ft wt he wa 
now amply able to provide. 

But his season of rey \ s| t. The Duke 
of Wiurtemberg brooded over his pla f revenge 


+] ‘ ' 
the p< 


against the editor and 
him in Ulm, over which his jurisdiction did not 
extend, he drew him, by means of his emissa 
ries, within his own territory; then violently 


seized and imprisoned him, adding the baseness 
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of treachery to the wickedness of his malice. 


For ten long 


g, weary years, Schubart expiated in 
chains in the fortress of Arnberg, the guilt of 
exercising freedom of speech. His sustenance 
was bread and water; his imprisonment one long- 
protracted agony. 

Whatever Schubart’s errors may have been— 
and they shall have no palliation shown them 
beyond their desert from our pen—we almost 
forget them when the poet stands before us as 
the martyr of liberty. If we may judge from 
the spirit and language of some of his poems, 
their severity on the priesthood was but the ex- 
pression of a man sorely indignant at their sub- 
eerviency to tyrannic schemes; and some of his 
productions be tray any thing but a disposition to 
fraternize with the sceptic or the blasphemer. 
His lines to his wife “On her Birthday,” written 
from his prison, manifest a noble spirit as well as 


genuine poetic power. 


Ah, gentle « ! udy the last dr Pp 

Of bitterness is poured into thy cup 

OF life Ere now ‘twas fi'ied by drops whose power 
Of burning torture like fre feil upon 

The heart. At last it overflows with woe 

With iron a ath’s | tore away 

Me from thy be ! i—a living death— 
Immured within this hideous, castled grave, 
lama intered trunk. My manhood’s years 
Broke off, by the rude tempest broke ; and thou— 
Thou standest ga r horror-struck and dumb ; 
Thy jit sin frizht-clinging around thee, 
Like broken limbs about the shattered tree 

Which God's winged thunder-bolt hath smitten. 
But here, a \ hon harsh clank of chains, 
I wear out bitterly my prison night 

Oh! what anxiety my bosom rends 


For freedom, and for thee and our dear ones! 








My bed of straw is wet with bloody tears 
And agonizing sweal About my rock 
The ravens croa uid wild birds hover, and 
The storm raves ul y groans 
Rise loud ve the! r of the storm 
Come, midnight, with t raven wing, and hide 
The scene. But thou, O gentle one, be cheered ; 
Soon wilt i »O! lay Cup ot Woe 
Be dru I i shall be thine the crown, the palm 
Thine the white robe of heaven 

Meanwhile towards the 
Here from my prison grave, I stretch my arm, 
Feeble as ‘us, and thank thee for thy care ; 
For i mu hast shed for me 
For every s which from thy hands falls 
Like golden dew m fingers of the morning ; 
For every thought of wt hed me, which through 
Thy bosom gentic, we niy, doth force 
Tis shuddering way lor every glowing prayer, 
And every 8 uM thou hast sent to heaven, 
When thou, over a t the mountain of 
My grief, has | tand begged of God deliverance ; 
For every thorny path which thou for me 


vain hast trod ; 


And for my rescue a: u 
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For every pang which thy true heart hath felt 
For me—for me, who, even yet immured 
Within this rock, am fleshed by gri 


seed 


That swarm about with wasp's and hornet’s sting. 


f’s unpitying 


Vultures ; oppr besieged by anxious cares 


For thy compassion, that in bloody drops 
Clings to thy cheek, I thank thee, O beloved 4 
And besides 

} 


That will remember only what was good 


all, I thank thee for the love 


In me left from the image God impressed, 
Nor sufferest thine eye to linger long 

Upon my failings. 

The man whose soul breathed itself forth in 
the pathos of these lines, was certainly no stran- 
ger to generous affection and noble sentiment, 
however greatly it may have erred. 

Schubart’s poems appeared during his impri- 
The 


story of sad imprisonment interested all, alike in 


sonment, and soon became widely popular. 
the poems and their author. Many a voice was 
heard lamenting his fate and interceding for his 
freedom. His liberation, however, which took 
place in 1787, was mainly due to the influence 


exerted in his behalf at the Wurtemberg court 


by Madam Karschen, herself a poetess of no mean 
merit, and whose romantic history finds her born 


in an alehouse, employed in childhood to watch 
the cows; married to a weaver first, then to a 
drunken tailor; at length supporting herself by 
the sale of occasional poems of her own compo 
sition; thus attracting the attention of influential 
and literary men, till she acquired the appellation 
of the German Sappho, and was able to intercede 


successfully in behalf of a suffering and oppress 


ed author, with whom her own experience had 
taught her to sympathize. 


Schubart on his liberation resumed the publi- 
cation of his chronicle. Together with this, he 


devoted himself to musical studies and his own 


autobiography, which his death in 1791 found 


unfinished. 


A large part of Schubart’s poems are objection - 


able for inflated and unpolished matter, y<t inter- 
flash with 
genius. They all betray an earnest, fearless spirit 


spersed among them are some that 


Honor be to the brave soul that dared to pour 
forth in words of fire its indignant rebuke of the 
spoliation of Poland, whose fate, ‘‘ pale with woe,” 
Schubart laments in one of the noblest of his 
poems. 

In his “ Prince’s Tomb,” nothing can exceed in 
power the bitter mockery with which he exults 
over the defeat of malignant tyranny; all its 
lingering pride crumbling to dust, and fed upon 


by worms that hant it out in its sepulchral prison, 
and turn its lofty pretensions to a jest. None bows 


| before those tyrants now, none greets them, none 

















wakes them from their iron sleep. And with the 
very venom of satire the poet speaks of others 
still beside their old attendants, who do not wait 
upon them now. The soldier with his crutch, 
whom they left unrewarded, though he bled for 
them ; the boy whose father they took from him 
and executed—these are not there. And then, to 
close his poem, he presents the scene of the final 
judgment, to which the tyrant would be glad 
never to wake. Such a poem eighty years ago 
in Germany was a noticeable phenomenon. It 
was no ordinary mind, no ordinary heart that 
could produce it. We cannot be surprised that 
such a man had to travel the road to jail. “Schu- 
bart,” says Menzel, in the few lines which he 
devotes to the poet, ‘was a Timoleon, despite 
powder and bag wig. Twenty years even before 
the French Revolution, all its fire was burning in 
his German soul. From his prison he sang with 
the voice of a lion, 

‘Thou, sacred Freedom, lift for me 

The clanking chains upon my arm, 

That I may strum upon the strings 

And sing thy praise.’ ”’ 

Schubart was not a jurist or a statesman; but 
he was a patriotic poet. He felt more deeply 
and wrote more earnestly than any man of his 
time. The strength of his genius is lavished in 
the cause of freedom, and his poems that plead 
the cause of his country have hardly been sur- 
passed since in the lofty and generous ardor of 
devotion which they express. His own experi- 
ence, doubtless, gave their peculiar character to 
many of his poems, as, for instance, his 


SONG TO BACCHUS, 


Thou who, with chariot liger-drawn, 

Swept'st once the Indian plain, 
From shades beneath to heaven hast mounted, 
And, swollen with pride, thyself hast counted 


Worthy with gods to reign ; 


I sing thee, not as slave, inspired 
By draught from thy full horn, 

With Thyrsus symbol lifted high, 

While Fvoe, Evoe, is the cry : 


} 


1 sing thee but in scorn 


What spirit-murderer more dread 
Than thou—Fiend Bacchus thou ? 
Thy fettered slaves, in the dark hour, 

Are hurled by thy resistless power 


To cheerless realms below 


0 ye--bloom of my Fatherland-- 
Ye youth within whose breast 
The sacred fires of genius glow, 


When Bacchus blindly leads you to 


The bow! and maniac jest ; 


THE FOP. 


iT] Then deem ye hear from the clear heaven 
| . 2 
i This voice in thunder-tone, 
} ; S , . 
| * Trust not the fiend : he lures to chains, 
i} And hidden snares, and bitter pains 
| 
| — 
i] And guilt for judgment sown 
1} 
Hath God on thee bestowed thy power 
1] : ; 
| Those arts to hold at bay? 
} 
Oh, strict the account, then, to be given 
| When fiends no more shal! mock at Heaven, 
| 
In the great judgment-day.”’ 


Ah ! Bacchus, have I ever reeled 


Where thy car pressed the sod ? 


Unto my solemn oath give ear, 


Sworn boldly while my brethren hear 


I hate thee, reeting god ! 
| 
| ~~ +O oe — 
! 
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RY PARSON QUILL 


‘ 


He is a patent clothes-block, made of flesh; 
thing to hang a suit on. The great end and ob 
ject of his existence is to be dressed up. How 

: 
i 


many dollars’ worth of materials can be hung 


upon him! For 80 small a piece of clay, his ca 
pacities are wonderful. He has conveniences for 
every form of covering and ornament that a man 
ean wear. He has a place for mustaches and 
white handkerchiefs, and pegs to hang a great 
| variety of gloveson, You can fasten rings and 


| breastpins, and ruffles and gold chains, on him, so 





that there is not the least danger of their falli: 
off. His head, little capacious of brain, can wear 
one of Genin’s hats. His arms, little fitted for 


labor, are admirably fitted for sleeves and wrist 
| bands. His eyes mark the spot at which an 
| opera-glass may be applied. Iisa hair bears the 
marks of the barber’s ekill, by way of curious 
experiment. His lily fingers are usually found 
He is the tailor’s 
walking advertisement ; a model frame on which 


} attached to a switch-cane. 


to hang the masterpiece of a fit, and send it 

through the streets for display. Al! deficiencies 
> t ~ 

of shape are supplied by stuffed cotton. He isa 

live show-case; a breathing mummy wrapped in 


broadcloth and set upon its feet. 


{ Speculations have been rife as to his value, 
| considered in the light of an incarnate text 
book of Anatomy. Politi al economy 


ata logs 

} - . . 

how to provi le for him among the productive 
+ 


forces of society, has discovered that, stripped 
und the 
angles of joints and make his clothes fit, he can 


of his flesh and what else serves to r 


usually be made to answer as an admirable skele 
i| ton, discoursing wisdom to embryo practitioners 


| Physiology would exult to get possession of him, 
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if she could discover the whereabouts of his exit 
and for onee turn him to a usefal ac- 
iders that he 
monstrate what never entered his own thoughts, 


the skill and wisdom of the great Maker, He little 


from life, 


count. She cor can be made to de- 


° ° 1 " 
Imagines, i ie Waik 


» atreets, what a valuable 
addition he might make to an anatomical museum. 

Some of the phe mena of his existence are 
wonderful; and, for enriosity’s sake, worthy a 
It is 


him abroad in the morning, 


place in t records of Natural History. 


rarely that you see 


unless he is going home froma party. You are 
strangely impressed by bis modesty, that shuns 
60 Care fully the glare of ea ly day. As the sha 
dows lengtheo, he makes his appearance. He is 
best seen OY ca light. Ke is one of those 
flowers that « 1 when the sun sets, When 
that is abits nalir, his glory is at its zenith. 

His appearar is peculiar. There is nothing 
else like it on earth—in the city or the forest. 
According to the second commandment, it would 
searcely be a worship him. After you 
have seen him you never forget the sam. 
ple. One end of him is covered with patent- 


leather, the other terminates with a hat or a roll 


of tobacco on hardly knows which, 


one 
There is s thing peculiar in his manner and 
look. His bows a xq iisitely artificial. Tle 
touches his hat as though your presence had dis- 
turbed it. One w lers al the ptocess by which 
any thing so ludicrous as his manner could be 
acquired. Ile is never at loses whom of his ac 
quaintances to re ize le seema to discern 


kindred spirits by a sort of secret affinity. If 


your hat is a trifl ly, he doves not know you. 


If you are cit th a eountry acquaintance, 
you are both equally strangers. He has a won 


de rfal faeul y vi PP 


ssing all signs of thought 


or emotion. lis fe are a8 expressive as a 
amooth peb t . One searches his counte- 
nance in vaia to detect any thing like the traces 
of reflection. Ie would as soon pardon there 


the lines a y of wrinkles 

Every t a! | hows extreme wi ty 
He would id irusty garment the unpar 
donable si It exci your curiosity to know 
what y four hours it takes to 





dress i t charitable solution is to 
imag 3 him, that he has just 
sprung, full-d lo f a bandbox, like Mi- 
nerva, from t f Jove 


Lhe nasa rany 
sidered fashionable and genteel. 


troductions te 


ion for places that are con 
He seeks in- 


Avenue palaces. If he hasa 


distance to ¢, ar Lowery is the shortest route, 


THE FOP. 


he will strike for Broadway. Lis gloves are 
bought at Stewart’s. He would scorn the idea of 
being seen abroad ina Nassau street hat. He has a 
keen scent for young heiresses at boarding -chouls. 
He willingly exposes himself to a ridicule of which 
he is unconscious, in order that he may draw a 
prize. He lavishes every thing but his thoughts in 


These, from sheer necessity, he 


the lottery. uses 
with great economy. He ean make a little know- 


He has 


the art of blowing a drop of sense into a huge 


ledge go farther than any man living. 


air-bubble, sometimes expanding it into a minia- 
ture fog that obseures itself. He will dress up 
some old thought in tricksy finery, as he does 
himself, till you fail to recognize an old acquaint- 
ance, and think homespun brilliant. Thus, in 
some kinds of company, he is a sort of oracle. 
His lack of sense and knowledge 


jects, make him a Pythian shrine on ct 


on some sub- 
Un 


matters of taste and fashion he is presumptuously 


hers. 


decisive, and obstinate assertion pa fur know- 
le ige. 

It is strange to see what an evident difference 
he considers there is between himself and the 
rest of mankind. They are made of very com 
mon clay; he of roast beef, oyster stews, cham- 
They are born to work; 


, 


pague and cigar-smoke. 
he to play the gentleman. Their ideas are gross; 
sublimated that no ordinary 


It is for him that 


his so refined and 
perception can discover them. 
mannfactories are reared, tailors made, en 1 jew- 
He is the im 


ellers ealled into heing, porters’ 
patron; thee mnoisseur of art; the pink of conr- 


tesy. His conceptions of his own glory are sur 
passingly magnificent. He is the centre of his 
own system; the Jose ph of his ow thoughts, to 


which they musct #ll bow down. 

Any inquiry as to how he gets his living 
would be perfectly pres imptuous. The lilies 
of the field do not 


the lily of the city, or of fa I i yn? WwW iere } ise ish 


toil and spin; and shall he, 


comes from is an insoluble mystery. Jt is ecer- 
tain he never earned it; and he has already spent 


more than his father—who, like an honest man, 


ycery-store in Cherry street— saved. 


kept a gr 


He seems to be able to live on air: some of 


his creditors wish he had done so long ago, and 


mean to give him a chance to try the experiment. 
And ] 


notwithstanding the uneasiness of 
small traders, and althoug 


h he never 


vel, 
} 

earbped a 

ffable disdain he 


trash,” he 


see what an in 

‘Ha! for the vil 
seems to say, by the air with which he spends it. 
Meet him at Wild’s or Thompson’s: he 


bought some scented gum-drops; the change 


cent in his life, 


for money. 


has 


has 


lies 











on the counter; see how disdainfully his gloved 
fingers select the silver from the coppers; and 
out he goes, leaving three cents. Poor fool! you 


will want that change yet. Your father was not 


ashamed to | ick a coia out of the dust. He was 
willing to take his pay in pennies, when he 
But his effemi- 
If his 
life should-ever depend on a three-cent piece 
that he 


come, and he would dic 


suld a pound of cheese or soap. 


nate successor affects to despise money! 


earned himself, his time would have 


! 


And yet, although the hard earnings of his in- 


heritance are gone some time ago, he seems to be 
fiush yet. Sume of the police at last begin to 


whisper to one another, with a knowing wink, 





passes, ‘‘ What money is not got ‘on tick’ 


, . 
from 


out 
Daylight evidently has no 


as he 


must evidently eome between two 


days.” hing to say 


about how he gets it. For a while yet, his face is 
very familiar. It is still visible every day before 


the sun sets, in broadway. Suddeuly he is gone. 
That gs; 


taches, that used to take its walk down town ata 


lendid suit of clothes, with superb mus- 


certain time of day, has vanished. You take 
your tailox’s bill to his boarding-house, and are 
somewhat surprised to learn that he has left for 


California without paying up. 


What becomes of him at last, is a great mystery. 
Some say he dies; others, that he transmigrates; 


others still talk learnedly of metempsychosis, 


The presumption, however, is, that the chrysalis 


becomesa worm. Something so si in many 
res} cts (externa! ex se ptea a8 ait st to esta lish 
4 ‘ ’ 
the proof of his identity, may often be foundat tl 
alins ise ot sing Sing It 1 i i that h: 
: } »a j boo tun BS 
sap] irs. iid ever aoe ia In his 
slory saw the } _ } vy ‘ 
glory iong Han wae MOTUS MUL ius TeV 
He either Xpit or eo it to parts un 
known,” just as his « lit, fail . | gry cre 
} } i] r ~~ 
dgilor Has ies t n KI , t i By to 
t } } } ¢ } pss 
trace him; but 1 the ela I kk fail 
o th ent ¢« ! undereground rail i, and 
we have no Hays now to beat th ne have 
al npt lt » eX] th diffic Ly, by rp 4 
tirat he eould r ito a small ho than any 
oth iving spe wn of huma aud so hide 
himself, This t unquests ubly hold true of 
oul, but it ia not eo clear that h ly eould 
, ; 4 50% Wri. 
hrunk a lred li é W be 
( 1 3 O01 he bu, I is be a ] 4 pl 4 1 
) would a rr think now of engaging in the 
irch f ‘ John k aT k in as ] OK jilto up, 
he } ] - be fe +} 
he Das ¢ € ui-appearedu. ri , He 18 Worth 





noticing wh le yet he is visible. The ph nomena 
of his existence are instructive —A WaYrarer. 


SKETCH—SUNSET. 


} 





SKETCH—SUNSET, 


BY HORACE DRESSER, ESQ. 


Tue day's bright orb but just in sight remains 
Above 


The 


the hills that seem to meet and prop 


clear and dazzling occidental! skies 
The trees and towering spires that glitt 


The 


Al greatest length 


rin 


Sun 8 last parting rays, now cast their shades 


A beam yet lingers 
And shines upon the ceiling of my 





An emanation from the setting sun, 


Now bearing on his light to other lands— 


This moment he has disappeared and gone 


Those cheering beams that lightly played and shone 





Across the hillock’s gently sloping side, 
And run in zigzag courses o’er the 
Brig 


Have fled, and dusicy shades their piaces take 


snow, 


it gleaming with the clearest, purest whi 





The vale that winds along the woody ridge, 
That intercepts the closing light of day 
Puts on the darksome cast ¢ yning nisht 


The woodlands fields, and a 


Umbrageous Night involves the 


And ends the tiresome labor of the 


Seeks man a time for calling up his thoughts— 


A time for sel{-abstraction from the world ? 


Such time he finds in evening’s silent hours, 
When noisy tumults of the day have « sed, 
And stillness seems to hallow every ought 


And elevate the soul above the earth 


With peaceful minds its calmness well accords 
And gives to them a turn to run nate 
On life, thick-set with trouble, cares, and pains 


Asis he a time to view the twinkli stars, 
And wisdom learn from those far-distant s} 


Phat bright Liame the we 


Let him sow cast his eyes around on heaven, 

And waich the starry ts thal spar there— 

A latent awe he feels his soul pervac 

Aud owns that chance could ne’e ect their course 
At this calm hour his impot e he Jearns, 

And cries, as he of olden time once erred, 

LORD, WHAT IS MAN, THAT THOU DOST VisiT HM ? 


How dull and undevout must be the man 


Who learns not that there is a Great First Cause 


~—- <> + @> oe 


WHERE SHALL I SPEND ETERNITY? 
A apy had written on a card, and placed on 


the top of an hourglass in her garden-house, the 


1) } 


following simple verse from one of the poems of 
John Clare, 

**To think of surmme 

That | an 

To think 


From dust that | shall be 


s yet to come, 
nol lo see 


a weed is yet to “ 


worning 


The 


lines, in pencil, on the 


next she found the following 


back of the same eard : 


“To think, when heaven and earth are fled, 
And ti 


When a 





es and seusona O'Ct 


that can sha!l be dead 


That J must die me 
Oh! where wi 
Where shal 


more 
then my portion be? 
I a end eternity ?”’ 
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JOHN ON THE [SLAND OF PATMOS. | 


BY® REV. - HEADLEY. 


P. ¢ 


There 


seems to have been a spirituality in his views, 


Joun was called the beloved disciple. 


an appreciation of the Saviour’s mission and 
kingdom, and an amiable, affectionate nature 
to Christ. Of him 


recorded no express ions of bold adherence to bis 


which endeared him are 
Master’s cause, but he was found leaning on the 
bosom of Infinite Love at the table, and upon 
Calvary looking sadly on the writhing form of 
The 


last words spoken by the Sufferer to man, amid 


Jesus, regardless of the scoffing multitude. 


the horrors of that tragedy, were addressed to 
him. 


even the dignity of old age, saved John from the 


But neither his virtues and piety, nor 


relentless storm of persecution. Banished to the 
lonely island of Patmos, upon the day which 
brought to mind his risen Lord, “he was in the 
Spirit.” 


and holy contemplatione. 


There was nothing to disturb his high 
The re was no sound 
of revolving wheels or thundering cars; no hum 
of busy voices, or noise of passing footsteps, 
broke the stillness around him. The only sound 
that fell on his ear, as he trod the shore of the 
solitary isle, was the murmur of the ocean rolling 
gently in upon the strand. 

The servant of God was wrapped in his devout 
and silent musings, when suddenly he heard be- 
hind him a great voice like a trumpet, saying: 
“T am Alpha and Omega, the first and the last.’ 
He turned to behold him that spake ; and imme- 
diately, under an overwhelming vision of the 
Deity, he fell on his face, The 
right hand of the Almighty touched him, and 


from the excellent 


‘a3 one dead.” 


clory came the words of en- 
I am the 
I am he that liveth and was 


couragement and hope: “Fear not; 
first and the last. 
dead: and behold, I am alive for evermore. 
Write the things which thou hast seen, which 
Then followed a 


succession of wonderful revelations, until he saw 


are, and shall be hereafter.” 


the throne of God, and Him who sat upon it, 
surrounded by the white-robed elders, with 
golden harps attuned to the high praises of th 
Lamb. 

These views of glory swept before the spirit 
of the awe-struck and trembling disciple, until 
he stood and wept amid the awful pageantry of 
heaven; when down the refulgent skies was 
The sing- 


ers were on the celestial plains, and their num- 


poured the melody of a ‘‘ new song.” 


ber was “ten thousand times ten thousand, and 





TO-NIGHT. 


thousands of thousands;” and their song was : 
“Worthy is the Lamb that was slain to re- 
ceive power, and riches, and honor, and glory, 
and blessing!” And with one voice the innu- 
merable choir chanted the heavenly doxology, 
while the celestial hills echoed the lond “Amen!” 

Oh, with what rapture John must have dis 
cerned the Saviour, whom he had tenderly loved, 
and whose fearful death he witnessed, to be thus 
the theme of the heavenly host! 

And great was the bonor conferred upon the 
scorned and banished disciple, first to hear the 
outbursts of that song, upon the transporting 
notes of which every redeemed s6ul is borne to 
heaven. The martyred Stephen, when dying, 
looked into the opening gates of the New Jeru- 
salem till his countenance grew bright with the 
splendors. Paul heard unspeakable words, which 
it was not lawful for man to utter. But John, 
distinguished above them both, was permitted 
to listen to the new song. This exiled Christian, 
spurned from the shadow of a despotic throne, 
and cast upon a solitude, desolate and sea-girdled, 
for his defence of truth, was encircled with the 
scenes of Paradise, bathing with radiance the 
surrounding cliffs and waters; and he became 
the auditor of a song whose strains never before 
had fallen upon the ear of man. His weary 
heart was ravished with the anthem of adoration 
to Him his soul loved, and for whose cause he 
rejoiced to suffer. And faith can now light up 
the scene of conflict and trial with all that John 
beheld and heard, and make Christ the burden 
of song, through the narrow valley and shadow 


of Death. H. 


———$—_ ——. ~~ sae 


WE PART TO-NIGHT. 


BY EF. lL. B. 


SISTER, We part to-night 
While this soft vesper light 

Throws over vale and wave a shadowy gleam, 
Thou, whom my heart has loved, 


I, who thy truth have proved, 


yur tears o’er life’s receding dream 


Brightly our days have passed ; 
Calm the last, 


Sever vy t 


y ull this 


eing {rom @ii earlily ilove ; 


iis, which the ch has Tiv 


iin 


Whose links were closed in he 


iven 


e’s cares, I for my rest above 


t turns to thee 


Fondly, and still wou'd be 


ine in holy trust and. prayer 
Would guard thy youthiul years 


From sorrow’s biights and tears 


And watch around thee with aflection’s care 








And shall it not be so? 
Though from thy sight I go, 
Will not my spirit commune with thine own? 
Yes ; thou shalt feel me nigh 
As in bright hours gone by, 
I'll whisper to thee in love’s deathless tone. 


Yet I musi leave thee now. 
Look on my cheek and brow, 
And press once more my fingers, palely chill ; 
Then lay, while thus we part, 
Thy hand upon my heart, 


That thou mayst catch its last, faint, quivering thrill 


Still, still remember me, 

When o'er the twilight sea 
Steals the last glimmer of departing day 

Then, when its waves grow dim, 

Seek the dark water’s brim, 


And think me with you as we used to stray 


And in the shadowed nook 

Where, with a friend or book, 
We've lingered often through the sun’s decline ; 
tead from the treasured page 
Of poet, seer, or sage : 


I ’|] listen near thee iu the stirless vine 


When autumn’s latest flower 

Droops in its withered bower, 

And the bright hearth invites to mirth and song, 
rune thy soft harp to play 


Some old, familiar lay 


My voice shal! join thee when thy heart grows strong 
' Take back thy gifts of love 
, Long inay they deeply prove 
) The dear mementoes of undying faith ; 
’ And let them speak of me 

Brightly and joyously, 

) -" , 

As all unchanged by lengthened years or denth 
y 


I would not that one sigh 


Or tear-Jrop from thine eye 


Should e’er spent in sorrow oer my tomb 
But plant with flowers the spot 
Where Iam unforgot, 

And gather sweetness from their summer bloom 


And now one farewell more 
Come closer than before— 
T cannot see thee with these darkening eyes 
Yetl would fee! thy breath, 
E’en as | pass to de ath, 


And hear thee whis} r when my 8pu t flies 


~~. <@- o> 


A Romisn Nur.—A Roman Catholic priest, 
eome time since, in Germany, entering the pulpit, 
took a walnut into it. He told the people that 
the shell was tasteless and valueless-—thalt was 
Calvin’s Church. The skin was nauseous, diea 
greeable, worthless, valueless—-that was the Lu- 
theran Church.” He then said he would show 
them the holy Roman Apostolic Church, He 
cracked the nut, and found it rotten. 
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BY HORACE DRESSER, ESQ 


‘* Ye have heard of the patience of Job.” 


Tnere is feasting in the land of Uz. The 
patriarch’s sons are holding high festival. The 
banquet hath brought together the whole 
brotherhood of the house of him who feareth 
God and shunneth evil. The daughters also of 
the Uzite worshipper join the assemblage of his 
sons, and eat and drink with their brethren. 
Joyous gathering! But there is one who hath 
fears for the festivities of that family. The gob- 
let, red with wine, hath freely gone around that 
circle, and hearts that should have praised, per- 
chance have cursed Jehovah. 

At early morn an altar smokes in the far-off 
distance at the paternal home. Ten times the 
blood of bullocks slain crimsons its place, and 
offerings-burnt are thereon made for the feasters’ 
sins, But hecatombs of victim-beasts in bloody 
sacrifice for sin now cannot save from doom the 
guilty sons, 

A herald in his haste hath now arrived at the 
threshold of his home, and tells the fearfal 
father of the havoc made among the hundreds of 
his herds, and servants slain by edge of Sabean 
swords. And while the tale is yet untold, there 
comes another still, with revelation that the 
fiery bolts of heaven have fallen fast upon the 
flocks and them that kept their watch, and 
burned them all. Anon, and in succession quick, 
another heralds forth that lawless robber-banda, 
from off the Chaldee hills, have captured all the 
burden- beasts, and made their swords drink 
deeply in their keepers’ blood. This hardly 
said, and yet again a messenger comes in with 
word that sweepiug winds from out the wilder- 
ness have levelled low his first-born’s house, and 
all his sons are dead beneath its ruins. Catastro 
phe how sad! 

The patriarch sire hath worshipped. With 
shaven head and robes all rent, the man of God is 
prostrate on the earth. Evanished now are al) his 
household joys—his hundred herds, his thousand 
flocks—yet there comes forth from the fallen 
man an utterance of words of wisdom: “The 
Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken away ; 
blessed be the name of the Lord!” 

The great man of the East hath set himself 
down among the ashes. The Evil One hath 
smitten sorely, and he hath taken a potsherd for 
a comforter. Curse God and die, is the counse) 
of the mother of his children; but he heedeth 
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her not, and albeit andesite his integnien. Saith 
nut the sufferer wisely in the day of his afflic- 
tion, “Shall we receive good at the hand of the 
Almighty, and shall we not receive evil also at 
his hands #” 

A friend cometh from Teman. The Shuhite 
partaker of his hospitality hath also heard of his 
affliction, and hasteneth to his habitation. 
meet there the Naamathite, on like errand, come 
to mourn with him and to comfort him. They 
gaze from far, and neither knows the Satan- 
stricken. With mantles rent apart, and sprinkled 
dust upon their heads 
towards heaven and weep aloud. 





They 


, they lift their voices high 
Howbeit, so 
great his grief, seven days and nights they speak 
no word to him they visit. Wise men are they, 
withholding words from him crushed down to 
earth with sorrow. 

A voice hath broken in upon the seven days’ 
ailence. Long pent-up grief hath burst the soul’s 
strong barriers, and words now tell how full 
hath been the fountain: 


Oh that the day might have perished in which I was born, 
And the night which said, ‘ 
That day—let it be darkness ! 


A male child is conceived !”’ 


Let net God inquire after it from on high! 

Yea, let not the light shine upon it! 

Let darkness and the shadow of death stain it ; 
Let a cloud dwell upon it ; 

Let whatever darkens the day terrify it. 
That night—let darkness seize upon it! 

Let it not rejoice among the days of the year! 
Let M not come into the number of the months. 
Oh, that night! let it be desolate ! 

Let there come in no sound of joy! 

Let them who curse the day curse it ; 

They who are skilful to rouse up Leviathan. 
Let the stars of its twilight be darkened ; 
Let it long for the light, and there be none ; 


Neither Ict it see the eyclids of the morning ! 


The Buzite youth, the son of Barachel, hath 
heard the words of him who cursed his day, so 
deep his sorrow, and listened well to answers 
given by those who came to comfort him. His 
kindled wrath hath ardent grown, because thi 
God whose rule is over all hath not been justi- 
and still, be 
eeause his aged friends have found no answer to 


fied in these his days of visitation; 


this words, and yet condemn to guiltiness the 
wman of sorrow. The youthful visitor hath well 
webuked the old men’s lack of wisdom, and vin- 
dicated all the ways of God with man. 

A voice from out the whirlwind hath gone 


forth among the interloeutors, and words have 
ceased among them now! Its utterance hath 
shut the mouths of men who would have others 
think they knew the ways of the Almighty, and 
humbled deep in dust the haughtiness of man ! 
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BY I8AAC COBSB. 


Bryony the green hills of Childhood, in the 
world of human life, there is a most delightful 
valley ; and farther on, in the more central part 
of that world, rises a range of glorious mountains, 
the summits of which reach to the clouds far up 
in ether. From the budding of spring to the 
ripening of autumn, a thousand travellers may 
be seen wending their way towards the goal of 
youthful anticipations, even unto the land which, 
to them, is fraught with Utopian charms, happy 
realizations, and celestial beauties. These travel- 
lera, when they begin the ir journey, but in- 
experien¢ ed children—mere infanta—heuee their 
extravagant expectations and their ardent desires, 
They set out from flowery parterres aud flourish- 
ing gardens. Some are blessed with guides 
faithful and willing to lead through ‘‘p! 


pastures and by still waters.” Yet, alas! 


easaut 
many 
of the prepossessing band are obliged or suffered 
to travel alone, or, which is infinitely worse, oft- 
times with treacherous attendanta. 
Doubly pleasing to the mind, therefore, would 
it be to follow 


through every stage of his co 


each one of these pedestrians 
irse, Whether in 
the midst of some group of kindred soul 1 or soli- 
tarily walking, until he should reach the distant 
palace of delights, in the cerulean region of Man- 
hood, remote from the cold meadows of sensual- 
ity. But our pur} pose will be served if we select 
eat fic ld 
ende -avor, and pre sent to the read 
were, of the ways of life’s blessed 


t 
“ i 


a single example from the of moral 
er & map, as it 
rime, with an 
occasional adventurer here and there striving for 
his reward. 

INNOCENTIUVS Wag as amiable a lad as you would 
he arte d and nrcom- 


monly agreeable and upright in deportment, he 


ever desire to behold. Kind- 


won the esteem of all persons who were so for- 
Unlike 


whom we might name, he had never discovered 


tunate as to be his companions. many 


, ee " 
a quarrelsome trait or a fretful disposition. te 


finement of character was at once perceivable ; 
and, at a remarkably ex _ age, he manifested a 
desire to see the worl an at to stu dy the noble 


arts and sciences which apjete in to its more 
intellectual and moral departments, 

It was a balmy morning in the spring-time. 
Innocentius was sitting alone in the Bower of 
Hope. He was thinking all about the fair realm 


concerning which he had heard much from the 


lips of parents and preeeptors. He longed to be 























himself a traveller, so that he too might behold 1 
the inimitable landscapes of mental renown. In 
a word, he longed to reach out his hand, and 
grasp the autumnal fruits of the toils of the mind. 


With his thoughts thus exercised, he plucked | 
from a neighboring plant a fragrant blossom ; | 
and sweet were the strains which echoed on the 
air as he rehearsed, in a half-singing, half-reading || 
tone, this little eong: 

| 


Gladly I would roam 
Away, away 
From my childhood’s home, 
Away, away 
To the fair domain 
Intellect hath planted, 
For whose wondrous plain 
Long my soul hath panted. 
Thon hast told me oft 
Of the halcyon clime 
Where the zephyr soft 
Breathes at evening-time 
Gales that gently fan 
Virtue’s placid brow, 
Where the streamlets ran 
Long ago as now ! 
Wisdom, I would roam 
Away, away | 
From my childhood's home, 


Away, away! 


Searce were these words uttered by Innocen- 
tius, ere a responsive strain fioated from an ad- || 
jacent arbor of grape-vines: 


Iam Wisdom, gentle youth ! 
I have heard thy tender voice ; 
I have tried thy spirit’s truth, 
And will make thy soul rejoice. 
Genius, thou shalt be his guide, 


Whilst thou jeadest not astray ; 


And in thee may he confide, 
Through the morning of the day 

Guide him safely through the land 
Where enticing spirits dwell, 


So that only passions bland 





som swell! 


May within his | 


Therenpon Wisdom and Genius, the heaven- 


| 
| 
born, each extended a hand to our hero, who, 
casting a “lingering look behind,” bade adieu to 
the town of his nativity. | 

“Thou mayst now depart for the vales,” said 
Wisdom to Genius; “and thou (addressing In 
nocentius) wilt be his companion, to enliven the 
journey by thy pleasant laugh and thy intelligent 


ila 
be) 


manner.” 


“Ay, assuredly!” replied Genius; “ for,” he 


added, “without the children of men, what \ 


good would the gold and gems that we expect to 
diseover do us, though we heaped up treasure | 
until we were gray?” 

“Thanks, my benefactress!” exclaimed the 
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youth, “ Wilt thou 


also go along?” he inquired 


| of Wisdom. 


“Not now, my child; but I will come to guard 
thee, whenever thou findest the way dangerous, 
or thy feet inclined to stray from the true path 
of life,” 

Having thus spoken, Wisdom returned to the 
fulfilment of her accustomed duties among the 
students of Learning, leaving her favorite to the 
care of Genius and his airy train. Howbeit, she 
first commissioned an invisible agent, by name 


| Discretion, to keep an eye of watchfulness con- 
| stantly directed towards the highway in which 


Innocentius was to pursue his journey, lest even 


_ the clear-sighted Genius might have his eyes be- 


come so dazzled by Imagination’s effulgence that 


| his services would cease to be of use. 


Then the company tripped quickly along over 
the dewy iawn, frequently pausing to gather 


| blossoms of fragrant clover or a bud from some 


early wild rose tree, They passed several hours 


in this manner, but collected nothing of a durable 


nature—nothing which did not wither almost as 


soon as it was severed from the parent stem. 


| globule of dew or a solitary rain-drop. 


near f 


| on by invisible fingers, and the bosom of each 
\ 


In 


| fact, any thing that glittered pleased Genius and 


his sister Fancy, even were the object of admira- 


| tion of no greater value than a “violet by a mossy 


stone,” bearing upon its fragile form but a single 


Some- 


| times he would leave his charge—his ward—in 
the pursuit of a gaudy butterfly, childlike as was 
| this famous Genius, 


But our Innocentius was 
naturally of a thoughtful turn; therefore he 


began to ask questions, which were like to these 
we here introduce: 


“Are not the Vales of Knowledge somewhere 


I am hungry; and these flowers are not 
| food. Iam thirsty; these dews are not drink.’ 


‘Have patience, child.” 

“Patience! what has Genius to do with that 
virtue?” interrogated the youth, 

“Be not over-hasty, I should have said,” 
answered Geniua 

“Yet I would like to know our whereabouts, 
if you please, and whither we are tending,” 
resumed Innocentius, in an earnest and inquiring 


’ 


|| tone. 


“T will tell thee,” responded Genius, ‘‘These 
bowers at our right hand belong to the regions 
of Poetry and Song. From the retreats of their 
deep foliage ever rise notes either of lively or of 
plaintive melody. Hark! thou mayst hear them 
if thou wilt pause to listen.” 


So it was. The very air seemed to be played 
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listener heaved involuntarily in unison with the | 
spirit-strains, So enticing to the mind was the 


surrounding scenery, and so delightful were the 
recesses of the arbors, that Innocentius thought | 
it well to yield for onee to the solicitations of his | 


companions, who besought him to seek an hour’s | 
rest in the place. 

Many were the minstrels whose symphonies | 
resounded among the bowers and through the 
adjoining gardens. But Poeticus Narcissus was | 
the chief of the band. 


His notes were of a cha- | 


racter to cheer and invigorate the spirit in a day | 


of weariness from travel. He was a true child 
of Nature, and consequently his numbers were | 
pure and holy in their tendency. Poeticus and 


Innocentius, after an interview, were so well 





pleased with each other, that they at once com™ 
menced a dialogue in their vernacular tongue. 
The words were these: 


POETICUS. 


Thou brother of my beating heart, 


Whose sou! is as my soul, 
Thou seekest for life’s nobler part, 
In striving for the goal 


Of sacred Wisdom’s heavenly way, 


Which leadeth unto realms of day. 


INNOCENTIUS. 


My spirit’s chords thy fingers touch, 
When thus thou tunest thy voice ; 


I would that every strain were such, 


That bids me to rejoice 
O gentle Muse, be thou my friend, 


And to my aid thy hand extend ! 


POETICUS. 


So shall it be, and thou mayst tune 
My harp to strains of thine ; 


With my own thoughts thou mayst commune, 


And round thy head entwine 
The same fair wreath that graced my brow, 


When I was but as thou art now. 


= 
Youth disappeared; and as he advanced, our 
hero became more and more eager to press on, 
so that he might seasonably reach the Temple of 
Fame on Manhood’s loftiest height. 

Nevertheless, as Innocentius was considerably 
fond of geological surveys, his eagerness did not 
in the least degree prevent his pausing to exam- 
ine the Rocks of Mathematics, although he found 
some of their varieties of strata exceedingly diffi- 
eult to analyze, inasmuch as they proved to be 
incorrigibly “tough” and “hard” in texture. 
However, he mastered a sufficiency of problems 
to satisfy Genius, who was not himself par- 
ticularly fond of “figures,” and cared still less 
that others should be. 


It was a delightful day in midsummer, when 
Wisdom returned from her mission in the coun- 
try of Youth, to superintend the completion of 
the young man’s education; for she had, in pre- 
vious times, discovered in Genius a certain want 
of thoroughness in carrying out his undertakings. 
True, he had commonly been faithful in his 
initiations into the fine arts; but Wisdom held 
that there were other great branches demanding 
attention—other paths tv walk, and other cay- 
erns to be explored—than those in which Genius 
experienced most delight. Aithough the latter 


personage included science, as well as art, in his 
literary category, yet the loftier principles of 
5 > 
man’s moral nature were too often neglected or 
overlooked. 
But Wisdom sought to impress firmly upon 


Innocentius his obligations to God, and to point 


| out to him his need of divine knowledge. Her 


precepts were oftentimes clothed in the language 
of Holy Writ; and she frequently repeated to 


|| her pupil the golden advice of the pious King of 
! 


Joyous was the heart of Irnocentius, when 
Genius again took his hand and bade him follow 
to ascend the glorious Mountains of Manhood. 
Before, he had been subject to fits of gloominess 


“soul of song” had 


and sadness; but now, the 
released him from Despondency’s thraldom, and 
Gladness daguerreotyped herself in his beaming 
countenance, 

But if I 


follow the adventurers 


Hand in hand they left the bowers. 
should undertake to 
through all their course, a volume would be | 
written, when but a brief sketch is intended to | 
be given. The fair rivers of Knowledge were 
passed, and all the wondrous virtues of their 


waters tested. Gradually the mountains came 


| understandeth all the 


Israel to Solomon, his favored son: 

“Know thou the God of thy father, and serve 
him with a perfect heart, and with a willing 
mind; for the Lord searcheth all hearts, and 
imaginations of the 


| thoughts: if thou seek him, he will be found of 


thee; but if thou forsake him, he will cast thee 


off for ever.” 


Wisdom’s instruction had a salutary tendency. 


| The Giver of all Good added a blessing, and 


closer and closer in view, while at the same time || 


the Hills of Childhood receded and the Vales of |! 





Innocentius ultimately reached the Palaces of 


Renown. 


But he forgot not the days of youthful 
effort, and did never refuse to send messengers 
from Learning's retreats, whenever there might 
be individuals desirous of traversing the paths 
which he had 


Caitpuoop to the Mountains or Manuoop, 


traversed, from the Hits of 
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INTERIM BETWEEN THE OLD AND NEW | 
TESTAMENT: JEWISH HISTORY. 


BY STEPHEN H. TYNG, D. D. 

Matacut, the last of the ancient sacred pro- 
phets, foretold the advent of Jesus Christ, and 
the coming of his forerunner, John the Baptist, 
about four hundred years before those moment- 
ous events. A general idea of the state of the 
Jews, during the interval, from the best historical 
sources, must be desirable and important to every 
reader of the Bible: a few brief notices, there- 
fore, of that period will be given in this chapter. 

Nehemiah was contemporary with Malachi; but 
how long he lived at Jerusalem after his reforma- 
tion of the religious and political affairs of the 
Jews we have no means of precisely ascertaining. 
After his decease, Judea appears to have been 
added to the prefecture of Syria, and it remained 
altogether subject to the Persian governor of 
that province, under whom the high priest pre 
scribed and enforced such laws of general policy 
as he might think proper, or the state of things 
required. Even the high-priest himself, in some 
instances, was appointed by the Governor. 

Alexander the Great, procuring himself to be 
chosen general of the Grecian forces against th 
Persians, defeated their army in Cilicia, under 
Darius their sovereign, B.c. 833. He then sub 
dued all Syria and Phoenicia, and marched into 
Judea to punish the Jews for supplying his en 
mnies with provisions, while they refused such 
assistance to him, Jaddua, the high-priest, hear- 
ing of his approach, called upon the people to 
unite with him in sacrifices and prayer, that God 
would avert the threatening calamity. Having 
humbled themselves before the Lord, if was 
communicated to Jaddua in a dream that he 
should go and meet the conqueror, robed in his 
pontifical habits, and accompanied by all the 


Attended 
by a numerous body of the people dressed in 


priests in their sacerdotal garments. 


white, they thus marched in solemn procession 
to an emin¢ nce called Sapha, which commande ] 
a view of the té tuple and of the whole city. The 
King approached, but was so struck with pro 
found awe at the extraordinary spectacle, that 
instead of indulging in revenge, he hastened for 
ward and saluted the man of God with religious 
veneration, All stood amazed at his singular 
be havior; and Parmenio, a favorite of the ixing, 
asked the reason of this act of unexpected hom- 


age. To this Alexander is said to have replied, 


| 
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that the worship was not offered to the priest, 
but to his God, in grateful acknowledgment for 
a vision at Dio, in Macedonia, in which this very 
priest, and in this very habit, appeared to him, 
promising to give him the empire of Persia. 

Having cordially embraced Jaddua, it is said 
that Alexander entered Jerusalem, and offered 
up sacrifices in the temple. The high-priest 
showed him the prophecies of Daniel, which 
foretold the subversion of the Persian empire by 
a Grecian king: by reading these, Alexander 
went against Darius with still greater confidence 
of success in his expedition ; and, at the request 
of Jaddua, granted the Jews the free exercise of 
their religion, the observance of their laws, and 
exemption from the payment of tribute every 
seventh year, in which the law required that 
they should neither reap nor sow. Alexander 
defeated the immense army of Darius, and the 
predictions of Daniel were accomplished in his 
overthrow of the Persians. 

The conqueror greatly favored the Jews, and 
Egypt having submitted to his power, he built 
Alexandria, and induced multitudes of that peo- 
ple to settle in the new city, granting them 
equal privileges with the Macedonians, This 
mighty conqueror died, aged only thirty-two 
years, B. c. 323; all his family were murdered, 
and four of his generals divided among them 
selves the vast dominions of their royal master 

Egypt fell to the lot of Ptolemy Lagus, who 
invaded Judea, and led a hundred thousand of 
its people captives into his country ; but treating 
them liberally, many were glad to follow their 
brethren, on account of the miserable condition 
into which wars had plunged their native land. 

In the year B. ©, 292, Simon, surnamed the 
Just, high-priest of the Jews, died. He was a 
man of singular wisdom and virtue, and the last 
of the men of the great synagogue, consisting of 
one hundred and twenty persons, appointed by 
Ezra for perfecting the restoration of the Jewish 
Church. Simon the Just, it is considered, made 
the last revision of the books of the Old Testa- 
ment, and completed the sacred canon by adding 
the books of Chronicles, Ezra, Nehemiah, Es- 
ther, and Malachi. 

The Jews in Egypt forgetting the Hebrew 
language, procured the sacred booka to be trans- 
lated into Greek for their use, and a copy of 
them was placed in the royal library of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, about the year B. oc, 284. This 
translation of the Scriptares into Greek, which 
is called the Septuagint, became commonly used 


in all the churches of the Jews wherever they 
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“This version, therefore,” as 


were dispersed. 
Rollin observes, “which renders the Scriptures 
of the Old Testament intelligible to a vast num- 
ber of people, became one of the most consider- 
able fruits of the Grecian conquests, In this 
manner did God prepare the way for the preach- 
ing of the gospel, which was then approaching, 
and facilitate the union of so many rations, of 
different languages and manners, into one society, 
and the same worship and doctrines, by the in- 
strumentality of the finest, most copious and 
correct language that was ever spoken in the 
world, and which became common to all the 
countries that were conquered by Alexander.” 
For more than a century, Judea suffered 
grievously in the continual wars of Alexander's 
successors ; especially from Antiochus, surnamed 
by himself Epiphanes, the illustrious, but by 
He dep sed 


Onias, the pious high-priest of the Jews, and sold 


others Epimanes, the madman. 


the sacred office, for an annual tribute of three 
hundred and sixty talents, to his brother Jason. 
Him he soon deposed, and again sold it to his 
brother Menelaus for six hundred and sixty 
talents. On a false report that Epiphanes was 
dead, Jason attempted to recover the priesthood : 
with a thousand soldiera he entered Jerusalem, 
and by the eword and with various torments 
be put to death all whom he considered his 
adversaries, Antiochus having heard that the 
Jews rejoiced at his death, and supposing that 
all the nation had revolted, took Jerusalem by 
the 170: he slew forty 


thousand persons, and sold as many more for 


storm, year B. C, 
slaves ; and plundered the Temple of its splendid 
furniture to the amount of eight hundred talents 
of gold. In contempt of the God of Israel, he 
entered the Holy of Holies, and sacrificed a sow 
upon the altar of burnt-offering. Antiochus then 
returned to Antioch, laden with the riches of his 
spoils, appointing Philip, a barbarous Phry- 
gian, Governor of Judea; Andronicus, a wicked 
wretch, to preside in Samaria; and the unprin- 
cipled Menelaus to the high-priesthood., 

In his fourth expedition to Egypt, ambassadors 
from the Roman people arrived, and threatened 
ngeance of their victorious le- 
Infuriated 
to madness by their authoritative interference, 


him with the v 


gions unless he withdrew his forces. 


he led back his army through Palestine, and 
despatched Apollonius with twenty thousand of 
his soldiers, with orders to destroy Jerusalem, to 
put to the sword all the men, and to make slaves 
of all and children. These 


mands were exccuted with savage fierceness on 


the women com- 








the Sabbath day, when the people were assembled 
for public worship : and none escaped but those 
who could reach the mountains by flight, or who 
concealed themselves in caverns of the earth- 
The city was spoiled of its riches by these impi- 
ous invaders, and set on fire in several places: 
they broke down its walls and demolished the 
houses, and with the materials they erected a 
strong fortress on mount Aera, which, overlook- 
ing the Temple, the garrison were ready to sally 
forth and murder those who dared to approach 
it as worshippers. 

On his arrival at Antioch, Antiochus published 
a decree, requiring all people in his dominions 
to conform to the religion of the Greeks; and 
Atheneus was commissioned to instruct the Jews 
in the Grecian idolatraus ceremonies, and to put 
to death, with the most grievous torments, those 
who refused compliance with his commands. 
Arriving at Jerusalem, he obtained the coopera- 
tion of some apostate Jews: he put down the 
daily sacrifice, suppressed all the public and pri- 
vate observances of the Jewish religion, defiled 
the temple of God itself, and rendered that 
sacred edifice unfit for divine worship. He also 
sought out every copy of the Scriptures, and 
burnt all that could be found; he dedicated the 
temple of Jehovah to Jupiter Olympus, erected 
his statue on the altar of burnt-offering, and 
punished with death all that could be found who 
had acted contrary to the decree of his sovereign, 

Mattathias,a venerable priest of the Asmonean 
family, with his five sons, John, Simon, Judas, 
Eleazar, and Jonathan, retired from the perzecu- 
tion at Jerusalem to their native city, Modin, in 
the tribe of Dan. They were followed by Apel- 
les, an officer of the king, who strove 
pel them to observe the commands of Ar 
The people being ealled together, Apelles ad- 
lressed Mattathias, to 
with the idol worship, promising him a reward 
of great honor and riches. The aged priest not 
ted his offers, but slew the first apostate 
He 
ft, ar 1, with the 
with all 
demolished the idols and their 


to the 


to com- 


tiochus 


engage his ¢ mpliance 


only reje 
Jew who approached the idolutrous altar. 
king’s acel 
assistance of his sons, put him to death, 
attendants, 
altars, 
Being joined | y anumber of his faithful country- 
marched through Judea, broke down the 


and then withdrew mountains. 


men, he 


heathen altars in all the cities, restored cireum- 


cision, cut off the ministers of the idols, and those 
Jews who had apostatized to their abominations, 
and reéstablished the true wor hip of God, B. c. 


167. Mattathias died the next year, appointing 
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his son Judas, surnamed Maccabeus, to succeed | the Captivity who assumed to himself the title of 


him in the command of the army, which was 
soon joined by many who were zealous for the 
law of God. He defeated several large armies 
of Antiochus under his bravest commanders, re- 
covered Jerusalem, purified the temple, restored 
the appointed worship of God, and repaired the 
city, which had been almost a heap of ruins, B, c. 
165. Transported with rage at the defeat of his 
generals, Antiochus threatened to exterminate 
the whole nation of the Jews, and make Jerusa- 
lem their common burial-place: but while these 
proud words were passing over his lips, the 
of Heaven fell 


smitten with an incurable disease, with grievous 


upon him; he was 
torments in his bowels, and an intolerable uleer, 
breeding vermin, by which his guilty life was 
terminated, p.c. 164. His son upator, under 


Lysias his general, engeged the neighboring 


itions to unite in destroying the whole race 
of the Jews; but Judas, hearing of the alli 
ance, carried the war into the countries of 


his enemies, and be came a terrible scourge to 


the Syrians, Idumeans, and Arabians. Judas 
died in battle, B.c. 161, and was succeeded by 


his brother Jonathan, who, with Simon his 
brother, continued to manage the affairs of his 
people with singular bravery and prudence. 
Onias, the high-priest, having settled in Egypt, 
Jonathan assumed the sacerdotal office at Jerusa- 
lem, uniting it with the honor of civil governor, 
and formed an alliance with the Romans, B. c. 
161. 


treachery of Tryphon, who had usurped the 


Jonathan being slain at Ptolemais, by the 
throne of Syria, Simon was chosen to succeed 
him, p.c. 144; and after a reformation at Jeru- 
salem, he rendered the Jews independent of 
foreign nations. Having made a tour through 
the cities of Judea, for the purpose of promoting 
their peace and order, his son-in-law Ptolemy 
entertained him in his castle Dochus at Jericho, 
and murdered him, with his sons Judas and Mat 


135. 


Simon was succeeded in the government and 


tathias, B. ¢ 


priesthood by his Bon John Hyrcanus, Ww ho ex- 
tended his authority to several adjacent pro 
vinces; he destroyed the Samaritan temple on 
Mount ‘‘erizim, B. oc. 130, after it had stood two 
hundred years, and compelled the Idumeans to 
embrace the Jewish religion. He renewed the 
alliance with the Romans, by which he secured 
considerable advantages for his nation, and died 
nC. 107, leaving the sovereignty and priesthood 


to his son Aristobulus. This prince raised Judea 


igain into a monarchy, and was the first after 





king. He was succeeded by his son Alexander 


Janneus, who compelled the Phi 


ilistines to em- 
brace the profession of the Jewish faith, B. o 97. 


, 
He reigned twenty-seven years, and died through 
intemperance, B. c. 79, 

The Roman alliance was found to be prejudi 
cial to the interests of the Jews, who suffered 
The 
ht + f 


became a subject of 


much through the civil discords of Rome. 


royal and pontifical digr ity 
violent contention, and the assistance of the Re 
mans being called in by Aristobulus against his 
elder brother Hyreanus, Pon pey seated Hyrca- 
nus on the throne, but made Judea a tributary 


province of Pom- 


the Rowan empire, b. c. 63 
pey, with some of his officers, in 


the Holy of Holies; and Cressus, Governor of 


ny} iously entered 
Syria, pulag d the Te mple of ten thousand ta 
lents of silver, B. c. 54. 

Soon after, Antipater, a erafiy nobleman of 
Idumea, by favor of Julius Cesar, was made Pro- 
curator of Judea, pr. c. 47, while Hyreanus re 
tained the priesthood. Antipater was succeeded 
by his son Herod the Great ; who, bei: g assisted 
by Antony, the Roman triumvir, through much 
bloodshed, obtained the royal dignity, B. c. 40 
His authority was confirmed by Augustus Cesar, 
Bp ©. 80, and he maintained his di rnity with dis 
tinguished ability, but also with most atrocious 
cruelty. During his long reign he built many 
cities; and to ingratiate himself with the Jews, 
Mark xiii. 1. 
His inhuman barbarity towards the 


he almost rebuilt their Ts mple. 
John ii, 20. 
children of Bethlehem, in atte mpting to murder 
the infant Jesus, is recorded by the evangelist 
Matthew. 


the most dreadful torments. 


Herod died soon afterwards, suffering 
Under the govern- 
ment of his sons, Judea became more fully re 
cognized as a Roman province ; Shiloh came, and 
the sceptre departed from Judah, (Gen. ; 
the middle wall of partition between Jew and 
Gentile was broken down, (Eph ii. 14;) the dis- 
pensation of sovereign mercy to all nations was 
introduced ; and after being under the govern 
ment of Roman procurators for some years, the 
whole Jewish state, with its ceremonial and tem 
ple, was altogether subverted, a. p. 70, by Titus, 
the son of the Emperor Vespasian, and the peo 
ple scattered throughout the world, as living 


monuments of the truth of Christianity. 


of the finest and 
without flaw, was recently found ar d sent to 


A rarer diamond, water, 


the Bank of England from Rio Janeiro, valued 


rnd dollars 


at one million three hundred thous 
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THE NESTORIAN PILGRIM. 


‘*Happy old man |! 
Thou carest not, though blindness may not roam, 
For Heaven’s own glory smiles around thy home 
WILSON. 


Waar are to him the orient blush or noonday’s golden 


beam ; 
The sheltering dell, with mossy seat, or brook with silvery 
The overhanging rocks, enwreathed with wild and fra 
grant flowers 
The villages and hamlets, or the groves and shady bowers? 
And what to him those craggy steep, with towering snow 
capped heads, 
n beauty round him 


Or all the varied landscape which 
spreads ? 

Though antelopes go fleeting to their glens at evening 
shade ; 


Though streams from cavern-fountains rush, to wind 
through wood and glade, 


while they flow with murmur 





Enriching and enlivening, 
ing tide, 


The “valleys sing’’—‘‘the little hills rejoice on every side 


And where the waters mingle, as they pour into the lake, 

Flamingoes, wiih their trumpet-notes, the wildest echoes 
wake: 

Those tall and scarlet-p!lumaged birds, drawn up in lines 
spread o’er— 

Like legions of embattled hosts—the white and glittering 
shore 


All these, which were familiar, sull diversi 


fy the scene, 

But are as shadowy memories now, of things that once 
had been. 

No more with free and bounding steps he roams the vine 
clad hills ; 

No more he leads his panting flocks to drink from mount 
ain rills ; 

The pasture’s green luxuriance is hidden from his sight, 


For blindness has drawn over him a long and starless 
night, 

3ut is he wrapped in silent gloom, or wailing bitterly, 

** Roll on, roll on, ye dark, dark years!—ye bring no joy 
to me ! 

No! One who felt deep interest, and long had wished to 
prove 

The pilgrim’s progress in the path of life, and light, and 
love, 

Approaching, with a cautious step, his chosen, quiet 
nook— 

4 holy, consecrated spot—he paused awhile, to look 

On those mild, time-worn features ; but could find upon 
that face, 

*Mid furrows lined by lengthening age, of vain regrets no 

Secluded, free from earthly cares, with calm, collected 
mind, 

fle sat in earnest thoughtfulness. Meekness and faith 
combined 

Seemed stamped 

His hands were folded reverently upon his aged breast ; 

While the deep spirit's 

Inaudibly, but sweetly 

At times his Jips moved prayerfully, and then in whisper 


as if by some celestial visitant impressed ; 





voice within ascended to the throne, 
he communed with Heaven alone 


ing praise 
he son whom he had given to God was walking in His 


ways ; 


THE NESTORIAN 





PILGRIM. 


‘A burning and a shining light’’—whose steady lustre 
shed 
A radiance in the father’s heart, and round his hoary 


head. 

A pastor, rich in every grace, unweariedly this son 

Was gathering precious jewels to adorn his Saviour’s 
crown. 

What blessings from the pilgrim’s prayers were gleaned, 
are yet untold ; 

But all are written. When on high the record is unrolled, 


} 


A song of souls may give response, in one exalted strain, 


“Glory to God and to the Lamb! The Lamb for us was 
slain ! 

We stumbled on ‘dark mountains’ in the blackness of our 
night, 

And knew not where we wandered, till Yohannan* came 
with light 

To lead us in the narrow way. His father, who was there, 

Went with us to the mercy seat, where Thou didst answer 
prayer ! 

The Holy Spirit taught us the Redeemer's precious blood 

Atoned for sin, and brought us to our Saviour and our 
God !”’ 

Onet+ who for the Nestorians left his native land behind, 

With ardent zeal and ‘* God’s own love in his pure breast 
enshrined,’’ 

Imparted sacred knowledge to the gray-haired and the 
youth, 

And led thei to the fount of life immortal, as the truth 

Revealed from heaven, until by failing health he was com 
pelled 

None withheld 


The sad necessity , though mourned, was still con 


To seek new vigor in a clime far-distant. 

Assent 
fessed, 

As each the missionary’s hand affectionately pressed. 

The pilgrim, who had seen him go, most fervently im 
plored 

That he, with renovated strength, to them might be re 
stored. 

His heart's deep prayer was granted ; but he now could 
only hear 

A voice that thrilled through every nerve like music, soft 
and clear 

As an wolian harp that, long untouched, in silence slept, 

Breathed melody when o'er its chords anew the breezes 
swept. 

He grasped his hand, and blessed the Lord, while welcom- 
ing again 

The loved ambassador of heaven to Oroomiah’s plain. 

His (riend, observing now the change, expressed hind sym 
pathy, 

To which the venerable saint replied with energy— 

“Oh! think me not unhappy! Though the light of other 
years 

Has faded from these withering orbs, no doubts, no anx- 
ious fears 

llume, 


Distarb me. Humble hope and joy my onward path 1 
I y mj I 


Gilding the cloud that hovers o’er my journey to the tomb, 

The moon and stars no more by night, the sun no more by 
day, 

Shed genial influences, nor give one solitary ray 

The faces of my dearest friends, so pleasant heretofore, 

The face of my beloved child, can behold no more ! 


* The pastor of Geog Tapa, now called John. He is the 
pilgrim’s son 


+ D. T. Stoddard. 
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THE 


But though my heaven!y Father takes this privilege from 
me, 
He bids the Sun of Righteousness shine more refulgently ; 


brightest beams, my soul no darkness 


And, basking in his 
knows : 

The world is al] shut out, and peace as a pure river flows 

And while the eye of faéh looks up beyond this changing 
scene, 

I feel that I sha 


soon be where no cloud can intervene; 


And God, my Father; Christ, my Saviour; glorious heaven, 
my home, 
I see, I see, I see them all! and soon the hour will come 


When my unfettered spirit from this trembling house of 


clay 
Will soar, and follow wheresoe’er the Lamb shal! lead 
way !”’ A. 8. H. 
—— > <Q ae 
THE RED PURSE. 
_ : 
BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 


It was a winter's day. Strips of pale, sickly- 


looking blue sky shone between the gray 
clouds, and the wind went down the broad tho- 
roughfares, sometimes with a loud shriek, some- 
times with alow moan. 

The eye of an artist would have brightened as 
it rested on her—that little girl who came light- 
ly out of an imposing edifice on Broadway, and 
She looked 


very beautiful as she toesed back the long curls 


stood a moment on the high steps. 


which a blast wound over her forehead, and 
glanced up with her large brown eyes to the 
She had gathered the folds of her richly- 


embroidered cloak more closely around her small 


clouds. 


figure, and was preparing to descend the steps, 
when a look of surprise drifted into the laughing 
blue eyes, and the next moment a shadow had 
fallen on the young fair face. 





Mo- 


ther is sick, and we haven’t had any thing to eat 


’ 


“Will you please to give me a penny? 
for two days.’ It was an eager, sorrowful voice, 
that asked the question, and there was some- 
thing strangely pathetic in the pale, pinched face 
and large mournful eyes which the boy lifted 
to the little girl, as he stood before her, with his 
threadbare coat, and the short brown curls creep- 
ing from under his rimless hat. 

“T haven't a penny, little boy,”’ said the child, 
in alow tone, while her face grew very beauti- 
“ Haven't 


you got a father or a brother, or somebody to 


ful with its expression of sympathy. 


take care of you?” 

‘‘Pather is dead,’ answered the boy, while a 
tremor of emotion passed over his lip, “and eo 
we haven’t anybody to take care of us, and 
mother and I are starving. Can’t you give me 
something, please ?”’ 





| for your sake, I will do it, Any thing, rather 
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“Well, now I remember, I've got a dollar up- 
stairs. I had saved it to buy a doll for Christ- 
mas, but you may have it. 
and she was gone. 


Wait a minute ;” 


“Here it iv, little boy, in this red purse,” and, 
breathless with haste, she placed it in his hand. 
“Papa’s gone away, and Betty won't give me 
any thing for beggars, but you can buy some- 
thing for your mother and you to eat, with the 
dollar.” 

“Thank you, little girl.” The boy’s voice was 
low and tremulous, and the tears stood in his 
large blue eyes, and his face was full of eloquent 
gratitude, as his smal] brown fiogers closed over 
the silk purse. 

“Oh! Iam so glad I gave it to him—my old 
doll will do just as well. Poor little boy! how 
sorrowful he looked! and he and his mother were 
starving too ;” and little Maggie dashed back the 
tears that twinkled on her brown lashes, and 
went on her way, little dreaming that the future 
held for her a Cay when that deed of love should 
be repaid to her with good measure, pressed 
down and running over. 

“Oh! I cannot do it! I cannot do it!” and the 
speaker sank into a dilapidated chair, and buried 
her face in her hands, while the tears dripped 
through her small fingers, and her long twilight 
brown curls floated luxuriant and dishevelled 
about her. 

The light of the setting day came down be- 
tween the rows of wood houses, and looked with 
a benediction-like smile into the chamber. It 
was a very smalland very destitute one. Inone 
corner there was a bed, and on this lay an aged 
woman, apparently an invalid, but sorrow, more 
than time, had bleached those locks to their 
hoary whiteness, and seamed so deeply the fore- 
head beneath them. 

“ Bring me a cup of tea, Maggie, for I am hun- 
gry, child,” murmured the sick woman in her 
uneasy slumber, and then the young girl sprang 
up hastily, and approaching the bed-side, huag 
over it very tenderly. 

Ten years have wrought many changes in the 
The old 


light has gone out of the dark-brown eyes, and 


form and face of Margaret Hammond, 


the smile no longer flashes like sunshine through 
the bed of dimples in that pale face ; still, the 
same beautiful tenderness with which it looked 
on the beggar boy in front of her father’s man- 
sion fills it, as her fingers wander gently over 
the wrinkled brow, and she murmurs, “ Mother, 
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than hear you call for food in your sleep, and J 
have none to give you.” 

“Mrs, mim pson, [ have concluded to tak 
Nancy’s place this evening, as you say she is 
still too ill to leave the house;” and not waiting 
to receive the thanks of her good-hearted bu 
very loquacious neighbor, Margaret Hammond 
hurried away. 

Twenty years had hardly made their passage 
over that young head, but the later ones had 


to her W hose 


life had dawned amid every luxury which 
wealth 1 affec n could be w ; for the death 
of her futher had been followed by a series of 


ecupiary Gisasters, Which had at last brought 


the widow and « Pphan of the wealthy merchant 


to the very l tit 8 iatlon In which we have 
introduced th i to the reader 


It was a brilliant seene. Chandeliers poured 
their silvery glances through the spacious 


drawing-rooms, and over the »wd of ¢ iivalry 


and beauty assembled there. 

He was standing by the side of his mother, in 
one corner of the apartment, the young and 
gifted orator, whose genius had « licited so much 
applause, and won him already so many laurels. 
He was a poble-looking man, and he received the 
honors and attentions lavished upon him to a 
degree which would have intoxieated a less self- 


reliant spirit, with a « impressive grace ; 


albeit an expre ion ol Ialbgied Baaness aud Bar- 
casm would sometimes sweep 
strong contour of bis ieatures. 


There Was something, too, strang ly winl i ig 


in the face of the lady by his side, in the sorrow- 
ful pensive ness which other days had written in 
those soft blue eyes, and which no sequent pros- 


perity ¢ yuld erase from her features; but when 
she lifted it to her eon’s, the mothe: pride and 
affection that beamed frow every lineament 
made it very beautiful. 


ee 7+ mh, 2 ee 
iWara,: inere is some- 


‘What a sweet face, E 
thing very touching in its sudnesa, too; surely 
that young, delicate form was never fashioned 
for such work:” and Mrs. Moulton touched the 
arm of her son, and directed his attention to 
Margaret Hammond, who, with downeast 


and burning cheeks, 


was nveying a &inail 
waiter of tea and coffee from one guest to 


another, for these were now assembled in the 


dining-hall. 
The young orator started visibly, and an ex- 


pression of mingled perplexity aud wouder filled 


his deep, eloquent eyes, as 1} ey followed the 


RED 


PURSE. 


light figure of Margaret Hammond around the 
room, Surely, he had seen that face before; it 
had looked on him in dreams: it had haunted his 
waking hours in loneliness, in toil, and in the 
midst of crowds; and amid thunders of applause 
it had beamed faintly upon him, but he could not 
divine whe n or where he had rat beh ld it. 

At length, Margaret Hammond’s task drew her 
near the place where Mr. Moulton and his mother 
were standing. Just as she approached the lat- 
ter, her foot slipped over asmal! stool which had 


been inadvertently left there, and she would 


have fallen to the floor, had not Mrs. Moulton 
‘a9 od 

suddenly seized her arm, and thus enabled her to 

rain her equilibrium. 


You are not hurt, my child ¢” said the lady 


in her soft voie l the y in] 1 her 
ves at th tor i} tears of grati- 
tude 1f i Dro d 0D \ i th t 
i ished ab ¢ © he like M1 j 

ol the orator. Au hou in the } ist Came back to 


him. The wi itry day, the elegant mansion, the 


little girl with her blue eyes and beautiful attire, 


the ragged, starving boy, all passed before him. 


“Mr. Moulton has requested to see you alone 


amoment. Will you walk in here?” said the 


young and graceful hostess, while she led the 
wondering girl to a private apartment. 
‘They told me you w ished to see me, Sir. Is 


it a mistake #’ said Margaret, for the gentleman 


had stood several moments gazing intently in 
he 1ace ; but when she at last lifted it to him, 


there was no look of boldness or freedom, such 


is she began to fear one occupying such social 





levation might bestow with impuv ty upon her. 

, it was not a mistake,” he said, in his 
rich, eloquent tones, “and I have not time to ex 
plain now : but do not remain here longer. Take 
these and return to your home :” and he lipped 
some bank-notes into her hand. “Do not refuse 


them: they are nota gift, and only cancel part of 





a great debt which I owe you;” and before she 


is fone, 


A month had elapsed. In a pleasant dwelling, 
located in a retired portion of the « ty, Marvraret 
Ilammond was seated on a low stoo » piace 1 at 
the feet of her mother’s easy-chair. She was 
looking very happy, and very beautiful, withal, 
i@ She sat there, her brown, loving eyes lifted to 
} ither’s face, in whose pale cheeks the } 





urning healt!) was slowly gathering. 
“Tt is very strange, a8 you say, Mamma, who 
Ife stops me when | attempt to 
thank them, by saying he owes me a 


lebt, and I don’t think he ever had any business 
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with Papa. Hark!” and Margaret Hammond 
sprang up, overturning the stool in her haste, for 
her ear caught the sound of a well-known knock, 
and a moment later, Mr. and Mrs. Moulton en- 
tered the room. 

So, after mutual inquiries and congratulations 
had been exchanged, and they were all seated in 
the ruddy glow of the anthracite fire, Mr. Moul- 
ton spoke in his own rich tones: “J promised 
you,” he said, bowing to the ladies, “to reveal, 
at some future period, the nature of the debt 
which I owe to you. Do you remember, Miss 
Hammond, ten years ago this very day, a lit- 
tle, ragged beggar boy, who came to you, as you 
stood on the steps of your father’s dwelling, and 
asked you for a penny, for he and his mother 
was starving—and do you remember this?” draw- 
ing a small red silk purse from his pocket, and 
holding it before the eyes of the astonished girl, 
while her mother looked at all three, and the lurk- 
ing smile which pulled the corners of Mrs. Moul 
ton’s mouth, betrayed that she was in the secret. 

” Yes, I remember now: but how—how did 
that red purse get into your possession, Mr. Moul- 
ton?” at last faltered Maggie. 

The young man did not reply, but he rose up, 
and taking her hand, gently lifted her from the 
chair, and leading her to Mre. Hammond, he said: 

“Madam, you see before you that little beggar 
boy, and it is to your child that he and his 
mother owe their live and now he offers to her 
that life she pre served. Maggie, my sweet child- 
angel, will you take it? Mrs. Hammond, will 
you give her to me#” 

Maggie Ham 


mond bowed her head, and her mother placed 


Amid happy, fast-falling tears, 
her hand in Mr. Moulton’s, and murmured in a 
broken voice, “She is yours. Blessed be God, 
that the bread she cast upon the waters has been 


und after many days!” 
——~— «Qe ar - 
WATCHFULNESS, 


In a world like this, and in circumstances of 


langer and hazard, such as attend the condition 


men on earth, the duty of watchfulness is of 


paramount importance. In times of war, all the 
sts of an army, and even the citadels of di 

3 — , : 
, al yuaraed WIL Sit pie 4 Viyuance, Ane 


ie watchman placed on th walls of the 
ty or on some commanding eminence, sweeps 
ound to every poi t of danger to give the first 


Of a:arm at the approach ot an enemy. 


- 
the sudden approach of foes, may not sleep. 
may not rest, and may not relax its vigilance, 
but at the peril of its own life. If the safety of 
an army and the defence of a city depend on 
the vigilance of the watchman, the law which 
exacts from him sleepless fidelity, and punishes 
with death the man who is found slumbering at 
his post, ‘s a good law, and it cannot be dis- 
pensed with. When enemies exist and dangers 
threaten, it is the part of wisdom to watch the 
wiles of the one, and guard against the approach- 
es of the other. Watchfulnees of this stamp is 
ever expected 


, 2nd commended and insisted on 
by the wise and prudent of this world, as indis 
pensable, The reverse would be rebuked and 
condemned as the extreme of folly. 

But men who are wise for this world, and 
watch with untiring vigilance the interests of 
time, are not always wise for the world to come 
If the body is ever surrounded with dangers 
and beset with enemies, so is the soul. The 
dangers and enemies which beset the body do 
not alw ays press, There are times of compara 
tive safety. But the dangers and enemies which 
beset the soul, and put its most valued interests 
in jeopardy, are unceasing. The enemies of the 
body sleep at times—the enemies of the soul 
never. And the perils of the latter as greatly 
exceed the former, as ¢ ternity is more enduring 
than time. The dangers to the body are in gen- 
eral visible to mortal eyes, while the dangers 
Which encompass the soul often arise from the 
moat malignant and subtle foes. Their approach 
and departure cannot be discerned. They go 
about like roaring lions seeking whom they may 
levour. They are intelligent, invisible 


( , malig 
nant, and will leave no means untried, or arts 
unemployed, to compass their ends, which are 
no less dreadful and disastrous than the eternal 
ruin of the soul, 

Ilence the need of watchfulness. But obvious 
as these truths are, how little are they heeded! 
Enemies, cunning, crafty, malignant, “who walk 


the earth both when we wake and when we 


sleep,” are allowed to approach, and come even 
into the very citadel of the soul. The gates of 
ft ‘ » th +4 4 i ‘ Ti : 
ely are Lbrown wiaue Open vo lhe eheiby. D 
drawbridye is hoisted, the watchman of the 
| ? 4] ' t 
ui sleeps, and the most precious of all interests 
which caa concern immortal beings, are put in 


jeopardy every hour. 


In such a state of things, it is not strange that 
soul in OUR ] li l l ideé sure taken captive by 
Satan at |} will, Itis not strange that men of 

oa. . ’ 


1 id rulne d 








It is 
He 
would murder 
He would fill 
He would thwart 


by the arch-adversary of God and of men. 

his business, He has no other employment. 
delights in He 
every soul of men and angels. 
earth with weeping 
the 
ehut heaven’s gates 


nothing else. 


and tears. 


entire scheme of redemption. He would 
against every redeemed soul, 
and hush the songs of heaven in eternal silence, 
and fill hell with wailing and woe, and then re- 
joice with eternal malignity over the ruin be had 
created. These representations are the solemn 
verity of the Bible. The watchman from hea- 
ven’s high citadel cries aloud in the ears of men, 
Flee to the strongholds. Watch and pray—for 
your adversary, the Devil, goeth about like a 
roaring Jion seeking whom he may devour. 
But how-many, in the midst of dangers, cry 
peace and safety, and then lay them down quiet- 
ly to sleep! The loudest and most earnest and 
affectionate warnings of Heaven’s paternal love 
avail not to cecure watchfulness against enemies 
that are ever awake to deceive and to destroy. 
Many are the classes of men who are wanting 
in vigilance and fidelity here. Parents, even 
Christian parents, are found in multitudes slum- 
bering and off their guard, and allow the enemy 
of all righteousness to tempt, and deceive, and 
ruin their children. God appointed them to 
watch for the souls of their children, but they 
And 


sooner or later they will weep over the withered 


have neglected and betrayed their trust. 


hopes and blasted prospects of children who 
might have been redeemed and saved, had pa- 
rental piety, and prayer, and watchfulness been 
brought into vigilant exercise,as God requires of 
all parents. 

So also the duty o 


more weighty and solemr lv, on the commissioned 


watchfulness presses, but 
watchmen of God. They watch for souls; and, 
faithful or unfaithful, they must give account to 
Him. 
hands or mortal minds, the interests of the soul 
Agai 


Of all interests ever committed to mortal 


are the most momentous. inet no unfaith 


fulness of men or angels are such solemn things 
written in the chancery of heaven as against in 
fidelity to the souls of men. That awful repre- 
sentation of the sacred penman, that the blood of 
the unfaithfulness 
will cleave to the skirts of the watchman, is no 

And yet 
rn a 


souls ruined by neglect or 


there are those 
to be found faithful. 
I lightly They do not lift 


warning. as they see, 


unmeaning langnag 
who are not cone 
They treat the matt: 
up the voice of earnest 
or might see, the enemies of the soul prowling 
aroun! the habitations of Zion, reac 


ly to devour 


TWO WORLDS. 





Others there are who have come down from the 


walls and 


They hav 


duty and of Providence, and perhaps not. 


of Zion 
re left their posts, perhaps at the call of 
To 


watch-towers altogether. 


his own master each man standeth or falleth. 


In like 


» manner also the duty of watchfulness 


abides on each man, each woman, each Christian; 


each in |} 
in life. 


iis own sphere and appropriate station 


Watchfulness over his own soul—at his 


own closet-door—against the seduction of sin, 


against t 


the wick 


he arts and wiles of the tempter, and 
ed imaginings of an evil heart of un- 


belief, ever ready to betray the interests of the 


soul to sense and sin. 


There is no time, no place, 


no condition in which any one, either in company 


or alone, 


safety relax his watchfulness. 
last sands 


in the closet or in the world, may with 
No, not till life’s 
are run out—not till the last throbbing 


pulse has ceased to beat, and the heart become 
motionless and still—not till he has put off this 
mortal coil and passed over Jordan and entered 


through 
lay aside 
against t 


the gate into the celestial city—may he 
his armor and relax his watchfulness 
he temptations and snares of invisible 


and spiritual enemies, who will follow and ha- 


rass him 


indeed h 


Then 


e may safely lay aside his armor and his 


to the very gates of heaven. 


watchfulness, and take up the harp and sing the 


conqueror’s song. 


An outer world—the rushing tide of strife, 
Trials, temptations, with the numerous ills 
That fi'l the measure of our little life, 
The love that strengthens and the scorn that kills 
Farth, with her azure skies and myriad flowers ; 
The soul of Beauty in a thousand forms ; 
7 e of Nature in her sunny hours 
And all her wealth of wonders and of storms 
in outer life—a world of grief and joy 
Splendor and squalor, luxury and pain, 
Where the great soul is but a golden toy ; 
Where Misery laughs, and Slavery hugs her chain. 
Hatred, converting life’s pure wine to gall ; 
Friends in who miles the buds of feeling bloom ; 
vords lo r an igers to appal, 
And over a 1 st the so n tom! 
The truer world within—a spirit-life : 
The in r temple of our hopes and fears - 
The nan | “ y and vish rife 
A being 1 i ed no r Y years 
The ear miging « ti il mind 
For purer joys and n nt tal love 


— a 1 oe 
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The clearer visions of a sight refined 


By misty glimpses of the world above 


An inner life—the buried world of thought, 

By grief depressed, by glowing hopes inspired ; 
A paradise with blissful fancies fraught, 

A hidden hell with lurid passions fired 


How sma!! wil! seem the world of time and sense, 
Whien through the parting mystery of years 
The soul from some angelic eminence 
Surveys afar these shades of doubt and tears ! 
Cambridge, Jan., 1854. 
. 





THE IMPASSABLE BRIDGE. 


In one of my late excursions into the country 
to preach the gospel to the poor, I met with a 
Christian brother in humble life, who had been 
distinguished for his uniform zeal and faithful- 
ness in the cause of Christ. He had encountered 
many discouragements—from his minister, from 
some of his professed brethren, as well as from 
a scofting world—but he had persevered, not alto- 
gether without success, in his endeavors to rouse 


THE IMPASSABLE BRIDGE. 


his neighbors and those around him from their | 


slumbers, and bring them to a saving knowledge 
of the truth. 


history of this man’s religious experience ; 


I had a curiosity to know the 
to 
learn what it was which originally gave him 
such an impulse, and had borne him on in such 
a uniform course of labor and self-denial in the 
service of the Redeemer. I took an opportunity 
to state to him my wishes, and found him not 
unwilling to gratify me in this matter. 

He proceeded, with much modesty and with 
every appearance of-sincerity and truth, to give 
me substantially the following account: 

‘“‘T was,” says he, “awakened, and, I trust, 
brought to repentance, in early life. But being 
alone in my feelings, and living where I had none 
to encourage me, and where the church was not 
in altogether a desirable state, I neglected to pro- 
fess religion; and (after a season of enjoyment) 
I relapsed into a state of comparative werldli- 
ness. In this state I lived several years, per 
forming some religious duties, and finding com- 
fort if them, but neglecting others: and my 
heart often reproached me for my unfaithfulness. 
At length it pleased God to visit me with pro- 
tracted sickness. J was not dangerously ill, but 
This 
very perceptible 
If it should 


my confipement was long and tedious. 
trial, however, produced no 
please God 
prepared to die. 


¢} ange in my feelings. 
to take me away, I hoped I was 
Or if he should restore me, I the ught I felt will- 


ng to live to his glory. But, alas, I had no ade- 
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quate conception at that time of what it is to 
live to God’s glory, or of what is implied in such 
a course of life. 

“In this state of mind, I was gradually recov- 
ering, with 
sume my wonted labors, when, on a certain 


a prospect of being soon able to re- 


night, I had a remarkable dream or vision. 1 
seemed to myself to be standing on an eminence, 
with a vast plain, steeply inclined towards a 
A 


wide bridge was constructed part way over the 


broad, dark river, stretched out before me. 


river, the farther end of which was obscured in 
a thick, impenetrable fog or mist, which lay 
To 


persons on the plain, the bridge seemed to reach 


along on the opposite side of the stream. 


quite across the river, and to promise a safe and 
pleatant passage; but in my situation I could die- 
tinetly perceive that it reached only till it had 
entered the mist, and terminated just beyond the 
middle of the flood. 
proaching to the plain, but there were two ways 


I saw but one way of ap- 


leading from it, the one by the bridge already 
described, and the other on the opposite side of 
the plain, up a steep and somewhat difficult 
bank. The way to the plain was thronged with 
travellers, and the plain itself seemed covered 
with people of both sexes, and of all ages, ranke, 
and conditions in life. Every one of this im- 
mense multitude was busy, and many among 
them seemed es though they might be happy. 
The steep inclination of the plain gave a constant 
and strong downward tendency to those who 
came upon it, so that at every step the multitude 
in general were insensibly verging towards the 
bank of the river. The consequence was, that 
while only a few attempted to get from the plain 
by means of the paesage on the upper side of it, 
thousands were crowding to the bridge, and 
vainly thinking to pass over it in safety. I saw 
them enter upon it, and rush gayly along, flatter- 
ing themselves that there was no danger, and 
that soon they should be beyond the deep waters, 
till presently they entered the mist, and were 
hidden from the eyes of those who followed 
them, when they dropped one after another into 
the stream, and sank in its dark flood to rise no 
more. I continued looking at this shocking 
spectacle till my heart was full, ready to burst; 
and in the effort to ery out to the deluded throng 
who were just entering on the bridge or about 
to enter, ‘Stop! stop! stop!’ I awoke; and it 
was a dream. 

“But though it was a dream, the impression it 


made upon my heart was indelible. I have never 


The vision, | saw at 
the 


Jost it, and I never shall. 


once, was full of meaning. The plain is 
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world. The bridge is the broad road spoken of 


by our Saviour. The path up the bank repre- 
sents the strait and narrow way which leadeth 
unto life. 


sands and thousands of my fellow - creatures 


And seeing, as [ continually do, thou- 


jostling down the steep, pressing towards the 
bridge, crowding upon it, heedlesely thinking 
it will carry them safely over, and not dreaming 
of danger, till they make their last plunge and 
are gone for ever; seeing all this passing contin- 
ually before my eyes, how can I hold my peace? 
how can I[ cease to warn the wicked of his dan- 
gerous way? I am continually constrained to 
cry in the ears of deluded mortals around me, 


Ss »p, poor s er st and thin 
Befo ou ta I ) 


“T am blamed, and have been, for saying and 
doing so much as [ have on the subject of reli- 
ligion. But I blame myself for not doing a great 
deal yore. The vision, though years have now 
is still before 
then had are fresh 


And while these remain, I can never 


passed away since first [ saw it, 
The feelings which I 


upon me, 


me. 


cease to warn the wicked of the impassable 
bridge and the devouring flood, and to point 
him upward to the path of life.”’ 


AFFECTING INCIDENT AT SEA. 


— 


Dr. PARKER, in his interesting book, “ Invita- 
tions to True Happiness,” gives a beautiful illus- 
tration of fervent gratitude for Divine forbear- 
ance—so justly due from the hearts of all men, 
yet felt by comparative ly eo fe Ww, who are pel 
mitted to live on by its exercise, year after year, 
in impenitence, — 

During a sea voyage, a few years since, I was 
conversing with the mate of the vessel on this 


topic, when he concurred in the view presented 


and observed that it called to mind one of the 
most thrilling seenes he ever beheld. Whith 
this, he related the following story: 


[ was at 1 on the broad Atlantie, 


are. It w just ha bright moonlight night 
as this, and the sea w: quite as rough. TI 

captain 1 tired, and I 43 Upon watch, when 
suddenly there was a cry of “A man over 
board !”’ To get ou boat was exce¢ dingly 
dangero I could 1 lly make up my np ] 
to command the hand t e themsely I 


two 


more 


INCIDENT 








AT SEA. 
forward, and in a moment the boat was lowered, 
and we were tossed upon a most frightful sea. 
As we rose upon a mountain wave, we disco- 
We heard 


As we de- 


vered the man upon a distant billow. 
his cry, and responded, “ Coming!” 
scended into the trough of the sea, we lost sight 
of the man, and heard nothing but the roar of 
the ocean. As we rose upon the wave, we saw 
We 
gave him another word of encouragement, and 
At the top of each 


successive wave we saw and heard him, and our 


him again, and distinctly heard his call. 
pulled with all our strength. 


hearts were filled with encouragement; and as 
often, in the trough of the sea, we almost abandon- 
The time seeme d lor ve 
the struggle was such as men never made but 


for life. 


to sink with exhaustion. 


ed the hope of success, 


We reached him just as he was re ady 
When we had drawn 
him into the boat, he was helpless and speech- 
less. 

She had 


were, the 


Our minds now turned to the ship. 
rounded to; but, 


distance between us and the vessel was frightful. 


exhausted as we 


One false movement would have filled our boat, 
Yet we 
reached the vessel, and were drawn safely upon 
deck. 
man could neither speak nor walk; yet he had 
a full sense of his condition. He clasped our feet 

We diss ngage d 
He then crawled 
after us, as we mepped back to avoid him; he 


and consigned us all to a watery grave. 


We were all exhausted, but the rescued 


and commenced to kiss them. 


ourselves from his embrace. 


followed us, looking up with smiles and tears, 


and then patting our wet with 


footprints 
his hands, he kissed them with an eager fond- 
ness, 

WF, 


I never witnessed such a scene in my life. I 


suppose, if he had been our greatest enemy, hi 
would have been perfectly subdued by our kind- 
The man During the 


whole remaining part of the voyage he 


peas, was a passe nger. 
showed 
the deepest gratitude, 


and when we reached the 


port he loaded us with present 


B deat vder, Christ é y‘ cpos } 
to a ) f ful | i], ! 1 } 3 l in ini 
I l reater saervi f ve I IIe s 
A) kk i? - of sna +] 1] 
“Sar , Big ak ae ; oi 
save jy he has actually ffered for you the 

vst ernel death. Yet 3 h ver embraced 
hie foot . . : vy of gra 
tud W! ht you to pla non 

1 x BI ‘ 
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KINDNESS. 


“A worp fitly spoken, how good is it!” It 
may for the moment be covered up by the rub- 
bish of worldly care, even as the acorn is by the 
“dark, damp mould ;” but by and-by there will 
be a disturbing of the leaves, and a slender, 
green sprig will spring up “to the sunshine and 
the dew.” So with kindness: 


’ 


it is never lost. 
Even the untutored mind of the savage never 
forgets the cup of cold water given him when in 
distress, 

Be kind! 
deep tracing on your heart’s tablet, and let them 
I Harsh words fall 


rrating on the ear, are poisonous to the heart, 


My young friend, give these words 
e ever present with you. 


ind rankle long after the utterer has forgotten 
them. Even as old letters, when least thought 
of, arise and add fearfully to the seale in which 
the actions of the past are to be weighed, so un- 
kind words will instigate and urge onward to 
revenge. When you are most in need of sym- 
pathy from those you have injured, it will be 
withheld: the fire of your anguish will be to the 
mirror of memory what heat is to the sheet on 
which thoughts have been traced in that peculiar 
ink which needs fire to bring it out to the sight; 
your character will be revealed in its true light, 
your standing on its true basis. 

God 


ommands it, conscience reiterates the demand, 


The young should be kind to the aged! 


and the principle of respect inherent in the 
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bosom of every mortal, urges a compliance ; 
likewise the thought that in after-years the now 
joyous youth may be subjected to the same treat- 
ment by those who have no regard for gray hairs, 
adds its weight in furtherance of the command. 
“‘ Honor thy father and thy mother” is applicable 
to all classes; the amplitude to this command- 
ment, it appears to us, has no latitude shorter 
than the ends of the earth. 
‘* Brightest links in life are broken 
By a single angry word ;”’ 

and a vapor, deadly as the air of the eastern 
valley, will enshroud in its folds a circle once 
bound by the sweetest and tenderest ties, but 
now, by discordant words and harsh expressions, 
made rancorous and thirsty for revenge. 

In heaven there is no discord. How, then, can 
you expect an entrance into that holy place, 
when your very presence would defile it? 

The air of Pandemonium rings with wailing 
and bitter reproaches. This, and this only, is 
the fitting and will be the eternal abode of those 
who seruple not on earth to destroy unity and 
sever the tender, vibrating chord of love by 
harshnezs and unkind tones. 

“Follow me,’ said the Holy One when on 
earth; and as he was ‘‘ holy, harmless, and unde- 
filed,’ so we should follow him in this as in other 
He 
though “reviled, he reviled not again.” 
Shall we fail # 


went about “doing good,” and 


Such is 


respects. 


the example we have to follow. 
Ohno! Let our actions ever be kindly ones, 
and even “as holy oil’ our conversation: ‘so 


shall we not fail of our reward.” 


a ee 


Ghitorial Miscellang. 


Lapy Jane Grey, whose marriage is the sub- 
ct of 

rtues and her mis 
Marquis of Dorset, by 


our steel engraving, celebrated for her 
rtunes, was the daughter of 
Frances 


’ 


llenry Grey 


andon, daughter of Mary, Dowager of France, 
lsister toHenry VIII She was born in 1587, 
1f ] P inf, sh Ww ed gr at quick- 


Irom her vé ry u fancy 
rf mind. Ur ler Hard- 


Aylmer, her father’s chaplains, she 


roved herself in the branches of 


mprehension ¢ 


various 


! and became such a proficient in lar 
that she spoke and wrote with astonish 
r facility the French, Italian, Latin, and, it i 
1, the Greek; and was also well skilled in 





To these high 


acquirements in literature were united great 


Hebrew, Arabic, and Chaldee. 


beauty, the mildest manners, ar d the most cap 
tivating virtues of humility, benevolence, and 
The alliance 
ambition, were too powerful to suffer her to live 
the de- 
clining health of the sixth Edward pere: ived by 
his courtiers, than Dudley, Duke of Northumber- 


modesty s of her family, and their 


) 


in her beloved seclusion. No sooner wa 


land, prevailed upon the unsuspecting monarch 


to settle the crown on his relation, Lady Jane: 
whose attachment to the principles of the Re 
formation was indubitable, and to pass over his 
sisters Mary and Elizebeth. When this was ef 
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fected, the 
ford Dudley, to the future queen, and thus paved 


artful favorite married his son, Guil- 


the way to the elevation of his own family to 
the throne. 


plans of approaching greatness, Jane alone seemed 


But while others rejoiced in these 
unconcerned; and when, at last, on Edward’s 
death, she was hailed as queen by her ambitious 
father-in-law, Northumberland, she refused the 
the Duke of Suffulk, and the 
her husband, whom she tenderly loved, pre- 
She 


proffered dignity, till the authority of her father, 
entreaties of 


vailed upon her reluctantly to consent. 

yas, as usual, conveyed to the Tower, prepara- 
tory to her coronation, and she was proclaimed 
queen in the city, and honored with all the 
marks of royalty. This sunshine of prosperity 
was, however, but transitory; her rival, Mary, 
proved more powerful, and the kingdom seemed 
to espouse her cause with such loyalty, that 
Northumberland and Suffolk yielded to the popu- 
lar voice, and Lady Jane, after being treated as 
queen for a few days, descended again, and with 
exultation, to her retired life. But misfortunes 


accompanied her fall. She saw her father-in- 


law and his family, her own father and his 
numerous adherents, brought to the Tower, and 
at last expire under the hand of the executioner, 
and she herself, together with her husband, were 
She and Lord 


were carried to Guildhall 


+ 


to complete the bloody tragedy. 
Guilford and Cranmer 
from the To wer, and attainted of high treason, and 
condemned. Three months after her condemna- 
tion she was ordered to prepare for death ; and as 
her husband was dissuaded from increasing their 
mutual bitterness by taking leave of each other, 
well through the win- 


» place of 


she gave him her last far« 
dow as he passed to 1 execution, and 
soon after, she saw his headless body wrapped ir 


a linen cloth borne to the chapel. From the 
yn summoned herself to 


suffered with the most 


horrid sight she was so 


the scaffold, where she 
Christian 


with fervency, “ Lord, 


resignation, Feb. 12, 1554, exclaiming 
into thy hands I com- 


mend my spirit.”’ 


Cuaurcu or tHE Assumption, Moscow.—(Scee first 
cut. )—Russia is rich) y endowed with churches and 
monasteries. At on 


that 


e period they actually were 
so numerous in Moscow, previous to the 
invasion of Napoleon, there was one church for 
nearly every hundred of the inhabitants, in- 


ehnding both wome! ib 1 children. This over- 
abundance the Emperor Alexander deemed a 
pDulsan ce ry a h id thos that at 


repairs pulled down, to th 
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priesthood, who did not hesitate to ascribe the 
calamities of 1812 to this act of impiety. 

The finest and most sacred edifice in the em- 
pire is the Cathedral of the Assumption of the 
Virgin Mary. It was built in the reign of either 
Ivan III. or Ivan 1V., on the site of the original 
edifice, and exhibits a splendid specimen of the 
Greco-Italian architecture of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. It is loaded with ornaments to an extra- 
vagant degree. Like the Greek worship, it is 
profuse in exterior adornments. On the walls are 
painted 249 full images, and 2,066 half-lengths 
The 
quantity of gold-leaf, employed in embellishing 


and heads, many larger than nature. 


it is said to have amounted to 210,000 leaves. 
Images gaudily adorned, splendidly gilt and or- 
namented holy books, massy gold crosses of 
beautiful workmanship, rich episcopal vest- 
ments—in short, every article that can impress 
the observer with a striking idea of the material 
magnificence of the Greek service, are here to be 
seen in the greatest profusion. In the middle of 
the church is suspended a crown of massive sil- 
ver, accompanied with forty eight chandeliers» 
all of a single piece, and weighing nearly 3,000 
lbs. 


most as high as a map,” some of silver, others of 


There are also numerous candlesticks, ‘‘al- 


copper silvered, holding candles “thick as a 
man’s leg.”’ 

The Cathedral of St. Michael ranks next to 
this in splendor and dignity. It is venerated by 
the Russians as the place where their sovereigns 
were formerly interred ; while the Cathedral of 
the Assumption is honored by being the place 
where they are crowned. 

The next church of importance is that of St. 
Philip, which is distinguished as containing the 
patriarchal treasury, the riches of which consist 
of manuscripts and books, mitres and sacerdotal 
dresses and ornaments, vessels for th: prepara 
tion of the holy oil, and the reception of relics 
The valuable 
Ss :] iV onie Ne 


far back as the 


of saints. most manuseri 


those of the w Testament, which 


dates as eleventh and twelfth 


centuries, Dr. Lyell was shown “a small parch- 
ment volume, a good deal sullied, said to be the 


} 


Gospel } 


of St. Luke in his own handwriting.” In 
pot state; 


also! There is 


e . 
n Sciavonian 


what and character he does 


, 
language 


‘ ae . 
perhaps the Sclavonic a copy 


of the Evangelists, written by 


, 
c } 
{ t 


Tatiana Michailovna, daughter of the Czar Mi 


chail Phedorovitch. The sacred vessels are very 
merous. Those r the preparation f the holy 
l consist of two large silver kettles or boilers, 
It le, two fee ind a ha liameter 
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which, together with silver stirrers and ladles, 
were presented to the holy Synod by the Empress 
Catharine II. Between these boilers stands a 
large silver receiver, on the cover of which isa 
of Saul.’ 
They weigh altogether upwards of 700 Ibs 


representation “Samuel anointing 


From the receiver the oil is ewptied into sixteen 


] 
elt 


gant silver vases, presented to the Synod by 
the Emperor Paul. The “holy oil” is only 
All 


Our 


made once a year, with great ceremonies. 
these churches are within the Kremlin. 

illustration is the Cathedral of the Aseumption, 
popularly called the Church of Ivan the Cruel. 
This must have been an invention of the priests, 
for both the great Ivans were very distinguished 
men. 


Rartroap Briner.—Our second wood-cut re- 
presents the great railroad bridge at Portage, 
which we have visited and admired as one of 
the grandest specimens of art in this country. 
t is a view of one of the most remarkable 
localities in our land, and the bridge is one of 
the most singular structures in the history of 
It 

] 


narrow gorge about half a mile bel 


railroads. is thrown across the deep and 


ow the vil- 


lage of Portage, and just above the Falls. The 
gorge at this place is about 500 feet wide, 
although the eastern bank is somewhat el yping, 
which makes the top of the bridge about 800 
feet long. It is 234 feet high. A little below is 
a fall in the river of 75 feet, and half a mile far- 
ther down is another of 110 feet, and a mile and 
a half farther, another of 90 feet, not countiog 
the rapids between. So that the bridge rises 
more than 500 feet above the bed of the river 
two miles below. This bridge was projected by 
Col. Sey f engineer, and is alto 


mour, the chie 


gether | culiar in its architecture The bed of 
the river at this place is slate rock, the strata 
being perf ‘ tly level. On this be are con 


ne piers of solid mas mry, $l 
12 feet thiel 


k, 
On these piers stand n 


feet long, 30 feet and about 
lassive 


d 


locked together in every possible manner, the 


40 feet apart 


Py ramids of timber 190 feet high, t race 


and 


base corresponding to the size of the pier, the 


9 


top converging to about 25 feet, and furnishing 
ample room on the bridge for a double track of 
the broad gauge of the Erie Railroad. On the 


top of these tressels or pyramids is built the great 


frame-work supporting the rails, 25 feet wide, 
14 feet high, and 800 feet long, the timbers be 


and bolte d 
The 


1.500.000 feet of tim- 


\d and woven together, 
substantial 


ired about 


manner whole 
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ber, and 50 tons of iron bolts, and cost $120,000 


It is well worth a journey from New York city 


to see this wonderful piece of workmanship, to 


look at those lof 


heads higher than the top of B 


cones lifting their 


, proud 
Hill Monu- 


ty 


ment, and, more than al], to see the locomotive 


with its train of cars darting a the fearful 
chasm. 

On the right-hand side will be noticed the 
Genesee Valley Cana), which was cut out at an 
h the hill 


scenery at 


immense cost in the solid rock of 
is formed. The native beauty of th: 
this point, together with the remar! 


hy] trie 


i t Ful 
tures there also presented, unite to render the 
spot one of great attraction. It is becoming a 
resort for thousands of visitors from all parts of 


the country. Reader, when you take a trip 


west, be sure and go over the Erie Railroad, and 
stop and see it. 

Turxisu Tittzs.—*“ The Sublime Porte’’ is the 
official title of the Government of the Ottoman 


Empire, and not the title of any offi 

Government, as many suppose it to be 
The 

Grand Sultan, or Grand 

the 


t 


Ottoman Emperor is ¢ 
Seigt 


" according t 


fancy of the person speaking or writing 


They all mean the same thing 


Pacha is the governor of a provinee, and ac- 


corling to the importance of his province, he 1s 
tails. 


three 


di tinguished by one, or two, or 


Every Pach: has his own army in his own pro- 
vince, distinct from tl rrand army of the 
Empire. A Pacha with three tails has the 
power to ] inish with deat ny agent whom he 

iploys, or any ividual who is to threaten 
the general safety 

Bey is a sub-governor ler the Pacha 

The Divan is the ¢ lefts ind consists 
f th principal n t 

The Reis Effend a ae ee an af a 
Empire, avd stands at the head of all the body 
of attorneys—which body ts ht 1 yntain 
the best-informed m I atior 

Cadi is a sort of judge or justice of the peace 
To order the bastinado on common people, to 
impose a fine on a rich Greek or European, to 
condemn a thief to be hanged, is about all the 
duty of an ordinary Cadi 

Tur Torter—In answer to the inquiries of 
some of our friends resp ot t articles, we 
would recor 1 t ill at tl xtensive 
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be articles of genuine excellence, comprising the 
celebrated toilet vinegar, lavender water, shav- 
ing cream, honey soap, alabaster tablets, (for soft- 
ening the skin and preventing hands from chap- 


We here present our readers with a cut repre- 
senting a view of the great Shway Dagon Pa- 
goda at Rangoon, as seen in the distance. It ia 
one of the illustrations of an admirable work 
just published by Edward H. Fletcher, 141 Nas- 
sau street, on the life, character and achieve- 
ments of that veteran missionary, Dr. Judson. 
It was among pagodas and idol temples, such as 
this picture presents, that he began his labors in 


GREAT PAGOD 


Burmah. All who revere the memory of that 


eminent servant of God will love to look upon 
a scene like this, which reminds us of his toils, 


and tears, and sacrifices. It was he built his 


TH HL 


SMO an 


JIN ARP 





ping,) and perfumery in great variety. Dr. 
Bowditch’s saponaceous tooth-powder, prepared 
from pure white soap, is quite a new discovery. 
Try it once, and you will never use any other. 


A AT RANGOON. 


zayat, which might well be called the first Chris- 
tian church in that heathen empire. 


A pagoda isa heathen temple; and this vast 
edifice at Rangoon, with its beautiful and va- 
rious appendages, and surrounded with a great 
variety of tropical trees, is resorted to once a 
year by the inhabitants of the neighboring towns 
and villages for religious celebrations. For fur- 
ther descriptions of Burmah and its great mis- 
sionary, we must refer the reader to the book 
itself, which ought to be in the possession of 
every friend of missions, 
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BURMAN ZAYAT. 


Hens is a picture of a Burman zayat, another 
of the illustrations which we are permitted to 


take from the same volume. It is a fanciful 








thing, built in a style of true heathen archi- 
tecture. It is quite different from the zayat 


built by Dr. Judson, which consisted of three 
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apartments, one open to the street like a shed, , 

the central a room for religious worship, and | 
° . | 

the third a small room in the rear. It was here 


ry 


that this man of God first gained access to the 


ul 
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, Burman mind, and sowed the seeds of truth 


| which have since brought forward such a glorious 
| harvest, and whose results will be felt till the 
end of time. 





COTTAGE FOR 
Harts.— 


erous friends both in the city and country, to 


We have among our subscribers nu- 
m 


‘ hom we love to recommend a choice article 
hen we find one. Such an one is the excellent 
bats of Co., 


ifs of 
bility, rich color, superior finish, comfort, ease, 


¢ 


Beebe « 156 Broadway. For dura- 


and elegance, 
} 


they eannot be excelled by any 
ata in the world. 
! 


It is a luxury to wear them. 
Their 


some too long 


Ve bave worn no other for several years. 
nly fault is, that they wear hand 


» get a new one very often. 





accompanying engraving is a design of 


nd a 0 


y , # 
Hook 3 
THe GRINNELL ExprpiTion In SFaARcH oF Sr JowN FRANK- 
IN By E. K. Kane, M.).—We have no room for an ex- 
nded notice such as this work deserves It is a faithful 
and vivid exhibition of a winter in the Polar Seas. The 


indeur of the Arctic regions is truly exciting. In the 


tless search for Franklin, great wonders are brought 

) it TI volume of more than 500 pages is beauti 

v embellished with a great variety of mezzotints and 

icebergs, floes, and polar scenery, giving us vivid 

j ons of what nature can do even with her frozen 
hnger Harper & Brothers 

AHS CREAT MIssiONARY.—This book is a faithful 


1 of the life. character. and achievements of that 


oneer missionary, Adoniram Judson, who first carried 
the toreh of gospel truth into that dark and benighted em 
of the Kast. It is a book of sterling merit, and well 


THE 


COUNTRY. 


cottage by the late A. J. Downing, of Newburgh. 


lesigning and 


There is generally no diMfieulty in « 


arranging the interior of a dwelling, but there 


are few who are able themselves to design a 
handsome exterior In fact, after the exterior ts 


designed, little work remains to lay off the in- 
terior. We give this engraving as a view of a 
cottage for those who contemplate building, 


leaving the arrangements of the interior to their 


own faney. In looking at this picture, one’s 
imagination soon creates all the rooms, stair 
ways, and conveniences which he would like for 
himself. 
oo ——-— 
° 
olices. 
caleulated to inspire the hearts of God's peo of ery 
name with loftier vi sandast Ita ribes 
the track ofthis mora! h fy } to Brown 
University till he found his grave amor corals of the 
ocean It is well illustrated with ele i nes and 
wood cuts The frontispiece represents the s ctof the 
book holding the last uf of the Rarman ‘ bre 
had translated. The 0” en ¢ ta a f map ef 
Burmah and the Bay of Benea!. FE. H. Fletcher. 
CaRUNGTON CasTLE: A Tale of the Jesuits. 1 G H- 
The story of this volume is well calculated to in press upon 
the mind some wholesome lessons let read and 
pondered by t ose W i i. the days of religious persecu 
tion passed away the da Huma ure re 
mains the same in abundant facts could be | ghit to 
prove that the mvs y of uly st W § ihe 











BOOK 


. 

tyle is ‘ t story entertaining, and the moral aj 
parent. Bunce X Brot! 

Tuk Erernat Day, By Rev, H. Bonar, D.D.—This book 
contemplates the future. It reaches far into the regions 


of immortal lite ages to come,’’ their stability 


endiessness ie ight, love, conso.ation, service and song 
is the leading t cht. Itis owing subject, and treatet 
in such a concise, ¢ ir, and convincing manner, that the 
reader is almost carried away from this low earth. It is 
a book of sterling worth. Itis a small book, but ** worth 
is Weight in goul K. Carter & Brothers. 


AND AMERICA DES 


This 


AFRICA crinep, By the author of * The 


Peep of Day book is a lively description of places, 





character rs, wilh many humorous anecdotes 
The articles are short, and to the point. And while it en 
tertains, it ily instructive. It is well illustrated with 
numerous engravings. It is well printed and neatly bound. 


R. Carter & Brothers. 


FEMALE Scripture Cuaracrers.—This work consists of a 


series of highly interesting und instructive lectures by Wm 





Jay. They are well written, thoroughly studied. We 
‘annot be too well acquainted with the Scriptures and 
Scripture characters. The book is well worthy of a place 
n every theological library. Few books possess more 
intrinsic ex t r Rh. Carter & Brothers, 

PARLEY’S Bo ' ) s—An excellent book for 
youth ; interesting, t ' ind useful. It embraces d 
acripluions of thet st remark te quadrupeds in the world 


with particular notices of those in America. It is well 








illustrated w ibout r ivings. Those who ‘ 
to study the ar would do well to possess 
this wor! R. T. Young 

Tut s M A nd A itt ’s Guid 
Ry ( Marsha A very scientific and valuable 
book in itself, and highly usetu! to all who are in any way 
engaged in the eultivation of the soil. It treats concisely 
and minutely on a greal ly of subjects pertaining to 
farming. The thor tho ily understands his subject 
The wo is W illustrated with some sixty er $ 
of animals, houses, utens &« R, T. Young 

Tax LaMPuicur This is the odd title of a curious ta 
highly wrou t. v t of interest, life and fasc 
nation The s supposed to be laid in Boston. It 
has a good moral effect. it is designed to show the 
emptiness « y Ww | ssions, and the } 
of unpret nd \ ( I t are drawn to the 
It is written wit its 1) an earnest, dramatic style 
ia beautifully t is fair for a popular career 
Boston : J. P. Jewett & Co 

BENEDICTIONS or, The Blessed Life. By Rev. John Cum 
ming, D.D.—This book is ly the product of a truly 
devout and pious mind, aided by much Christian experi 
ence and ep ref n lt follows its title in its wel 
ranged an ructive chapters. It consists of a series 
of rich si ts, W » are ilculated to afford the hichest 
encouragement to the Christian. It is one of those highly 


devotional 


J. P. Jewett & ( 


works so mu ceded at the present day 


Boston 


Homcopatnic PR 


AC MEDICINE. - 


3y Dr. M. Freligh. 


medicine, and there 


We profess no s pra e of 


fore are not quali ) wa work hike this; but fre 
a cursory eXatr ( ippears to be asystemati 
and scientific boo It has a copious index: and the re 


NOTICES. 





ferences to al! 


sorts of diseases are so plain, 


and the treat 


ment of them so minutely described, that, with this book 
in hand and a box of medicine, one might easily imagine 
himself fully competent to be his own doctor, Lamport, 
Blakeman & Law. 


MUSIC. 


We have received from Horace Wat 3 Broadway, 


fresh 


rs 


publisher, the following choice and rare pieces of 


music -— 


1. Scenes of our Childhood. 
Morgan 


Song by Geo. Washbourne 


2. Angel Whispers. Song for soprano or tenor. Sung 
by Mrs. Gillingham Bostwick ; music by August Cockel 
3. Let us speak of a man as we find him. Words by Jas 


Simmonds ; music by J. R. Thomas. 
4. The poor Irish Boy. 


Ballad by Eliza Cook; music by 
J. Fraser. 

5. We meet again. Song and chorus by J. R. Thomas 
as a companion to the song, Good-Bye. 


6. 
Woodbury. 


Do Good. Words by J. R. Orton; music by I. B 


7. The Prodigal Son. A sacred song, arranged by Ilenry 


C. Watson for the piano-forte, 





8. Song of Sleep, and Barcarolle 


from opera Masaniello 
by 0. Comettant. 

All our readers who are acquainted with music of 
the above composers will find their name 1 sufficient 
guaranty for the above compositions fr. W. sends ail 
music by mail, postage frec 





We have just received from Hall & Son, 259 Broadway, 


‘ 
uo! 


the following most excellent piece 


1. 


Tuusic tor review 


Souvenirs of Kentucky By Ilucho. A brilliant fan 
Lasie Price, 75 cts 
2, The Gallants Brilliant variati on Jullien’s cele 
brated Katy-did Polka. By C, Grobe 76 cls 
3. Invitation Polka. 50 cts 


4. Village Festival Schottische. 50 cts 

5. La Piuie d’Or Valse Gracieuse. 50 cts 

The first and second are pieces intended for players of 
so degree of proficiency For teachers, they are va 
uuble, being | Sir and brilliant m= character The 
third, fourth, and fifth, are compositions by Wm. Vincent 
Wallace, we snown by the musical public We can re 
commend thei It would be difi tto say which is the 
best I A i est 

Firth, Pond & Co., dealers in pianos ar music exten 
Sve are continually inging ot esh Inspiriting 
music (or aiiateurs Among those rece y pubiuished, we 


find upon our table 

1. Twilight S Words by C 
sic by Henry W. Pond 
Willie 


by Stephen C, Foster, 


Or 


An excellent piece, 
2 we have missed you. Written and composed 


3. Come this way. Sung by Amphions; composed by 
J. H, Pixle 

4. Kitty Tyrrell, Words by Char) Trey music by 
G. W. Glover. 

5. "Twas but a fleeting Drearn Ballad ; written and 

ymposed by G.I lie 

6. Omer Pa 1°8 March crossing the Danu! Composed 

Charles Wels 

7. Rose Bower Polke. By Charles Hese 


Catawba Waltz, 
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Farewell tu Little Raty. 


Poetry by Rev. FREDERIC JANES. 











Music by WM. H. DOANE 
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FAREWELL TO LITTLE KATY. 
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2. From thy toilsome work unsleeping, [ 3. Hot corn selling, few pence earning, 


Farly taken henee above, 
Thou hast left us, that thy weeping 
Might rouse souls to deeds of love. 
Sweets of pl 
Home of comfort not thine own, 
Christian training quite neglected, 


Faithful parents never known; 


Hair dishevelled, shoulders bare, 


Garments tattered, tears a-flowing, 


Eyes once dove-like, wildly glare. 


easure never gathered, Farewell, Katy! thou hast left earth, 


Thou hast fled from thornlets here ; 


From thy friends that once were de 


sar. 


From the dampness of thy cold hearth, 
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THE INEBRIATE MOTHER. 


BY MRS, MARIA C. TRACY. 


‘‘Who hath woe? Who hath sorrow? Who hath con 


tentions ? Who hath wounds without cause ?’’—SoLomon 
In presenting to the readers of these pages the 
following truthful narrative,—selected from the 


Journal of a Tract Visitor in this city,—we are 


conscious it is no strange tale of suffering, de- | 


gradation and sin which we offer for their perusal. 
So multiplied, indeed, are the cases, similar to 
this in their cause and details, every day wit- 
nessed in all parts of our pleasant land, that their 
name is properly and emphatically “ Legion.” 


Every year, in these United States, thirty thou- | 


sand individuals, the victims of a legalized traffic 
in intoxicating drmks, go down to the drunkard’s 
grave. Nor does even this number approximate 
that of the families, the tablet of whose daily 
history, if presented for perusal, would be found, 


like the prophet’s roll, to be “ written within and 


without with lamentations, and mourning, and | 


woe ;” the constant and teeming fruits of the ha- || 
| 


bitual use of the fiery beverage. 

Were it possible to concentrate and present 
in one comprehensive, panoramic view, the suf- 
fering, eorrow, shame, degradation and crime 
which make up the history of the multiplied 


families in our land where the aleoholic stimu- | 


lant is in daily use; could our eyes behold and 


our hearts appreciate, in all their intensity, the | 


blighted hopes, the blasted confidence, the sick- 


ness of broken, bleeding and despairing hearts; 


the wasting anxiety, the weary watchings, the 
days of anguish, the nights of weeping, the shame, 


the fear, the pains, the toil, the self-denial, the | 


abject poverty; the loss of self-respect, the ex- 
tinction of all the sweet and tender affections, of 
conjugal, filial and fraternal bonds ; the dethrone- 
ment of reason; the transformation of the rational 
to the animal, the sensual, the brutal ; the loss to 
society of the physical, intellectual, and moral 
power which would otherwise be contributed, 
and the actual injury inflicted by taxation, mis- 
chief and crime ;—could all this aggregate of evil 
be portrayed to our natural and mental vision, 
the spectacle would be too appalling for contem- 





plation. Human sensibilities could not endure 
the sight. 

Yet all this untold, unimagined misery exists ; 
not the less, because it is divided, and often lurks 
in secret, seeking to conceal its shame from the 
publie eye. 

This, too, is but the first scene in the drama of 
woe, 
duration, though terrible in its reality. 


All this is but of the earth, temporal in its 
In con- 
templating the wretchedness that clusters around 
the drunkard’s home, we do but enter the veséi- 
bule that opens into that eternal abode over whose 
portal, in lines of living light, is written, “Ho 
drunkard shall inherit the kingdom of God !”’ 
We shrink from lifting the 
curtain to contemplate the retributions of eternal 
death ! 


The question arises, Is there no remedy? “Shall 


But here we pause. 


the sword devour for ever!” Is there no power 
sufficient to stay the arm of the destroyer, as, 
feeding, unsatiated, on the woes of humanity, he 
stalks through the land, gathering together bis 
heaps of slaughtered millions as an eternal sacri- 
fice to the demon of despair! 

Various remedial instrumentalities have been 
adopted by the benevolent and philanthropic 
without success. For many years the hopes of 
reformers rallied around the pledge, hoping that 
in this union of strength and effort a wall of 
public sentiment would be reared for the pro- 
tection of the uninitiated ; and that moral suasion, 
joined with beneficent action, would save those 
already in the downward road, These hopes, as 
regards the masses, have proved illusive as the 
idle wind. Partial legislation, seeking to throw 
restraints around the traffic in ardent spirits, has 


proved alike fruitless; and still the tide of deso- 


lation rolls on over our goodly heritage. Such 
attempts at restraint have seemed but to put in 
requisition more alluring temptations, and to ex- 
cite to deeper excesses those who had previously 
been left to the sway of their own voluntary 
inclinations. 

There is yet one remedy to be fully tested, and 
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we have faith in its efficacy. The success that 
has attended the total prohibition, by legislative 
enactment, of the traffic in alcoholic liquors, as @ 
beverage, in those limited localities where it has 
been tried, furnishes ground for confidence that 
its universal adoption will be followed by uni- 
versal similar results. 

The investigations of physiological science have 
fully demonstrated the truth, that the effect of 
alcohol on the tissue of the brain, and through 
this on the mental organization, is such as to 
deprive the individual addicted to its use of his 
free moral agency. His judgment is perverted, 
his self-control becomes a nullity, his moral power 
is gone: and thus he is rendered the helpless 
and almost hopeless victim of temptation. This 
conclusion is abundantly proved by the illusory 
belief, always attending the first deviations of 
the wanderer from the path of sobriety, that he 
possesses the ability to refrain from indulgence, 
resist temptation, and even retrace his steps ; 
while his conduct is ever giving the lie to his con- 
fidence. The moderate drinker is unwavering 
in his assurance that he shall never pass the limits 
prescribed by reason and common sense. He 
knows how much is beneficial to him, and that he 
shall never be guilty of the folly and weakness 
of becoming a confirmed inebriate. But here his 
judgment is utterly at fault. His tempting De- 
lila has already shorn him of his strength. The 
“strong man’’ has come upon him and insidiously 
taken from him his armor wherein he trusted. 
The guard in the citadel, his self-controlling 
principle, has submitted to the enemy; yet he 
is insensible to the humiliating fact, and knows 
not that he is left, helpless and defenceless, a 
prey to the tender mercies of the wicked. The 
resolution, oft renewed, “ Thus far shalt thou go 
and no farther,” is as often violated ; the restraints 
of early instruction and of society become daily 
weaker and more inoperative; the influence of 
domestic ties becomes feebler with each repeated 
indulgence in the Lethean draught; till at length 
the effort and even the wish to refrain becomes 
but a memory of the past; and if left to his own 
unaided strength, he is lost; lost to his friends, to 
society, to himself and to God. Ere he is aware 
of his danger or conscious of his peril, the pros- 
pect of his escape from the snare into which he 
has suffered himself to be beguiled is beyond the 
bounds of probability. This continual conflict 
between purpose and action, which invariably 
marks the beginnings of the druukard’s progress, 
this readiness to resolve and constant failure to 


perform, furnishes convincing proof that however 


\j 
W 


| watched the downward course of the inebriate, 


| of supererogation. 


| hibitory law; an argument which no eloquence 





| that any attempt at conviction by physiological 








he may choose, and however strong may be his 
desire to break away from the chains which the 
tempter has thrown around him, and to turn 
from the dangerous path on which he has entered, 
his power to do so has departed. And so evident 
is this fact to all who with observant eye have 


detail and argument is in their case but a work 


This one fact being admitted, it furnishes a 
weighty and irresistible argument in favor of pro- 


ean refute nor sophistry weaken; and which 
renders the duty of legislators on this subject 
plain and imperative. For, if it is within the 
province of civil power to confine within prison 
walls those whom poverty or moral depravity 
leads to the commission of crime against the right, 
the peace, and the safety of society; if the pre- 
ventions of foreible restraint are justly and wisely 
adopted in the case of those who by reason of 
mental derangement are liable to endanger by 
violence their own life or the life of others; it 
surely is no less the part of wisdom and justice to 
remove from him who has lost the controlling, 
governing power of the will, those temptations 
which tend inevitably to his own self-destruction, 
and to the misery and ruin of those dependent 
on him; and which operate uo less certainly and 
injuriously against the peace and welfare of com- 
munity than the insanity of the maniac or the 
depravity of the robber. If the man who sells 
poisonous drugs, or instruments of death, with the 
knowledge that the buyer intends to use them for 
the destruction of himself or others, is amenable 
to law, as accessory to the crime committed; by 
parity of reasoning and with equal justice, should 
the restraints of law be imposed on him who 
furnishes distilled liquor to his neighbor, knowing 
as he does that, though more tardy in its operation, 
it will as surely, if habitually partaken, destroy 
the life of the victim as the poisoned drug or the 
assassin’s knife; nay, more, infinitely more; with 
the destruction of the body, it occasions also the 
eternal death of the soul! 

Public moral and religious sentiment, though 
now ready for the measure, has long held aloof 
from advocating the adoption of stringent legal 
measures for the suppression of intemperance. 
This has been done partly from conscientious 
though unfounded scruples in relation to the 
right to interfere with man’s liberty to choose 
his own business and means of gain, where those 


whoare liable to injury from such business possess 
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But || 


the natural and moral power to avoid it. 
especially has it been argued, that the gospel 
presents an efficient and abundant remedy for all 
the evils attendant on thie fallen state; and that 
to this agency must we look for arresting the 
progress of self-degradation, destruction and woe 
which follow in the footsteps of the vendor of 
alcoholic drinks. 

Sacred Scripture, however, informs us that the 
gospel seed will not vegetate on the rock, nor 
by the wayside, but only in a well-prepared and 
fruitful soil. The business of the man who retails 
ardent spirits as a beverage, is hardening, petri- 
fying, in its tendencieson the human heart. Accus- 
tomed to view his victims in all stages of intoxi- 





cation, of mental incapacity and moral insensi- 
bility; accustomed to draw from the helpless 
captive of his toils the last pittance which should 
furnish food for himself and his wretched family, it 
cannot be otherwise than thatall the sensibilities of 


his nature should become blunted, his moral sense 
vitiated, his conscience seared, all the avenues of 
feeling obstructed, and, in a word, the heart 
rendered callous and obdurate, and utterly in- | 
capable of receiving impressions from gospel 
truth. Similar also is the condition of the man 
who habitually indulges in intoxicating drinks. 
All his moral perceptions perverted or obscured, 
and his whole nature imbruted, any attempt to 
pour the light of truth on his benighted soul 
seems hopeless; and if, by the energies of the all- 





powerful Spirit, through the agency of human 
effort, one such individual is reclaimed and saved, 
he is regarded by all as “# brand plucked from 
the burning;” and so little confidence is felt 
in such instances of apparent reformation, that 
months and even years of abstinence are often 
insufficient to banish the apprehension of a return 
to the soul-destroying indulgence. 

It is evident, therefore, that in this matter | 
the arm of civil power is necessary to prepare 
the way for the operation of gospel principles. | 


Temptation must be removed from the poor, weak | 


to resume her sceptre, the sweet affections of our 


inebriate; so that reason may have opportunity | 


nature regain their legitimate influence, and the | 
moral sentiment again exert its controlling power. 
And in the case of him who traflies in that which 


destroys the bodies and souls of his fellow-men, 
the “ fallow-ground” must be broken up by the 
disciplinary process of legal restraint, ere we 


can hope the heart will open to those blessed in- 


narrative,—we simply premise, that a prominent 
object in presenting it, is to encourage the pious 


female in her labor of love among the degraded, 


abandoned victims of intemperance and vice. 
Imbued with the spirit of the blessed gospel, and 
panoplied with faith, patience, energy and per- 
severance, she may save many a soul from death 
that in human estimation is beyond the bounds 
of hope. 
practical and effective female writer England or 


Though, in the language of the most 


the world has ever produced, 


Woman was born to dignify retreat, 

Unknown to flourish, and unseen be great 
it is within her appropriate sphere to alleviate 
suffering, comfort the sorrowful, heal the broken 
heart, instruct the ignorant, and save the lost, 
wherever her benign and gentle influence can 
reach. 

March, 1, 185-.—How often is the tract visitor 
tempted to exclaim, “I have labored in vain, 
and spent my strength for naught!” Such is 
my feeling this afternoon after a visit to a 
poor woman whom I have endeavored to aid, 
temporally and morally, for a few months past. 
She is a young woman of English origin, and 
was educated in genteel boarding-schools in her 


native land, But in an evilhour she suffered 


| her affections to become engaged to an unworthy 


man, and at the age of fifteen, married him against 
the injunctions of her parents. Fora year or two, 
they obtained a livelihood by engaging in low 
theatrical exhibitions; when, her husband dying, 
she married an American sailor and came with 
him to this country. 

I became acquainted with her by herapplication 
to my husband for pecuniary aid; her residence 
being in his district as visitor for the City Asso- 
ciation for the Relief of the Poor. Previous to 


this, she had been a very intemperate woman, but 


| now had signed the pledge, and seemed resolved 


fluences that shall teach him to love his neighbor || 


. > | 
as himself, and to regard every man as a brother. | 
But not longer to detain the reader from our 


\ formed that she had returned to the mire from 


to lead a better life. She was the mother of three 
little children; and so brutal and degraded had 
her habits of intemperance rendered her, that her 
husband had not dared to go to sea, fearing that 
in her fits of intoxication she might cause the 
death of these helpless babes. 

She received aid from the visitor, and also from a 
ature for the relief 


4 ris] 


fund appropriated by the | 
of destitute female relatives of seamen, He accom- 
panied her to several pawubrokers, and redeemed 
her most necessary articles of clothing, bedding, 
&e., telling her never to pledge them again, but to 
apply to him, should her necessities require. 

But a shert time elapsed before we were in 
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which she had been washed, and that she, with I shall yet retrieve my character, and be indeed 


other families in her vicinity, disturbed the neigh- 
borhood with their nightly bacchanalian revels, 
not unfrequently requiring the interposition of 
the police. Her things were again all in pawn, 
and want staring them in the face, she again 
applied to the visitor. Confessing her fault with 
many tears, she said she had renewed the pledge, 
afd earnestly begged for more assistance, 

“T cannot come to you,” she said, with faltering 
accents, and with humility and self-abasement in 
every look and tone, “I cannot come to you with 
the confidence I did before. 
fidence in myself; I have learned my weakness. 
But I have been deeply injured, With the appetite 
for liquor yet strong within me, I was sorely 


I have lost all con- 


tempted to drink by one who was vexed by my 
tuking the pledge, and envious of the favors I 
received from those who rejoiced in the prospect 
of my reformation. 
that I fell# 
in this respect will prove a defence in the 


Thus tempted, is it strange 
sut, oh, Sir, I trust my experience 


future ; and hopeless as it may seem to you, let 
me implore you to take my word, the word of a 
drunkard, that I will never indulge again.” 

It was indeed a pitiable sight tosee that young 
woman, only twenty years of age, stand, and with 
language and address that would not have dis- 
graced the most refined and intelligent lady in 
the land, plead her injuries and her wretchedness; 
while she still clung to the hope of reformation, 
like the drowning mariner to the spar that buoys 
him up from the engulfing wave! 

Thinking my husband did not seem inclined 
to aid her, I requested him to try her once more; 
when she seconded my request, weeping bitterly 
as she said: “ Oh, Sir, allow Mrs. L. fo intercede 
for me: trust me once more, and I will try with 
all the strength I have not again to disappoint 
your hopes.” 

He gave her the desired order; and we con- 
versed with her faithfully, seeking to strengthen 
her good resolutions, and directing her to the 
only source of strength in the hour of temptation. 
Hie particularly urged her to remove from the 
neighborhood of the porter-house where she lived, 
from the influence of her evil companions, and 
to seek a residence in some respectable place ; 
which she promised to do. 

After a few days she came to inform me that 
she had taken a basement in a house occupied 
by a respectable family; that she had kept the 
pledge; and that her husband, encouraged by 
present hopeful appearances, had gone to sea. 
“And, oh! Mrs. L.” said she with tears of joy, “I 
will try not to betray his confidence; I do hope 


a mother to my little ones.” With words of 
encouragement, I gave her a line to the visitor 
of her district, earnestly requesting htm to watch 
over and aid her. Soon after, 1 called on the 
family in whose house she lived, and eought to 
interest them in her case. 

Some three weeks have now passed since she 
removed to her new home, during which I have 
often visited her, and she has called on me several 
times for adyice and encouragement; and though, 
from the fact that she has no moral foundation on 
which to build, I have had many fears in regard 
to her, yet, as day after day has passed, my 
hopes have preponderated, and I have trusted 
that she would refrain from strong drink a suf- 
ficient time to weaken the power of appetite, 
and furnish opportunity for moral influences to 
take root in her heart. 

On calling at her residence this afternoon, after 
knocking several times, as no one bade me enter, 
I tried the latch and opened the door. The scene 
presented to my view was paralyzing! and for 
some time I stood dumb and motionless with 
astonishment. The room, which I had before 
found in comparative order, was now a scene 
The bedstead was broken 
down, the mutilated chairs were in all positions 
about the room, while, strewed around, and 


of perfect confusion. 


mingled in one heterogeneous mass, were bed- 
clothes, wearing apparel, broken dishes, books, 
Had the herd of 


swine possessed with demons entered the room 


and various articles of food. 


and done their utmost, they could hardly have 
produced a scene of more complete riot and 
disorder. 

But what shall I say of the wretched tenants 
of that miserable room? When I opened the door, 
my first conscious impression was, that those I 
sought had removed, and that a family of sick 
emigrants had taken possession ; for on the floor, 
on a heap of dirty rags, lay a woman, her long, 
black, dishevelled hair, filled with partieles of 
At a little dis- 
tance from her lay an Irish girl, some fifteen 


straw, nearly covering her face. 


| years of age, with a little infant in her bosom, and 


another young child within the grasp of her arm. 
But the most affecting feature of the picture was 
that of a little boy, not more than four years old, 
sitting on the floor by a stove in which was no 
fire, keeping watch, like a guardian spirit, over 
the scene of desolation! Surely, never, never was 
portrayed upom canvas such a representation of 
the drunkard’s home as that before my eyes! 
When I recovered from my astonishment, and 
ascertained by the sight of a few familiar articles 
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that the family I sought were before me, I went || 


to the little boy, pinched and shivering with | 
cold, and stooping down, took his little cold hand 
in mine, as I asked him what was the matter? 
“Ma ’s sick,” said he in a whisper, ‘‘and aunty | 
is sick too.” This was all he could say, while his 
eye met mine with such a look of anxiety and 
desire for sympathy as went to my heart. I | 
stepped to the table, where, among the confused 
mass upon it, stood an empty bottle, and I | 
learned that brandy had caused the work of 
ruin before me. 
I then went to the mother and endeavored to 
rouse her. A large, fleshy woman, she lay like 
a carcass from which life had just departed, warm 
and flaccid, but without the least muscular control. 
I shook her and called her name in vain. Leaving 
the room, I went up to the family above. Mrs. 
N. informed me, that nearly all the morning the | 
most dreadful sounds of contention and uproar 
had met her ears from below; that in the midst 
of it she could distinguish the cries of the infant 
as if in pain, and the voice of the Irish girl, 
screaming, “ You'll kill the baby!” and then, 
following the sudden cessation of its cries, her 
exclamation, “The baby is dead! the baby is 
dead!”? Mrs. N. said that her husband being 
absent, and herself in delicate health, she had 


feared to go down to the wretched family; and | 


besides, she was in deep affliction, having just 
buried a beloved infant. 

Returning to the miserable apartment, I found 
the little boy had wakened the Irish girl, who 
had succeeded in arousing the mother; and they 
were all sitting on the floor, around the stove, 
which the poor boy, with his tiny hands, was 
heaping with charcoal, doing his best to make a 
fire. 
sit up, while, in almost inarticulate accents, she 
repeated: “Oh! Mrs. L., I’m in the road to ruin, 
going down the drunkard’s path !’’—Overcome 
by the anguish of epirit occasioned by the melan- 
choly scene before me, I burst into tears and 
wept aloud, without restraint. 

The poor Irish girl, I think, had not partaken 
of the maddening draught. She said she had only 
the day previous arrived on our shores ; and with- 
out a relative, without money or other clothing 
but that she wore, had found a shelter there. 
This morning brandy had been procured, the 
mother drank it, and in her awful ravings after- 


wards, but for the efforts of the girl, would have | 


destroyed her babe. Exhausted by her efforts 


and by the excitement of the scene, as soon as the 


| ever voluntarily appear in my presence. 


| ments, 


The brutalized mother was scarcely able to | 


motber had become stupefied and prostrated, she | 





too lay down, with the children in her arms, 
and slept so soundly that my entrance did not 
awake her. 

I gave her a note to the managers of the Home 
for the Friendless, for which she seemed grateful, 
and said she would go with it as soon as it was 
safe to leave the children with—their mother. 

March 14.—After finding Mrs, A. in the con- 
dition described above, I did not think she would 
I was 
therefore much surprised, a few days afterwards, 
on being summoned to the hall to see a poor 
woman, to find there this wretched being. The 
rain was pouring in torrents without, and the 
water was fast dripping from her saturated gar- 
As I approached, she turned her face to 
the wall and said: “ Mrs. L., I have asked God's 
forgiveness, and have come to ask yours,” 

“You have grieved and discouraged me,” I 
replied, “but you have not injured me, and need 
not ask my forgiveness. You have injured your- 
self and your children, and have offended God ; 
and most deeply do you need pardon aud mercy 
from him.” 

After some conversation, she said she had come 
to solicit a last favor at my hands, and begged 
me to furnish means to redeem her own and her 
children’s clothing from pledge; saying, with 
impassioned earnestness, that she designed to 
leave the city immediately. ‘I can stay here 
she said; “my character is ruined, 
and here I can never reform. 


” 


no longer, 
Temptation is all 
around me, and I have no power to resist. Let 
me go where I am not known, and I will try to 
recover what I have lost.’ 

“Mrs, A.,” I replied, **you wish to get away 
from yourself, and this is impossible. Go where 
you will, you will carry this appetite for strong 
drink with you; and till you truly repent and 
seek help from God, you will be its slave and 
victim wherever you are.” 

“But I have many bad associates, and I cannot 
avoid their evil influence.” 

“So you will have, wherever you go; you will 
seek and find those of like character and tastes 
with yourself, and will gain nothing in this respect 
by removal.” 

Finding she could not in this way induce me 
to aid her, she began to plead the necessities of 
her suffering children. 

“They are cold, hungry, and almost naked,” 
she said, “and I have neither covering, food, nor 
fuel for them.” 

= Deeply dol pity your poor innocent children,” 
I replied; ‘‘ but it is you, their own mother, who 
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ae 
have reduced them to this suffering condition. 
You have deceived me so often, I have no longer 
any confidence in your promises, and am sure 
you are only seeking to impose on my kindness, 
to procure the means of gratifying your depraved 
appetite.” 

She protested to the contrary, shedding all the 
while such tears as only the poor inebriate can 
weep; and for twenty minutes she plead by every 
possible argument, and with all the pathos of 
eloquence, for relief. As a last appeal, she said: 
“Mrs, L., you area Christian. Is it consistent 
with your religion thus to abandon me to certain 
ruin, and my babes to starvation and death?” 

“ Religion,” [ replied, “ does not require me 
to aid you when I know you will convert my 
gifts to the means of self-destruction and the ruin 
of your children. But if you will yield yourself 
wholly to my guidance, and allow me to place 
you where you cannot obtain the poisonous 
liquor for three months, and also allow me to 
place your little ones in the Asylum for Sailors’ 
Children, I will then do any thing for you the 
case May require.”’ 

“T cannot part with my children ; they are dear 
as my own soul.” 

“And yet you voluntarily place yourself in a 
condition to endanger even their lives. Do you 
call this affection to your children?” 

Finding all her pleas for assistance useless, she 
left me. After she was gone, I seriously pondered 
the matter, and fearing it was not right thus to 
abandon her to certain destruction, I asked my- 
self, “What would my blessed Saviour have done 
in similar circumstances, had he been as ignorant 
of her true ‘purposes and desires as Tam?” [| 
finally dete rmined on one more effort, provided 
1 could induce Mrs. N., the lady in whose house 
she was staying, to cooperate with me. I soon 
salled on her, and learned that her husband had 

} + 


determined to eject the family from his house: 


aud she was extremely unwilling to listen to a 


proposal for their longer stay. After obviating 


some pecuniary objections in relation to the wo 
man’s rent, which they were unable to lose, I 


proposed to place funds in the hands of Mrs. N. 
for the supply 


the family till the return of the husband and 


of the most pressing necessities of 


father from sea, if she, on her part, would engage 


1 


other and throw around her 
1 


to watch over the nu 
such restraints 
settled purpose would break through ; while she 


en le iv< red, at the sate tiu 


e, to place before her 


mind moral and religious motives to induce her 


to change her course of life. 


It seemed possible 


. . | 
as nothing but a decided and | 
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| that a sense of gratitude for favors, coming as 
| she would suppose from Mrs. N., might operate 
to keep her sober when all other inducements 
failed. 

Mr. N. warmly seconded the proposal ; saying, 
that as it was not probable the woman would 
ever again be placed in circumstances so favorable 
for reéovery, this, humanly speaking, presented 
the last hope of saving her ;—and, appealing to 
his wife, told her, that should she thus be instru- 
mental in saving the unhappy woman from the 
certain destruction over which she hung, it would 
be to her a source of everlasting consolation. 

Mrs. N. 
For two weeks she Jabored assiduously for the 


at last consented to the proposition. 


welfare of the poor woman, visiting her often, and 
furnishing her with food and other necessaries ; 
and as she continued sober, and expressed the 
utmost gratitude, and the strongest desire to re- 
form, we began to indulge hope of success, Alas! 
At the end of 


. . 7 . 
this time she pawned her clothes, procured liquor, 


this hope was to be disappointed. 


and became intoxicated. After her recovery, Mrs. 
N. expostulated with her on her folly, but the 
unhappy woman interrupted her, saying, “It is 
allin vain, Mrs, N. The appetite is so strong, 
and temptation at every corner, J shall drink till 
I go into eternity, and I know J shall go to the 


Op? 


drunkard's hei 

In one week from that time she was again 
brutally intoxicated all the afternoon and evening; 
but finally retired to bed with her three children. 
The Irish girl, who was still with her, sat up 
to watch, fearing the mother in her restlessness 
would injure the children. But she at last was 
overcome by sleep. Whenshe awoke, she sprang 
to the bed, and found the 


lying on her babe, from whose body she had 


miserable woman 
extinguished the breath of life! Soon there rose 


on the stillness of the night such a sound of 
wailing and bitter anguish as awakened Mr. and 


Mrs. N., 


they arose and went down to the 


and continued till break of day, when 


room below. 


The frantic mother clasped her dead babe to her 


breast, and exclaimed, ‘*‘ I’ve murdered my babe! 


” 


I’ve murdered my babe!” and continued to howlin 


} 


her agony foralong time. Then, in her madness, 


she flew at the girl, charged her with causing the 
child’s death, by bringing the liquor in obedience 
to her commands; and tearing her hair and 
beating her, seemed ready to sacrifice another life, 
when the girl escaped from her hands and left the 


Before 


mother had obtained more liquor, and become so 


house. eight. o'clock that morning the 


intoxicated as to fall when she attempted to walk. 
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During the day, the Coroner held an inquest 

n the dead bod 


4 o one but 
the mother,—who, 


and, questioning nu 
intoxicated as she was, had 
sufficient sense to wish to screen herself from 
und dead 


and this too, although 


blame,—rendered a verdict of—“ 


ifter four days’ illness !” 

ne of the jury had knowledge of all the cireum- 
stances, Thus are rwm’s doings concealed ; and 
thus the rumseller, on whose soul rests the death 
of that 


— 
.caing 


in 


innocent babe, goes on unrebuked 
out the fiery poison to those who have 
no strength to resist his temptations. 

The miserable mother held her dead babe in 
her arms all the day, till, at four in the afternoon, 
dod 


the pauper’s hearse arrived ; when, unshrouded, 


nd in all the filth in which it died, the child 


a 


was torn from her embrace, placed in a box in 


which a few shavings had been seattered, and 


hurried to its last resting-place. 


left 


Searcely had 
the house when the father came 
He is 


a temperate man, and possessed of kind and 


the hearse 


in, having just landed from his voyage. 


wz 


generous affections. Who can tell his anguish 


on learning that “the thing which he greatly 
eared had come upon him?!” 

Ser 

, 

ight, but joy cometh in the morning.”’ 


“ 


tember 18.—‘Sorrow may endure for a 
I have 
been greatly refreshed amd comforted to-day by 
receiving pleasant intelligence respecting Mrs. 
A., from whom, since the tragical occurrence 
recorded in these pages some mouths sinee, I had 
heard nothing; her husband having, immediately 
ifter his return, removed his family to a distant 
part of the city, leaving no information as to his 
particular location. 

A few months after her change of residence, she 
-alled oa some benevolent ladies of my acquaint- 
ance, Who had formerly shown her kindness; and 
her tidy and every way improved appearance 
viving token of a change of habits, she informed 
them, on inquiry, that since her removal to her 
present residence she had entirely abstained from 
ntoxiecating drinks; and as the appetite for these 
stimulants was wholly removed, she humbly 


hoped she was DoW a truly reformed 


woman. 
Not long after, these ladies visited her and found 
her in a pleasant room, neatly carpeted and 
‘omfortably furnished ; while its orderly and taste 
ful arrangements furnished abundant evidence 
that its presiding genius was not, as formerly, 
‘the demon of the still.” After some conver- 
sation in reference to the happy change in her 
circumstances, she spoke of me, and earnestly || 
inquired, “Does Mra. L. know it! Oh! tell her | 
Would 


that her kindness was not lost upon me. 
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that I had sooner followed her counsel; how 
much sorrow should I have spared myself!” 
Though they did not obtain satisfactory evi- 


dence that her heart was truly regenerated, yet 
her humble, subdued, and thoughtful appearance 
gave promise of good things to eome; and as the 
great obstacle is now removed, and the soil pre- 
pared, I will hope and trust that the seed of the 


Word will take root, spring up, and bear fruita 
hundred-fold, to the praise of Divine grace. For 


“he that goeth forth and weepeth, bearing 
precious seed, shall doubtless come again witk 


rejoicing, bring ng his sheaves with him.” 
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The sun has shed his 
r Judea, and 


hid himself beneath the waters of the Great Sea 


Ir is night in Palestine 


golden beams upon the hill-tops of 


The dwellers in the land of Zebulon and the 


land of Nepthalim, by the way of the sea be- 
yond Jordan, Galilee of the Gentiles, have laid 


thes, and d 


themselves upon their cou arkness, 
like a curtain, is spread over all the families of 
Albeit 


wh we al umbs 


men. there is a Bethlehem 


‘oun mm 


rs are broken the visions of 


by 


midnight. Joseph and Mary and the young 


child Jesus rest not in The angel of the 


Lor 


young child and his mot 


peace. 
i 


1 hath said to Juseph, “Arise, and take the 





her, and flee into Egypt, 
and be thou there until I bring thee word; for 


o 

4 
1d 
1 


Herod will seek the young chi 
The 


lights up the dark pathways and declivities 


to destrov bim.” 


moon is at meridian. Her effulgence 


among the hills of the Holy Land. The Car- 
penter obeys the Divine counsel, and takes the 
Virgin-Mother and the Babe of and 


departs into the land of the Ptolemies. The 


Promise, 
royal Roman waits the return of the Magi of 
how beit, in the 
the 
stratagem of Herod, and go not back to his 


The wicked monarch 


the East to the city of David; 
dreams of the night, they are warned of 
princely court. is wroth, 
and from his throne goes forth the edict of blood. 
The babes of Bethlehem and in all the coasts 
thereof are decreed to die. The soldier of the 
forth, and his 


drunken with the blood of thé innocents! 


Ceasar has marched spear is 


Av » was t ima 

Lat 1 r weeping 

Rachel, wee v r her children 
Refused to bx nforted for her children 
Because t 
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But the slaughter avails not; and the poten- 
tate of the palace restrains the infanticide fury; 
for he that is born King of the Jews is now an 
exile on the banks of the Nile—a dweller be- 
neath the shadow of the pyramids. 

But the slayer of helpless infancy himself 
must die; and the messenger of death goes forth 
commissioned to avenge the blood of innocence. 
How art thou fallen, O most mighty Herod! and 
wherefore dost thou put aside thy purple, vice- 
gerent of imperial Rome? Thou art doomed— 
thou givest up the ghost—and where art thou? 

Holy seer! thou didst prophesy, “Out of Egypt 
and therefore it is that 


the angel of the Lord, in the slumbers of a 


have I called my Bon are 
dream, appeareth to Joseph in Egypt, and 
whispers to him in tones as soft as angels use, 
“Arise, and take the young child and his mo- 
ther, and go into the land of Israel; for they are 
dead who sought the young child’s life.” The 
husband of Mary is not disobedient unto th 

heavenly vision; he arises from sleep and takes 
the babe of Bethlehem-birth, and the mysterious 
mother, and journeys forth into their father- 
land. 

Star of the East! which went before the wise 
men, and came and stood over where the young 
child was—-thy pathway was glorious, and thou 
didst mark the princely birth-place, seen in vision 
by the prophet of the Lord: 


But thou, Bethlehem-Ephratah ! 

Though thou be ‘ mg the thousands of Judah, 
Yet outof thee shal! H ome torth unto me 

That 1s to be ruler israe 


Whose goings forth have been from of old— 


From everiastu 


Wherefore didst thou lead, glorious star! the 
men of the East to Jerusalem, and guide them 
thence to the birth-place of the Son of Mary? 
Was it that they might 


first of all pay homage to Immanuel, and pre- 


Tell us wherefore. 
sents make of gold, and frankincense, and 
myrrh, to Israel’s great deliverer? Thou needest 
not tell us wherefore, star of heaven! The 
bard of Zion, in the temple song, hath uttered 
well the answer 


The kings of Tarshish and of the isles shall bring presents 
Phe kings o a a i Shall offer gifts ; 

Yea, all the kings sha n own betore Him, 

All the nations shall serve Him 

For He shali deliver the needy when he crieth, 

Lhe poor also, and hi iat hath no helper 


He shall spare the pox id edy 


And shall save the souls the needy 

He shall redeem their sou! fro leceit and violence 
And precious shall their blood be in His sight 

His name shall endure 














His name shall be continued as long as the sun, 


And men shal! be blessed in Him— 


Al! nations shal! cal]! Him blessed ! 


~~ <> + — > + — 


THE MARTYRDOM OF POLYCARP. 


Translated from the German of Zimmerman, by Ds Witt Noonsy 


“Go, lietor, lead the bishop forth, 
And bid the people stay, 
For he must openly deny 


His Christian faith to-day.’’ 


The preetor bade, the lictor went, 
ind Poly« arp appeared . 


Upon his staff he feebly bent, 


By holy angels cheered. 


His silver hair, his gentle look, 
The heaven in his face, 
That moved to tears both man an 
Moved not the prztor base 
** Renounce aloud thy Christian faith 
This day the heathen cries 


‘**Hope all things else, but hope not that 


From me,’’ the saint replies 


And if thou do not here abjure 
Thy Jesus, thou shalt not 
Protection from thy age obtain, 
But death shal! be thy lot.’”’ 


‘Thy threat, O judge, divide 





From Christ my Lord d 





f for his sake I must dis 


Gladly I’ e resig! 

Mis ded man. von funera Pp 
Awaits the lictor’s hanc 

No funeral-; iffrights my heart 


When God and right command,”’ 


Thy insolence shalt thou a 


one 
By punishment with fre 
Go, lictor ind him instantly 
{ oO the tuneral-pyre, 
The lictor then without delay 
The aged sufferer bound 
And roughly round the holy man 
I ords he heree wound, 
vain from the pretor’s chair 1s heard 
[hy Jesus Christ deny 
No ed the pious h firm 
Much rather would I dic 
rhe preetor nods, the lictor soon 
rl urning torch apples 
And from the mass of burning wood 
The hot flames yuickly rise 
All patiently the old man stands, 
Wh igh the tlames arise 
A}l patiently, as he heavenwards looks 























MAMMON’S MARTYRS. 
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] HAVE sometimes wondered why, in this great 
Museum of Character—the world—certain curios- 
ities of a most peculiar kind are so much over- 
looked. Barnum could not exhibit for money 
greater contrasts of Prussian grenadiers and Tom 
Thumbs, than are shown here gratis. Some men 
have souls with sympathies large enough to take 
in a world; the generosity of others must be dis- 
covered by the aid of a microscope. But it is to 
the value of a scientific classification of specimens 
of martyrdom that my attention has been directed; 
and without any pretence to the skill of making 
it, | may yet notice some of the peculiarities of 
different specimens, and perhaps dilate upon them 
with a professional enthusiasm. I have a great 
respect for those who go generally by the name 
of martyrs; men who sacrificed life for duty, and 
could sooner give their bodies to the flames, than 
defile their conscience. But the conspicuousness 
of this class should nor withdraw our attention 
from the fact that there are others also who justly 
challenge the appellation. A martyr is one whose 
life or death confirms the witness of his profession, 
who suffers for faithful adherence to his “ creed.” 

It will be seen therefore that Mammon may 
have his martyrs, as Truth has hers, and their 
What a contrast 

If hell should 
imitate Rome in drawing up a ‘‘legend of the 
saints’ which she may canonize with equal au- 


devotion is most exemplary. 
might be drawn in their favor! 


thority, what illustrious instances of self-denial 
would be presented to us to admire and wonder 
at! Fora man in the fear of God and the hope 
of heaven to make a great sacrifice might be ex- 
pected. He has more than an equivalent in pros- 
pect, The scenes presented to his view abound 
with motives of infinite weight and moment. He 
may be sustained by prospects of a more than 
earthly reward; he may be moved by the hope 
of a “far more exceeding and eternal weight of 
’ But the martyr of Mammon has no such 


He 
is impelled by pure devotion to the ‘‘god of his 


, ; 
glory. 


hope—no such prospects—no such motives. 


idolatry.’’ His suffering, his self-denial, his efforts, 
transcend oftentimes what we read of those who 
have been martyrs for the truth, and yet his mo- 
tives are sublimely little, can be weighed in the 
scales, measured by the yardstick, or computed 
in the market. Only think of what he under- 
goes from pure devotion to his gold! 
night and day, gives himself up to incessant care, 
risks his health, or even his reputation, denies 


himself many a privilege and comfort, endures 


MAMMON’S 


He toils | 


MARTYRS. 
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anxiety and anguish, parts with treasures of peace 
and virtue and hope, that some men esteem in- 
finitely precious. 


His self-denial is sometimes indeed extreme. In 
reading his life, we seem transported back to those 
scenes where men became voluntary exiles from 
home and friends and country for their devotion 
to.what some were ready to call ‘‘an abstract 
principle.’””’ Mammon’s martyr endures more than 
the haircloth of the anchoret—more, often, than 
He will fast like an ascetic, and 

With a voluntary and prompt 


monkish vigils. 
toil like a slave. 
submission to the principles of his creed, he will 
A 
him as an obedient 
vassal to California or Australia. For this he 
will plunge into the trackless forest or defy the 
rigors of a polar winter. He will turn his back 
on civilization and Christian institutions, and ex- 


make his life one long-protracted penance. 
hint from Mammon sends 


In all the records of 
human self-denial we read of no sacrifices once 


patriate himself for years, 


to be compared with those which he is ready to 
There are few things which he would not 
part with at Mammon’s bidding. 


make. 
Sometimes he 
will almost starve himself to fill his pocket. He 
will deny himself the luxury of an act of charity 
for a paltry shilling. His conscience, peace ot 
mind and self-respect he will part with for a six- 
pence. He would become all things to all men 
to gain something exceeding small. I once heard 
aman say that he would do any thing—would 
commit murder for a hundred thousand dollars ; 
but I know his soul was already sold for a great 
deal less than that. This wonderful devotion of 
Mammon’s votary is the more amazing from the 
promptitude with which a little thing will set it 
in motion. It does not require the eloquence of 
a Demosthenes to inspire and inflame it. It does 
not need to be plied with motives which borrow 
their vastness from eternity. It does not wait 
for the aspirations of an Alexander’s or a Na- 
poleon’s ambition to stir it to action. Its ideal of 
the highest and most sublime oratory is the lustre 
of a gold dollar. The logic of so much per cent. 
is infinitely conclusive. The applause of being 
called rich is enough to compensate for the lack 
Such 


The annals of time may 


of that of “good and faithful servant.” 
devotion is wonderful. 
be challenged to produce any thing equal to it, 
The victim of persecution, breathing the vapors 
of a dungeon, endures much, but he looks beyond 
the grave, and finds mighty motives to sustain 
him there. The imprisoned martyr of Tuscan 
tyranny drinks a cup of bitter anguish, but he can 


remember the promises of his Bible. The mis- 
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sionary of the cross leaves behind him the privi- 
leges of a civilized land and the familiar faces of 
home and neighborhood, but he looks to be 
more than remunerated by the flowers that at his 
bidding shall spring up in bloom and fragrance 
on the desert of the human heart in whose soil 
he will cast the seed of heaven. But Mammon’s 
martyr is content to endure an equal if not 
greater self-denial from motives far more humble 
and moderate. You need not tempt him with 
vast and magnificent promises. You need not 
speak to him of an infinite reward. You can 
make a small piece of paper no bigger than your 
hand, with a few black marks upon it, represent 
all that can rouse the faculties of his soul, and 
stir him to the most enthusiastic and persevering 
effort. 


his powers and exhaust his energies. 


It needs no more than that to develop 
It kindles 
a devotion that employs all his thoughts, that per- 
vades his waking hours, and disturbs his dreams. 
He carries it with him everywhere. It crosses 
the threshold of the sanctuary with him, and oceu- 
pies his thoughts while he hears the preacher's 
voice. It is so uniform and soul-absorbing, that 
the din of business never disturbs it. Years do 
aot abate its force or quench its zeal, It glows 
bright even amid the deepening shadows of age. 
We should not so much wonder at it, if it was 
grasping some great and almost unearthly prize, 
but it is chasing a bauble, a shadow. Is there 
not something magnificent in this—something 
that Satan might well consider the moral sublime 
—that all the energies of a soul created for im- 
mortality are concentrated for a lifetime—for the 
whole space of a probation—on what some despi&e 
as a toy or a trinket? Talk no more of Christian 
austerity. Mammon’s martyr endures far more. 
Talk not of Christian fanaticism or enthusiasm. 
The devotion of martyrs for the truth is searcely 
to be compared with that of the man who bows 
to “His Majesty” the Dollar. 


“Why call the man then m 
Before was said, 1 rugal life is his 
Which in a saint or 


ynic ever was 


The theme of praise ; a hermit would not miss 
Canonization for the sell-same cause, 

And wherefore t nt wealth’s austerities? 
Because you say, naught calls for such atria 
hen there’s more merit in his self-denia),”’ 


Surely, we may call on the Christian world to 
come near, and learn a lesson. Mammon has his 
martyrs—men who will endure almost any hard- 


ship for hissake, will toil and sweat, and risk every 


thing for time and eternity, to hear his plaudit, 
“Wy ell done eg 


men whoee lives are characterized 


MAMMON’S MARTYRS. 


by a self-< 


clothing themselves in rags, starving their bodies 


and their 


| overboarc 
lumber of cotton bales, to save the sinking of the 


vessel of 
jects to p 
men you 


not laugh at them. 


principle, 


can be proud of being styled a fanatic, after their 
story is told. 
belongs to another class altogether. 

If any thing more was needed to heighten our 
admiration of Mammon’s martyrs—the men who 


veluntari 


the cold neglect with which their memory is often 


treated. 


out as evil. The world, proverbially ungrateful, 
leaves them to cor tempt. 


heaped upon them. 


with scor 
urious, m 
may say ¢ 
of truth: 


N 





Jenial which time can scarcely parallel, 


intellects at once, flinging remorselessly 
1 conscience and responsibility, like the 


their wealth; venturing desperate pro- 
ile their hoards a grain higher. These 
may indeed call fanatics, but you must 
In devotion to their ruling 
their course is admirable. No Christian 


He does not deserve the title. It 


ly suffer and perish in his service—it is 
Their names not infrequently are cast 


Titles of reproach are 
They are sometimes treated 
‘n and loathing. They are called pen- 
iserly, contracted, selfish, hateful. You 
»f them what Cowper said of the martyrs 


‘ With their deeds 
» bard embalms or sanctifies his song.” 


¢ 


The grave is sometimes a refuge for them from ' 
the persecuting obloquy of the world. Is it not F 
singular that such characters should exist—more 
singular still, that their exemplary devotion and 
martyrdom are so derided# No expectation of : 
thanks for their toil lightens their departing P 
hours. They must walk through the dark valley, Fe 
and find their wealth a broken staff as they ge. ‘ 
Men curse their memory as they leave the world. , 
And yet, with all this prospect before them, they , 
never flinch from devotion to their principle. ] 
They adhere to their creed. You cannot reason : 
them out of it. You cannot shame them out of t 
it. Who can fail to admire such steadfast fidelity? t 
It is bad enough that their memories should be 
so vilely treated. But the worst of all is, they . 
deserve it. P 

Gainiroh eee rd 1 
VeLociry or Sounp.—In a still night, the voices e 
of the workmen at the distillery at Battersea c 
may be heard at Westminster Bridge, a distance 
of three miles. The watch-word at Portsmouth, I 
it is said, can be heard at Ryde, in the Isle of 8 
Wight, a distance of four or five miles. The echo ’ 
in Woodstock Park is repeated seventeen times 
by day and twenty by night. The artillery at t 


the siege of Genoa by the French, was heard at 


Leghorn 





, & distance of ninety miles, 1 
) 
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DIRGE. 


SLUMBER on, thou darling child 
Sweetly didst thou fall asleep ; 
Yet breaks forth the torrent wild 


Thou shalt slumber while we weep. 


Now thy gentle form is dressed 
In a robe of spotless white ; 
Snow-fiowers laid upon thy breast, 


teady for thy quiet night, 


Eagerly thy hands no more 
Are stretched out the flowers to hold ; 
But thy bosom folded o’er 


Are those lily-hands so cold 


toom beneath the fresh-made clod ! 
R t h the fres! j | 


Room in the bright realm above! 
Dust to dust beneath the sod, 


But in heaven, love to love, 
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PROPHECIES FULFILLED. 
BABYLON. 
BY STEPHEN H. TYNG, D. D 

Baby on was the capital city of Babylonia, an 
ancient kingdom founded by the first descendants 
of Noah, soon after the deluge, and enlarged by 
Nimrod, his great-grandson, about two thousand 
years before the birth of Christ. Many additions 
were made to it by Queen Semiramis, and it was 
greatly strengthened and beautified by various 
succeeding sovereigns: but it was Nebuchadnez- 
zar and his daughter Nitocris who brought it to 
such a degree of magnificence and splendor as 
rendered it one of the wonders of the world. 
Babylon stood in the midst of a large plain, in a 
very deep and fruitful soil. It was divided into 
two parts by the river Euphrates, which flowed 
through the eity from north to south. Both these 
divisions were enclosed by one wall; and the 
whole formed a complete square, four hundred 
and eighty furlongs, or sixty miles, in compass. 
The walls were of extraordinary strength, being 
eighty-seven feet broad, capable of admitting six 
chariots abreast to run upon them, and three hun- 
lred feet high. On each side of the river Eu- 
phrates was built a quay and high wall, of the 
same thickness with the walls around the city. 
The entrances to the city were by one hundred 
gates, of immense size, made of solid brass; and 
the two parts of the city were connected by a re- 
markable stone bridge across the river. To pre- 


vent inconvenience from the swellings of the 


river, two canals were cut, above the city, by 
which the superabundant waters were carried off 
into the Tigris. Besides, prodigious embankments 
were made, effectually to confine the stream with- 
in its channel, and as a security against inunda- 
tion. The materials for these stupendous works 
were taken, principally, from the western side of 
the city, where an extraordinary lake was dug, 
the depth of which was thirty-five feet, and its 
circumference forty-five miles. 

At the two ends of the bridge were two mag- 
nificent palaces, which had a subterraneous com- 
munication with each other, by means of a vault 
or tunnel under the bed of the river. The old 
palace, on the east side, was about thirty furlongs 
in compass, surrounded by three separate walls. 
The new palace on the opposite side was about 
four times as large as the other, and is said to 
have been eight miles in circumference. Within 
this palace were artificial hanging gardens, con- 
sisting of large terraces, raised one above another, 
till they equalled the walls of the city, and were 
designed to represent a woody country, having 
large trees planted on them, in soil of sufficient 
depth. Near to the old palace stood the temple 
of Belus, forming a equare nearly three miles in 
compass. In the middle of the temple was an 
immense tower, six hundred feet in height. This 
large pile of building consisted of eight towers, 
each seventy-five feet high, and which were as- 
cended by stairs winding round the outside. On 
this temple of Belus, or, as some say, on its sum- 
mit, was a golden image forty feet in height, and 
equal in value to three and a half millions ster- 
lig. There was, besides, such a multitude of 
other statues and sacred utensils, that the whole 
of the treasure contained in this single edifice 
has been estimated at forty-two millions of pounds 
sterling. These things displayed the vast wealth 
and power of the Babylonian empire, and were 
certainly among the mightiest works of mortals. 
Babylon was called the glory of kingdoms, the 
golden city, the lady of kingdoms, and the praise 
of the whole earth: but its pride, idolatry, and 
wickedness have been visited in its utter desola- 
tion, agreeably to the inspired predictions of the 
holy prophets : 

“ Babylon, the glory of kingdoms, the beauty 
of the Chaldees’ excellency, shall be as when God 
overthrew Sodom and Gomorrah. It shall never 
be inhabited, neither shall it be dwelt in fron 
generation to generation; neither shall the Ara 
bian pitch hia tent there ; 


herds make their fold there. 


neither shall the shep 
But wild beasts of 


the desert shall lie there; and their houses shal 
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be full of doleful creatures; and owls shall dwell 


there, and satyrs shall dance there. And the wild | 


beasts of the islands shall cry in their desolate 
houses, and dragons in their pleasant palaces: 
and her time is near to come, and her days shall 
not be prolonged. For I will rise up against 
them, saith the Lord of hosts, and cut off from 
Babylon the name, and remnant, and son, and 
nephew, saith the Lord. I will also make it a 
possession for the bittern, and pools of water: 
and I will sweep it with the besom of destruc- 
Thus saith the 
Lord to his anointed, to Cyrus, whose right hand 


tion, saith the Lord of hosts. 


I have holden, to subdue nations before him; 
and I will loose the loins of kings, to open before 
him the two-leaved gates; and the gates shall not 
be shut: I will go before thee, and make the 
crooked places straight: I will break in pieces 
the gates of brass, and cut in sunder the bars of 
iron; and I will give thee the treasures of dark- 
ness, and hidden riches of secret places, that thou 
mayest know that I, the Lord, who call thee by 
thy name, am the God of Israel. Publish, and 
conceal not: say, Babylon is taken, Bel is con- 
founded, Merodach is broken in pieces ; her idols 
are confounded, her images are broken in pieces. 
Because of the wrath of the Lord, it shall not be 
inhabited, but it shall be wholly desolate: every 
one that goeth by Babylon shall be astonished, 
and hiss at all her plagues. Come against her 
from the utmost border, open her storehouses : 
cast her up as heaps, and destroy her utterly: let 
nothing of her be left. One post shall run to 
meet another, and one messenger to meet another, 
to show the king of Babylon that his city is tak¢h 
at one end, And Babylon shall become heaps, 
a dwelling-place for dragons, an astonishment, 
and a hissing, without an inhabitant.” 

The particulars of the siege of Babylon are 
detailed by Herodotus and Xenophon, two emi- 
nent heathen historians. In exact accordance 
with the inspired predictions of Isaiah and Jere- 
miah, they say, that Cyrus, with a large army of 
the Medes and Persians, besieged Babylon; that 
the Babylonians, conceiving their walls impreg- 
nable, could not be provoked to an engagement; 
that Cyrus contrived a snare for the Babylonians, 
by turning the course of ‘the river Euphrates 
through the great lake; that the waters being 
thus dried up, the soldiers marched to the bridge 
in the channel of the river; that, from the negli- 
gence of the guards, some of the gates leading 
from the river to the city were left open ; that 
the troops of Cyrus, entering by this means, took 


Babylon during the night of an idolatrous festi- 
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| val; that its princes, nobles, and captains, being 
drunk with their feasting, were suddenly slaugh- 
|| tered, and that the glorious city, never before con- 
'| quered, was thus taken, without the knowledge 
| of the king, till the posts and messengers ran with 
the information, which he had scarcely time to 
receive and understand, before he was also num- 
| bered among the multitudes of the slain. Baby- 

lon soon began to decline: its lofty walls were 
| reduced to only a quarter of their original height; 
| and from an imperial it was reduced to a tribu- 
Xerxes, a successor of Cyrus on the 


tary city. 
Persian throne, seized the sacred treasures, plun- 
| dered the temples, and destroyed the images of 
| precious metal. Alexander attempted to restore 
Babylon to its former glory; and designed to 
make it the metropolis of a universal empire. 
| Ten thousand men were employed in repairing 
| the embankments of the Euphrates and the tem- 
ple of Belus: the death of Alexander occasioned 
the abandonment of the work. 

About a hundred and thirty years before the 
| birth of Christ, a Parthian conqueror destroyed 
|| the fairest parts of Babylon. Several new cities, 
| especially Seleucia, called New Babylon, were 


} 


| built by successive sovereigns in those regions, 

| for the purpose of immortalizing their own 
names; by which the population of the old city 
was drained, 

After the commencement of the Christian Era, 
Babylon was but very thinly peopled ; and wide 
spaces within its walls were brought under culti- 

| vation, Babylon continued to decline, and its 
desolations to increase till, in the fourth century, 

| its walls formed an enclosure for the breeding of 
wild beasts; and it was thus made a hunting-park 
for the Persian monarchs, A long series of ages 
succeeded, in which no record was made con- 
cerning it; while, as the prophets testified, it 
was approaching utter desolation. 

The site on which Babylon stood has been 

completely ascertained ; and the ruins have been 
| visited and described by several intelligent Eng- 


sé 


lish travellers. From being the 


glory of king- 
doms,”’ Babylon is now the greatest of ruins; 
and after the lapse of two thousand four hundred 
years, it exhibits te the view of every traveller 
the precise scene defined by the prophets of God. 
The name and remnant are cut off from Baby- 
lon. There the Arabian pitches not his tent: 
there the shepherds make not their folds; but 
| wild beasts of the desert lie there, and their 
houses are full of doleful creatures. It is a place 
for the bittern, and a dwelling-place for dragons ‘ 


it isa dry land and a desert—a burnt mountain 
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—empty—wholly desolate—pools of water— 
heaps—and utterly destroyed—a land where no 
man dwelleth—every one that passes by it is as- 
tonished. 

The superstitious dread of evil spirits, and the 
natural terror at the wild beasts which dwell 
among the ruins of Babylon, restrain the Arab 
from pitching his tent, or shepherds from making 
their folds there. The princely palaces and habi 
tations of the wondrous city, utterly destroyed, 
are now nothing but unshapely heaps of brick® 
and rubbish: instead of their stately chambers, 
there are now caverns, where porcupines creep, 
and owls and bats nestle; where lions find dens, 
and jackals, hyenas, and other noxious animals, 
their unmolested retreats, from which issue loath- 
some smells, and the entrances to which are’ 
strewed with the bones of sheep and goats. On 
one sides of the Euphrates the canals are dry, and 
the crumbled bricks on an elevated surface 
exposed to the scorching sun, cover an arid plain ; 
and Babylon is a wilderness, a dry land, a 
desert. On the other, the embankments of 
the river, and with them the vestiges of ruins 
over a large space, have been swept away: the 
plain is in general marshy, and in many places 
inaccessible, especially after the annual overflow- 
ing of the Euphrates: no son of man doth pass 
thereby ; the sea or river is come upon Babylon, 
she is covered with the multitude of the waves 
thereof. 

Birs Nimrod, or the temple of Belus, which 
was standing after the beginning of the Christian 
era, is still to be distinguished. It has been visit- 
ed by several modern English travellers, who 
have described it as a mere heap of ruins, re- 
sembling a high hill. 

It is still worthy, from its mere immensity, of 
being a relic of Babylon the great: for though a 
mass of ruing, it is no less than two hundred and 
thirty-five feet high. On these ruins there are 


vast fragments of brickwork that have been 


completely molten, which ring like glass, and 


which must have been subjected to a heat equal | 


to that of the strongest furnace. From the sum- 
mit of this mass may be had a distinct view of 
the frightful heaps which constitute all that now 
remains of ancient and glorious Babylon; anda 
more complete picture of absolute desolation 
could searcely be imagined. 

Thus we behold the proudest works of the 
greatest of mortals brought to nothing, and the 
loftiest monuments of their power, genius, and 
riches, levelled with the dust, and preserved in 
ruins, for the purpose of illustrating and con- 


firming the faithful testimony of the eternal God, 


| as recorded in his most holy Word. How won- 
| derful are the predictions of his commissioned 


servants, when compared with the events to 
whicl they direct our minds; and what a con- 


my» 


| vineing, demonstrative proof do we see of the 


truth and divinity of the Holy Scriptures! With 
what admirable propriety does Jehovah allege 


| this memorable instance of his foreknowledge in 


relation to Babylon, and challenge all the false 
divinities and their votaries to produce any thing 
of similar import. ‘““Who hath declared this 
from ancient time? Who hath told it from that 
time? Have not I the Lord? 


god else besides me, a just God and a Saviour; 


And there is no 
there is none else beside me. Declaring the end 
from the beginning, and from ancient times the 
things that are not yet done; saying, My counsel 
shall stand, and I will do all my pleasure.”’ 
What an affecting lesson is afforded to us by 
the blasted ruins of the temple and palaces of 
magnificent Babylon! Powerfully do they con- 
firm, and illustrate, and awfully recommend, the 
instructive language of the apostles of Christ: 
‘*All that is in the world, the lust of the flesh, 
and the lust of the eyes, and the pride of life, is 
not of the Father, but is of the world. And the 
world passeth away, and the lust thereof; but 
he that doeth the will of God abideth for ever.” 


SONNENBERG. 


« Francis Anton Josera von SonNENBERG was 
was born at Munster, in Westphalia, in the year 
1780. 
the German Henry Kirke White. 


He may not inappropriately be called 
His early 
years were marked by the same precocity of 
genius, and the same lines which Byron laid as 
tribute upon the tomb of the English, may de- 
cribe also the sad and early fate of the German 
poet : 
“Unhappy youth! while life was in its spring, 
And thy young muse first waved her joyous wing, 
The spoiler came.”’ 
And with equal truth might we add, 
Twas thine own genius gave the fatal blow, 
And helped to plant the wound that laid thee low.’ 
The childhood of Sonnenberg gaveevidence 
of poetic powers yet to be developed. His fancy 
seemed early to have gained the superiority over 
the other powers of his mind. His education, 
which might have restrained or corrected this 
excessive tendency to throw himself upon the 
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current of his imagination, only confirmed it. 


He was borne away by the tide of his own feel- i] 


ings and fancies, and early drifted to the fate 


awaited 


which him in so untimely an hour. 
Before the powers of his soul had fully bloomed, 
they were plucked by the hand of death. 
Enough however remains of his writings to show 
that, had his life been spared, he would have 
risen to occupy a position among the noblest of 
the German poete. 

In his tenth year Sonnenberg had gained quite 
a reputation as a poet in his native city. Even 
then his local fame placed him above all rivals 


At 
years of age he laid the plan of an Epic which 


in the neighborhood of his home. twelve 
was afterwards written and published, and which 
combined, as we should suppose it might, all the 
faults of.a wayward and extravagant conception, 
bombastic and unnatural diction, and a wild 
fancy. To this precocious effort he was inspired 
by the perusal of Klopstock’s Messiah. 

More, probably, to satisfy the wishes of others 
than to gratify bis own taste, he devoted himeel 
to the study of law. This he seems to have pur- 
eued but a short time, for we find him in his 
nineteenth travelling through Germany, 
I his he 


Switzerland, and France. 
seems to have been disgusted with the society 


year 
On return, 
around him; he doubtless found it too prosaic; 
or, if we may judge from some of his poems, too 
Frenchified—for the old German love of Father- 


Jand was strong in his soul—and he spent some 


time longer in wandering over every part of 


Germany, accompanied only by the muse whose 
the neighborhood of 


Jena, at Drakendorf, he at length fixed his resi- 


society he cultivated. In 


dence, The influence of friends of a spirit con- 


led 
i 


} 


genial to his own, and who resided there 


’ 


him to make this selection. Here he commenceé 


his second Epic, Donatoa, which was published 


re 


at Halle in 1806, the year after his death. To 
thie work he devoted all the energies of his soul. 
It absorbed all his thoughts, to the utter n« gviect 


of health He 


thing to it, neglecting food and drink, society, 


and exercise. sacrificed every 
recreation, and all the common pleasures of life. 
The result of such unnatural and excessive effort 
was soon manifested in the utter prostration of 
his physical frame. His death was the suicide of 
Genius. His mental as well as bodily powers be- 
came deranged, and in a moment of frenzy he 
plunged from the lofty window of his dwelling, 
and lost his life. This oecurred Nov. 22, 1805. 
Three days before his death, he secured from 


ise to take charge of 


his friend Gruber the pro! 
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his poetical remains. It is owing to this that 
several of his minor pieces, which are, some of 
them, of a high degree of excellence, have been 
preserved. Enough remains to show that in 
Sonnenberg Germany had the promise of a 
second Klopstock ; a promise that would doubt- 
less have been fully realized had his poetical 
powers been spared to a more full and mature 


The of his 


would soon have corrected his excessive ideal- 


development. circumstances age 
iem. To some extent they had already done it, 
previously to his death. The conflicts which 
at the close of the eighteenth century shook the 
thrones of Europe, awakened in his soul all the 
German that was born with him, One of his 
poems represents the Genius of France and the 
Genius of Germany conferring together, and the 
proud boasts and threats of the former are met 
by language which shows that the poet had 
begun to appreciate the relative position and 
duties of the German people. His epigrams and 
satires give evidence also that he was preparing 
himself to take a place in the real world around 
him, and sustain himself and his position by 
effort. 


of his own heart may have had something to do 


earnest It is possible that experience 


with his untimely fate. The following elegy 
can scarcely have been the work of mere fancy 
We seem to see in ita flow the pulsations of the 


heart throwing out the currents of its own life. 


MILDA—AN ZLEGY 
THE fire ily ¢ ides ath wart the elmwood grove : 
The fairies dance t irmuring stream along ; 
“ave Ir yon ho. iow trun no voices move 
Where t sad cricket ¢ rps ius r & 


ig -} S Vs thatto my y ith Were Know 
] Vina t i 00 
Ay f ( crowned w sta ss est ron 
Wh ) i her stand e memories of t ton 
H Ww 12 Mmoonbeams cast thei ! n 
And forest leaves dance in their silvery sheen 
Here, where the past recalis to my sad sight 
1¢ varied wandering fortune I have seen 
Here first I saw 1 Milda, while the beams 
Of gentle r ng kissed thee for thy s 
And now as then thy youthful beauty gleams 
in whose attraction was no trace of guile 
An ange! mildness sat upon thy face 
Thy look was noble ; fair showed 
i 8 were Ciothed wilh spring 8 young, rose e 
" 
T er-morning’s shes 
1 
In snow g 10CE her way 
Sh ilong the quiet m i gro 
I stars ed « her 1€ i 
I d wi sweeter lor 

















Here, here I saw her, marked her bosom’s swell, 
Her modest blush, the glow of her full soul ; 

My heart on waves of rapture rose and fell, 
Then sank to rest, and bade them o’er me roll. 


Then was I—by her rosy arms embraced — 
What I again on earth may never be. 

Oh! precious memories, ne’er to be erased, 
Ye bless, yet kindle bitter griefs for me. 


Twice since I ’ve seen the spring his charms renew, 
And spread his flush of beauty o’er the earth ; 
And twice stern winter from the fields withdrew, 


And where he trod, sweet flowerets sprang to birth. 


The early hope of our young budding joys, 
That meets us in the freshness uf our prime, 
Fades asa leaf: cold winter soon destroys 


The flower and promise of our early ume. 


In the dim distance, where a golden flame 
Kindles upon each lofty, towering hill, 

l turn and gaze ; I greet yon stars by name, 
Where silence reigns, and the tossed heart is still. 


The sad music of this elegiac strain seems to 


be the prophetic requiem of the Author’s Genius. 
His early-blighted hopes give it a new force and | 


beauty. 
poems which we have met with, is one entitled, 


CRADLE-SONG. 


Cesk thine eyes, my child, to rest 
3e thy sleep like angels’ blest ; 

On thy sister’s arm re pose ; 

Joy around thee never flows 
Sweeter than what heaven now granteth, 
Pillowed where no evil haunteth ; 


3lest the dreams of such as thou ; 


Heaven’s own seal upon thy brow. 

* * * * i * 
In the bloom of spring I bear 

Thee abroad to breathe its air: 


Fragrance shed mid all its bowers, 


Beauty ciothing all its flowers ; 


There, mid nature’s temples’ treasure, 
Teach thee songs of guiltless pleasure, 
While o’er thee from light above 


Angel spirits bend in love 


When we crown thy brow with flowers 


i } 


Plucked trom nature’s blooming bowers 
Fold thy hands as lilies fair 
Lift them to the heavens in prayer 


J 
Guided by such kind tuition, 
Thou dost 


He 


Listens to 


isp thy first petition 


who makes the earth his care 


thine intant prayer 


Then thou « 


Given for thine, doth crown thy bliss ; 


asp’st me, and my kiss 
And I sing the song that tells 
Where the mighty Father dwells, 
Who the 
And 


morn with light that gloweth, 
a mother’s care bestoweth 


Who his little child will hear 


Guardian angels stationed near 
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But the most beautiful of Sonnenberg’s || 





Then, as sinks the sun to rest, 


And thy hand in mine is pressed, 
We together lift our prayer, 
Seek alike our Father’s care. 
In a sweet and glad fruition, 
We unite in our petition ; 
Smile while taught by star and sod 


Nature shows the heart of God. 


** Blooms the violet afar, 
Mid the light of yonder star ?’’ 
Yes 


Dwells the God that guards thee now. 


beyond the evening’s glow 
‘* But in that far distance, sister, 

Round him do Jove’s stars stil! glister ?’’ 
Yes; 


Bow be 


ior many such as thou 


him : rest thou now. 


fore 


In one of his poems, written in the metre of 
Longfellow’s Evangeline, he gives the substance 
of an old romance, which he reclothes and pre- 
Alina 


She is seen seated in the 


sents ina form of the deepest interest. 
is an orphan child. 
beams of evening, in the shade of the lonely 
grove, sadly meditating upon her griefs, Her 
father had fallen in battle. Her brother had 
gone to the Holy Land to die, and his bones 
rested on the banks of the Jordan. A mother 
she had never known; for in giving birth to her 
child that mother died. Alone in the forest 
shadows of the evening she sits, till her grief 
finds a relief in plaintive song. At this moment 
her lover approaches—one who is to her father, 
He tells her 
that he must away to the battle to win renown. 


mother and brother, al] in one. 


But sadness is traced upon his manly counte- 
nance. At length the tears flow. ‘‘ Why is this?” 
but he refuses to tell. “Shail 


she exclaims, “share your 


she asks; not 


loved 
At length he yields, and tells her of a 


your one,” 
griefs?” 
dream —not of death—but of her unfaithfulness, 
Tenderly does she assure him of her affection 
that shall follow him to battle or to death. But 
this he will not suffer, but bids her at such an 
hour, at a place specified, meet him on his return. 
Binding her necklace to his arm as a memorial, 
she bids him go, but hasten back again to meet 
her. The battle rages, and he is in 
the thickest of the fight. The field of conflict is 
on the banks of the stream far above the place 
Mean- 
while, at this place she stands gazing on the 


He goes. 


where he had appointed to meet her. 
swollen current red with blood. A corpse is 
borne along with the necklace on its arm, It is 
her lover slain in battle—so at least she thinke, 
and flings herself into the stream and clasps the 
arm of the dead, rising and sinking with it, as 
the stream bears both along united in death. At 


length her lover appeara He calls Alina, but 
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there is no answer. He looks around him far 
and near, and at last sees the floating bodies. 
And there isthe necklace. He looks on his own 
arm, and it is gone. In the clash of battle it had 
been torn away. Another had found it and 
bound it to his arm, and then fallen in battle and 
been borne away by the stream. Here was his 
terrible dream terribly fulfilled. In the despe- 
ration of his grief and madness he throws him- 
self into the stream and perishes with his Alina. 

Some of Sonnenberg’s epigrams, whatever 
may be thought by many of their justice, are 
proofs, at least, of what he was capable in this 
direction. Those which we cite bear somewhat 


hard on the medical profession. 


THB PHYSICIAN’S PRAYER. 


No one sick yet! the day is almost fled 


Give us, O God, this day our daily bread. 


THE LAND OF REST. 


A, Where is the land of rest, of which the parson tells? 


B. ’Tis easy found, my friend : here the physician dwells 


EPITAPH ON A PHYSICIAN. 
O traveller, here Agrippa rests, 


| discharged ; 


His duty w 
He’s filled more graves than this: by him 
The churchyard was enlarged. 
His merits many as the stones 
That thick around are set 
And many cities, though he’s gone, 


Cease not to mourn him yet. 

We have spoken of Sonnenberg as the Kirke 
White of Germany. The parallel holds good be- 
The sub- 
ject in both cases was of a high and sublime cha- 


tween them in the last poem of each. 


racter, and in each case is made to manifest the 
individuality of the writer. No one who has 
read will soon forget the two closing stanzas—the 
last that were traced by the pen of the English 
poet—commencing, 


Thus far have I pursued my solemn theme,’* & 


Sonnenberg’s poem is addressed ‘To God the 
World-judge,” and, written in a storm, employs 
the terrible accompaniments of the tempest to 
make more vivid the pictures of the final judg- 
ment After this has been represented, while 
the scene is still clothed in all its fearful imprese- 
iveness, he exclaims, 
Oh! how Thy terrors seize my soul ! 

What mighty thoughts of judgment darkly ro 

Over my spirit! Save, 
O God ! from this despairing wave. 

* . = 7 * + 


Help me, O God ! I sink 
Deep in thy terrors’ stream without a brink: 
Waves of eternal death 


Pass o’er and drown my feeble breath 





Father and Son, 
And thou, O Spirit 
Holy Three-One, 
Whose burning glance turns pale 


The stars and sun; 


To thee, to thee streams forth my prayer 
From my heart’s flaming deeps of sad despair 
I grasp the rocks—O God ! 


Mercy ! withdraw thy dreadful rod! 


The thunder is now heard only in peals along 
the distant hills; light breaks from the cloud, and 
hope revives. 


O’er distant hill 


s the thunder dies; 
Forth beams a smile of light from yonder skies 
*Tis thine, O Father : I 


Thank thee that thou hast heard my cry. 


The writer of such a poem as the one of which 
we have here given an extract is worthy to be 
ranked by the side of the author of that stanza— 


‘‘ Howl! winds of night : your force combine 
Without His high behest, 
Ye shall not in the mountain pine 


Disturb the sparrow’s nest 
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OUR NATIONAL BIRTH AND BAPTISM. 


BY REV. J. Te T CER. 


WuateEvER may be our Future, the Past is safe 
in the keeping of imperishable memories, So- 
ciety and government on these shores had a 
Christian birth and baptism. Scenes are em- 
balmed, both in American history and art, of in- 
tercession with God for this land, not inferior in 
sarnest importunity to that memorable occasion 
when the Chaldean patriarch, looking off from 
the heights of Mamre over the rich valley of 
Jordan, prayed for the rescue of Sodom from 
avenging fires. Even thus have good men de- 
parted pleaded for this fair home of ours in 
times of peril and almost of despair; and for the 
righteous men among us, God has had favor 
towards this our heritage. 

Tis pleasant, in gloomy days, to turn to these 
memorials of public piety. It is an honor to 
have derived our origin, politically as well as 
personally, from the good. It is an encourage- 
ment to hope for our ultimate civil salvation. 
Our fathers believed in God after a very practi- 
cal fashion. Thus: One hundred years ago, New 
England was planning an expedition to capture 
the fortress of Louisburg on Cape Breton from 
the French. The relations of France with the 
Pope, then a strong power in European affairs 
of state, and to our hostile Indian tribes of the 

















OUR NATIONAL 


Northern frontiers, made it quite indispensable 
to secure this point from the enemy, The Colo- 
nists went about the enterprise as religiously as 
ever Hebrew Joshua or Gideon led forth the 
chosen tribes against Philistina. 
“ On the first Sabbath how did ‘the very great 
company of people’ come together on shore to 


Says Bancroft: 


hear the sermon on enlisting as volunteers in the 
service of the Great Captain of our salvation !” 


Seth Pomroy writes home to his wife : ‘‘Louis- 


burg is an exeeedivgly strong place, and seems 
impregnable; but I am willing to stay till God’s 


time comes to deliver the city into our hands.” 


His wife replies: “Suffer no anxious thought to 


rest in your mind about me. The whole town 


ismuch engaged with concern for the expedition, 


how Providence will order the affair, for which 
relig 


ious meetings every week are maintained. 
J leave you in the hand of God.’’* The under- 
taking succeeded. But the next year, the start- 
ling news ran through the lard, that the French 
Duke D’Anville was nearing the coast with a 
large force to retake Louisburg. 


No troops nor 


warlike supplies were ready to meet this exi- 
and 
But those near descendants of the Pil- 


gency. It was a moment of cruel suspense 
alarm, 
grims knew whither to look. Days of fasting 
were appointed, and devoutly observed through- 
out the provinces. The country fled to God for 
succor, And they tested once more the truth- 
fulness of the old poet’s rhyme: 

When we of helps or hopes are quite bereaven, 

Our humble prayers have entrance into heaven.” 


The 


))’Anville’s fleet of some forty ships of war and 


arm of Providenee saved the Colonists. 


transports, conveying nearly four thousand vete- 
ran troops, with officers and all kinds of military 
tores in abundance, was first overwhelmed with 
terrific storms which wrecked many of the ves- 
els. Pestilence followed; ‘and the death first 
of one commander of the expedition, who was 


spect 


SUS] Le< 


1 of poisoning himself, and afterwards 


the actual suicide of another, determined the 


remaining officers to return to France. A more 
remarkable instance of preservation seldom oc- 
= 


God had protected them as he smote with his 


The people of New England said that 


midnight angel the hosts of Syria before Samaria. 


Lo! Ashur’s king blasphemes thy holy shrine, 
Insults our offerings and derides our vows ; 

Oh! strike the diadem from his impious brows 
lear from his murderous hand the bloody rod 


And teach the trembling nations ‘ Thou art God 
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+ Frost 
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Hark! o’er the camp the venomed tempest sings 


Man fa!ls on man, on buckler buckler rings ; 


Groan answers groan, to anguish anguish yields, 


And Death’s loud accents shake the tented fields 


So prayed our fathers, and so they looked for 
deliverance to the “God of battles,” 

We cannot answer for all our public acts, but 
no American ever need blush for the following 
records of our national government. During 
the Revolution, Congress made five different re- 
commendations of days of fasting and prayer; 
and as often of days of general thanksgiving to 
God in junctures of unusual trials and successes, 
And we still may read on its Journals the fact, 
that this body of venerable and vigorous states- 
men appointed a committee to euperintend the 
issue of an edition of the Bible; which commis- 
sion being satisfactorily discharged, Congress ac- 
cepted the work, and passed resolutions most 
warmly commending it to the inhabitants of the 
United States. 

Some of our readers have hanging upon their 
walls a fine memorial of those days when God 
When the Congress of 1774 had 
come together in Carpenters’ Hall, Philadelphia 
—the first which the 
growing controversy of the Colonies with Great 


was feared. 
assembled to consider 


Britain—while the delegates from Maine to Caro- 
lina were exchanging their first troubled greet- 
ings, and canvassing what counsels to follow in 
their untried and perplexed circumstances, it 
was proposed by one of the body to call in a 
clergyman and unite in imploring the Divine 
aid 


adopted. 


in their deliberations. The suggestion was 


A clergyman was sent for; and that 


“ 


illustrious band of sages and patriots, “‘conditores 
imperiorum,”’ bowed themselves, as seldom have 
mortals bowed, before God, to supplicate a na- 
tion’s life. The pencil of genius has caught the 
moment of most fervid devotion, and placed that 
immortal hour before us on the speaking canvas. 
our fathers be- 


lieved in religion, study that “First Prayer in 


Let him who doubts whether 
Congress.” It is an eloquent sermon, indeed, 
Bring back its historic surroundings—the dangers 
of the time, the interests just then depending, the 
Look at the 
manly forms of Washington, Lee, Patrick Henry, 


struggle for human right hastening 


prostrate in earnest intercession ; and then, the 
bowed heads of the Adamses, Jay, and Roger 
Sherman. It is a tableau to live for ever, and 
to tell us that men of heroic natures, strong in 


nerve and understanding, have not thought it 


weakness to acknowledge the Christian's God as 
Our “birth 


the arbiter of the destinies of men. 
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and baptism” was into that faith, God save us 
from apostasy! God restore our backslidings ! 


H. 





AIDS TO SELF-CULTURE. 


Tue possession of intellectual existence in- 
Human 
The 


capabilities of becoming and achieving, which 


volves momentous responsibilities. 


power and human duty are coordinates, 


are potentially inherent in humanity, present a 
The facul- 
ties with which man is endowed are the truest 


just measurement of his obligations. 


and best indices of what he may and ought to 
and should 


Each individual of the human race has 


become, as well as of what he can 
achieve. 
his part in the great “Life-Drama” to enact; 


and for this he must fit himself by culture. The 
full, free, equal, and just development of the 
whole general and special capacities of our 


nature, constitutes culture. Man is essentially a 
self-developing and spontaneously-active intel- 
ligence. Activity is the law of human life ; and 
happiness is the result of obedience. 


** Omission to do what is necessary 


Seals a commission to a carte blanche of danger.” 


Duty is the great man’s constant spur; and to 


live well is to be truly great. Although 


‘““The ample proposition that hope makes 


In all designs begun on earth below 


Fails in the promised largeness,”’ 
yet “‘joy’s soul lies in the doing” of all that is 
Duty. 
“Tf,” says Goethe, ‘‘we do our duty to our own 


wrapped up in that one grand word 


minds, we shall soon come to do it to the world.” 
Hence we believe that the primary and most 
is Self-Culture. 
“Persistive constancy” fails to 
of the 
ability to aid in forwarding the happiness and 


indispensable business of life 
in that seldom 


“ 


yield conscience,” as well as 


peace 
brotherhood of man. A noble life can only 
result from noble aims nobly executed ; and the 
lowliest born of human beings may thus more 
truly ennoble himself than by attaining all the 
tinselry of rank, Virtue is the only heraldry of 
heaven. 

As man is situated, in his present state, some 
little development is necessarily forced upon 
him, This arises inevitably from the law of 
existence, which, in so far as relates to human 
beings, may be propounded under the following 
formula, viz.:—Man, while he retains all cognate 
and specific individual characteristics, constantly 


endeavors to assimilate all outward things to 


SELF-CULTURE. 





himself, and becomes himself, in part, assimi- 


lated to them. From this mutual action and 
reaction there results a gradual and progressive 
education of his various faculties, so far as op- 
portunity is given for their manifestation and 
exercise, The culture which is, as it were, 
foreed upon man, and not self-originated, is 
never praiseworthy, and seldom greatly advan- 


tageous, Thus to pass wind-piloted 


»wn the fretful tide of circumstances,” 


and never tack a sail to reach a-given point 


along the shore, is both unworthy and dishonor- 


able; nay, it is even far from being worldly- 


wise,— 


‘For emulation hath a thousand sons, 


That » by « sursue;: if you give w 
shat one by one pursue; if you give way, 
Or edge aside fr Jirect forthright, 


all rush by, 


m tne 


Like to an entered tide, they 


And leave you hindmost.” 


76 lir ¢ 


stantly energetic being—ought to be the great 


1. ¢., to be a fully-developed and con- 


primary aim of all men. Every thing else should 
be to that, rather should be 
chosen and followed only as it is conducive to 
that. Life ought not to be one continued round 
of sweet sensations, selfish luxury, and dreamy 


subordinate or 


gratification, For far other and different pur- 


poses was it granted us, It has higher and 


holier objects. As are the powers within us, 


and the relationships which surround us, so are 


our duties. The relative happiness which man 
is capable of feeling, depends upon the manner 
in which he exerts those powers and acts in these 
relationships. Self-culture is the voluntary de- 
velopment of the individual powers ofman in 
accordance with the Jaws of his being and the 
The 
quent pages are intended to be devoted to a 
of the for self-culture, 


and the method by which it may be most success- 


relationships which environ him. eubse- 


consideration motives 
fully accomplished. 

To avoid ambiguity and indistinctness, it will 
be advisable to remark here, that the culture of 
which we now speak is general, as opposed to 
specific and professional—is the education of the 
whole nature and faculties of man, as differing 
from those particular acquisitions of skill and 
learning necessary for each in his respective avo- 
eation. Enjoyment is apportioned to human 
beings in the precise ratio of their individual 


culture, and the manner in which they employ 
the talents thus educed. 


there 


To each human power 
exists a definite pleasure, specifically 
adapted to the perception which that power 


manifesta, The keener the sensibilities, the more 








or- 
ly- 








acute the judgment, the more delicate the taste, 
the more refined the moral feelings, the more 
subtle the intelligence, the loftier the religious 
instincts and aspirations, the purer and intenser 
are the gratifications which existence yields. 
How redolent of beauty and glory is the uni- 
verse to the man of imagination—how full of 
lofty teaching to the scientific mind—how exqui- 
sitely attuned to sing its almighty Maker’s praise 
to the pious and devout! The grace of art—the 
delicious rapture of musie—the semi-divine in- 
fluence of poesy—the adaptations of mechanical 
skill—the wonderful revelations of science—the 
delights of social converse—the abstruse yet sub- 
lime speculations of philosophy—the intense 
pleasure derived from duty conscientiously per- 
formed, and the enthusiastic thrill with which 
devotion fills the fervent soul—can only be duly 
appreciated by those who have had the several 
faculties to which these several productivities 
appeal—in whom culture has educed zest and 
developed keenly-discriminative nicety of appre- 
hension. To acquire the greatest possible amount 
of power of enjoyment, is to lay up the best pro- 
vision for a happy life. It must be recollected, 
however, that dife is not exhausted in this single 


phase of being. We are believers in 


That head and mighty paramount of truths, 


Immortal life in never-fading world.”’ 


Such a culture as confines itself to this poor, 
pitable speck—the earth—such sordid calcula- 
tions as limit man’s exertions to that which is 
presently profitable—such “ circumscription and 
confine’? as enchains all human aspirations 
within the petty circle of “the vain things of 
this world,’’— we desire to rise beyond, and to 
appeal to higher, loftier, and nobler conceptions. 
We anxiously and earnestly wish each one of our 
readers to say with Fleming, in “ Hyperion,’’- 
“ Heneeforth be mine a life of action and reality. 
I will work in my own sphere. Nor wish it 


other than it is. This alone is health and happi- 


ness, This alone is life. 
‘V.ife that shall send 
A challenge to ite end 
And when it comes, say—Welcome, friend 
The culture which we desiderate for en h 


human being is such as shall mora/ly exalt, by 


teaching the love of the good, the pure, the 


honorable, and the just -intellectually refine, by 


developing within him a love, a reverence, and 


an appreciation of truth, whether found in the 


“harmonious round” of external nature, the 
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{| self-conscious soul by which truth is pereeived— 


vortex of political or social life, or the inner and 





esthetically quicken, by imparting a knowledge 
of the principles of taste, a ready and accurate 
relish for the beautiful, the decorous, and the 
sublime—and religiously renovate, by the educa- 
tion of the ideas of God, Eternity, and Heaven— 
This 


is a culture which in its comprehensiveness em- 


the expansion of Faith, Hope, and Love. 


braces the education and development of the 
entire personality, and is capable of fitting man 
for forming just notions of his own peculiar 
status in the universe of matter, the circles of 
social life, and among the immortal intelligences 
of creation. The essential universality of cul- 
ture which would result from the coagency of 
these several activities, could not but tend to 
elevate humanity—could not but increase im- 
mensely the pleasures and the ecstacies of intel- 
lectual existence. And yet in all this there is 
nothing attempted but the mere culture of man 
of the inherent 


Is it an Utopian dream to 


as man—the mere activization 
faculties of the mind. 
fancy that such development could be coexten- 
sive with the race? It may be; but what hin- 
ders each in his own sphere to aim at the accom- 
plishment of so much of this culture as may be 
within the compass and range of his powers and 
circumstances# ‘“ Every man [to use again the 
words of Goethe] has his own success in his hand, 
just as the sculptor has the rough material which 
he intends to fashion into a statue. But it is 
with this art as with every other; capacity for 
it alone is born with us; to succeed in it, we 
must learn it and practise it.” 

Does any one ask the ever-reiterated query of 
our age, “Of what use is this culture which you 
so loudly laud?” We answer, in the language of 
Professor Young, “The use is to be realized in 
the mental satisfaction and the mental elevation 


You 


culture solely and exclusively in proportion as it 


it communicates, do wrong to estimate 
visibly contributes to our animal wants and 


enjoyments ; there is an intellectual pleasure in 


i the very process of acquiring knowled re, W hile 


the conscious possession of it raises the human 
being in the scale of creation, and thus enables 
him to contemplate its wonders from a more ex- 
alted position, Study is productive of ad 
vantages to the student altogether distinct from 
the benefits conferred by its applications to the 
practical purposes of life; it invigorates and en- 


larges the faculties refines and elevates the 


desires, and adorns and dignifies the whole cha 


racter, withdrawing our minds from what is mean 
] 


and degrading, and inelining them to the noblest 
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and worthiest of objects—to the love and vene- 
ration, and therefore to the practice of truth.” 
The educative capacity of the human race 
Not that we 
deny that the instincts of animals may be cultured 


forms one of its chief distinctions. 


and improved, any more than that the skill of 


the farmer and the gardener are inefficacious 
in improving vegetation ; but we contend that 
there is a great and remarkable difference be- 
tween the unerring instincts and the irresponsi- 
bility of the brute creation, and the errable and 
Well and truly has 


Fichte said, “Had it been the whole purpose of 


responsible being, man. 


our existence here to produce any earthly condi- 
tion of humanity, the thing required would have 
been some infallible mechanism by which our 
actions might have been invariably determined ; 
we need have been no more than wheels fitted to 
such a machine ; free agency would be not merely 
useless, but positively injurious, and our good 
intentions—our virtuous will—entirely super- 
fluous. The world would ecem, in such a case, 
most ill regulated, and the purposes of its exist- 
ence to be attained by the most wasteful and 
Had the divine Author of 


it, instead of bestowing upon us this freedom, so 


circuitous methods. 


hard to be reconciled with the other parts of his 
plan, chosen rather to compel us to act in the 
manner most conformable to them, these ends 
might have been attained by a shorter method, 
as the humblest dwellers in this his world can 
see, But lam free; and therefore such a plan as 


would render freedom superfluous and purpose- 


less cannot include my whole destiny. I am 
free; and it is not merely my action, but the 
free determinat my will to obey the voic 
of conscience . that deci ] gall my worth ”’ This 
free age ncy th power of illing demonstra- 
tively shows that man is a being whose h ohe st 
culture results from his own will, and not from 
the animal instinets with which, in common with 
the lower creature 3, he is cifted, from the 
idea of human personality springs; and culture, 
as we have before remarked, is the genial and 
voluntary forthgrowth of the personal being—of 
ea h h man nature per Se. The &¢ Ifhood ol eRe h 





i 
_ } . ’ 
s Chlehy requires cuiture. 


“ Life is real, life ia earnest,’’ is the burden of 
the “ Psalm of J ife.” So many have bee n and 
are the sage reflections which men have made 
regarding “the br vity of human life,” and so 
little has been th. practical result of them, that 
hold 


adding to their number. 


we can scarcely ourselyes excusable in 


Yet we cannot forbear 
remarking, that when the | 


rtions of our life 


AIDS TO SELF-CULTURE. 











which necessity demands should be employed in 
maintaining the animal frame in healthy aetion— 
those, namely, which sleep, labor, &c., impera- 
tively require—are substracted from the sum 
total of our days; when the hours requisite for 
recreation and friendly good offices are deducted 
from life’s little span, the remainder is very 
And this is all of life that is 


really ours—this is all the time granted us for 


small indeed. 
the culture of those energies which are to enable 
us to act our part in the several combinations ‘of 
circumstances amid which our lot is to be passed 

for the discipline and training of the capacities 
which are lodged by the Eternal in every human 
soul—for the preparation of the mind to send 
forth its actions through the various phases of 
civilization, and to add its observations, experi- 
ence, and example, as component elements to 
the life-current of humanity. 


the elements of practical action, 


Habits are 
and are the results of frequency of repetition. 
To acquire good habits is to gain the art of being 
happy. Habit originates in thought; but the 
more frequently the act follows the thought, the 
greater is the tendency acquired to act from 
habit than from thought. The greater promi- 
nence and importance the habit gains by fre- 
quency of practice, the less impression does the 
thought the 


noble thoughts, to act from noble aims, to be 


7 


make on mind. To start from 
influenced at all times by virtuous motives, is 
essential to the consolidation of good habits, and 
consequently to the attainment of happiness. 
and 


There are two species of habits—mental 


physical. The latter 
the fort 


hence <¢ 


is, however, the result of 


ner. Culture superintends the mind, and 





perates 
habit. T 


thought, moral reflection, industry, and self- 


upon the initiatory elements of 
» establish by culture habits of elevated 


} 


control, and to increase the efficacy and readi- 


ness of these habits by exercise, cannot fail to be 
greatly advantageous to all, but especially to the 


young. The state in which we exist demands 


the possession of certain qualities as the condi- 
tion of success. We are only endowed with 
these qualities in a potential manner. It is our 
luty to mature and develop these qualities. 


Knowledge excites our curiosity, experience en- 
‘ 
larges and corrects our knowledge, and habits 


render us fit for acting with instantaneous 


promptitude and readiness. The acquisition of 
good habits—of such habits as shall free us from 
the need of lengthy consideration before acting, 


when emerg sncies occur—we proclaim as one of 


the great uses of self-culture, 
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CHANGELESS FRIENDS. 


BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 


O SWEET-SOULED flowers ! with robes so bright, 
Fair guests of Eden-birth, 

In changeful characters of light, 

What lives of love divine ye write 


Upon this troubled earth ! 


} 


Man sinned in Paradise, and fell,— 
But when the storm arose, 

When thorns and brambles sowed his path, 

And gentlest natures turned to wrath, 


Ye leagued not with his foes 


Ye sinned not, though to him ye clung 
When at the guarded door 

The penal sword its terrors flung, 

tongue 


And warned him with its flaming 


To enter there no more, 


Forth by his side ye meekly fared 
With pure, reproachless eye, 
And when the vengeful lion roared, 
A balmy gush of fragrance poured 


In hallowed sympathy. 


Ye sprang amid the broken sod 

His weary brow to kiss, 
jloomed at his feet, where’er he trod, 
And told his burdened heart of God, 


And of a world of bliss. 


Ye bowed the head, to teach him how 
He must himself decay ; 

Yet, dying, charged each tiny seed 

The earliest call of spring to heed, 
And cheer his future way. 


From age to age, with dewy sigh, 
Even from the desert glade, 
“weet words ye whisper, tll ye die 
“ull pointing to that cloudless sky 

/ 


Where beauty cannot fade. 


oe 
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Wuar a pleasant little place they have chosen 


for their residence! A mere child of a house, 


uly a few months old, and just christened “Rose 
Villa.” It deserves such a sweet-breathing name : 
look at that small modest garden in front, and 
launting one behind. 


to look 
No one eould imagine that they had 


the large How fondly 


the flowers seem upon their mother 
earth! 
been nursed elsewhere, and pampered with lux- 
ry until they began to feel the most undutiful 
contempt for their natural parent. See, how the 
roses and the lilies kiss and embrace each other 
ike old acquaintances, and breathe sweet vows 
f eternal friendship, while the geranium laughs 


lily down upon them from the window-eill, 





Rose Villa is a very paradise, within omnibus 
distance from the Bank, 

Certainly the architectural embellishments of 
Rose Villa may be open to objection. Perhaps, 
for a house deep in the display of Elizabethan 
decoration, that composite tower and those 
Corinthian columns are a little out of place, and 
there seems no good reason why that Sphinx and 
British Lion should mount guard upon the door 
steps. But never mind; the builder was no 
doubt a generous fellow, and strove more for 
His 
Let 
What a crisp, shining, 


profusion than for purity of ornament. 
liberality must atone for his want of taste. 
us inspect the interior. 
lately-made look every thing has! New chairs, 
new papers, new curtains, new carpets, every 
thing bright and sparkling as a fair girl’s cheeks 
And who is this, look- 


She 


after a lover’s first kiss, 
ing fresher and brighter than aught else 
is the young wife. Very proud she is, too, of the 
title: the dignity of her new state strives to 
show itself in her every feature. She feels her- 
self a very different person from the young lady 
who bore her maiden name, a week or two ago. 
She has grown in gravity and discreetness won- 
derfully, since that time. She feels the respon- 
sibilities of her position increase every hour, 
She has rather a vague notion, though, at pre- 
She 


knows they are very terrible, but (except when 


sent of the nature of those responsibilities, 


the drunken beggar man would stop at the street 
door, declaring he had had nothing to eat or 
drink for eight days) she has not yet been much 
alarmed by them. Yet she is dreadfully grave 
now and then, as she thinks of her new duties, 
and the tremendous amount of business she has 
to perform diurnally. She is quite sure she shall 
never again have time or inclination for amuse- 
ment aud visiting: she is too happy with her 


He is the 


best husband in the whole world, and she wishes 


dear Henry to think of such things. 


for no other pleasure than to sit by his side, in 
their dear little home. 
Her 


She is apt to 


She has a few annoyances, certainly. 
housekeeping accounts puzzle her. 
make entries on the wrong side, or twice over, 
or to forget them altogether, and the balance 
will not come right. Yet she is so particular— 
wishes to show what a thrifty little housewife 
she is, and that not a penny shall be spent in 
waste. She could almost cry at the perplexing 
deficiency of eighteen-pence, which after an 
hour’s investigation softens into a shilling, re 
lents into nine-pence, and then maliciously aug- 


ments itself into half-a-crown, swaggering defi- 
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ance of all further scrutiny. 
she selects have a tendency to come to table fit 
for a cannibal about half converted, but scarcely 
so well adapted for human beings more advanced 
in civilization. Her puddings, too, are cold and 
comfortless in appearance, and unsatisfactory in 
flavor. Then her oven seems resolutely to have 
declared war against cakes, pies, tarts, and bread, 
treating them either with cold indifference or 
But the oven 
new and improved scientific principles, duly 
registered by “Royal Letters Patent,’’ and per- 


is on 


with scorching ferocity. 


haps feels privileged to give itself airs accord- 
ingly. No matter! the young wife smiles at all 
her little troubles 
experience, feels herself prepared for all future 
difficulties. 

But why do her cheeks flush with delight, and 
Whom does 
Whom? 


and treasuring the lessons of 


’ 


her eyes sparkle with animation { 
she so eagerly rush forward to meet? 
Why, her husband, of course. 

He a husband! to come whisking in with the 
lightness of a leaf; to clasp her so tightly round 
the neck, utterly heedless of her neatly-arranged 
collar; to call her affectionately his dear Clem; 
good-inten- 


4 


tioned smile, and to kiss her lips so greedily, 


and to smile such a heart-softening, 
again and again! Hea husband! why, he seems 
like a laughing schoolboy, out for a half-holiday, 
and preternaturally expanded by joy to the di- 
mensions of manhood. He a husband! why— 
Stop, stop, he is not always so full of gayety. 
He, too, feels 


the dignity of his new position, and shows it 


He is very grave upon occasions, 
when necessary. Mark how coldly he declines 
to participate in the boisterous, unrefined amuse- 
How he shrinks 


from the suspicious suggestion of a “snug sup- 


ments of his former associates. 


per,” ora “quiet little party down the river,” 
as he would shrink from a simoom, or the sting 
of aserpent. But he is at home now, that is his 
proper place. There all his desires are centred ; 
and with his dear good little best of wives by 
his side, what has he to do with snug suppers, 


And 


not give expression to that ecsta- 


or quiet little parties down the river? 
why should he 
sy which has been panting for release during the 
whole day ? 

In truth the young couple are much to be 
envied. They are so rich, so rich in happiness, 
their eyes glisten with the pearls and diamonds 
of the heart. They 


are the very sunbeams of the soul. The young 


And then their glances! 


couple live but in each other; yet who shall say 
Who shall deter- 


that their world is narrow? 


Then the joints | 
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mine the boundaries of that Jand of ‘fancy cre- 
ated by two fresh loving hearts? Who, indeed ? 
Squaring the circle, or writing a correct recipe 
for the elixir of life, would be child’s play by 
comparison. 

Alas! that this land should ever lose its ten- 
ants. That in a few years—sometimes, it may 
be, in a few months—the bright rapid river of 
affection should become a mere lazy streamlet; 
that the delicious softness of love should harden 
into obdurate indifference; that the young cou- 
ple should look back upon the early season of 
their wedded love as a time of ridiculous billing 
and cooing; a kind of supplementary session to 
It is not to 
be denied that matters then were perhaps carried 
a little too far. 
before breakfast was rather overdrawing love's 


the long parliament of courtship. 
Thirteen kisses in the parlor 


account on the Bank of Lips; and expressions of 
intense rapture were in too frequent circulation. 
“My dear Henry” and “My own Clem” are 
agreeable enough; but “my dearest darling” 


“ 


and “my own sweetest love” are too highly 


flavored for any ordinary palate. If your verbal 
food contains too many such saccharine syllables, 


But 


making every allowance for these and a few sim- 


mental indigestion must soon be produced. 


ilar errors, what can have occurred to effect the 
terrible change which is visible in the young 
couple? How is it that smiles have degenerated 
into simpers; that the supply of kissing is in 
daily danger of being stopped altogether; and 
that familiar names cross the threshold of the 
tongue, unescorted as of yore by kind and atten- 
tive adjectives ? 

Ask the young wife. She 


she loves her husband very 


will tell you that 
much; that he is 
very good, not at all unkind, but that neverthe- 
less he is so much changed, so unlike what he 
used to be! Not at all the He 
does not study her wishes, or pay her any little 
attention, or evince any desire to share her sym- 
3ut for their dear child- 


same being! 


pathies or her tastes. 
ren, she should often feel very lonely and wretch- 
ed. Well, and what does the husband say? 
Oh, he has the same affection for “Clem” as 
Not he. But why 
then does he blush when allusion is made to that 


ever. He is not changed. 
brief bright time—his early wedded days, those 
Oh, he has 
Parental responsi- 


dazzling stars upon the sky of life? 
no time for such nonsense. 
bilities, social duties, professional avocations, 
the stern duties of life, in fact, engage almost all 
The stern duties of life, indeed! 
What are they, in nine cases out of ten but the 


his attention. 








ill 








stern duties of money-grubbing? He will not 
admit it; indeed, he scarcely knows it, but it is 
so. Almost unconsciously, he has acquired a 
belief that happiness can only be received at the 
bank, in a quarterly dividend. Almost uncon- 
sciously, his ambition has become bounded by 
the three and a half per cents. 

He is not wrong in practising economy. He 
is not wrong in respecting the laws of arith- 


metic; in remembering the old schoolboy axiom | 


that three into two won’t go. 
three hundred a year, he will not be justified in 
spending four. Certainly not. The certain re- 
sult of such a course must be, that in time he 
would be spared all household expenses by 


living rent free in one of Her Majesty’s jails or || 


workhouses. But he may err a little on the 
other side. 
wrapped up in bank-notes, or sparkle only at 
the sight of gold. He has the very best and 
most prudent intentions, no doubt, and is a very 


exemplary fellow. 


If his income be | 


| 
| 


I 
i] 
| 
| 
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last. It is situated on the banks of the Hudson 
river, at a point called Washington Heights, 
about six miles from the New York City Hall. 
The building is the design of R. G. Hatfield, Esq., 
and is quite equal in its beautiful proportions to 
many other works that he has produced. 

The grounds of the Deaf and Dumb Institution 
comprise an area of 37} acres, The principal 
building is 150 feet front, by 56 feet deep. It 
embraces four stories including the basement, 
and is surmounted by a dome or observatory 


|| commanding a very beautiful prospect. The 


His thought should not always be | 


But ‘he should not allow | 


those dreadfully stern duties to absorb se much | 


of his time; he should neglect them now and 
then ; he should let his spirit out for a holiday, 


and remember that his better part, his wife, re- | 
quires the holiday even more than himself, and | 


must share it with him. Fine clothes, fine man- 


ners, world-looking-on holidays are not enough : | 


there must be others which no ear shall hear of, 
and which no eye shall see. Else, depend upon it, 


she will in time care less for his society, and more || 


for the society of others: preferring garish glitter 
abroad to subdued light at home. 
that she will droop under his neglect, until she 
becomes a mere domestic drudge, a household 
bondwoman, without a thought above pinafores. 
Then, as years rol] on, he will begin to wonder 
why his home seems so chill and dreary. Let 
him keep the lamp of love constantly lighted, 
and it will always diffuse cheerful rays through- 
out that home, ay, even in the dreariest months 
of the year of life. 





Or it may be | 


NEW INSTITUTION FOR THE DEAF AND | 


DUMB, AT NEW YORK. 


Our third engraving is a view of a new struc- 
ture now in the process of erection in this city, 
designed for the exclusive use of those unfortu- 
nate persons whom nature hase left devoid of the 
invaluable gifts of hearing and speaking. The 
corner-stone was laid on the 22d of November 


principal floor of the front building contains a 
reception-room, a directors’ room, a room for the 
President, and rooms also for the accommodation 
of the pupils. The basement contains rooms for 
domestic purposes, fuel, &e. The school-house 
is in the rear part, being 150 feet long by 55 feet 
wide, and contains class, library, lecture and 
cabinet-rooms, besides a hall of design. 

No pains or expense will be spared to render 
this Institution the model of the world. It is 
designed for a most noble purpose. 
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POETRY. 


BY LILLIE LEE 
Ox! speak not of sorrows gone by ; 
Let their ashes all buried lie 
Deep, deep, from my sensitive eye, 
For evermore. 


Oh ! ask not of the bitter night 
Visions of hope’s meteor light, 
That’s hid from my raptured sight 
For evermore 


Oh! name not love’s long-cherished vow, 
That, most cruelly broken now, 
Has cast its sadness o’er my brow 

For evermore. 


Oh! comfort me not with the thought 
Of selfish joys that, dearly bought 
Have bitterness to others brought 

For evermore 


But to my wounded spirit bring 
Powerfu! strength, her way to wing 
Where holy seraphs in glory sing 

For evermore 


And teach my faith to fix her gaze 
Far, far beyond this ‘‘ mighty maze,”’ 
And even for clouds her Maker praise 


For evermore 


Oh! crush not my heart, now ’tis riven 
By wounds by a false one given, 
But gently breathe, ‘‘ Thou’lt rest in heaven”’ 


For evermore, 
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Ghitorial Mistellang. 


Gauitezo, the subject of our steel engraving 
this month, was the son of Vincent Galilei, a 
Florentine nobleman of talent. He was born 
at Florence, in 1564. His dislike to the medical 
profession, for which he was designed, was 80 
great, that his father allowed him to desist from 
preparing for it, and to study mathematics. So 
rapidly did he attain to proficiency in his favor- 
ite science, that at the age of twenty-four he 
was appointed mathematical professor at Pisa. 
His dislike to the Aristotelian philosophy, how- 
ever, raised him up so many enemies, that, in 
1592, he resigned the chair at Pisa, and accepted 
the professorship at Padua, in which he conti- 
nued for eighteen years. Cosmo III. at length 
invited him back to Pisa, and soon after called 
him to Florence, with the title of Prineipal Ma- 
thematician and Philosopher to the Grand Duke. 
In 1609, Galileo was informed of the invention 
of the telescope, and he immediately constructed 
one for himself, with which he proceeded to 
explore the heavens, With this instrument he 
discovered four satellites of Jupiter, the phases 
of Venus, the starry nature of the Milky Way, 
the hills and valleys of the moon, and the spots 
on the solar disk, from the motion of which he 
inferred the rotation ofthe sun. ‘The result of 
his discoveries was to convince him of the truth 


of the Copernican system, and the consequence | 
of this conviction was, that he was twice perse- | 


cuted by the Inquisition, in 1615 and in 1633, 
on a charge of heresy. On both occasions he 
was compelled to abjure the system of Coperni- 
cus; in the last instance, after having repeated the 
abjuration, he is said to have stamped his foot on 
the earth, and said, in alow tone, “It moves never- 
theless,”’ Galileo was blind for about three years 
before his death. He died January 8, 1642. 
Besides what has already been mentioned, Gali- 
leo discovered the gravity of the air, invented 
the eycloid and the simple pendulum, and was 


the first who clearly explained the doctrine of | 


motion. 

Mount Herwovy, represented by our first cut, is | 
the south-westerly point of Staten Island, twenty 
miles from New York, on the steamboat route 
from New York to Philadelphia, surrounded by 








8. I. Sound, Amboy, Raritan, and Princess Bays, 
and overlooks all eastern New Jersey, Sandy 


Hook, ete. In its groves, fishing and bathing- 


grounds, spring and fountains, facilities of access 
scenery, salubrity, and eligibility, it stands unri- 
valled. 

Mount Hermon (formerly Biddle) Grove, the 
largest, most beautiful, romantic, and admired, 
within an equal distance of New York, is the 
resort, annually, of 150,000 people, coming from 
Sunday-schools, Temperance, Musical, and other 
Societies and sources. 


Said premises, forty or fifty acres, two dwell- 
ing-houses, a school-house and dock, are offered 
for sale, entire or in small portions, of they will 
be rented for one or more years. 

A Scuoot of high order, a Larce Boarpine- 
House, and a Warer-Cure Estasiisument, three 
or four stories high, into every room of which 
might easily be carried soft spring water, and 
salt water into the basement at every flood-tide, 
are much needed, 


P. S.—Sreamer Tnos. Hunt plies between this 
place and New York city daily. Leaves the foot 
of Robinson street at 3 o’clock P. M. 


Reference.—I. Tweedle, Jr., Esq., 41 Barclay 
Street, New York. E. W. Husgarp. 


Mount Hermon, March, 1854. 


Tuer-accompanying cuts have been kindly sent 
us by Joun P. Jewerr & Co., who have in press 
and will shortly issue the work from which they 
are taken, entitled, “‘Egypt Past and Present,” 
by Rev. Joseph P. Thompson, Pastor of the 
Broadway Tabernacle, New York, and one of 
the editors of the “Independent.” Its greatest 
value will consist in those coincidences of history 
which confirm the truth of the Bible. We read 
in the Old Testament the incidents of Jewish 
history ; in the tombs and relies of ancient Egypt 
we find the corresponding facts. The arts, which 
the Israelites must have known, in order to have 
built the gorgeous Tabernacle in the Wilderness, 
they must have learned in Egypt. In Egypt we 
find those very arts engraven upon the monu- 


ments of that age. Those who are acquainted 
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with Mr. Thompson’s graphic and elegant style || ling was such as to give him every facility for 
of composition will readily believe that this will || the most thorough and successful observation, 
be a most attractive work. His mode of travel- |} and this charming volume is but the expression, 








Pompey’s Pillar,” a monolith of red granite, 70 feet high, outside the gate of 
L . 5] 5 5 


lern Alexandria, erected in honor of the Emperor Diocletian. 
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The Bazaar at Cairo, illustrating the style of Oriental shops and the manner of trading. 


in words of those investigations. It will be || elegant illustrations, It will be issued in splen- 


emphatically a Book for the People; with twenty || did style, and yet sold for $1, in order to bring 
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it within the means of those who have been un- 
able to purchase the previously issued illustrated 
works on Egypt, on account of their expensive- 


|| of the subject demands, 


|| ness. We hope it may have as extensive a sale 
|| a3 it deserves, and be as useful as the importance 





PITTSFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS. 


PirrsrieLp.—F resh, pure air, clearskies, roman- 
tic scenery, and cheerful firesides, are the adjuncts 
of this beautiful country village. It has been beng 
known as the residence of some of the brightest 
intellects of the country. Many gifted minds have 
emanated from this rural district, and are at the 


present time exerting a vast influence upon the 


destinies of the world. 


Pittsfield is the location of the Medical College | 


of Western Massachusetts and the Pittsfield In- 
stitute, now so popular and flourishing under the 


mild and genial supervision of the accomplished | 
Professor Agnew and his amiable eelct lady; as | 


the field of the labors of talented clergymen— 
Todd, Harris, Foster, and others; the present 
home of President Humphrey, and the country- 
seat of the Hon. 
preme Court, as well as the residence of ex-Gov. 
George N. Briggs. The tall elm upon the fore- 


Judge Curtis, of the U. 8. Su- | 


ground is rich in fame and hallowed recollections. | 
The high-toned virtue of its inhabitants, its edu- | 
cational and religious privileges, render it one of | 


the most desirable spots in all New England for 
a peaceful and healthful home, 

Tue Sreamer Merropouis, a new and magnifi- 
cent boat, the largest ever built, was recently 
launched from the ship-yard of 8. Sneden, at 
Green Point. She is 850 feet in length, 45 feet 
beam, 82 feet over all, 15 feet hold, and 2,300 
tons burden. Unlike other boats, she is tim- 
bered up to her state-room floor, and thus in 
reality is 24 feet deep. No expense has been 
spared to render her as strong as wood and iron 
ean make her. She will contain 116 state-rooms, 
and can furnish sleeping accommodations for 
Her built at the 


about 1,000 people. engine, 


power of 


Novelty Works, is nearly double the 
any now in use, 


having a 105-inch cylinder, and | 





12 feet stroke. She is intended for the Fall 
River route, and will commence in 
connection with the Bay State and Empire State, 
about the first of August. That already 
so popular as to call for the addition of this new 
and spacious vessel, will then be furnished with 
three of the finest steamers in the world. The 
two boats now in use have been newly painted 


running, 


route, 


and fitted up in the best style, affording accom- 
modations which, for real comfort, convenience, 
and safety, are unsurpassed by any boats on our 
waters. Add to this the skill, experience, en- 
ergy, and caution of their commanders, as well 
as their polite attentions to passengers, and the 
great amount of travel on this route is at once 
accounted for. Me 

Tue Granite State.—This fine steamer has 
resumed again her regular trips between this 
port and Hartford. She is new, spacious, and 
elegantly furnished, and her immense strength is 
adequate to any rough weather which may be 
experienced on the Sound. It will gratify the 
numerous friends of the boat to learn that she 
is still under command of Captain Joseph King, 
whose system of order, thorough management, 
and long experience on the route give the public 
every guaranty of quietness, comfort, and safety. 
She leaves Peck Slip on alternate days with the 
City of Hartford, at 4 o’clock P. M. 





Root’s DaauerrEaN GALLery, 363 Broadway, 
contains a very great variety of the most beauti- 
ful specimens of the art. Among these is a fine 
erystalotype of five females on one plate, all of 


and 





one family, the younger nine years of age, 


the older ninety-nine, a curiosity in itself. The 
| large daguerreotypes of Jerusalem, Bethlehem 
| Convent of Bethlehem, Nazareth, Mount Zion 
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and Mount Calvary, are well worth a visit to see 
them. 


We would invite the attention of our friends | 
and subscribers to the splendid and extensive 


carpet store of Mr. Anderson, whose advertise- 
ment may be seen on the fourth page of our 
cover. We have reason to believe it ia one of 


the best and cheapest establishments of the kind 


in the city. 


—_—__—<  -— . & 


Hook 


HEAVEN AND ITs SCRIPTURAL EMpiems. By Rev. Rufus W. | 


Clark. The subject of a future world is one of momentous | 


nterest to mortals. Especially so is heaven, as the home 
of the righteous. The heavenly scenes as portrayed in 
this work are calculated to awaken in the Christian’s heart 
the liveliest emotions. And they are treated in a clear and 
lucid manner well becoming such lofty themes. It is a 
precious volume, well deserving of careful study. It 
instructs the intellect, cheers the heart, and fills the soul 
with holy aspirations. It is beautifully illustrated with fine 
steel engravings. John P. Jewett & Co. 

UncLe Jexry’s Lerrers TO YounG Motugers. By Ann E. 
Porter. This book reminds us of “Abbott’s Mother at 
Home.” It is not so large a book, yet its subjects are 
equally important, and treated in a clear and concise man- 
ner. It will be found highly useful to those for whom it 
was written. John P. Jewett & Co. 

THE CoNVENT AND THE Manse. By Hyla. No deep-laid 
plot of cunning or cruelty is aimed at in this work ; but 
its simple object is to show the contrast between the pure 
and peaceable religion of Christ, and that system which 
is its dangerous counterfeit. It is a plain subject, and 
treated in a plain yet lively manner. John P. Jewett &Co. 

Tae LAMPLIGHTER. Since our first brief notice of this 
hook we have read it carefully, and have no hesitation in 
pronouncing it one of the most affecting, instructive, and 
intensely interesting stories that ever came from the 
American press. The mora] effect on the mind and heart 
of the reader is unquestionably most happy. No parent 
need be afraid to present this kook to his children. It 
teaches great and important truths in the most pleasing 
manner, It makes us love virtue and hate selfishness. 
Virtue, benevolence, refinement, and good taste, are here 
E 


author at the follies of fashionable life. That the book is 


rsonified 


jually instructive are the keen hits of the 





universally popular is evident from the fact that fifty thou 
sand copies have already been sold. John P. Jewett & Co. 
i 


A neat litte book designed for schools and families. It is 


LESSONS IN GENTLENESS AND TRUTH. By Aunt Alice. 








a most precious book for childreft: it breathes through- 
oul the spirit of its title, and is calculated to impart 
the same spirit to the reader, It is illustrated with pleas- 
ing cuts, and is just such a book as every parent would 
o give to his children. John P. Jewett & Co. 

=pors IN ouR Feasts or Caarity. By Rev. Wm. M. 
Thayer. Introduction by Jacob Ide, D.D. This is preémi 
nently a book for the times. It is an exposure of the 
delinquencies of Christian professors in regard to the ordi 
nances of religion and other agencies for doing good. 
Some might think it severe, but its criticisms are certainly 


ust. If it were in the hands of every church-member, its 
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effects would be seen in fuller prayer-meeetings and more 
useful lives. John P. Jewett & Co. 

Cunton: A Book for Boys. By Wm. Simonds. The 
design of this story is to illustrate by example the import 
ance of early habits of obedience and industry ; two quali 
ties that enter largely into the character of the future man. 
It is also calculated to awaken a stronger taste for the 
innocent pursuits and pleasures of home life. Gould & 
Lincoln. 


GLap TipINés : or, the Gospel of Peace. By Rev. W. K. 
Tweedie, D.D. This book consists of a series of daily 
meditations for Christian disciples. Each meditation is 
headed with an appropriate passage of Scripture, and a 
page or two of brief and pithy remarks elucidating its 
meaning. Hence, it is a highly devotional work. It hasa 
copious index, and is just such a book as ought to be in the 
hands of every Christian. Gould 4 Lincoln. 


Tag AMERICAN StaTesman. By Rev. Joseph Banvard. 
This book consists of a series of well-drawn illustrations 


of the life and character of Daniel Webster. The obic Ct 


is to sketch the most interesting and important events in 
the history of the great statesman, In these the prominen; 
traits of his character are portrayed with great vividness 


for the admiration and encouragement of American youth. 


Let every young man keep this book on his table and 
study it, and it cannot but exert a decided influence on 
his character. Gould & Lincoln 


| 
| 

| My ScHoo.s anp ScHootmasters. By Hugh Miller. This is 
enothér of the works of that remarkable man. It relates 


chiefly to the education, changes, and incidents of his own 


| life—a plain topic in itself, one would think, yet filled with 


stirring events. It is written in a plain but lively style, 
and the narrative as it proceeds gathers around it accu 
mulated interest. It shows in the main what a man can 
do towards self-culture It teaches the important lesson 
that energy and perseverance go far towards making the 


| . " 

|} man. Gould & Lincoln. 
i 

| 


| HISTORY OF THE FRENCH PROTESTANT REFUGEES. By Charles 
Weiss. Translated from the French by H. W. Herbert. In 
two volumes. It extends from the revocation of the Edict 


of Nantes to our own days. This isa work of rare exces 


lence, and peculiarly interesting to the American reader. 
The fortunes of the persecuted Huguenots are treated with 
a fulness of historical research, and a graceful faci ity of 
composition which make ita produc tion of equal interest 
and value to the student of history and to the genera 
reader. There is no work in our language which presents 


such a lucid, succinct, and complete view of the remark 


able people whose character, sufferings, and influence 
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it eloquently describes. The book is presented to the pub- 
lic 


merits 


In a style of execution worthy of its character and 


Stringer & Townsend. 


THe Russian SHores oF THE BLack Sea. By L, Oliphant. 


Facing the title-page is a map showing the author’s route 


This adds much to the reader’s interest. The descriptions 


the Black Sea and the Danube will be read with fresh 


interest, since t war has assumed such a serious aspect. 
‘lose observer of men and things. 
book 


limes its price. 


The author evidently is a ¢ 


s contains an amount 


Redfield, 


His style is lively, and hi 


information worth ten 


The author evidently 
The sub- 


VARA, or the Child of Adoption. 


ively imagination. 


possesses a fine taste and a 


ects are varied, and of practical interest. The book is 
well calculated witha correct sour tempers, and 
show how excellent is goodness. The impressions left on 
the mind are calculated to make the heart better. The 
book is neatly printed, and bound in the usually fine style 
of the enterprising publishers, R Carter & Brothers. 
EMBLEMS, DIvINE AND Mora. By Francis Quarles. A 
singular, yet interesting book ; full of quaint pictures, 
illustrating some moral truth, and calculated to leave an 


abiding impression Its author, who lived in the time of 


Charles I., ‘‘ was a man of spiritual wit Many marks 


of itare found in this curious book. R. Carter & Brothers. 


ls 


Sprrir MANIFESTATIONS Examined ¢ 


B. Dods. 
Edmonds’ work. It is a calm, dispassionate, truthful argu 


By J. 


This book is designed as a refutation of Judge 


ind Explained. 


ment against spiritual manifestations, consisting of a series 


of lectures. The author often manifests great ingenuity and 


management of his case. Dewitt & Davenport. 


skill in the 


ROMANTIC INCIDENTS IN THE LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF ENG- 


LAND. By J. P. Smith, Esq. A very racy and instructive 
book, It contains a vast amount of useful knowledge 
besides the interesting facts immediately connected with 
the subject. The history of women is the history of civil 


s truth is ¢ 


T 





ization. ally prominent in this admira 


spec 


ble book, Garrett & Co 


DASHES OF AMERICAN Humor. By Howard Paul. The 
title of this book is its st description. The reader finds 
himself excited mirthtully, and the hours of perusal pass 


away like a picasing dream. Garrett & Co. 


TURKEY AND THE TURKS, and a Cruise in the Black Sea. 
A well 


By Adolphus Slade, Admiral of the Turkish Fleet. 
I and minute in detail, 


written work, lively in its style de- 


iS an insight 
Wm, 


nding into those particulars which give t 


sce 
into Turkish character and Mohammedan customs. 
Taylor & Co. 


SPRING BLossoMs FroM A DistanT ISte. Thisis a neat little 


volume on a variety of subjects, written by a child between 


the ages of six and fifteen years. They are short and 
pithy Some of the poems are very pretty. Boston : Ide 


& Dutton. 


A FINE Map of the § 


by Ide & Dutton, Boston 


eat of War has just been published 


memoir of Mrs. Martha Sherman. 


Tne PASTOR’S WIFE: a 


By Rey. James Sherman. A highly instructive and devo 
tional work. It shows the power of*true piety in an im 


Let every pastor’s wife read it, and she 





portant sf 
will learn lessons of wisdom that render her more useful 


in the centre of influence which she occupies. It is truly 
an evangelical work. American Tract Society 


of 
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A discourse occasioned by the death 


New York. By Rev 


f this excellent 


Worsnip at Work. 
of the late Garrat Noel Bleecker, 
W. R. Williams, D.D. The lea 
little book is industry connected with religion. 


of 
ing idea o 


American 
Tract Society. 


-ERIODICALS. 


PAMPHLETS AND | 
Tug Eciecric MAGAZINE OF ForEIGN LITERATURE is rich in 


choice selected articles, important to every profession, 


The splendid mezzotint engravings are alone worth the 
price of the work, which makes three large volumes in a 
year. 

PuTNAM’s MAGAZINE is one of the best of its kind. Its well 
earnéd reputation is well sustained, and it is deservedly 
and increasingly popular. The April number is one of the 


richest that has been published. 


HarRPER’s Montuy still maintains its high rank and cha 
racter sO long established, and shines as a star of the first 


magnitude in a constellation of magazines. Its circulation 


is steadily increasing. 


Tug NATIONAL PREACHER for May is out, and contains two 


the Sin of consulting with 


Pond, D.D., th 


Preacher, by Rev. E. 


excellent sermons ; one on 


Enoch 1e other 


the 


> aw 
eV. 


Faith in 


Familiar Spirits, by 
on the Triumphs of 


Cutler. 


Tae MiInING MaGazine. Devoted to Mines, Mining Opera- 


tions, Metallurgy, &c. Published monthly, at Five Dollars 
per annum, payable in advance, by Wm. J. Tenney, 142 
Fulton street, New York. 

We have carefully examined several numbers of the 
above-named Magazine, and, in our view, it is by far the 
Tt takes in its 


whole mining interests of the United States, and 


ablest work of the kind in this country 


scope the 


interesting information touching those 





a synopsis of al 


interests in foreign countries. To the miner, the scientific 


geologist, or persons any way concerned in developing 
a ) 
our vast mineral resources, we would cordially commend 


the work, 


Tue NATIONAL MAGAZINE is filled with choice articles of 





importance, highly useful as permanent literature. It is 
distinguished for its remarkably clear type and well-exe 
cuted cuts. 
. 
MUSIC. 
Hatt & Sov, 239 Broadway, with commendable ente1 





planos and 


! good sheet 


prise, are serving the public with 


music. Among those recently published we find upon our 
table the following : 

1. Fantasie de Salon sur |’Opera Norma. By Wm. Vin 
cent Wallace. 


Fantasie de Salon sur l’Opera Ernani. By Wm. Vin 


cent Wallace. 
By Wm. 


Polka Mazourka. 


3. First Love Schottisch. Vincent Wallace. 


4 


5. Smile for the many who smile on us. § 


Little Blossom By Henry Mason. 


ong Music 


by William Dressler. 


ng 
) 


Horace WATERS, 333 Broadway, is continually bringing 
out fresh and inspiriting songs for the music-loving public. 
Among those recently issued are the fo 
By Henry C. Watson 
Words by J. H. J 


1. Ben Bolt’s Grave. 
2. 1 Paddle 
Esq. ; Music by John C, Baker. 
By Van Der Werde. 


ohnson 


my own Canoe, 


3. German Polka. 
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1. Oh, we are happy now, dear mother, Our home’s a- mid the flowers, And 
2. We bask in glorious sun-light, mother, Of a brighter world than thine, And the 
3. Your world is very fair, dear mother, With its sunny hills and dales, But 
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mo-ther, And leave our glorious home? &e. 
mother, Should we leave our glorious home? &e. 


we 
Nes 





* By permission of the publisher, Horace WaTERS, 333 Broadway 
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soft perfume of the angel’s voice Is borne upon the winds. Would we come 
ours is fair-er, fair-er far: Its beauty never pales. Then why, oh why, dear 
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WE ARE HAPPY NOW, DEAR MOTHER 





- CHORUS. 
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No! No! No! 
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From heaven we would not 
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though we love you dearly, From heaven we would not roam. 
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THE CURTAIN RAISED. 


A SKETCH. 


BY DR. J. H. 


Mvcs of human misery lies beyond the ordi- | 


nary gaze of the thronging multitude, and is || 


seldom seen save by those whose avocation brings 
them in contact with all classes of men, and 
makes them familiar with every condition in 


society. The victims of want, like the guilty, 1] 


often shrink from the gaze of an unsympathizing 
world, preferring rather to pine in destitution, | 
than to endure the jeers and the vacant stare of 
those whose bosoms never yearn over human 
misery. From this fact, there are not afew who 
sometimes suppose that there is really but little 
suffering in this “land of plenty,” simply be- 
cause they see so little of it, mingling, as they 
do, only in certain grades of the community. 
But could they step behind the curtain that often 
shuts the unfortunate out from public view, 
scenes would be revealed from which humanity 
would shrink back appalled. 

Let those who bask in the warm Beams of 
J rosperity, apd who look on the “ sunDy side”’ 


} 


of human affairs and human destiny, come along 


with me in some of my professional circuits. 

We will enter this dilapidated hovel, for such it | 
is, though it stands nearly opposite a mansion 

where want never enters, As we wind along’‘| 
up the stairway, we instinctively hesitate, as if | 
the creaking under our feet betokened a fragile | 
foundation, or the dreary and sombre appear- | 
ance unwelcome scenes, should we proceed. 
Sut we proceed on; a few steps more bring us 
into a darkened room—thongh the sun is shin- 
ing joyously beyond these dingy walle—where a 
haggard female form is stretched on a pallet of 


straw. Pulling aside a tattered paper curtain, a 


| 
| 


blanched countenance is revealed, on which is 
depieted the impress of the ‘‘ King of Terrors.” 
The patient, exhausted from a loss of blood 
which her own guilt has produced, is insensible, 
The 


spoiler has been there, and the bitter fruits of 


and apparently about to breathe her last, 


disobedience are too apparent to be disguised ; 


yet, in the hour of trial, he shrank from that 


| 


once had known better days, 


before, she had sported 


fearful scene as the culprit avoids the pursuer, | 


HAWAPFORD. 


But the evidence of degradation, viee and desti- 
tution were there, illustrating to what depths of 
misery humanity can descend, and how certainly 
licentiousness tends to ruin, even in this world. 
It is a room from which one would wish a de- 
liverance,if not prompted by feelings of humanity 


|| to minister to the wants of the afflicted, however 


degraded the sufferer may be. The countenance of 
those occasionally stepping in, as well aa of those 
who seem to have the apparently dying unfor- 
tunate in charge, indicate but little solicitude, 
and still less affection. They move carelessly 
around, passing out unceremoniously, after a 


It 


is evident that no mother watches over a way- 


vacant stare has satisfied a morbid curiosity. 


ward daughter, bathing a fevered brow, and 
soothing her last moments; for all stand aloof, as 
if fearing acontact with the gasping and trembling 
sufferer. No sister’s plaintive voice is heard ; 
not even the loved and cheering countenance of 
any bound to her by the ties of relationship or 
of long-cherished friendship, Indeed, it would 
be difficult to imagine a scene more saddening, 
more spirit-sinking than this fearful reality. A 
human being, one for whom a mother’s bosom 
onee yearned, in the sunny hours of childhood, 
before the blighting seal of iniquity was im- 
pressed on that brow, and one for whom the 
Saviour died, now struggling in the grasp of the 
Destroyer, and yet writhing in the still more 
fearful ‘‘ bonds of iniquity !” 

But we may well turn from so abhorrent a 
spectacle, and leave the self destroyer in the 
hands of Him whose ways are inscrutable, and 
who ‘‘urdereth all things after the counsel of his 


1”? That ghastly wreck of humanity 


own wil 
Only a few years 
her gold watch on 
Broadway, mingling with the gayest of the gay, 
and boarding at one of the most fashionable hotels 
in the city. She was surrounded by the affluent 
and the refined, the pet of a doating and wealthy 
parent. To the casual observer, all was joyous 


sunshine, while a reverse would scarcely have 
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been deemed among the possibilities. But in an 
evil hour she fell, never again to regain her for- 
mer position, nor her former comparative inno- 
; a sad illustration of the certain penalty of 

Truly, the “way of the trans- 
It is in vain to attempt to 


cence 
disobedience, 
gressor is hard.” 
evade the consequences of a life of thoughtless- 
The harvest must ever remain an 
And when -females fall 


ness and sin. 
index of the seed sown. 
from virtue and chastity, the most fearful conse- 
quences almost inevitably follow. Although suf- 
ficiently direful when the offender belongs to the 
sterner sex, the penalty seems trebly appalling 
That she 


who, by her original constitution, should, when 


when visited on the head of woman. 


controlled by religious principle, cheer, restrain 
and elevate man, may be hurled to the lowest 
depths of degradation and ruin by her own vi- 
cious indulgences, is often, far too often, demon- 
strated by the direful vicissitudes of mortal life. 


SE 


ON SAYING “NO!” 


PARSON QUILL. 





~_ 

Ons of the hardest words in the whole diction- 
ary to manage right is that little word, No. It 
expresses the veto power of the human will. 
There are some persons who venture almost 
wholly to discard it. They find it a somewhat 
It is true that it is 
All varieties of re- 


impracticable thing. not 
altogether a pleasant word. 
pugnant feeling have played on its pronuncia- 
tion. Jt has been made the key-note of passion, 
malice, obstinacy, discord, and a thousand other 
evil things. Sometimes it is a most resentful 
and offensive weapon. At one time it is as blunt 
as a bludgeon ; at another short and sharp asa 
dagger. Sometimes its stroke has the force of a 
blow from the broadsword, and again it rings 
blade. 


Contempt, all have used it. 


like a Damascus Satire, Irony, Scorn, 

It is unquestionably 
It has 
gone through more conflicts where blows are 


It is like a 


the “‘best-abused” word in the language. 


given and taken than any other. 


war-veteran scarred all over with the marks of 


well-fought fields. 


its voice is harsh and somewhat grating. 


It looks grim and stern, and 
There 
is something in its eye, when it looks a man in 
It has 


an air of authority about it, and when it finds 


the face, that denotes habitual command. 
utterance, seems to claim the last word, and cut 
off all debate. 
Multitudes regard it with such re- 


After No ! there is nothing more 
to be said. 
pugnance, that they resolve to have little to do 
with it. 


SAYING 


Some are afraid to take it on their | 


“NO.” 





‘tongue. It will not slip off easily. It is so un- 


palatable that, like medicine for children, it must 
be mixed up with a great deal of the sugar of 
cireumlocution ; it must be disguised out of ite 
own proper identity. 

The man who can utter a plain, downright no, 
in the proper place and with the right intona- 
tion, isa hero and a wise man. He is king of 
one word—a little one, but the mightiest in the 
language. He has the veto power of a monarch, 
and no subject majorities can set it aside. Le rot 
avisera of the French kings is a poor, weak cir- 
cumlocution, compared with it. It is an Alex- 
ander’s sword that ewts Gordian knots, instead 
of puzzling to untie them, He that can wield it 
aright is sure to conquer the world, and, more 
than Alexander, be the master of himself. 

There have been times in the history of indi- 
viduals and of nations when a no would have been 
worth more than a whole exchequer. If Bacon 
had used it on the proper occasion, the epigram- 
matic art of Pope would never have stigmatized 
him with the last epithet of that line, 


‘‘ The wisest, brightest, meanest of mankind.” 


If Sheridan could have said no with a life as well 
as lips that meant it, there would have been no 
necessity of raising money by private contribu- 
tion to rescue his brandy-bloated corpse from the 
attachment of the sheriff, in order that it might 
If Benedict Arnold could 


and raging pas- 


be decently interred. 
have said no to his extravagant 
sions, his name would not now have been gib- 
beted to everlasting infamy. If Napoleon could 
have said no to his ambition, at the right mo- 
ment, he had never been cooped up on his island- 
prison—a second Prometheus bound to his rock, 
to be fleshed by the vultures of inward torture. 
If our own gifted Talcott could have said no to 
his ravenous appetite for intoxicating stimulus, 
his name would have stood by Webster’s, on our 
country’s annals. A large share of the fame and 
influence of Andrew Jackson is due, not so much 
to his intellect as to his eminent ability in saying, 
“No! by anew, 7? 

Many 
ruin, from his utter incapacity of pronouncing 


a promising youth sinks to untimely 
that little word with the right intonation. There 
are some kinds of no—spurious ones, however— 
that are no better than a faint yes, They are 
“TI rather guess.” A 
sharper knows his victim by them. A no, at the 
right time, is like a shovelful of dirt on a dam 
just as the first grain of sand is about to be 
It saves days of toil and nights of 


equivalent to a Yankee’s 


washed over. 
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anxiety. A thousand noes afterwards would fail 
to replace that one, It might have been the 
sentinel of a lifetime, of an eternity. It stood 
between an Eden and a desert. It marked the 
Rubicon of a soul’s destiny. The greatest bat- 
tles fought on earth, and the noblest crowns won 
in heaven, are by the valiant use of that word 
no. Appetite is subdued, and Satan is van- 
quished by it. All hell quails before the reso- 
lute no of a man who means what he says. Like 
the oak folded in the acorn, whose essays, like 
Foster’s on “Decision of Character,” find their 
compendium in 4 properly expressed no. I have 
seen men who found it so hard to utter the word, 
when conscience told them that they ought to, 
that I have pitied them as I would have pitied 
Montezuma on his bed of burning coals, They 
could scarcely have withstood the politeness of 
the Frenchman’s request to be permitted to in- 


sert his red-hot poker “so deep” into the living 


flesh. He would certainly have been paid for 
heating it. I have seen them change the shape 


and complexion of their opinions with their com- 


pany as readily as the chameleon the color of his | 


skin. I have seen them moulded like wax into 
a living contradiction. 
are not pleasant; but there are some matters 
in regard to which every man should have a 
diamond-edge, and that diamond-edge is a little 
thing—a no—but it cuts glass and stone. The 


man that repudiates it will never hew out the || 


rocky staircase of achievement. You might as 
well attempt to hew adamant with a piece of 


dough. Every fiend may trample it with his 


cloven hoof, and he that treads last will have the 


advantage over all others, 
shy of carrying their own opinions with them ae a 


counterfeiter his false notes when justice is on | 
| 


his track. 

I would send them to school to a rhetorician 
who should train them for years, if necessary, to 
the correct and appropriate pronunciation of no. 
It would be worth more than a fortune to them. 
It would be the best friend they ever had. It 
would make men of them, if that were not an 
absolute human impossibility. No man is yet 
truly educated who has not learned to say, in the 
proper time and place, the little word, no. 


Would you learn the bravest thing 
That man can ever do? 

Would you be an uncrowned king, 
Absolute and true? 

Would you seek to emulate 


All we jearn in story 
Of the moral, just, and great, 
Rich in real glory ? 


Sharp angles, I know, 


Some men seem as || 
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Would you lose much bitter care 
In your lot below ? 


Bravely speak out when and where 
*Tis right to utter ‘ no.’ 


’ 


l 
| 
| 
i 


Learn to speak this little word 
} 


In its proper place ; 


| Let no timid doubt be heard, 

1} Clothed with sceptic grace. 

1] When companions seek to taunt 

i Judgment into sin; 

When the loud laugh fain would daunt 
Your better voice within, 

Oh ! be sure you’|l never meet 

| More insidious foe 

Suike the coward to your feet 
With Reason’s watch-word, “no.” 

Few have learned to speak this word 


Vhen it should be spoken; 


Resolution is deferred, 


Vows to virtue broken 
More of virtue is required, 


That one word to say, 


Than to stand where shois are fired 


In the battle-fray. 
Use it fitly, and you’!! see 
1! Many a lot below 


May be schooled, and nob!y ruled, 


By power to ulter ‘‘ no 


ee ee ee 
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BY HORACE DRESSER, ESQ. 


We have cast our eyes abroad upon the face 


of the earth and beheld its inhabitants rising in 
| various gradations, from the stupid Hottentot to 
| the refined and accomplished European, and 
which of all these tribes and nations and tongues 
do we find exempt from the curse of intemper- 
‘ancef Shall we noi rejoice when we see that 
uncivilized man scarcely requires the aid of the 
| temperance cause ; that though he may worship 


false gods, and walk in the darkness and shadow 


of death, yet he bows not, and the smoke of his 
incense ascends not before the Dagon of Intem- 
| perance? Alas for the buasts of civilization !—it 
ia in civilized Europe and America chiefly that 
The design of 


temperance is to destroy the temples of this deity 


| we find the votaries of this idol. 


| of pestilence and death, not leaving one stove 
upon another which shal! not be cast down. If 
|| we do not greatly err, the design will eventuate 
| in signal success; for public sentiment, Samson- 
| like, has laid its giant grasp upon the massive 
pillars, and already they tremble. 
|| We have glanced our eyes upon the nations of 
|| the earth to numerate those who have fallen vic- 
i tims to this ruthless destroyer of the health, the 
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harmony, and the happiness of man, We have ' 
examined the bills of mortality, and in the soli- 
tude of cemeteries have consulted the marble 
pages of Death’s registry, to obtain accurate sta- 
tistics, but the doings of Intemperance are un- 
faithfully recorded; friendship or pride has too 
often concealed the real facts. But the cere- 
ments of the sepulchre do not entirely bar us 
from ascertainment, We see no less than thirty 
thousand annually descending into the dust in 
these United States, whose demise, without con- 


And this 
estimate includes those only whose habits are 


troversy, is caused by intemperance. 


decidedly gross, leaving out of the amount that 
numerous host whose exit from life is from 
diseases and accidents induced by what is mis- 
called a temperate use of distilled and fermented 
fluids, 

Temperance, indeed, according to the true 
acceptation of the term, means more than simple 
abstinence from the use of fluids containing the 
eleoholie principle. That only is temperance 
which harmonizes with the laws of the God of 


Nature. In strictness, he only is the man of 


temperance who yields not to passions, appetites, 
and irregular desires; who disturbs not the 
grand concert of the universe with the dissonant 
uproar of vicious indulgence in the bounties of 
Providence, “God, in the independent exercise 
of his own high attributes, issued the decrees 
that determined the existence, form, and quali- 
ties of all created things, and fixed, in so doing, 
the laws that regulate their modes of being and 
of action.” Temperance is in accordance with 
those laws; its voice chimes in with the univer- 
sal harmony; ‘tis the music of the spheres, and 
heard only in the silence of the appetites and 
the passions. Those laws have required temper- 
ance of man. Let him violate them, and the 
penalty of death is not tardy of execution, 
There is no excuse—for of these laws there is a 
perpetual revelation. In the sublime minstrelsy 
of the Monarch of Israel there is truth as well as 
poetry: ‘Day unto day uttereth speech—night 
unto night showeth knowledge; no sound, no 
language—their voice is not heard, but their 
meaning goeth forth to the ends of the earth— 
their sense is understood by all the nations.” 
We desire to call attention to these laws, and to 
rescue man from the punishment which follows 
their infraction. 

In our glance upon the nations we have not 
only seen who and how many have fallen vic- 
tims to intemperance, but also their wretchedness. 
Seenes of misery have passed in loathsome re- 
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view before us which beggar description. Our 
wrath has been kindled at the fiend in human 
shape whose accursed appetite for gold has pro- 
duced such spectacles of woe. The man in whose 
eyes once beamed the fire-of intellect, and upon 
whose lips once dwelt the law of kindness, is 
now seen to be a stupid sluggard at noonday, 
and a beastly bacchanal at midnight. His man- 
sion, once the quiet and peaceful habitation of a 
tender wife and sprightly children, is exchanged 
for a shelterless hovel. His own intellects are 
besotted; his wife’s are those of a maniac; and 
his children are left to the desert charities of the 
world. We have seen them half-clad, half-fed, 
their patrimony poverty, and themselves home- 
less in the highway to ruin. We have seen all 
this, and involuntarily our lamentation has gone 
forth, not to meet a corresponding sympathy in 
him who is the cause, but to bring down upon 
us his broad and lengthened Jaugh. 

We have looked upon the large cities and vil- 
lages which checker the maps of the Old and 
New World, and have seen their inhabitants 
escape to the mountains for safety, while a fear- 
ful anxiety broods upon their spirits. We have 
passed their streets and seen the ensigns of woe, 
and beheld the habiliments of the sepulchre, and 
asked, in amazement, what was the direful agent of 
all that grief aud sorrow so visible! We have 
inquired into the meaning of those military cor- 
dons and quarantine laws, and learned that civil 
authorities would fain believe that an insidious 
enemy, a pestilence waging a war of extermina- 
tion upon the multifuld forms of intemperance, 

Oh, the 
Why not 
return to first principles, and obey the plain 
What 
riot and debauchery ¢ 


could be stayed by such mock barriers! 
folly and short-sightedness of man! 

laws of nature? tmeaneth that scene of 
Behold that black 


gloomy pillar of smoke in the distance, an un- 


and 


hallowed presence marking the spot where rest- 
Behold that tem- 
ple of horrors, the direful, death-dispensing dis- 
tillery | 


eth the ark of intemperance! 


We have run our eyes over every place upon 
the globe where the Demon of [ntemperance 
holds dominion, and marked how the breath of 
his nostrils hath withered the strength and 
No- 
where has he foothold but we have evidence of 
His throne is of broken 


hearts cemented with tears. 


seathed the morals and intellect of man. 


his absolute despotism. 
His code of laws, 
like Draco’s, is written in blood. Its enactments 
are: Thou shalt have no other gods than Moloch 
and Belial; Thou shalt deride the name of the 
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Christian’s Lord and God; No day shalt thou 
keep holy; Thou shalt do no labor; Dishonor 
thy father and thy mother; Thou shalt kill; 
Thou shalt commit adultery; Thou shalt steal; 
Thou shalt bear false witness against thy neigh- 
bor. Diseases are the ministers of his unholy 
cabinet—his premier is Death ! 

We have gazed upon all these spectacles and 
beheld the sufferings which flow from intemper- 
ance, and we ask, Who will deny the benevo- 
lence of a cause whose object is to rid the earth 
That object will 
not be achieved till the smoke of the distillery 


of a plague so abominable? 


shall have for ever ceased to hang the heavens in 
black; till merchandising with alcohol shall have 
become contraband; till a glorious moral millen- 
nium shall have commenced its reign, and the 
condition of man shell remind of the happiness 
of Eden 


till the last dram-shop, with its paraphernalia, 


That object will not have been attained 


shall have ceased to be legalized, and the public 
voice in a peal of thunder shall be heard from 
the river to the ends of the earth, saying, The 
mother of harlots and abominations of the earth 
is no more for ever! 

How different will then be the features of so- 
ciety! We cannot but believe that then murders, 
and robberies, and suicides will have ceased; the 
cells of the prison-house lack for tenants, and the 
sword of justice sleep in its scabbard. Pauper- 
ism will have cast away its tattered garments, 
and go forth in the midst of plenty, Disease will 
have been shorn of its locks and be bound with 
the thread of gossamer. Death will have lost the 
keenness of its sting, and the grave its mightiest 
means of victory! In short, place before us a 
scene in which are blended all the ingredients of 
happiness, and contrast it with such other as in- 
temperance frequently presents, and we say that 
the object of the temperance cause is to change 
that ecene of dissipation into one as comely and 
beautiful as the other. In an enterprise of so 
much moment to the destinies of man, we despair 
aot of success. We take courage, for we see en- 
isted in this cause the first talents, much of the 
vealth, and most of the respectability of the 


hnd. 


Moreover, it is this land which way boast 
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| went along with them ouly their benefits! 
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course of that moral current whose channel is 
worn deep and wide as that in which flow the 
sentiments of # large mass of the community, is 
not the work of a moment or of remitted exer 
tion. The doctrines of temperance conflict with 
customs and usages sanctioned by time, and in 
harmony with the popular voice. Against them 
rise up prejudices which close the avenues to 
reason and the citadel of the heart. These sen- 
tinels are vigilant as the Hesperides, and none 
can pluck the golden apples save some laborious 
Hercules. In many, habit has wrought an unal- 
terable bias, and the strength of a second nature 
has become incorporated with their moral facul- 
ties. Its aim is to soften the asperities of those 
prejudices, and to produce in those habite a 
change, radical and complete. It calls men to 
listen to the voice of Nature, and to yield willing 
obedience to every iota of herlaws. It appeals to 


all men, here and everywhere; 


it sends greeting 
to all tribes and tongues and nations under the 
the whole heaven. 
Commerce and the arts are penetrating every 
Would that there 


but, 


corner of the habitable globe. 


e 


| alas! melancholy is the fact, that in their train 


are borne along the vices whose name is legion. 
The tribes of the red man, and the clans of dis- 
tant islanders, have already exhibited the effects 
of the unholy traffic in the products of the alem- 
bic. If possible, temperance must keep pace, and 
not permit the bane to become more widespread 
than the antidote. A fiery meteor hath shot 
athwart the moral firmament, ominous of some- 
thing; that meteor is lntemperance, and its omen 
Death ! 


The temperance cause comes in collision not 


only with the prejudices, but with the avarice 
1} * « 


€ the high honor of being first in the cause of 


tmperance. We are encouraged, because some 
o the nations of Europe too are awakening from 
thir slumbers, and entering the lists to do battle 


wth the foe. 


A revolution of publie sentiment such as we 


desire is not to be effected, however, without 
great and constant endeavor. To change the 


" subtlety of the enemy assailed. 


abd intereats ot men, Could those fountains be 
dried up which sparkle only to deceive and 
charm the un wary to lave in their delusive waves 


goon might be recorded its triumphant and glo 


rious consummation. We marvel not, therefore, 
thet Gain and its votaries should attempt its dis- 


s tk 


comfiture. Their voices are heard in prai 


the greatness of their Diana; the craft ia in dar 
+} 


ger; th sir shrines no longer cheat 


Hence that voice 


1e credulit y 
J 


of man. so Joud and length- 


ened as it comes borne alung yn the passing 
breeze. 

An enterprise so directly in opposition to the 
habits, the prejudices, and the sordid interests of 
man, needs the application of means correspond- 

+} 


ing in energy and wisdom with the strength and 


The triple 
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alliance of such foes to the cause ealls for union 
Wisdom and en- 
ergy are often seen in means the most simple. 


for courage, for perseverance. 


The simplest and most efficient means to produce 
& consummation so devoutly to be wished, is 
a total, an absolute, an unqualified non-user. 
Preach this doctrine, and though it may be fool- 
ishness to the wise aud conceited drunkard, yet 
it is by such preaching that proselytes have been 
made of that great multitude who are now within 
Preach this doctrine— 
no other means is given unto men whereby they 


the pale of temperance, 


may be insured of perfect safety from the Spoiler. 
Preach this doctrine—it is the same which is writ- 
ten in capitals on the sacred Temple of Nature. 
Enter this grand and beautiful temple, and con- 
ult its oracles—a response never ambiguous, a 
response from the Almighty himself, saith, Use 
not the accursed thing—abstain ; it is the quint- 
essence ‘of the poison of aspa) The simplest 
meavs have always been employed by God in 
the economy of his works. We are not sur- 
prised, therefore, at the disparity between the 
means and the end. 

And how shall these doctrines be urged and 
enforced? Bya rigid and unblushing conformity 
to those pledges and obligations which men have 
voluntarily imposed on themselves. By a kind 
and affectionate solicitation of the neighbor to 
make trial of these principles. By pointing him 
to the fatal Charybdis in which have been 
wrecked the fortunes, the happiness, and the 
hopes of thousands. By showing him that health 
and life are in jeopardy. By training up the 
children in habits of abstemiousness, and request- 
ing them to take, Hannibal-like, the oath of eter- 
nal obstinence. In the expressive and truthful 
language of the poet Cowper, 
th the rich result 


‘Th’ Excise is fattened w 


Of all this riot ; and ten thousand casks, 


For ever dribbling out their base conte nts, 
Touched by the Midas fingers of the State, 


Bleed gold for ministers to sport away. 





Drink and be mad, then; ‘us your country bids 
em mm 
VEILED HEART. 
BY R ot takin 


VEILED is man, a shadowy being, 


Passing through life’s convent drear : 
Seen by none, no spirit seeing, 
Every heart goes black-vei!ed here. 


Side by side exch nun-heart walketh ; 


Often to some brother talketh ; 
Sull no heart is what it seemeth— 


What's within no stranger dreameth. 


' 
' 
| 
' 
\ 
| 
| 
} 
} 
| 
| 
} 


| as & name, 
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Masked are we : each pilgrim gazeth 
In the eye of those he loves ; 
Eye most truthful ne’er discloseth 


Thought in deepest heart that moves 


Thoughts the best and thoughts the holiest 
Rarely move on outward face ; 

Feelings deep in depths the lowliest 

On time’s billows leave no trace. 


When we greet a spirit true, 
Much we fail to say and do ; 
Better thought and better word 


Down in depths of heart are stirred 


Mailed in armor firm and strong, 
Moveth beating heart along ; 
All within itself must keep 


Hoarded thought and feeling deep 


Hid by curtain close and dark, 
There within those mystic walls 
We may man our spirit’s bark, 


Quick to launch when curtain falls 


Our Great High Priest above alone 
In temple of the heart hath throne ; 
Its inmost ‘‘ holy” enters in, 


The mystic curtain rends in twain 


The captive heart shall burst its chain, 
When dust to dust returns again : 
Freed spirit find its blissful goal, 

And soul unmasked commune with sou! 





THE VALUE OF A NAME. 


History joins issue with Shakspere as to the 
value of a name, and what is in it. Our great 
poet for dramatic purposes might conscientiously 
make his love-sick heroine demand what was in 
a name to separate her from her beloved. 
Passion, that goes straight to its object, and per- 
ceives not forma, as it admits not obstacles, natu- 
rally slights an impediment of such filmy texture 
Like the 
of the poet, it still runs “ wild 


as a name, and sees “nothing in it.” 
‘‘noble savage” 
in woods,” and is beautifully innocent of eivil- 
ized distinctions and the habits of society. Had 
Shakspere spoken in his own wise person, he 
would have told us a different story of the sig- 
nificance of a name; for none knew better than 
he the force of trivialities in general affairs, as 
in familiar life. They govern us. Something 
small in our natures has so long accustomed uw 
to pay deference to those petty autocrats, tha 
we are really surprised when our eyes are opene: 
to the fact of their ruling us at all, or eve: 
all. 
astonishing an influence, for good and for evil, 


It stands at the head of the list, 


existing at Of these, no one exercises » 
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inspiring aversion hard to be effaced altogether 
by the most transcendent qualities : propitiating 
affection for the most undeserving; playing 





cross-purposes of every kind. The adage, “Give | 


a dog a bad name,” shows that the clear wit of 
the people has long marked the fact and steered 
accordingly. 

A name, in this battle of life, is half the battle, 
as we may all read, see, and, some time in our 
lives, experience. Supposing a volume of promis- 
ing poems published in these steam-driving days, 
with William Shakspere on the title-page! we 
think we should turn over the leaves more 
briskly, and with a sort of thrill in the mind. 
Surely the most nauseated critic would dip into 
the volume with “speculation in his eye.” 

To understand the virtue and, therefore, the 
value of a name, we must consider its effect upon 
the ear alone; its influence on the mind, and its 
impression on the memory. 

There is in a name something more than strikes 
the ear, as there is in a perfume something 


beyond what acts on the olfactory nerves. So | 


closely are the animal senses connected with our 
higher organization, that we must be in a low 
state indeed when the exercise of one faculty 
conveys no meaning, or makes no appeal to 
another and subtler. It is true that ‘the rose 
by any other name may smell as sweet” to the 
nose,—but a name of bad repute, or a name of 


two letters, by any other name would emell | 


more sweet. Prestige is to a name what odor is 
toa flower. It is exquisite; it is umpleasant ; 
or it exists not at all. In the Jatter case the 
‘ues must be of marvellously gorgeous dye to be 
presentable. 

A celebrated novelist contends that to distin- 


guish the rose by the appellation of Jeremiah | 


Bossolton would wonderfully diminish the re- 
nown of its fragrance; and we may ask, What 
poets would have the audacity to compare their 


beauties to a vegetable of such unwieldy nomen- 


clature! what lover dare to offer it as a decora- 


tion to the hair or bosom of his chosen fair one? | 


But, on the other hand, a Jeremiah Bossolton 
even may become dear to us from association. 
There is nothing so humble or ridiculous that 
may not form the affections of our first years, that 
speak to us 60 mysteriously and powerful in after 
life, revived in half-intelligible gleams, clinging to 


any thing that is nearest, it matters little what. 


Memory is here addressed, 
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is this which makes a good name a great blessing, 
and a bad name a bitter curse. The heritage 
of the former is the best and richest our parents 
can bequeath us; that of the latter the most 
dreadful burden. Nor is this unjust. By the 
same rule as an unthrifty man leaves empty 
coffers, a man who bas offeuded the laws, betrayed 
his manhood, or proved traiter to his country, is 
scourged down all posterity, until the genera- 


| : ° . 
tions that spring from him are levelled with the 


dust, or have redeemed themselves by a gallant 
effort. To this day the name of the traitor who 
gave up Andreas Hofer is held in universal exe- 
cration in the Tyrol. For many a day the Mag- 
yars will mark the name of him who surrendered 
to the Russians at Vilagos, with an indelible 
black cross. Honored in like proportion are the 
names of those heroes who have devoted their 
lives for the welfare of their country and of 
humanity ; and it must be a proud and consoling 
thought to them in their hours of trial and self- 
abuegation, that no hoards of wealth, or leagues 
of gilded acres, could value half the price of the 
pure,permanent, and exalted name that descends 
from them to their children. For (though it 
happens sometimes, as our English chronicles 
evince) if one generation is blind and ungrateful, 
two seldom are. The age may refuse to recog- 


nize its benefactor and greatest son, but no sooner 


is he silent in the cold and narrow erypt, than 
loud salvos of applause and admiration are fired 
over his mute remains, and his successors reap 


the fruit of his patient patriotism. An unworthy 


inheritor of a great or good name only merits 
deeper contempt, it is true, from the scornful 
lustre of contrast bringing his baseness and de- 


generacy more vividly into view. Let him be 
| 


The influence of & name upon the mind is | 


naturally the moat remarkable, comprising as it 


does the impression conveyed to every sense, It | 


just not unworthy, however, and the world is so 
far paved for him, that he has only to walk 
upright and wear his honors. 

And this brings us to contemplate the heredi- 
tary possessor of a noble name. Few men hold 
a position at once so auspicious and exacting. 
Monarchs are not under such a bond to their 
subjects as he to all who hold his ancestor in 
esteem and reverence; for kings walk over the 
heads of the people, but he must walk among 
them, be of them, and yetabove them, To that 
ancestor, moreover and especially, he is bound 
by the sternest law never to bring shame or 
ridicule on the unspotted name he has received 
in charge. It is his life-estate, for which he is 
responsible to the past and the future, and which 
he dares not squander. His doings are perpetu- 
ally expected and suspected, There is always, 
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at the first offset, a lurking dread that he may | 


deviate, and he must be firm, consistent, and 
self-reliant indeed, if he follows the track of his 
convictions and conscience, while anticipation 
leaps and plays antics before him in every little 
byway of his career as well as in his public 
walk. Not to be unworthy, therefore, is to be, 
by comparison, great. Yet if the responsibilities 
are considerable and grave, they are in the end 
made good to him in many ways, chiefly in the 
moral support they afford. We might parody 
the poet’s P 

Higher plefsures, higher pains, 
into 

Higher duties, higher gains, 


in his regard. For he who best understands the 
duties of a name, most feels the value of a name, 
in the permanent succor he derives from its very 
exaltation. 


before him to act up to and emulate, 


A form of excellence is always 


ment for hereditary rank is the constant standard | 


of good-breeding and honor it inculcates from 
generation to generation. Were the aristocracy 
of a country in general contempt, We might 
safely predict that it would not continue to exist 
a quarter of a century. Whatever its vices, they 
will be pardoned, so long as it does not abandon 
that one historic virtue which has, since its crea- 
It 
may be fatuous and overbearing; it may be un- 


tion, distinguished it from every other class, 


scrupulous and haughty, and yet calculate on 


handing down its fiefs to a tolerably remote pos- | 


terity; but when it ceases to be honorable, it 
ceases to be. 

The inheritor of a bad name has, on the con- 
trary, every thing to fight against. We should 
feel uncomfortable at an introduction to Mr. 
John Ketch, though that gentleman were the 
best of mortals. We should have to know him 
well ere the barsh discord of the name wore 
away. Announced by the footman of a party, 
it would not propitiate people in his favor. Mr. 
John Ketch evidently goes through his daily 
round at a disadvantage. There is a shadow 
over him; an evil odor attendant upon him. 
It is in vain for him to lament this, or languish 
A 


unanimous impression seems prevalent that a 


under it, as some do, little condoled with. 


man born under such an infliction must combat 
with it manfully until the curse is conquered. 
Perhaps it is one of the keenest tests of manhood 
to stand up boldly in this way, and do battle 
with the offending thing. We have seen men do 
it, and felt them to be our betters. 

What boys at school—that mask and epitome 


An argu- | 


THE VALUE OF A NAME, 


| celebrated and spoken of like Ctesiphon ! 





world. 





of the world—suffer from resemblance of name, 


or the reported ill-condition and antecedents of 


| that which their father bequeaths them, is fright- 
| ful to think of. 


No nickname need be given to 
them. They have one ready-made, destined to 
lead them a round of torment. There no re- 
served delicacy, no civilized refinement with- 
Mr. 
John Ketch is their Master Jack Ketch, and with 
his first draught of historical knowledge, learns 
to look with gloomy vindictiveness on his pro- 


holds the most open and cruel onslaughts. 


genitorial namesake—the tardy executioner of 
Monmouth. Do what he will, there is always 
one standing gibe that will carry the palm 
against him, The littlest boy in the echool can 
master him at any time. He finds refuge at 
last, if he is not above the average standard in 
callousness and insensibility ; but school-life is to 
him ever after a miserable epoch; and if he is 
by nature at all morbid, the impression of what 


he then endured may poison his days. 

There was once at Ephesus a magnificent 
temple dedicated to Diana, 
reckoned of the seven wonders of the 
Its roof was supported by 127 columns, 


This temple was 
one 


| some glorious with carvings of great masters; 


In it were 
heaps of riches and votive offerings, but these 


each column the gift of a king, 


outweighed not in price its architectural splen- 
dor. Now there passed before this temple daily 
one of the city of Ephesus, a common man, little 


He look up to 


temple on his way, and wonder at its gorgeous- 


known. never failed to the 


ness, and the worship that thronged towards it. 


| Sometimes he would think of the architect, 


Ctesiphon, and the great renown he had achieved 
over all the world. “Whata thing,” he would 
frequently cry out as he turned away, “to be 
They 
caress him ; send tributes to him from far places ; 
make mottoes of his name, even!” By degrees 
he At last the 
thought struck him that there was yet a way, 


grew jealous of Ctesiphon! 


aud a short way, too, for him to make himself as 
famous as Ctesiphon, and as much spoken of. 
He nursed this thought for a long while, mum- 
bling it over whenever he passed the temple. 
One evening, after dusk, he contrived to elude 
the vigilance of the guarda, and stole into the 
temple unperceived. About him were the mys- 
teries and the kingly presents, but he minded 
About mid- 
night fire was seen to issue from the temple. 


them not. Work was before him. 


The guards gave the alarm, and soon the whole 
city was surging like a dark sea round the object 
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THE 


of its idolatry. The people tried every means, | 
| 


but nothing could stay the conflagration and pre- 


serve the grand temple. When all was over, and || 


ruins stood in the place of their beloved edi- 
fice, the chiefs of the city gave order to dis- 
cover the incendiary, A man stood forth from 
among the crowd. ‘ What hast thou to say?” 
they asked. “J am Eratostratus, the burner of 
the temple,” he replied. The chiefs gave order 
that he should be seized, and condemned him, 
Afterwards they passed a law, making it criminal 
in any Ephesian to mention the name of Eratos- 


tratus, the burner of the temple. There was | 


afterwards an English Eratostratus, who, im- | 


pelled by the same passion, broke the celebrated 
Portland vase in the British Museum, He has 
also, by common consent, passed into oblivion 
among us. 

Thus much for what men will do for a name, 
even when certain that, if preserved at all, it 
must be as a mark of iguominy and abhorrence. 

Instances are extant of children so keenly 
alive to the shame bequeathed them by the folly 
or wickedness of their fathers, that they have 
adopted alien names rather than incur and con- 
tinue the brand. A popular actress of the 
present day had recourse to this protection from 
her girlhood, and was never known by her right 
name until marriage relieved her of the expedi- 
ent. The two sons of the republican Danton 
were educated to consider their father such a 
monster in human garb, that tliey made a vow 
never to marry and propagate the accursed 
name. 

Louis Napoleon, to retain his extraordinary 
and splendid position, must depend upon per- 
sonal qualities of foresight, temperance and com- 


wand; 


but that his name, and nothing save his 
name, exalted him from obseurity and contempt 
to the second throne on earth, in spite of ante- 


cedents not creditable and little promising, no 


sane man Will dispute. The name he bears satis- | 


fies every demand in a name. It is, as we have 


said, great to the ear and to the mind, as also to | 


national traditions. 


SeLr-pes1aL is something more real than a 
beautiful theory, put forth in glowing language, 
snd held up to an admiring audience. It is that 
srucifixion of the whole being which makes the 
udurer like the Master—a root out of dry 


5 
ground, 


Oven rebuke is better than secret love, 
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THE WIFE'S REVERIE, 


BY ANNE HOPE, 


Come with me into this parlor, the door of 
which stands so invitingly open. How plea- 
santly it impresses the eye, and yet no signs of 
wealth are here. The furniture is exceedingly 
simple ; the chairs are maple, with cane seats; the 
lounges and ottomans, covered with chintz, are 
of domestic manufacture. The carpet lacks the 
soft, luxurious texture of the Wilton; there are 
no paintings, not even engravings; and yet you 
feel the aad the beautiful in miele pal pi 
must preside over this quiet room, What is the 
secret of its attractiveness? It is the spirit of 
harmony which pervades its arrangements. The 
deep bay-window is shaded by honeysuckles and 
roses, which shed their fragrance on the air. The 
humming-bird, poised on his wing, is sipping 
first at one flower and then at another. Anona 


| songster alights on the trellis, and sends forth one 
| gushing song of melody, and then away again 


over the lawn, to the topmost bough of the old 
cherry tree. ; 

But who is this sitting at the broad east 
window, overshadowed by a walnut, through 
whose branches the sun dances merrily over the 
carpet? She seems to be in deep thought; her 
se wing lies neglected by her side ; her eye rests on 
the ground beneath the window; an almost smile 
plays around her lips, and yet there are tears, 
They cannot be tears of sorrow, or the semblance 
of aemile would not linger so naturally on her 
face. Of what can she be thinking as she leans 
so meditatively on her hand She is awife and 
mother, and this is the anniversary of her mar- 
riage. She has travelled back, as she has sat thus 
abstracted, over fourteen years of wedded life; 
and though the path has been sometimes rough, 
a kind hand has ever led heron. The retrospec- 
tion gives her pleasure, and she is conscious that 
her blessings have far exceeded her trials, and 
her heart wells up in gratitude for the great 
happiness she has been permitted to enjoy. 

She does not owe this happiness to wealth, for 
it has never been at her command. She has 
struggled with poverty: its iron grasp has been 
upon her. She has often found it difficult to 
procure suitable clothing for herself and family, 
and has been compelled to study the closest 
economy in all her domestic arrangementa. To 
ask for her daily bread has been no unmeaning 
petition to her, as with strong erying and tears 
she has besought her Heavenly Father to supply 


’ all her need. She has learned to ask him to 
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172 A SCENE AT HOME--AND 


provide for her wants, and to trust him as a God| 


of love; and though the school in which she has 
been taught this lesson has been a severe one, a 
Father’s hand placed her in it, to show her her 
entire dependence upon him, and his willing- 
ness to do more for her than she can ark or 
think. 
tremity, but has ever provided some way by 
which she could be prepared to meet the coming 


He has never deserted her in her ex- 


emergency. 

Neither has health always crowned her days. 
She has not escaped sickness and pain; she has 
been brought to thewery verge of the grave ; and 
her sweetest lesson of trust in God was learned 
just as its portal seemed opening. Whenever, 
previously, she had thought of death, she had 
felt anxious in regard to her children, and a con- 
scious unwillingness to trust them motherless in 
this world of temptation and sin; but then, 
when her pulse could no longer be discerned, and 
her breath seemed fleeting away, the sweet con- 
viction took possession of her soul, that if her 
Heavenly Father removed her from the loving 
care of her little ones, he would “take them 
up” and train them for his service. Since then, 
that painful anxiety has never distressed her, 
and she has been willing to trust them to the 
love of Him who gave his only-begotten Son to 
die for them, 
doubted! Yet it was herself she doubted. She 


Strange she could ever have 
was conscious her faith had not been strong 
enough to take hold of God’s promises in such a 
way as to give the assurance of hope in regard 
to them; and though she longed to give them 
up, she could only say, “Lord, I believe; he lp 
thou mine unbelief;” and he helped her by 

ild look into the dark 

, .e]) her > tnahilite } 

valley and feel her utter inability to walk 
through, or lead those whom she love d, except 
as God gave her strength, and guide d her and 


bringing her where she cor 


them ‘“‘ by his eye.” 

As this wife looks back upon the trials and 
sorrows of her past life, she recognizes the hand 
of her Heavenly Father, who out of them all 
Her character 
has been strengthened and improved, her ener- 
gies have been quickened, and she feels new 


has brought good to her soul. 


power with which to encounter the difficulties 
before her, and new determination to come off 
conqueror over them all. She does not rely on 
herself, for she knows that alone she can accom- 
plish nothing. Her reliance ison Him who, if 
any lack wisdom, and ask of Him, will give 
liberally ; and she humbly looks to Him for that 
strength which is made perfect in weakness. 


AT SEA. 


Many sweet flowers have clustered around the 
pathway of this traveller through life’s journey. 
Her husband is one whom she delights to 


honor. Her children are her most precious 


| jewels; and their general good conduct, their 


obedience to her wishes, and the consciousness 


that in their earliest infancy she devoted them 
to their Saviour, enables her to hope that they 
may one day adorn his diadem. Their love more 
than repays her for her days of toil and her 
nights of watchfulness, and their “precious 


mother, darling mother,” as their arms lovingly 


| enfold her, are words which thrill her inmost 


grate of ignited anthracite. 


being. Daily, and almost hourly, these dear 
ones are borne, on the wings of prayer, to the 
Guardian of Israel, who never slumbers nor 
sleeps: and though a mother’s anxieties often 
weigh heavily upon her, yet she casts them upon 
Him who careth for her, and she never yields the 
hope that their names are written in the Book of 
Life, as bought and saved by the blood of Christ. 

Death has never entered that little fold. The 
lambs are all there. No wonder that mother’s 
heart overflows with unutterable thanksgivings 
as she feels that goodness and mercy have fol- 
lowed her all the days of her life. No wonder 
tears and smiles blend on her cheek as she looks 
back through the vista of years, and sees so 
many blessings reaching far away into the past, 
and finds even the trials which were sometimes 
agonizing, now covered over with fragrant 
flowers and delicious fruit. 

3ut hark! I hear a child’s voice musically 
calling, “ Mother, mother,” and I know it will 
arouse her from her reverie. Let us etep back 
through the half-opened door, for I feel we may 
have intruded, though unwittingly, on an hour 


sacred to love and gratitude. 


A SCENE AT HOME—AND AT SEA. 


Ir was on a cold night in the chill month of 
January, while the snow was fast falling and the 
wind whistled drearily, that a ring of the bell 


_ was heard at the door of a large, elegant house 


in one of the pleasantest streete in——. The 
family were all gathered around a large, brilliant 
The delightful tem- 


perature of a bland summer’s atmosphere was dif- 


| fused through the large, elegant drawing-roow in 


Cheer- 
fulness, and the indications of high intellectual 


which the family circle were convened. 


enjoyment, sat depicted on the countenance of 
the father. Time had whitened his locke, but 

















A SCENE 





had not taken aught from the vigor or elasticity 
of his frame, or altered in the slightest degree 
the ardor with which he pursued the acquisition 
of knowledge, He sat with a book in his hand, 
half closed, looking into the fire, though evi- 
dently in deep meditation. The mother sat on 
the opposite side, in a large, elegant easy-chair, 
silently watching the progress of combuation in 
the ignited Lehigh, and occasionally glancing 
her eye over the group around her, which was 
made up of a married daughter with two child- 


AT HOME—AND AT SEA. 


ren, who were frolicking in all the hilarity of i 


sportive childhood, and two or three younger 
sons. In the corner sat the eldest of these, who 
was just entering upon mavhood. Though his 
health was somewhat delicate, there was no want 
of buoyancy of spirits. The gay smile seemed 
at home on his countenance as he talked on, en- 
joying every thing, and communicating enjoy 
ment to all around him. Buta shade of sorrow 
seemed to come over the mother’s countenance 
as often as her eye was turned towards the cor- 
ner where he sat. That son on the morrow was 
to leave the paternal roof.. The next day was 
fixed as the time of his embarking on a voyage 
to South America. It was deemed expedient 
both for F——’s health, and for other reasons, 
that he should accompany the ship - in her 
voyage to Monte Video and Rio Janeiro. 

The mother couid not object to the expediency 
of the arrangement; but when she thought of 
the lateness of the season—when she thought of 
the angry winds and rolling waves that he was 
to encounter, and of the watery grave that he 
might find—and then, when she looked upon 
her child, the tenderness of the mother burst 
forth, and she could hardly suppress the rising 
tear. But that ring of the bell of which we 
spoke—whose entrance did it betoken into the 
midst of this quiet family circle? 

It was their pastor, who had called to spend 
the evening with the family, and who was soon 
eated in the midst of this group. 


Convereation soon became enlivened, and th 


evening passed pleasantly away; the mother 
participated in the interest that was awakened, 
Before the 


pastor arose to take his departure, he was invited 


and became cheerful and happy 


to lead the family devotions. It was a lovely 
sight to see all that family around the domestic 
altar. When bowed there, the world seemed 
hut out of view, and heaven was brought near. 
The voice of prayer went up and entered the 
ears of the Lord of Hosts. Every interest. con- 


nected with the family was remembered, and 





especially the case of that son who on the mor- 
row was to embark upon the mighty waters. 
Earnest supplication was made that he might be 
preserved from the perils of the ocean, and be 
led by what he eaw to love and serve the ocean’s 
Creator. The possibility that it might be the 
last night that this dear son would ever pass 
with his parents was contemplated, and petitions 
were offered that, should this be so, he might be 
prepared, through the blood of the cross and the 
sanctification of the Spirit, to meet his parents at 
the right hand of God. 


When that family arose from kneeling around 
the domestic altar, their eyes were suffused with 
tears, and the mother could not refrain from say- 
ing, with bursting emotion, ‘‘ May this prayer be 


answered, especially to dear F——!” 


Unusual 
seriousness sat on that young man’s countenance, 
and the minister could not but hope that his visit 
had not been altogether useless. 

Weeks had passed away. F——--— was now on 
the great deep. He began to experience in a 
fearful manner the perils of the sea. The vessel 
in which he sailed was, on the 10th of February, 
in lat, 28 deg. 45 see, S., and long. 45 deg. W. It 
became what the sailors term exceedingly squal- 
ly. After dinner, however, the prospect seeme d 
to be far more encouraging. Heavy clouds had 
passed over to the leeward, but before them 
every thing was bright and cleare In a short 
time, however, the second mate announced that 
a waterspout was close upon them, With great 
effort they escaped its destructive contact. The 
waterspout, however, was immediately followed 
by a whirlwind w hich, blowing from ¢ very quar- 
ter, struck the vessel and instantly capsized her, 
even without breaking a single spar. The sail 
ors and passengers escaped to the side of the 
vessel, where they hung for about an hour, when 
a calm succeeded, They then attempted to cut 
away every thing, shrouds, backstays, etc, but 
the masts held on without breaking. The hold 
was soon filled with water, and burst open the 
hatches, In about an hour the masts gave way, 
and the vessel again righted. F—— and others 
now found a standing-place on the poop-deck, 
where they remained in awful ineertitude as to 
what was to be their fate for along time, In 
the meantime they saw a brigantine, which made 
several tacks as though making for the wreck. 
They instantly hung out siguals of distress, She 
seemed to be approaching them, and actually 
came go near that they could almost see her hull, 
and then stood off, leaying them in utter hope- 


lessness and despair. 
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After four days continuing in this state, they 
succeeded in pumping the water out of the ship, 
and, to their great joy, found she did not leak. 
They had 


no compass, and were obliged to sail by the sun 


They then contrived to fix up a sail. 


and stars. At length a Brazilian vesse! disco 
vered them, and towed them into Villa de Ca 
nanea, some three hundred miles south of Rio 
Janeiro. They were thus mercifully reseued 
from the jaws of death. 

An incident that occurred during the wreck 
must not here be omitted. They had om board 
some two hundred, and fifty volumes of books. 
The only one saved in good order was a large 
Bible belonging to one of the passengers, When 
the water burst in and swept every thing out 
of the eabin, this Bible, after the vessel had 
righted, floated back on to the deck, which was 
covered with water, open at the 107th Psalm, 
the first verse which would naturally meet the 
reader’s eye, as the page was arranged, being 
verse 23; “They that go down to the sea in 
ships, that do business in great waters; these see 
the works of the Lord, and his wonders in the 
deep. For he commandeth, and raiseth the 
stormy wind, which lifteth up the waves thereof. 
They mount up to the heaven, they go down 
again to the depths; their soul is melted because 
of trouble. They reel to and fro, and stagger 
like a drunken man, and are at their wits’ end. 
Then they ry unto the Lord in their trouble, 
and he bringeth them out of their distresses, 
He maketh the storm a calm, so that the waves 
thereof are still) Then are they glad because 
they be quiet; so he bringeth them into their 
desired haven. Oh that men would praise the 
Lord for his goodness, and for his wonderful 
works to the children of men!” 

This was a very remarkable coincidence, and 

and others 
The above facts 
we received at the time from the most authentic 


deeply affected the mind of F 
who read these striking verses. 
source. Does not the whole series of incidents 
now related clearly show that there is a God 
Who can doubt 
that the prayers of that family circle, the last 
night which F--— spent at home, were heard 


above who heareth prayer? 


in heaven? Who can say that the fervent 
breathings of that mother’s heart, ascending in 
prayer to heaven, did not instrumentally save 
that floating wreck and all its crew from a wa- 
tery grave? How much encouragement have we 
to pray always, and “with all prayer and sup- 
plication to make our requests known unto the 
Lord,” who knows all things before, but “ will 
be inquired of concerning this thing!” 


“BRING FLOWERS.” 


BY E. L. B. 

A urrt_x girl in the infant-class of the Five Points Mission 
School heard a lady who constantly visited the school 
speak of her love for flowers. The remark was not for 
gotten, and every day she begged her father to bring her 
some flowers to give to her kindfriend. At length he com 
plied with her wish, and the timid child presented through 
a larger gir! this touching tribute of affection. Flowers— 
always beautiful, always welcome anywhere, every 
where—had indeed a language as they trembled in the 
hand of the grateful, expectant child !|—The Old Brewery 


‘ Brine flowers !”’ ’tis an echo the heart to fill, 

A song of beauty from lips now still : 

Flowers for the comqnuerer’s hour of pride ; 
Flowers for the locks of the fair young bride; 
Fiowers in a garland for festal cheer, 

For the captive’s cell and the loved one’s bier ; 
For the spirit’s shrine where in dust ye fall ; 


For the pure and lovely ;—but are they all? 


tring flowers !’’ there are those on whose path of 


gloom 

No sunlight falls and no roses bloom; 

There are young, sad eyes that in vain have sought 
The beauty that blossoms unasked, unbought; 

There are pale, wan lips that have seldom smiled, 
And the frail, bowed form of misfortune’s chi'd ; 
There are homes where affection hath ceased to live ;-- 


‘Bring flowers !’’ Have ye nothing to such w give? 


‘ Bring flowers,”’ pure flowers from the heart for these ; 
They are better far than the wealth of seas ; 
Wreathe the best treasures of love and truth 
With faith and prayer, for the brow ef youth ; 

The vale’s sweet lily and Sharon's rose, 
With.each | 


And the Jowly and fallen shall bear them back 


right flower of the mind that blows; 


As they ne’er were showered in a victor’s track 


Bring flowers !’’ 


’Twas a child’s soft step that came 
Through dusky paths of the haunts of shame ; 

The tear-nursed seed that was planted there 

Had sprung to life with an offering fair ; 

And the friend who her darkened life could cheer, 
Received the gift with a loving tear— 

A token more precious than kingly dowers, 


An infant’s heart in a gift of flowers 


Bring flowers they may wither and seem to die, 
To the longing heart and the weary eye ; 

But the good seed sown with a prayerful toil 

ehati yet burst forth from the desert soil, 

And ripe will bloom, though it long may sleep 

When the Lord of the harvest shall come to reap; 
And the sower shall garner in heaven's own bowers 


A tadeless crown from his love-strewn flowers 


Fine Cirotugs.—The person whose clothes are 
extremely fine I am apt to consider as not being 
possessed of any superiority of fortune, but re 
sembling those Indians who are found to wear 
all the gold they have in the world in a bob at 
the nose -~ Goldsmith. 











“NOW WE SEE THROUGH A GLASS 
DARKLY.” 


BY MRS. HARRIET BEECHER 8TOWE, 


Mernovent I saw a frail and sorrowing child | 
of earth, seeking, amid the mazesof many paths, || 
the one that leadeth to the skies. But by reason | 
of the darkness that was in him, he often went | 
wrong, and often stumbled ; till at length, sigh- | 
ing and discouraged, he sat down in despair. 
But there came to him a man like himself, in 
pilgrim garments, and worn with travel; yet ! 
was his face exceedingly fair to look upon, and 
his voice was tender and sweet; and he said to || 
the man, “ My brother, wherefore faintest thou 
in the good way!” Then said the man, ‘‘ Behold, 
it is rough and hard—also there are many paths, 
and I know not the right one.” Then said the 
stranger, ‘‘ Fear thou not, neither be thou die- 
couraged, for He that is higher than the highest 
hath regarded thee, even the King whose face 
thou seekest. Behold, he has sent me, his mes- | 
senger, to walk with thee, and to guide thee, and 
to be even asa brother unto thee, until thou 
come to thy journey’s end.” Then said the man 
unte the stranger, “ What is thy name?” And | 

| 


and a secret thing; yet am I a son of man, even | 
as thou; 
brother.” 

Then I saw that the man arose with a cheerful 
countenance, and took the hand of the stranger, 
and they walked on together. Now, the way in 
many places was thorny and rough; and there 
were hard and high rocks to climb, and burn- 
ing, sandy deserts to be crossed, where no water 


and perils and dangers besetting the path on 
every hand. Nevertheless, what time the man 
was disheartened, he looked on the face of his 


waa, and there were deep rivers to be forded, | 


friend, and took courage; for the heavenly pil- | 


courage and comfort, and though weary, and 
hungry, and thirsty, still spoke sweetly, to en- | 


and will walk with thee, even as a | 





“NOW WE SEE THROUGH A GLASS DARKLY.’”’ 175 


| And the man lifted up his eyes, and looked, and 
| before him there was a cloud of thick darkness ; 


and out of the darkness came strange sighings, 


| and doleful voices, and a heavy sound, as of 


deep rushing waters, end moanings as of those 
that were siuking in the waters; and behold, 
there were gathered around the darkness the 


| friends of the man’s heart, his brethren and his 


siaters, and his wife and his children ; and every 
one looked one on another, but they spake not, 


|| far they were full of trouble. 


Then the man was afraid, and his soul sunk 


| within him, and by reason of his fear he forgot 
| the friend that had come with him; and he said, 
* Behold, the way is strange unto me. I must go 


into the darkness, and I know not what shall 
befall me. Come therefore with me, and comfort 
my heart by your presence.” Then said the 


| brother of his youth, “ Behold, my life would I 


give for thine, but I eannot go with the.” Then 
said the wife of hjs youth, “Would God I 
might die for thee, but I cannot go with thee ;”” 


and his children held his hands, and wept, and 


said, ‘‘Oh! father, wherefore must thou leave 


us?”’? And it came to pasa, as they spake, a voice 


| ealled out of the da®kness that the man should 
the stranger answered, “ Behold, it is a mystery, || 


courage the heart of his fellow-pilgrim. And | 


| 
grim, though sorely worn, was ever full of | 
| 
| 


when the way grew smooth, among green pas- 
tures, and along by the side of still waters, the 
travellers sat down together, and the mortal 
leaned on the immortal, even as on a brother, 
and the man’s heart rejoiced, and grew strong 
because of his friend. 

Thus they walked on together until they came 
near the journey’s end—even unto the borders 
of the shadow of death, to the land of darkness 
as darknese itself, where the light is as darkness. 


| tered unto him. 


not tarry. Then did his knees smite together, 
and his face grew pale, and he said, “ Who shall 
go with me?” Then said the wan who came 
with him, ‘“* Wherefore hast thou forgotten me? 


Be strong. Behold, I have passed through the 


| darkness, and I will go with thee; therefore fear 
| thou not.” Then the man looked upon the face 


of his friend, and it was glorious, so that. he could 
not steadily look upon it; and he smiled through 
many tears, and bidding farewell to his friends, 
went with him into the darkness. And the light 
passed from his eyes, and there was a rushing 


| sound in his ears, and flesh and heart failed 
| within him, and he sunk in the arms of his 


friend. 

And he awoke, and beheld a throne, and One 
sat thereon who covered himself with light as 
Thousand thousands stood 
before him, and ten thousand thousands minis- 


with a garment. 


And one cried unto another, 


|| saying, “ Holy, holy, holy is the Lord of hosts; 


the whole earth is full of his glory. And when 
the man saw, he fell at his feet as dead. But He 


| Jaid his right hand on him, saying, “ Fear not. I 


am He that liveth and was dead; I am the Lord 


| that taught thee to profit, that led thee by the 


Have I been eo 
long a time with thee, and yet hast thou not 
known me?” 


way which thou shouldst go. 
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A practioaL lesson which many learn with 
much proficiency is, to be not greatly surprised 
by any thitg which happens in life. The ideas 
of the stability of things which we have in child- 
hood, become strangely confused as we grow 


older. The ponderous mass which we looked 


upon in the distance as some immovable bulk of 


granite, we find, on closer inspection, to be a 
“rocking-stone,” which moves at the pressure of 
the hand, 
that it is not easy to tell what is fixed and what 
is not; and that this question must be deter 
mined on a very different ground than mere ap- 


“Order is heaven’s first iaw;” so 


We begin to ascertain, before long, 


pearances, 
the poets say; and we do not dispute it, for 
there is an instinctive sentiment in us that this 
is a good law 
over, to all the purposes of useful and pleasant 
But if this be so, how unlike is 
You have 


association. 
heaven to this poor world of ours! 
stood at a freight-station on our railroads, and 
seen boxes of merchandige rolled and tossed 
about most promiscuously, while the conspicu 
ous marking, “This side up with care,’ 
only to present an irresistible temptation to 


. 
seemed 


dash that particular surface right into the dust ; 
almost as if to hear the crash within would be 
an agreeable excitement. Now, society has its 
markings, here and there, and there, upon this 
and that object, relation, interest: 
written thus not arbitrarily and capriciously, 
but in the true proprieties of the case, under 
guidance of that deep and eternal law of order 
which should, because it ought to, stead y the 
universe. But how is it, actually? Which side 
of ten thousand things in the community is up, 
and which down! And how many delicate and 
costly structures, how many domestic and public 
interests of incalculable value, are jeoparded, 
ruined, by this topsy-turvy disorder, disarrange 
ment? The “ Preacher’ saw and lamented this 
evil; and under a very lively, graphic picturing, 
has sent a wise man’s observation down to us: 
“T have seen servants upon horses, and princes 


Which 
may be parapbrased thus: I have seen things 


walking as servants upon the earth.”* 


very much bottom-side up. 
The progress of ages has not diminished these 
exhibitions. But our wonder at the inexplica- 


ble overturnings of the world must be discrimi- 





* Ecclesiastes x. 7. 


one quite indispensable, more- 


This side up— 
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nating. Changes there are of a most marvellous 
nature, and that do not immediately justify 
themselves to our reason, which occur through a 
providential intervention that seems to take 
them quite out of the range of avy obvious 
Influences and interests 
come uppermost, which would appear to have 


human responsibility. 


smal! claim to this ascendency. We could hardly 
forgive our fellows or ourselves for the author- 
ship of any such revolution. We cannot com- 
prehend why God should east down the honora- 
ble and honest by the sure blow of his hand, 
when base, unprincipled ambition stands waiting 
to vault into the vacant seat. The history of 
states and lesser communities will supply in- 
stances in point. All that we can do, at such 
junctures, is to be silent in reverent surprise; to 
accept the dispensation, if not as a judgment for 
our rebuke, then as a lesson to teach us submis- 
sion and faith. That, moreover, may be order 
to the Supreme Wisdom, which is disorder to us; 
the cause of confueion lying rather in our wrong 
Views and seutiments, than in any considerable 
displacement of relations around us. Arctic voy- 
ages give us the most unaccountable deseriptions 
of multiplied, distorted, reversed scenery, along 
those ice-bound coasts, produced by a refracting 
atmosphere, and playing the oddest freaks with 
the observer’s senses. So we may be indebted 
for some of our notions of the wrong-side-up-pess 
of society to the refraction of our own mental 
atmosphere, while the shore-line of mountains, 
and bays, aud headlands is, after all, perhaps, 
quite where it should be. We must guard this 
point. Nothing is more unwise, unmauly, use- 
less, than a temper of general, wholesale com- 
plaint. You canuot persuade any one, nor your- 
self either, that every thing is out of joint, and 
needs the surgeon. Some of our social archi- 
tecture stands shapely and plumb on a good gra- 
nite base. But then, again, all does not. Hence, 
neither too much destructionism nor conserya- 
tism is just the demand of these or any times ; 
but a prescription compounded skilfully of both 
these elements; now, with a little stronger in- 
fusion of the one, and now, of the other, to meet 
remedially the special wants of the age which 
may be passing. 

Shall I now put the delicate inquiry, What is 
the tendency, and what the necessity, of our pe- 
riod and place in this progress of revolutions? I 
will venture it and its auswer: That the decided 
development of Americau character and institu- 
tions is towards the side of disorganization and 
disorder, It would not be fair, very likely, to 


say that “ the servant on horseback and the prince 
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on foot” is the most appropriate motto or symbol 
of the day; yet the verisimilitude is tolerably 
close. But before going farther, the writer must 
protest against that misconception of his inten- 
tion which would narrow this essay to any per- 
sonal application to parties which happen just 
now to be in the political saddle in the land. Its 
scope is very much wider, more fundamental. It 
looks at a principle which underlies several visi- 
ble processes among us, of more or less conspi- 
cuity. 

Faults which are the excesses of virtues we 
should look upon with much charity, and cen- 
sure with much forbearance. The ultra inde- 
pendence of “ Young America” is an outgrowth 
f a legitimate human freedom, Ages could not 
produce it on an aristocratical or monarchical 
soil. Its unpruned luxuriance presupposes a 
stately, deep-rooted growth of the tree of liberty. 
The single germ of the Hindu Banyan must have 
arich mould beneath it, and a tropical sky above 
it, to multiply itself into a whole grove of ver- 


dant foliage— 


‘ Branching so broad and long, that in the ground 
The bended twigs take root, and daughters grow 


About the mother tree ; a pillared shade 
” 


High overarched, and echoing walks between 
We can pardon much to the exuberance of our 
national spirit, the restlessness, the boldly inno- 
vating, the aggressive “manifest destiny” tem- 
per, even, of our people; as we know that, but 
for Bunker Hill and Yorktown, nothing of this 
could have flourished on these shores. We can- 
not help eyeing with some leniency our juve- 
nile insubordination, and the overweening eelf- 
conceit of not a few of our “sovereigns,” who 
seem possessed with an inveterate conviction 
that they were born to go in stirrups through 
life, rather than afoot, the 
Declaration of July 4th, 1776, and all that went 


when we recall 
before and followed after it, to establish us a 
republic of self-governed citizens. May I sug- 
gest that, as the marvel of ‘‘Woman’s Rights 
Conventions” could not possibly have been start- 
ed in any land save ours of the round globe, 
so these too may find, if not a satisfactory de- 
fence, yet a courteous palliation in the traditions 
of the heroic endurance and achievements of the 
wives and mothers of the founders of our mighty 
commonwealth. 

To know a danger, is a step towards its avoid- 
ince. Our danger is, the breaking up of those 
fundamental laws of moral and gocial subordina- 


tion which man did not make, and which man 


| cannot safely violate. 


| organized structures, an equilibrium 
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There is, in all rightly- 
of forces 
which is the true basis of repose, of stability. 
Disturb it, and you have commotion, perhaps 
ruin. In the Polar seas immense mountains of 
ice float along those deep currents with a calm and 
solemn majesty, when, by the unseen and gra- 
dual action of the waters disengaging a portion 
of the ponderous masse, the centre of rest is sud- 
denly changed, and while the eye is gazing on 
| the seemingly fast-anchored pile, the whole gi- 
gantic formation throws itself over with plunge 
after plunge, whirling the smooth ocean into 
angry billows, until it slowly settles again to its 
new equipoise. Material bodies have a great 
advantage here over immaterial: for while the 
principle just mentioned is no more real in the 
one than in the other, the latter do not regain 
| their interrupted equilibrium as easily by much 
as do the former. An iceberg will float along 
peacefully in a few hours with-its new water- 


line. But turn a family, a neighborhood, a dis- 


trict bottom-side-up, by some evil rebellion or 


| intrigue, and it may be a work of years, of life- 
| times, to restore the right supremacy to its ma- 
nagement.- We are apt to be unduly influenced 
| by names; and this is particularly unfortunate 
when, as ie often also the case, the name conveys 
to our minds a very distorted, false significance. 
Aristocracy and democracy are words, for exam- 
ple, which we are continually using, and not 
With 
most, the one is the label of an unmixed human 


always with as much judgment as zeal. 


evil; the other, of a good as potent and priceless, 
But this is too sweeping a sentence. Both are 
indiepensable to the strength, the tranquillity of 
associated human existence. Both enter neces- 
sarily into the equipoising of the community. 
What are they essentially ? y 
Not hostile powers at all, except when thus 
arrayed conventionally. The one is the right of 
every individual to all that influence, author- 
| ity, which is not removed from his hands by 
| the superior right of the other. Democracy is 
not the liberty of every one to do as he chooses, 
Aristocracy is not the charter by which the few 
may rule the remainder as they please. These 
the The ideas 


themselves are these: That self-control is the in- 


| ee 
are vicious extremes of each. 


| herent privilege and responsibility of reasonable 


beings personally, but that this principle should 
adjust itself cheerfully to providential arrange- 
menta in society for ita wise and benevolent 
The the 
intrinsic diguities and prerogatives of humanity 


development. invests me with 


ne 
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equally with my neighbor. The other puts 
power actually into the hands of those who are 
worthy to wield it; demands reverence for those 
who are entitled to its tribute. 


This is a broad but not a fanciful generaliza- | 


tion. 


It merely says that, while men are alike 


men, and not mere puppets or slaves, some men 


are better fitted to stand at the helm of affairs, 
in village or nation, than are others. 
should they not then stand there on the bazis of 
their own merits? Yet social authority belongs 
to none as an independent posseaston. 
delegated, representative trust, formally or in- 
formally; the concentrating into certain hands 
of influence which belongs fractionally to many. 
They may not alienate that right. 
use it. 


They must 
But their se- 
combination and distribution 


It is theirs indefeasibly. 
lected agents of its 
should bs 
quate discipline and culture have ordained to the 
leadership of their fellows. Thus balanced, soci- 
ety might hope for stability and repose. 


I have already disclaimed any special reference 


Why | 


It is a | 


the comparative few, whom an ade- | 


to the misbestowment, in this quarter or that, of | 


civil or political trusts. Yet it would be a mere 


affectation to ignore this illustration, among 
others, of our theme. 


our notice, because these official misplacements 


If it thrusts itself upon | 


are so common, this proves a prior, deeper dis- | 


turbance in our civilization. 
to trace that malformation beneath us, of which 
this particular fact is but an outcrop. 


Jam endeavoring | 


The ledges | 


of rock which cap our mountains tell us the strata | 


of the surrounding country. 
elementary facts—the individual influence of the 


Observe these | 


members of a community wi// centre in certain 


points. Kverybody does not, and cannot, equal- 


ly give direetion to social sentiment and custom. | 
Yet this direction exists only by the general sanc- | 


tion. That is the creature of this, though in turn 
the creature may become the master of its cre- 
ator. Take the characteristic aspects of Ameri- 
can society; study them closely: then ask why 
they happen to be thus moulded. Self-reliant 
as we are, we too follow leaders, in this affair 
and that, of fashion, taste, opinion, habit; and 
the sum total of these followings gives us that 
very singular, not to say unprecedented, com- 
pound which constitutes our mationality. But 
who appoints us our leaders in matters small and 
large? Are they not of our own selection, 
whether the question be the shape of a coat, or 
the furnishing and expenditure of a “ Fifth Ave- 
nue” palace# We pride ourselves on obeying 


no legislators save of our own choosing. Then 
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must we accept the result as virtually of our own 
manufacture. If we are vitiated, led off into 
general folly, into absurd and ruinous courses, 
by unworthy guides, we must blame ourselves, 
for we wear no yoke save that which we fasten 
upon our own neck, We each have the prero- 
gative of saying what we will copy, what we 
will uphold, and what we will not. And if 
sensible people would but use their sense and 
assert its individual authority in giving form to 
society and outgrowth to life, many a nuisance 
would be dismounted which now rides domi- 
nantly over our understandings and comfort, 
many a good idea would have an opportunity to 
come forth from its obscurity to receive the 
We will look a 
little more minutely into the details of this mat- 


honors of a public benefactor. 


ter as transpiring under the eye of even not, very 
attentive observers. 
(TO BE CONTINUED, | 





THE ROSE. 
FACTS AND FANCIES FOR AN EVENING IN JUNE. 


* La Rosa e una bella cosa.’’—Tasso. 


BY REV. ELIAS NASON. 


Tue rose excels in loveliness all the gorgeous 
sisterhood of ‘‘ blossoms beautiful,” and is most 
appropriately styled “La Reine des Fleurs.” The 
iris dazzles the beholder by its brilliant tints; 
the violet, from its humble bed, exhales deli- 
cious perfume; and the lily charms us by the 
pearly whiteness of its fairy-woven corol: but 
the rose, in its resplendent beauty, seems to be 
invested with the varied, the united excellences 
of them all. 

Nothing can surpass in loveliness the coloring 
of the Rose ; varying in the different species, 


“ Like the changeful hue on maiden’s cheek,”’ 


from pearly dazzling whiteness through every 
shade and tint of red, into the deep and glowing 
crimson blush. 

No wonder Horace criee—beholding it— 


‘* ————« Gui color est punicese, flore prior rose !’’ 


In form, its stem, and leaves, and petals are as 
delicate and graceful as the “curved line of 
Beauty ;” and its perfume is like the “ambrosial 
dew” with which the gods regaled themselves 
at famed Olympus, 

Dull indeed would be our garden-walks bereft 
of roses: cheerless and desolate our dwelling 
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did not roses bloom around them, reviving the have been originally white, and to have been 


spirit by their grateful odor, and gladdening the 
sight by their unobtrusive loveliness. 

But, aside from its rare and passing beauty, 
the rose presents itself to us associated with every 
thing pure and lovely in existence. It is the 
emblem of blooming youth and innocence; and 
all that there is of fair,or chaste, or excellent, or 
sweet on earth, is likened to the rose. 

This flowe®is wedded to immortal verse; it 
is embalmed in the poetry of every nation that 
has lived; it is, indeed, in itself a page of living 
poetry, spoken by the angels, 

Open the works of the descriptive poets any- 
where, and we shall quickly find some sweet 
allusion to the rose. Anacreon is most eloquent 
in its praise. He styles it the ‘‘breath of the 
gods;”’ the “enchantment of mortals ;”’ and the 
“ornament of the Graces,”’ 

“How sweet,” he says, “it is to him who 
plucks it to cherish in his bosom, who lightly 
raises to his lip this flower of Love—what can be 
without the rose!” 

The ensuing lines of this old Greek minstrel, 
happily translated by Moore, are as beautiful as 


any thing in all antiquity: 


‘Rose ! thou art the sweetest flower 
That ever drank the amber shower. 
tose ! thou art the fondest child 

Of dimpled Spring, the wood-nymph wild! 

Respiendent Rose ! the flower of flowers, 

Whose breath perfumes Olympus’ bowers, 

Whose virgin biush of chastened dye 

So much enchants our mental eye; 

Oit has the poet’s magic tongue 


‘The Rose’s fair luxuriance sung,’’ &c. 


The elegant and refined Sappho, in one of her 
charming odes, thus glowingly addresses “the 
dew-bespangled rose :” 


‘* Sweetest child of dewy morning ! 


t 


Gem! the breast of earth adorning ; 


Eye of tlowerets, glow of lawns; 


Bud of beauty, nursed by dawns,’’ 


Whenever any thing agreeable was spoken 
among the Greeks, the usual reply was, ‘‘ Ruopa 
mM’ EIREKAS;” ‘You speak to me roses;” and 
the French have adopted this mode of expression 
in their “ dire les fleurettes.”’ 

The petals of the rose were used by the Greeks 
in embalming their dead, and were also strewn 
over the graves of those that were buried in the 
earth. The Albanians of modern Greeee still 
observe this custom, 

Because of its superior beauty, the rose was 


dedicated to the Cytherean Venus. It is agid to 


dyed red in the blood of this goddess, wounded 
in the defence of Cupid, her son. 
‘She treads upon a thornéd tose) 


And while the wound with crimson flows, 
The snowy floweret feels her blood and glows.”’ 


It is said, also, that Cupid having been stung 
by a bee from a rose, his mother strang his bow 
with these insects, and 

‘Placed upon the rose’s stem 
The poisoned sting she plucked from them ; 
And none since that eventful morn 


i Have found this flower without a thorn.’’ 


In “Bonny Doon” Burns tells a tale more 

eadly true, more truly sad than that: 

‘*Wi’ lightsome heart I pu’d a rose 

Fu’ sweet upon its thorny tree ; 

But my fause lover stole my rose, 

And, ah! he left the thorn wi’ me.’’ 

It was taught by the “bon vivante’’ among 
the Latins that roses were an antidote to excess 
in feasting, and hence Horace exclaims, in one 


L of his odes, 
‘* Neu desint epulis rosar.”’ 


(‘*Let not the rose be wanting at the feast.’’) 


The Roman city, Pastum, has ever been 
greatly celebrated for the splendor of its roses, 
which bloomed in the months of May and Sep- 
tember. Virgil speaks, in his “ Georgics,” of the 

— biferique rosaria Peesti.’’ 
(“ The rosebuds of the double-bearing Paestum,’’) 
Its splendid mansions are now in ruins, but the 
rose still blooms there, fresh and free as in the 
days of Maro. 

The rose, as it is generally supposed, was 
introduced into Italy from Persia, where it still 
appears in its greatest perfection, and is almost 
worshipped by the poetic inhabitants of that 
voluptuous country. The rose tree of Cashmere 
attains the height of thirty feet; and oriental 
travellers are enthusiastic in speaking of the 
brilliancy of its blossoms, 

Moore gives us a glowing description, in Lalla 
Rookh, of the “ Feast of Roses”’ held at this place 
He 


during the time these flowers are in bloom. 


represents it as a scene of the most luxuriant splen- 


dor and gayety, in which all the “ beauty” of the 
kingdom is assembled to gather roses, sing, and 
dance, and love. 

The nightingale, so common in that delightful 
clime, is thought to prefer the rose to every other 
flower; and Jarni, a Persian poet, says: “ You 
may place a hundred handfuls of fragrant herbs 
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and flowers before the nightingale, yet he wishes 
not in his constant heart for more than the sweet 
wreath of his own beloved rose.” 

Moore has most sweetly alluded to these two 
delightful “ playthings of the muse” in that most 
musical song, 

“There’s a bower of roses by Bendemeer’s stream, 
And the nightingale sings round it all the day long ; 
lhood, ’twas like a sweet dream 


In the time of my chi 


To sit in the roses and hear the bird’s song.’’ 


Almost infinite are the allusions of the Eng- 
lish, French, and Italian poets, in their illustra- 
tions of the fair, the fleeting, and the beautiful, 
to the rose. 

3urns, in a rapturous description of his ‘‘ bon- 
nie lassie, says: 
‘Her lips are roses wet wi’ dew ;” 


a3 


and in another song, which Scott calls “ beauti- 


fully sweet,” he cries : 
“Oh that m ive were you red rose 
That blooms abune the castle wa’ ; 
And I mysel’ a drop o’ dew 


Into her bonnie breast to fa’ !”’ 


Browne, describing his mistress in grief, says, 
in a splendid comparison : 


‘‘A stream of tears upon her fair cheek flows 


As morning-dews upon the damask-rose,’’ etc 
Shakspeare, in Richard IIL, after the murder 
of the two infant princes in the Tower, by Sir 
John Tyrrel, says: 
‘¢Their 


Which in their 


ips were four red roses on a stalk , 


ummer beauty kissed each other.’ 
Woman’s heart, one poet says, is like the fair 
and opening rose that 


* Blushes to the morning sun: ”’ 


and warm and passionate love a 


ted, red rose, without the thorn.”’ 


The Hon. R. H. Wilde, in a charming little 
effusion, which first appeared in Greek, makes 
the rose the emblem of human life. 


My life is 


That opens 


ike the 


suminer rose 
to the morning sky 
And ere the shades of evening close, 
Is scattered on the ground to die 


Yetont 


The softest 


sse’s humble bed 
lews of night are shed. 
As if she w such waste to see— 


But none shail drop a tear for me,”’ ete. 


Blooming beauty, not irradiated by sense or 
wit, has been compared by a certain facetious 


lady-poet to a “lapful of clustering roses with- 
out stems,”’ 
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The Italians have ever been excessively de- 
voted to the cultivation of the rose; and some 
of our finest varieties, as the Double Levantine 
and the like, have been imported from that 
lovely clime. 

Tasso often speaks of the “rose impearled in 
morning dew ;”’ and he somewhere says that “all 
Italy is now what Pestum was, a bed of vines 
and roses.’’ 

The rose is a term of endearment among this 
fanciful people; and many of their prettiest 
names are derived from it, as “* Rosa,”’ ** Rose,” 
** Rosetta,”’ 


” Rosina, ” 


a little Rose; “ Rosabella,” a fair 


Rose: “Rosalin,” ‘ Roseana,” ete.: 


“Rhoda,” meaning Roses, is from the Greek. 

The rural custom of crowning young beauty 
with chaplets and garlands of roses, at fétes and 
festivals, is of very ancient origin, and is sane- 
tioned by the authority of Solomon, whg, if we 
may credit the Apocrypha, eaid to his people, on 


a glad occasion, 


‘Let us crown ourselves with rosebuds before they are 


withered.—WIs. ii. 8 


The rose is now used with us on all occasions, 
whether gladsome or gay, or sober or sad. It 
is twined around the glossy ringlets of the bloom- 
ing bride at the marriage festival; it decorates 
the lofty mansion and the lowly cottage; it is 
strown around the silent dwelling of the dead. 

Gentle reader! as you behold the roses of 
June blushing around you, and cherish in your 
soul the sweet memories and associations which 
they bring, lift up your heart in grateful adora- 
tion to that glorious God who spreads with 
liberal hand this beauty at your feet, and who in 


“p 


love also presents to you the “ Rosz or SHaron” 
for a decoration, whose resplendence and whose 
glory fadeth never! 


$I SEI 


Tur Sivete Look To Curist.—“ Why,” asks 
the illustrious Vinet, “cannot we accustom your 
eyes and our own to that simple looking towards 
Jesus which has been the strength and unction 
of believers in all ages? Why cannot we im- 
print on your souls and on our own the salutary 
impression, that all the trials, perplexities, and 
difficulties of the Christian life vanish away in 
this blessed unity of the Christian look?” 


FRANKLIN says, “A poor man must work to 
find meat for his stomach; a rich one, to find 
stomach for his meat.” 















THE ANTIQUITIES OF AMERICA. 


Tuat a race far superior to the aborigines ex- | 


isted on this continent at the time of its disco- 
very, and once inhabited the country between 
the Mississippi and the Pacific, is no longer a 
matter of doubt. Although they have disap- 
peared and left no written record of their exist- 


ence, the work of their hands still remains to | 


attest the high state of advancement they had 
attained. Ruined cities and fortifications, re- 
servoirs, paved roads, and pyramids, are being 
brought to light, and are exciting antiquaries 
throughout the land to research. A most deeply 
interesting discovery in this connection has re- 
cently been made, Traditions preserved among 
the natives of New Mexico kave long told of the 
existence of a great city in ruins, and called by 
them Gran Quivira, somewhere in the recesses of 
their country; but nothing definite has been 
known regarding it until very recently. Itisnow 
ascertained that there is such a city, desolate and 
in the midst of a desert, and bearing evidence of 
having once been inhabited by a superior race 
of men. Atarecent meeting of the Maryland 
Historical Society, a letter, dated Fort Fillmore, 
New Mexico, January 15, 1853, from Colonel D. 
S. Miles, of the U.S. Army, was read, and ex- 
cited very deep and lively interest among the 
members present. The material portion of the 
letter is as follows: 

Lieutenant Abert, of the Topographical En 
gineers, is the only oflicer of the army who ever 
had the opportunity of visiting Gran Quivira. 
He went to a deserted village called Abo, in lat. 
34 deg. 25 min., lon. 106 W., and says he was 
within fourteen miles of it, and its direction was 
east. This may be correct; but my information 
would lead me to infer that it lies farther eouth 
and east from Abo, Since I wrote the article in 
the Arkansas paper, I have accidentally become 
acquainted with an old man named Campbell, 
who is represented as a respectable and truthful 


man, who has visited Quivira on two occasions— | 


the first time, in 1839, when he was run off by 
the Indians; the next, in 1842, with a larger 
party, and staid there a week, exploring or dig- 
ging here and there for treasure. I will, as far 
as my Memory permita, give you his description 
in his own words: 

He found the site of the Gran Quivira on a 
mesa or table-land, situated on the north-west 
point of the Sacramento mountains, having the 
appearance of a large and populous city, regu- 
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larly laid out in wide streets, at right angles. 
He supposes the city in length to be at least 
three miles, running north-east to south-west, 
and half a mile in breadth; some of the houses, 
in part, still standing, and built of hewn stone. 
There are clear indications of the size of the 
houses, and many of them are of a very large 
size, or at least cover much ground. One he 
thought he recognized as a palace, another as 
a temple, or place of worship; and here he 
thought it most probable he would find the 
treasure, 

He sounded about and discovered a hollow 
place; cleared away the dirt, and reached a 
floor; dug through it, thinking he was getting 
into a cellar, but found a room entirely empty, 
about sixteen to eighteen feet square, with pol- 
ished walls, and with paintings or colored figures 
all over it, and ascertained for the first time that 
he was then on a level with the street, which is 
now ten or fifteen feet below the present surface. 
He and party used this as a dwelling while at 
the place. He dug at another place, which he 
supposed to be at the altar, and came to a flat 
rock. He was sure of a prize, raised the rock, 
and found in a carved-out hole in the solid rock 
the skeleton of a human body, Indian in appear- 
ance, the whole perfect, but which in a few 
moments, by exposure to the air, dissolved, not 
leaving a particle of evidence of a human corpse 
but fine dust. On digging farther at that place 
he found four such vaults and human skeletons. 

He abandoned the town, went back to the 
hils, and found a eave, but, on opening the 
mouth, discovered it to be the shaft of a mine. 
This he followed for nearly a quarter of a mile, 
seeing throughout evidences of a shining mineral 
on all sides. At the end of the shaft was a small 
chamber, where he found a crowbar of some 
metal, but not of ron, quite black, a chisel, and a 
hammer, or kind of axe, also black, and a curious 
kind of earthen vessel. He left these things 
where he found them, and returned to the town. 
In rambling around the western part, he found 
what was the reservoir, in the form of an ellipse ; 
its axis must be one hundred and fifty yards in 
length, its breadth at least eighty, and its depth 
about fifty feet, paved bottom and sides with 
hewn stone. At the southernmost end of the 
reservoir was a very large house of cut stone, 
several stories high, which seems to have been a 
place of arms, and intended as a guard-house, to 
defend this pond of water, as at regular intervals 
there were long slits and a kind of portholes left 
in the wall. The walls are four feet thick. One 
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corner, perhaps half, of this house is still stand- ) 


ing. There is no water or wood 
Quivira. 
miles is a desolate plain of sand. 
ern end of the reservoir the aqueduct comes in; 
this he followed to the White Mountains, forty 


miles in a north-west direction. It is through- 
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near Gran | 
The whole country around for many | 
At the north- || 


out its length faced with small cut stone (not | 


brick) both on the sides and bottom, and eement- 
ed. In width it is about twelve feet, and about 
ten feet in depth; sufficient to carry a mountain 
stream which no longer runs through it, owing 
to the obstruction of rubbish at its mouth, but 
which now pursues its course to the Peeos river. 
There is also a deep paved avenue leading di- 
rectly east from Gran Quivira, near one hundred 
feet in width, which Mr. Campbell followed forty 
miles, and he left it, supposing it to be a road 
which led to About 
Quivira, on the northern side of the road, he 
At Gran 
Quivira there is an abundance of painted pottery 


Nacogdoches, in Texas. 
found quite a large village in ruins. 


and earthen vessels, but he found no metallic 


ones, 
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THE RED SEA. 


From “Sa 


red =Tableaux.”’ 


Tue leading idea in this tremendous scene is 
REDEMPTION—Pharaoh was destroyed, that Israel 
might be redeemed: the leading characteristics 
of the events are sublimity and terror. 

When the Lord looked through the pillar of 
fire and of the cloud, and troubled the host of 
the Egyptians; when, at the outstretched rod of 
Moses, the sea returned to his strength, and the 
waters engulfed the chariots, and the horsemen, 
and all the host of Pharaoh; and when upon the 
seashore that vast army were caat pale and life 
less, it was indeed an unequalled scene of terror 

The people he ard, 
took hold on the 
lukes of Edom were amazed: the mighty men 
of Moab, trembling took hold upon them; all 
the inhabitants of Canaan me)ted away. 

It is, therefore, the more delightful, to be 
assured that the main end of these terrific eventa 


and were afraid; sorrow 


inhabitants of Palestina; the 


was not wrath, but redemption to the people of 


God, and good-will towards man, 








THE RED SEA. 


The interests of humanity and of the kingdom 
of God on earth were then at stake. Notwith- 
standing the terrors of the Flood, the nations 
were fast revolting from the worship of the one 


| true God, and sinking into polytheism and all its 


Egypt, the lead- 
ing kingdom of the world, was a prominent 
The claims of Jeho- 


pollutions and abominations. 


leader in this great revolt. 


| vah to be the only true God, and his demand for 


the liberation of his people, when presented in 


| the court of Egypt, were rejected with scorn by 


her haughty king. The miracles of Moses were 
of no avail; the magicians of Egypt, acting in 
the names of their false gods, pretended to equal 
The insulting reply of Pharaoh was: I 
know not the Lord; neither wil] I let the peo- 


ple go. 


them. 


An issue was thus made before the world, in 
the great polytheistic controversy, which was to 
rage for thousands of years. A disclosure of 
divine power was needed, adapted to overawe 
the guilty partisans of idolatry, and to decide 
the question in behalf of the God of Israel. 

God had foreseen and had prepared for this 
issue. Under his providence Egypt had in- 
creased in wealth and power, and Pharaoh had 


Yet 
he and his kingdom worshipped false gods, and 


become the mightiest monarch of the age. 


rejected the demands of Jehovah. There was a 
need, therefore, that the world should be made 
to know that neither his power, nor that of his 
kingdom, nor that of his false gods couid defend 
him against the wrath of that Almighty Being 
whom he defied. And God ordered events with 
an intent that such a display should be made, 
This is the fearful import of the words of God 
to Pharaoh: I will send all my plagues on thee, 
and upon thy people, that thou mayest know 
that there is none like me in all the earth. And 
in very deed, for this cause have I raised thee 
up, to show in thee my power; and that my 
name may be deelared through all the earth. 
These terrible denunciations of God were lite- 
rally fulfilled 
by the fire of his anger, and prostrated by the 


Idolatrous Egypt was consumed 


tempest of his wrath. Pharaoh, often and deeply 
moved, yet as often refused to submit and obey. 
At last, when the firat-born were smitten, Egypt, 
in terror and desperation, drove out the people 
of God: 


her unrelenting king girded on his armor, and 


and yet, unwilling to lose his slaves, 


summoned his hosts, to pursue the fugitives. 
Soon they were overtaken. On each side moun- 
tains enclosed them: behind them came the ene- 


my, before them was the sea. 

















Now, then, the time had come for the econclud- 
ing act of this great drama of divine retribution. 

And the angel of God which went before the 
camp of Israel, removed and went behind them; 
and the pillar of the cloud went from before 
their face, and stood behind them: and it came 
between the camp of the Egyptians and the camp 
of Israel. To the one it was a cloud and dark- 
ness; to the other it gave light, so that the one 
‘ame not near the other all the night. 


Then, at the word of God, was the rod of 
Moses extended; the sea was divided, and the 
waters stood up like a wall on the right hand 
and on the left. Cheered by the light of God, 
the people of Tsrae] passed rapidly through. 
Troubled and dismayed by his frown, the Egyp- 
tians moved heavily on, till in terror they said, 
Let us flee; for the Lord fighteth for Israel, and 
against us. 

Then said the Lord unto Moses, Stretch out 
And Moses stretched 
forth his hand, and the waters returned, and 


thine hand over the sea. 


covered the chariots, and the horsemen, and all 
the host of Pharaoh; there remained not so 
much as one of them. 

“Thus the Lord saved Israel] that day out of 
the hand of the Egyptians; and Israel saw the 


Egyptians dead on the seashore.” 


Thus was the honor of the one only and true 
God, the Creator of all things, gloriously vindi- 
cated in the midst of the idolatrous nations of 
the world. The issue was made with no feeble 
nation, with no obscure and powerless monarch. 
Egypt was the head of the idolatrous world, and 
Pharaoh was the head of Egypt. The god of 
this world, the great author of idolatry, had no 
more powerful organization through which to 
By this 


one blow, then, God not only broke the head of 


sustain his systems of impious revolt. 


idolatrous nations, but of the primal author of 
all revolt from God: and, in the doom of Pha- 
raoh and of Egypt, made a clear disclosure of 
his own final doom, and that of his whole king- 
dom, 

Not only, then, have we here a seene of na- 
tional redemption and of judgment on a haughty 
human foe of God, but a bright foreshadowing 
These 


wonderful events are a series of transparencies 


of the future destinies of the universe, 


through which we behold, in the distant future, 
the final redemption of the Church of God from 
ondage to the author of all evil, and her eternal 
reception to the kingdom of God, 

Indeed, the very song by which Moses com- 
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memorated this redemption is employed, under 
the guidance of inspiration, to commemorate the 
future triumps of the Church over all her foes, 
and the complete Victory of the kingdom of God: 


When the seer of beheld the sea of 


glass, mingled with fire, upon it stood the vie- 


Patmos 


tors over the beast--that most terrifie organiza- 
“And 


they sing the song of Moses, the servant of God, 


tion of Satan—having the harps of God. 


| and the song of the Lamb.”’ 


The form of the conflict, indeed, changes; but 
to 
Each victory in the series pretigures and 
The hallelu- 


jahs that celebrate the final victory shall be sung 


the main combatants are the same from age 
age. 


foretokens all that are to come. 


in the very words of this earliest triumphal song. 
The final result, too, of all the victories of God 
shall be the same. 

As the anthem rises loud from unnumbered 
harps and voices, “(Great and marvellous are thy 
works, Lord God Almighty ; just and true are 
thy ways, thou King of saints,” the holy universe 
shall respond, “ Who shall not fear thee, O Lord, 
and glorify thy name! for thou only art holy: 
and 
thee; for thy judgments are made 

Had no effort 
such displays of terror and wrath would have 


But so long 


for all nations shall come worship before 
manifest.” 
to dishonor God, 


been made 


been needless. as 8U h efforts are 
continued, so long as a single revolter from the 


Holy One remains unsubdued, 


kingdom of the 
the developin nt of the terrors of God will not 
cease. Lut when he hath put dowr all opposing 
power, and rule, and authority, then cometh the 
end, and God shall once more be all in all. 

How sublime, then, how full.of instruction, 
are these ancient events? In themselves majes- 
tie and impressive, they shine in new splendor, 


sults 


when seen in their relations to those final rs 
which they foreshadow and predict. 

Let it be our chief desire to « scape from those 
hosts that are destined to ruin, and to be num- 
bered with the hosts of the redeemed in the final 
victory of God; and let each, without ceasing, 
offer the prayer, 


wicked; 
favor that thou bearest unto thy peo} le. 


“Gather not my soul with the 
but remember me, O Lord, with the 
O visit 
me with thy salvation, that I may see the good 
of thy chosen, that I may rejoice in the gladness 
of thy nation, that | may glory with thine inhe- 
ritance.’ 

Then, whilst all the enemies of God per ish by 
of 


Pharaoh and his hosts, ‘the righteous shall shine 


an overthrow still more terrific than that 


in the kingdom of their Father.” 


forth as the sua, 








BREAD CAST ON THE WATERS. | 


Nor long since, we were disecoursing with a 
friend on the frequent interpositions of Provi- 
dence, in order to establish the veracity and in- 
spiration of the Holy Word, when he related the 
following history, of which he had personal know- 
ledge: 

In a country town in England, not many years 
since, a man having twosons, nearly of age, died, 


leaving to them and his pious wife a comfortable 


estate. The young 


Toen soon dissi pated their 
portion, and no small share of the widow’s pro- 


perty. She tried various expedients to secure a 
pittance from their grasp ; but foreseeing that all 
would soon be gone, and no one the better, she 
resolved that she would make one offering to the 
Lord, while it was in her power. She accord- 
ingly paid over to the Treasurer of a Missionary 


Her 


this, reviled 


Society twenty pounds sterling. wicked 


and extravagant sons, hearing of 
her, and deelared that the money might as well 


“ And this,” said 
she, “‘is what I thought; for God says, ‘ Cast thy 


have been thrown into the sea. 


bread upon the waters, and after many days shalt 
thou find it again ;’” and added, “This money may 
do us all more good by-and-by than it will at 
present.” 

When all that t is could obtain had been 


hese so 


spent in riotous living, they both enlisted in the 
ed to India. 


The regiment of the 


army, aud were orde) 
elder one was stationed 
far up the Ganges, but not beyond the circuit of 
There the 


Ther soldier found a, 
man of God, who directed him to the great Sa- 


missionary efforts 
crifice of the cross, as the only hope for inquiring 
He 


as the Scripture hath sai 


first-fruits unto God 


believed on the Lord Jesus Christ 
} 


sinners. 
, and beeame a kind of 
in that regiment. Mean- 
time the praying mother at home had been plead- 
ing with God that her prodigal sons might yet 
return unto their Heavenly Father, even if they 
returned to the 
While tl 


rep, as the patriarch of 


never embraces of maternal 


affection us she prayed for her child- 


Uz sacrificed for his sons 


} 
‘ 


and daughters after their festal seasons, aletter was 


brought her by the post, written by the elder son, 


announcing the fact of his conversion, his deep 
contrition for his past wickedness, and especially 


mourning over his cruel and undutiful eonduet 
7 


to his aged and widowed mother. 


the letter dropped 


Half unread, 
from her trembling hands, 


and with tears streaming down her furrowed 


face, she exclaimed 
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that twenty pounds! God be praised, here is 


that bread again, found after many days.” 

This converted son was subsequently removed 
to Fort William, near Calcutta, and there he 
found, to his surprise, his younger brother, but, 
to his grief, he was yet the slave of his sins, and 
an enemy to God. 

He soon, however, succeeded in leading this 
youth to hear a Baptist missionary, who regu- 
larly officiated to the garrison, and the Spirit and 
the Word said to the poor lost soul, ‘‘ Come ;”’ 
the 


mother at home was saying, ‘‘Come ,” 


minister said, “‘Come,” and the praying 
and when 
he could find no other refuge from the wrath to 
come, he also said, “I will arise, and go to my 
Father.” 


and there was 


Then was there joy again in heaven ; 


y on earth, 


io 
J 
“On India’s coral strand,’ 


and 


filed with unsp wwle joy. Here 1 y 


both baptized, and almost immediately, the cho- 


two outcasts from happin home were 


were 


| lera seized on the first-born heir, and he triumpb- 


| antly entered into the joy of his Lord. 


| over her last and only 


Long and long had a mother’s anxieties yearned 
prop, for the brothers did 
not both leave at once; ship after ship arrived 
from India, and one post after another walked 


| through the village, but, alas! not a line for the 


| fainting widow ; and when hope was almost ex- 


piring in the utter desolation and poverty around 
her, a large package was brought in, containing 
a substantial token of filial love, and a full account 
of the happy death of her first-born, and the 
of 


preaching of a missionary. 


the second, under the 
“ Ah t? 


just utter, through deep and overwhelming emo- 


blessed eon version 


she could 


tion, “what a faithful God 1 have trusted in! 
Those twenty pounds again! Oh, it is enough, 
enough |” 

The missionaries at Serampore discovered, im 
the surviving convert, unusual indications of 
talent that might, by suitable cultivation, be of 
use in the ministry, and they obtained his dis- 
charge from the army, instructed him for a year 
or two, and encouraged him to preach, 

The lamp of life was burning low in the worn- 
out socket of the aged mother’s earthly taber- 
nacle, and she was waiting in humble and patient 
hope for the day and the hour of her departure. 
... The day had disappeared, the serenity of 
evening shade wasenwrapping the face of nature, 
the latch was down, and the “old family sible 


had been laid quietly on the stand,” and, lean 


Ob, that twenty pounds! j ing on her old oaken arm-chair, the mother 
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heard a gentle tap at the door; but before she | 


could rise and reach it, she was seized in the 
arms of a son! and for a moment neither could 
give utterance to their feelings. The sacred 
avenues of maternal and filial affection were 
closed, but only to be fully overflowed, and then, 
in strains that cannot be written, they recounted 
to each other the mighty acts of divine goodness. 
Again and again, exultingly said the venerable 
matron, “ Those twenty pounds have been found! 
Ah, but for those twenty pounds I might have 
gone down sorrowing to the grave. Three times 
over has the Lord brought them back to me. 
‘Bless the Lord, O my soul, and forget not all 
his benefits !’” 

This younger son left at home an affectionate 
wife, and, under a high sense of duty, and a re- 


love, he had returned to England, and thus he | 


had the pvleasure of becoming to her as a son 
alive fr: be dead. He became subsequently 


a useful and honored pastor, and is now an able 


minister of the New Testament. 





CHRISTIAN ENTHUSIASM. 


Tur true reason why the world ever charges 


The solemn facts which the Bible reveals, and 
which the light of eternity will fully disclose, 
are disbelieved, and therefore the emotions 
awakened by those facts are treated as idle tales. 


In no other way is it possible to account for the 


morbid sensitiveness which is so common as to 


powerful religious affections. But let Christians 
convinee the ungodly that facts, solemn and 
awful, but unquestionable facts, have awakened 
these emotions, and the most careless and most 
hardened will cease to blame them for being in 
earnest. No one would censure, for the intensi- 
ty of his emotions, the man whose house is in 
flames, and who is watching the operations of 
the fire-brigade while they are attempting to 
reach the windows where his wife and children 
are imploring help, and expecting that each 
minute of delay will be fatal: under such cir. 
cumstances, no amount of feeling, no violence of 
But let 


a Christian, who is a husband or a parent, be 


gesture, would be thought extravagant. 


notwithstanding all the 


deeply moved because 
efforts that are made for their benefit, the mem 


bers of his household show no signs of conver- 


sion, and wherefore is he regarded as an enthu- 
elast f 





| of the regenerate. 


1} ” 
| merry.” 


i by even fatal effects. 


| os 
} air, 


| staff of the family was gone. 


her babes from pauperism. 


| she never closed her eyes, and then she 


Secause the world disbelieves the threat- | 


enings of God, and therefore heeds not “the lake 
which burneth with fire and brimstone.” 


The same scepticism which frowns on compas- 


| sion for the impenitent, also scowls on the joy 
|| and peace in believing which are the birthright 


A little worldly prosperity 


| is expected to make a man very happy, and no 
| one wonders at the satisfaction which accompa- 


nies the resolution, “I will pull down my barns 


and build greater, and there will I bestow all 
| my fruits and my goods; and I will say to my 
| soul, Soul, thou hast much goods Jaid- up for 


many years; take thine ease, eat, drink, and be 
Luke xii. 18, 19. 


stance in which sudden prosperity was followed 


I remember an in 


An industrious couple 


| were at the same time seized with a malignant 
turning affection for ber whom he had vowed to || 


fever. They were placed in separate rooms, but 


within hearing of each other. Their mutual 


| inquiries were almost incessant, till delirium in 


both ended all anxiety. The husband died and 


was buried, while the wife was in a state of utter 


unconsciousness. When she began to recover 


| her reason, the first indication of its return was, 


the affectionate inquiry, “ My dear !—my love!— 


| are you better ?’’ but there was no voice, no reply. 


She became alarmed. To keep her quiet, the 


| nurse told her that her husband was better, but 
Christians with enthusiasm is, seeret infidelity, || 


that the dovtor had sent him away for change of 
This falsehood satisfied her for several days, 


| and then she awoke to the overwhelming con- 


sciousness of her bereavement, and found herself 


the widowed mother of five children, with little 


prospects of any thing but the workhouse——the 
She was, however, 
a woman of spirit, and she roused herself to exer- 
tion. Early and late she toiled to keep together 
the little business that remained, and in part she 
but still, 


by diligence and frugality, she kept herself and 


succeeded. It was a hard struggle ; 


Thus things conti 


nued, till one morning the postman brought her 
| a letter from the executors of an old gentleman, 


| a distant relation of her late husband, but of 


whom she had never heard, and of whom, of 
course, she had no expectations, informing her 
of his death, and that he had left her eight hun- 
dred pounds. This sudden reverse of fortune was 


|| too much for her to bear; for a whole fortnight 


Her death was universally attributed to excess 


| ive joy; and though many lamented it for the 


sake of her children, none seemed to think it 
strange; certainly not one was heard to remark 


on the evils of property, or found to opine that 
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an unexpected legacy is a very dangerous thing. 
Now, suppose that instead of being in straitened 
circumstances she had been in deep anxiety about 
her soul, and that instead of being informed of a 
legacy of eight hundred pounds, she had obtained 
an assurance of her acceptance with God, and 
that in consequence of such assurance joy had 
kept her awake for a fortnight, at the end of 
which she died, what would the world have said 
thenf How rife would have been the imputa- 
tions of extravagance and fanaticism! And why 


would the censure, withholden in the one case, 


be awarded in the other? Simply because in 
the first instance the facts are admitted, and in 
the second they are disbelieved. And such, in 
truth, amidst all the reverence which they pre- 
tend for religion, is the infidelity of a large por- 


tion of the unconverted. 
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THE UNCERTAINTY OF LIFE. 
Anour six months since, as we were gailing on 
the of the 
bound, after having doubled Cape Horn, and 


broad expanse ocean, hofheward- 
surmounted the difficulties and dangers incident 
to such a voyage; having experienced bad wea- 
ther and head-winds, we were welcomed with 
the south-east trades. Each heart was rejoiced at 
the thoughts of once more returning to his na- 
tive shore, and receiving the embraces of those 
who were near and dear to him by the ties of 
nature; the brother to clasp the affectionate sis- 
ter to his breast, and let the tear of joy fall on 
the boy once more to behold his 
the 


the husband to embrace with rap 


bosom 
DOBOTH 5 


her 


tender mother greet him with welcome 


smile of joy ; 
tures of delight the partner he had chosen, and 
relate to her by the fireside the dangers he had 
overcome, the anxieties he had felt concerning 


her dui 


ing the absence of a three years’ voyage. 
Such was the scene on board the ship. 
moonlight evening; each sail swelled its bosom 
to th ze; the sea was smooth, and the vesse] 


ore 4 


seemed to glide on the surface like some fairy 


form with nymph-like grace, now and then gen 


tly plunging her bows, as if in token of respect 


to the God of the sea) The moon was playing 
with the ripple on the waters, which added 
grandeur and solemnity to the scene. 

Such was the scene on board the good ehip 
when the awful catastrophe took place which | 


) : 


am about to relate. 


UNCERTAINTY 


lt was a F 


The King of Terrors with § 


upliited hands had overtaken us, and marked i inhabitants of the de« p pass by his watery grave, 
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out his victim from among the crew. The bell 
The watch were 
It was 


had just announced the hour. 
relieved, and each man to his duty. 
heard by all on board—some to retire and dream 
of their friends, and some to pace the deck and 
There was one on 
board who heard that bell toll for the last time ; 
it was his funeral-dirge; it called him on deck 
for the last time. 
than half an hour he would be called from time 
No; 
he had just indulged in the hope that in a stated 


guard her from all dangers. 


But was he aware that in less 


to eternity f his thoughts were on home ; 
period of days he should enjoy the society of 
But his 


days were all numbered ; his glass was run out, 


that partner who was dear to him, 


and the King of Kings summoned him to appear 


before his tribunal to give an account of his 
stewardship. 
all the 
Being 


I had been conversing with bim 
evening; he seemed cheerful and lively. 
a fine evening, I went forward, and was 
sitting on the bows conversing with one of the 
men, and watching the progress of the ship 
through the water, as she made the white foam ex- 
tend around her prow, when suddenly we saw a 
school of porpoises. We immediately shouted 
‘ Porpoises,” as is customary on shipboard when 
any come around the ship, as they are very palata- 
ble after having subsisted on salt provisions for 
any length of time. In an instant all hands were 
on the forecastle of the ship, some with harpoons 
and some ready tobaul. The unfortunate person 
who is the subject of this sad tale went out on 
the martingale with a harpoon in his hand, 
when the Captain, joking, said, “ Why don’t you 
fasten ?”’ He #y 
That chance came: he fastened to the 


porpoise, when, losing his balanee, he fell over- 


replied, am waiting for a 


chance.” 
board into the briny deep in an instant. I saw 
him fall, and immediately ran aft to clear away 
a boat. The man at the belm brought the ship 
to the wind; in an instant every sail was aback, 
and the gallant ship that but a moment before 
was sailing at the rate of five miles per hour, now 
lay dormant. The unfortunate man rose to the 
surface of the water and cried for help: he could 
notswim. The Captain threw a frame to him, 
but he In an instant two boats 
He 


swered the Captain again, and again he answered; 
gain, g 


regard: d it not. 


were in the water. rose again and an- 


but lastly ope loud shriek was heard, and all 


hushed. Oh! that shriek, it rings in my ears 


now. The sea closed over him for ever, and he 
now sleeps in the coral grave beneath the dark- 
blue wave. No stone marks the spot, but the 
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and ships eail over him, without disturbing his 
repose. But when the last trump shall sound, 
his bed of shell shall hold him no more, He 
shall arise with the.thousands that now sleep 
beneath the surface of the great deep. And oh 
that he may be accepted in the day when Christ 
shall make up his jewels, and reign with him 
for ever! 


| spoken; all was as stil] as death, every one try- 


| ing to catch a sound from the waters. 


But all 
was silent as the grave. They were unwilling to 
give up the pursuit, but lastly they returned 
with sorrow depicted on their countenances. 


| The ship was filled away again, and she skipped 


\| 


| again o’er the mighty deep, bearing many sor- 


rowful friends of the one who but a short time 


The boats returned slowly; not a word was '' ago enjoyed their society. 
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Tue Swiss Home is the subject of our second || Chinese character. 


engraving. 


those mountainous regions. Its wild scenery 


reminds us of the words of Goldsmith: 


‘¢ Turn we to convey, 
Where rougher climes a nobler race display ; 
Where the bleak Swiss their stormy mansions tread, 
And force a churlish soil for scanty bread.” 


Traveller. 


CuINEsE ENCAMPMENT. 


represents the interior of a Chinese encamp- | 


ment. It is a curiosity, as it exhibits their man- 
The tents, 


the guards, the horsemanship, the banners, the 


ners and customs in military affairs. 


obvious irregularity, are all in keeping with true 


CHINESE PAGODA 


a“ 
Ge 


iscellann. 


Every nation has its marked 


It is a beautiful representation of | peculiarities—none more so than the inhabitante 
!| of the Celestial Empire. 


Tue annexed cuts are taken from a work en- 
titled China and the English, published by R. T. 


Young. It is one of Abbott's interesting series, 


| China is attracting so much attention just now 


Our third engraving | 
| ble interest. 


throughout Christendom, that any views of the 
peculiarities of that country seem to have a dou- 


A Chinese city presents a strange 


| appearance, and a Chinese junk is a most gro- 
| tesque kind of craft, flat-bottomed, wall-sided, 


with a high, square, open stern, far too large in 
proportion to the other part of the hulk, the 


CHINESE JUNK AND LARGE. 
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bluff bows turning in after the shape of a fiddle- || that the junk, as the Chinese say, may be ena- 
head, On each bow is painted a monstrous eye, || bled to see her way through the water in the night 





A uitrLe way above Whampoa village, which 


’ 


is about fourteen miles below Canton, is a Chi- 


nese pagoda, said to be one Of the highest in the 
province, It is situated on alittle mound, which 
you pass very near in going up the river. It is 
nine stories in height, surrounded by a sort of 
balcony or look-out, which may be two hundred 
feet from the ground. It is built entirely of a 
gray-colored stone, of a circular form, each story 
surrounded with a gallery, and regularly de- 
creasing in circumference as they rise from the 
lower one, which may be forty feet through. It 
bears marks of being of very ancient date, the 
stone being of a sort of dirty buff color, similar 
to old marble. Trees and shrubs are growing 
out from the nooks and crevices that abound all 
over the building, and from the top of the pa- 
goda there are two or three pretty large trees 
growing out. From the bottom of the building, 
inside, you can look to the top, there being 
no stairway, and the only way of ascending it 
being by means of a small ladder, which you 
may drag up with you from story to story. The 
walls inside are covered witha sort of porcelain, 
painted rudely in figures of flying dragons and 
other fantastical and ludicrous Chinese devices. 
It has a magnificent and, at the same time, a 
desolate and melancholy appearance, built, as it 
must have been, at an immense expenditure of 
time and labor, and for some idolatrous purpose, 
rearing its lofty height far above every thing 
around it—a monument of wasted labor and mis- 
directed skill, and strangely contrasting with the 
thousand scenes of misery and wretched suffer 
ing within view of it. Its base is surrounded 


with some few miserable hovels, the abode of 


CHINESE 





~ : — = pi 
a 
CITY. 


twenty or thirty half-starved wretches, in rags 
and filth, and all the horrors of a squalid pen- 
ury. Such is a heathen temple, gray with age 
and crumbling to ruin—fit emblem of the de- 
grading influence of idolatry. 


SEcRETS BETWEEN Huspanp anv. Wire.—There 
should be no secrets between husband and wife; 
for since the wife has been taken into partner- 
ship, she, of course, has an equal interest in the 
“concern,’’ and has aright to put such questions 
to her husband in relation to the “standing af- 
fairs” as she desires; and if the husband is what 
he ought to be, satisfactory answers will be 
given. This is one of the principal causes why 
there is disunity and unpleasantness between 
husband and wife—the latter is kept from know- 
ing that which she has a right to know. The 


| husband who is not willing to make a confidant 


of a faithful and deserving wife, is not entitled 
to the name of husband. For who, more than 
she, is deserving of confidence? Did the husband 


| more generally consult with his interested and 





care-taking companion, and ask her advice in 
matters pertaining to the management of a 
family, there is sufficient reason to believe that 
greater degree of prosperity and happiness would 
attend the married pair in their connubial 
journey. 

It is necessary that there should be unity of 
feeling between husband and wife, and that there 
should be confidence reposed in each other, for 
the journey of life cannot otherwise be made 
pleasant and cheerful. Long years are passed by 
many in the connubial state who do not in reali- 
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ty know what the real, solid enjoyments of a 
wedded life are—do not know what. they may 
be. And why? 
barrier between the two joined together, which 


Because there seems to be a 


neither will condescend to step over or break 
down; hence the common age of man is often 
lived out by many of our fellow-creatures with- 
out having experienced the sweets of domestic 
felicity. 


ANECDOTE OF FREDERICK THE GREAT.—The Am- 
sterdam Gazette mentions the following fact :— 
“A soldier of Silesia, convicted of stealing cer- 
tain offerings to the Virgin Mary, was doomed 
He denied 
the theft, saying that the Virgin, from pity, pre- 


to death as a sacrilegious robber. 


The affair was 
brought before the King, who asked the Popish 


sented, him with the offerings. 


divines whether, according to their religion, the 


miracle was impossible. They replied that the 


— ——~- »@._- 
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Ecyrpt, Past AND PRESENT. By Rev. Joseph P. Thompson. 


This elegant and finely-written volume, which we noticed 


in advance of its publication, by inserting some of the en 
gravings in the Miscellany of our May number, has been 
ssued in a neatand attractive form. With the author’s 
graphic style of composition, his close observation his 
faithiul deseriptions, together with the deep interest of the 

14) 


fu t itself, and the beautiful illustrations which embel 


lish its pages, it cannot fail to prove a most attractive 
worl So we bave found it. The student of the Bible 
here finds new confirmations of divine truth, and the Sab 
bath-school teacher new subjects with which to interest 


his class John P. Jewett & Co 


Desromsm iy America. By Richard Hildreth. This vol 

ume takes the form of an inquiry into the nature, results, 
and legal! basis of the slaveholding system in the United 
States. The book seems to be characterized by great 
candor and clear views of the subject No one can read 
it without having juster convictions of moral right be 

tween man and man. It is admirably written, and calcu 
ated to interest both friends and foes of this great institu 
John P. Jewett & Co. 


uon of servitude. 


CHINA AND THE Enousn. A very concise little book on 


the character and manners of the Chinese, as illustrated in 


the history of their intercourse with foreigners. It gives a 


very succinct account of the war with the English some 


irs ago, 


It is derived from the most reliable sources 


I s adorned with many engravings, is got up in a neat 


® e and 


contains much valuable information that can be 


»where else in #0 small a compass. KR, T. Young 
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case was extraordinary, but not impossible. 
“Then,” said the King, “the culprit cannot be 
put to death, because he denies the theft, and 
because the divines of his religion allow the pre- 
sent not to be impossibl: ; but we strictly forbid 
him, under pain of death, to receive any present 
henceforward from the Virgin Mary, or any 
saint whatever.” 


Triumpnu or Art.—One of the most remarkable 
works of art ever accomplished, was done in this 
city on the day of the eclipse. Mr. Root, the well 
known daguerreotypist, assisted by Prof. Loo- 
mis of the University, and Mr. Campbell,(who has 
a fine observatory in Sixteenth street,) succeeded 
in making large and very accurate daguerreotype 
views of the different phases of the eclipse. 
These fine pictures—of course far more accurate 
than the very best of drawings—can be seen at 
Mr. Root’s Gallery, No. 363 Broadway. 


notices. 


SCRIPTURE READINGS By Rev. John Camming, D. I 
This volume is devoted chiefly to Sabbath morning read 
ings on the Old Testament It is on the book of Genesis, 


highly diversified, engaging in style, and full of life and 


spirit. John P. Jewett & Co 
Baker's Scnoo. Music Book. By B. } 


collection of chants, songs, and 


Rel 
paker \ neat 


hymn designed f 


juvenile classes, Common schools, and seminaries. It isa 


complete system of elementary instruction, and, so far ae 


we have been able to eXamine, it 18 most admirably 


adapted to the end. John I’. Jewett & Co 


Danie. : a Model for Young Men. By Rev. W. A. Scott 
p. pd This volum 8 COMposed ¢ is ies Of Lectures by 
the author, on Sabbath evenings, to his own people 
They are clear, persuasive, didacti and we adapted t 


young men. They are full of pa rich in histor) 


cal illustrations RK. Carter & Brothers 
History OF CALIFORNIA, from its Discovery to the Present 
Time. By E. 8. Capron. Californian has attained, and is 
destined to occupy, @ prominent place in the publhe mind 


Its early history, therefore, cannot be too well understood 


This book contains a full description of its elimate, surface 
soil. rivers, towns, beasts, birds, fishes, state of societ’ 


commerce, mines, &c The subject is 80 divided as to pive 


the cream of things in short space Itisa 


John P. Jewett & Co 


mpanied | 


a valuable colored map 


Tag TENT AND THE AR, Of t nu Vatria 
Life. By Re John ¢ gy, DI \ glance at 


index of this book show’ it to be @ lighly Gevolional work 
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well calculated to instruct and cheer the Christian in his 


walk through life, hoiding up the examples of the ancient 


saints as lights to guide him. The gifted auihor goes deey 
into his subjects, and clothes them with precious and sol 
emn thoughts. John P. Jewett & Co. 


FLOWER OF THE Famity: A Book for Girls. We have 
rarely read a more fascina 


xy book, havi 


g such a fine 


mora! effect, and teaching us that religion is a gem that is 


worth possessing, tiilustrates the power of simple piety 
ina young lady in a prac il manner. No young lady can 
read it without wishing to be like her; and we might add, 
no school-gir! can read it without being made better, and 


wiser, and happier, by it. A. D. F. Randolph. 


Lire or Ky J. Hattock. By Rey. Cyrus Yale. This 
boos 13 One of the excellent volumes of the Tract Society, 
and contains also a sketch of the life of Rev. Moses Hal- 


lock We have here a vivid view of the laborers in the 


greal reviwals in 


rinning of the present century. It 
would tend greatly to elevate the standard of piety among 
Christians, iu it could have as Wide a Circulation as some 


of the story books oi the present day. 


Work : or, Plenty to Doand How to Dolt. By Margaret 
Maria Brewste! this book is a practical common sense 
etiort lt is a bri inual of every-day hints to those 


Who commencing life in earnest may yet (feel their need 


of a few plain words about work. A. D, F. Randolph 

KENNEY’S MILLS: or 1¢ Earnest Worker A fine work 
for Sabbath-schovu cu containing much vaiupbie 
instruction and many stories well related to illustrate tacts, 
It is got up in good style and neatly bound A. D. F. Ran 
doiph. 

Vara: or, the Child of Adoption. This is the second 
edition ot § popular boo neatly got up Its excellent 


spirit is an antidote to all sour tempers and irritable dispo 


sions It 18 a be hat may be profitably read by a 
hk. Cart “ 

Tux Mopern H Docrok. By Geo. H. Dadd, M. D 
This is a very inge is, well-arranged work, with a co- 
pious index, piaimy directing the reader to any part of 
the diseased horse ind puolmung oul the remedy so that 
Any LOC whio vs tie about horse docloring as 
( selves Ly U 1 1 oplmon Of Line OK US We 
ave irom @ SOTY Xia INAlior it contains many 


ust Observations on Li ialure, Causes, and treatinent of 
disease and lameness in horses, with iluswauons, John 


P. Jewett & Co, 


VoIces « ' By Jobn Cumming, D. D lhe 
speaking dead are ( lin the eleventh Chapter ot the 
Hebrews The voices [rom ancient days Chiefly constitute 
the volume. ilicy a surring appeals to the Church Mi 
ital. i sludy 0 ese is areal Coinmunion of Bains 
—a pure picture g y { apostolic portraits, and of 
holy men of old Phuis Ok 18 a lively illustrauon of this 
giorious subject. J Jewett & Co. 


HistoORY OF THE /I’KoT! vt CHURCH IN HonGary. This 


work has been transiat R J.J. Craig, BD. D., with 
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| an introduction by Merle D’Aubigné. The deep sympathies 
recently awakened in this country in behalf of down trod 
den H ingary render the appearance Ol this book pecu- 
liarly opportune. It extends from the beginning of the 
Reformation to 1850, and is written in that graphic yet 
matter-oi-fact style so well suited to the subject. It has 

} Special reference to Transylvania. It contains 550 pages, 
and gives us a very clear view of the cause of Protestant- 
ism in Hungary. It should be in the hands of every pas 
tor. Boston : Phillips, Sampson & Co. New-York : James 
C. Derby 


Lyrics BY THE LetreR H.—Poems full of melody, faney, 
and sentiment, embodying the thoughts and feelings of one 

| full of poetic fire, It is the work of no ordinary mind. It 
bears the stamp of genius and talent. The songs are 


graceful, easy, and natural, J. C. Der! y- 


| Parise Sipg.—We have received from Mason Brothers a 
copy of this book. It strikes us that it is not equal in in- 


terest to the Shady Side or Sunny Side. It is a description 


yf a united country parish, and the business part Seems to 





MUSIC. 


We have received from Horace Waters, 333 Broadway, 
Publisher, the following choice and rare pieces of fresh 
music 

1. Sweet Alice Song. By G. Ormagn Beautiful 
Lithograph Vignette 


2. The Modern Belle Song By the Hutchinson Family 
3. Cockade (¢ ity Quickstep By Charles C. Converse. 


4. Tournament Gallop. By L. M. Gottschalk 


The Past. Fantasie. By Henry Murali. 


6. Park Waltzes. By John Fletcher. 
We have just received from Hall & Son, 239 Broadway, 
the following most excellent pieces of music for review : 
1. Village Belle. Song. Poetry by Geo. P, Morris, Esq. ; 
Music by Jane Sloman 


2. Florida Polka Redowa. By Joseph Ascher 
3. Absent Friends. Song. By George Washbourn Mor 
gan 


4. The Crescent Turkish Military Polka. By. Wm. Iucho 


We would call the attention of all lovers of music to the 


following pieces of music, recently published by Berry & 


Gordon, 279 Broadway 


1. The Pine Hill Gallopade. By Wm. C. Wright 


2 The Magic Bell Polka I 


y Francis H. Brown. 


3. The Moonbeam Schottisch, By Francis H. Brown, 


4, The Star of My Home Song 
Cook ; Music by Wm. C. Wright 


Words by Eliza 


5. Vit Pray for Thee. Song. By C. Jarvis 


A NEW AND BRAUTIFUL Map or EvuRore has just been pub- 
ished by Ensign, Bridgman & Fanning, 156 William street. 
It is about two feet square, very accurate, beautiiully en- 
graved and colored, and is exceedingly rich and full, It 
is by far the best map that we have seen for constant re 


n Eu- 


ference to the seat of war, and the great struggle 
op Price, mounted, 75 cts. Sent to order in pocket 


form, post-paid, on the publishers receiving 50 cis 
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sleeping in his island grave, 
The Muses’ call he lists no more; 
Castalia’s spring no more shall lave 
Those lips 
Go, Science 
And o’er |} 
The flowers of thy 
There let perpet 


Soft 


wail thy votary, 
tomb profusely spread 
sweet rosary: 


ial tears be shed. 
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Friend of my soul! a long farewell! 
Yet in sad memory shalt thou live ; 
And oft my throbbing breast shall swell 
For joys this earth no more can give. 
Yet chant for him no requiem ; 
The soul hath rest, and knows no pain: 
aven and whispered him 


to die is gain.” 


Peace came from he 


l'o live is Christ ; 
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YOUNG-AMERICAN 


CHARACTERISTICS. 


BY REV. J. T. TUCEER. 


Concluded from page 178. 


Ir would be a painfully exciting study, could 


we make it from its living authorities, whither | 


precisely we are travelling under our present 
escort of evil precedents, false principles. 


would take us to the first commencements of do- } 


mestic relations, to examine carefully what max- 


ims and rules there bear sway. Remembering 


that every thing in morals and taste, according to | 


its nature, has its right and wrong, we should be 
anxious to ascertain whether the every-day ques- 
tions of disposition, behavior, intercourse, were 


measured by the immutable standard of the just | 


and true, or merely on the mercurial seale of 


out-door decisions. 


of youth by learning whether children or pa- || 


rents held the family sceptre. If a boy or girl 


at two years of age has taken possession of the | 


seat of power, and at ten or twelve has not re- 
signed it, there in all likelihood is the beginning 
of an agency of life-long disturbance in the 
If there be thousands of just such 
incipient rebellions against reason and right 


community. 


feeling in the land, we ean judge of the pros- || 


It is a 
nice thing to steady a pyramid on its apex— 
too nice for successful practice. Nor would it be 
aside from our search to observe concerning 


pects of our future social equilibrium. 


matters of mere taste, whether there was an in- 


telligent effort to dev@op the soul’s innate sense | 


of beauty and fitness, or a slavish sensitiveness 
to the deerees of fashion; whether nature were 
chiefly consulted as the teacher of a true loveli- 


ness, or the quarterly expansions and contrac- | 


tions of a Parisian costume-plate. Overhearing, 
among the older members of a domestic circle, 
the long and eager discussion of some gay party, 
just come off, with a copious admixture of keen 
criticism and malicious satire over the dress and 


bearing, the style and entertainment of the com- 


pany, we might discover where the more youth- || 


ful listeners were taking the lessons of vanity 
and pride, of envy and ill-will, and wasteful ex- 
travagance, to teach again, by-and-by, to their 


It | 
] 
1| 


We could forecast with some | 
accuracy the grown-up destinies of a household || 


i| 


| own offspring, both by precept and example. 
Did that forward lad learn to speak irreverently 
of the gray locks of venerable old age; did he 
| eatch the spirit of revolt against his instructor 
or employer, from contemptuous expressions 
| dropped in his ear by elder men, who forgot who 
was noting every word, every tone of the jest 
Are he 
juvenile germs of evil among us ona fearful 
| seale, like plants growing under the forced heat of 


| and the laugh of rude disrespect? 


| our conservatories, but for no purposes of beauty 
| or usefulness # 

We are a precocious people, and for better or 
We deter- 
| mined to show the world that our doctrine of 


worse, we ripen very early, seem 
popular sovereignty is a perfect philosopher’s 
stone, to transmute whatever it into 
| the shine and the shimmer of gold. And so, 


| that we may all glitter in the general glory, we 


touches 


beat out the precious metal very thin, and lay it 
| over immense varieties of all qualities of sub- 

stances; and in the wondrous flashings of this 
| tinsel, we dream that we are really as costly as 
we are brilliant. We ignore the iron age of 
homespun virtues, of modest worth, and value 


things by their surfaces, We elevate folly and 


|| neglect wisdom; pretension, and forget profi- 


ciency. We run by the doors of truth and pro- 
bity, to huzza at the heels of noisy ambition and 
impudent charlatanry. Quackery and humbug 
| are the twin gods of the million, Thousands act 
as if they believed that a chief end of life is to 

be imposed upon, We seem determined to dis- 
tance competition in our devotion to popular ab 
surdities and vices. Weare a “ fast” people, and 

we rather feel complimented by being told so, 
| Old heads and prudent are in small demand, 


save to make money for the juniors to spend. 


i, The “ Potiphar Papers” are said to be no carica- 


| ture of life in the metropolis. And, as if to 
| outdo even transatlantic dissipation, our gen- 
| teelest circles rather patronize a semi drunken 

| ness as haut ton, which no respectable female 


' gociety in Europe would tolerate even in their 
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titled nobility. Once, though the city might be 


corrupt, the country was pure. But our univer- 
sal railroad communication is much diminishing 
this difference. Rural manners and morals are 
sadly infected with current errors, History 
tells us that, in Rome’s decadence, during a fa 
mine, all the teachers of youth were banished, 
while six thousand dancers were retained as 
being more useful. Whether America, prema- 
turely deerepit through stil] deepening degrada 
tions, shall ever reach that point of debauched 
senility, I know not. But the mistress of the 
world arrived there by much such a road as we 


are filing into with a most ominous temerity, 


Mare Antony’s prostitution of noble powers to 
ignoble uses was the type of an age which he 
and others like him prepared for the effete civil- 
ization of his country. Shakspeare has sketched 
a contrast and a consvmmation in his individual 
career which more than one nation has realized 
in shame, and may again, A subordinate is the 
speaker: 


“Philo. Nay, but this dotage of our generals 
Gas ‘ , 
O’erflows the measure rhose his goodly eyes, \| 


That o'er the files and musters of the war 


Have glowed like plated Mars, now bend, now turn. 
Phe officer an volion of their view 


Upon a tawny front. His captain’s heart, 


Which in t scutiies of great fights hath burst { 
The buckles of his breast, reneges® al! temper, 

And is become the yws and the fan 

To coola gvypsy’s lust Look where they come! 

Take but good note, and you shal! see in him 

The triple pillar of the world transformed 

Into a want ms wD 7 


These pages are a plea for the regulation of 
society by its just rules; for ita establishment 
upon its right basis; for the elevation of that 
which is honorable, and the deep entombment of 
that which is base and vile. It is a shame that 
a glorious young nation like ours should grow 
up a badly spoiled child; that we should be 
represented to the age by the more exceptiona- 
ble types of our character, whether social or 
national. Providence certainly did not create 
our republic that we should stultify and dis- 
grace our freedom by endeavoring to reverse 
the fundamental laws of personal and public 
respectability. Because every idea, notion, 
thing, has an equal permission to flourish on 
these shores, if it can, it does not follow that it 
should be fostered and grown into a summer 
crop, if it be intrinsically and ineurably a worth- 


less, noxious weed. If we would have a coun- 


* Renounces 


+ Antony and Cleopatra, I. 1 





CHARACTERISTICS. 
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| try to be proud of, there must be a rallying 


everywhere to the rescue—the sustainment of 
truth and goodness, honesty, honor, beauty, in- 
tellectual and moral. There muat be an earnest 
searching for sound principles, pure models of 
thought, sentiment, association, and universal 
life. These are to be found of power available 
to shape us to whatever is desirable. Their ap- 

Triflers must 
These need it 
preeminently because they are so numerous, 60 
commonly and deleteriously overlooked. Trifles 
rule us. We put about the ship with a very 
small helm. 
with light. 


plication must be all-pervading. 
feel their rectifying influence. 


Our whole nature must be filled 
We must dwell with the images of 
loveliness and excellence till we can no more 
How is it that 
we can so quietly tolerate the ascendancy, the 


endure the gross, the distorted. 


dictation of so much imbecility and deformity, 
except that we too have become imbecile and 
deformed in mind and heart # 

But if we prosecute this task with any hearti- 
ness, we shall soon discover that we are working 
at a hopeless disadvantage, unless we avail our- 
selves of the aids and appliances of a genuine 
piety. Society cannot be restored to spiritual 
order and beauty unless God, who is the perfect 
realization of all the forms and harmonies of 


| these, be the central, regulating power of our 


individual and associated life. Only through 
the repudiation of God by his creatures have 
they sunk into a state of moral and civil chaos. 
A world without God is like a world without 
gravity. There is nothing to keep things in 
their right places. A sufficient substitute has 
When the Infinitely Holy 


and Good is dethroned, supplanted by some vile 


never been found. 


selfishness and sin, what marvel that inferior 
worth should be set aside for the same base 
rivals? Put Satan in Jehovah’s seat, and 
through all the descendingggradations of author- 
ity and control, from the government of nations 
to the shaping and shading of every-day opin- 
ions and practices, no one need wonder if 
princely excellence be doomed to unnoticed ob- 
seurity, while brazen-faced meretriciousness is 


If mankind is 


slow to learn this lesson, so much the worse; 


exalted to the popular worship. 


for until it be Jearned, mankind will continue to 
be the servant of servants, the slave of slaves. 
Christ’s power must emancipate us from our 
worse than Egyptian task-masters. No mortal 
Moses can do this thing. The individual nature 
must be penetrated by the Spirit, must be assim- 


ilated to the Spirit of God, to put it so in love 
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with the pure, the good, the right, that the do- 
minion of these shall become an imperative ne- 
cessity of its social condition. Humanity must 
be so attuned to virtue that it cannot, will not 
live amidst these discords of needless evil. This 
is the Christian remedy for all our domestic, so- 
cial, political ills Thus, but thus only, can we 
accept as practicable the poet’s vision of a re- 
generated future ; 


‘ Beauty, a living presence of the earth, 
Surpassing the most fair ideal torms 

Which craft of delicate spirits hath composed 
From earth’s materials, wails upon my steps ; 
Pitches her tents before me as I move— 

An hourly neighbor. Paradise and groves 
Ely: in, Fortunate Fields, like those of old 
Sought in the Atlantic main, why should they be 
A history only of departed things, 

Or a mere ficuon of what never was? 

For the discerning intellect of man, 

When wedded to Uus goodly universe 

In ilove and holy passion, shell find these 


A sunple |; 


produce of the common day.’’* 
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OPPOSING ELEMENTS IN SOCIETY. 
BY DR. J. H. HANAFORD. 

In society as it is now constituted, with its 
present heterogeneousness, distinct and opposite 
general features must necessarily exist. In a 
country like ours, in which the “largest liberty” 
is enjoyed, and at an age in which the freedom 
of thought is fondly cherished and extensively 
encouraged by a variety of influences, it is by 
no means remarkable that sects are multiplied, 
or that dissimilar theories and tendencies every- 
where abound, The present is emphatically an 
age of action, of change, innovation, and, un 
questionably, of progress, when regarded in all 
of its aspects. “Speed” seems the watchword of 
@ vast majority of those at all prominent among 
the class usually denominated “ workers.” The 
business man is in haste to amass a vast fortune, 
not content with the-plodding career of the suc 
cessful men of the past age, who, by persever 
ance, industry, and integrity, overcame the 
ordinary difficulties of commercial life. The 
professiona] man is eager to ascend to an elevated 
position in the esteem of the scientific world, 
scarcely willing to wait until the ordinary ap 
With the en- 
thusiasm and ardor of youth, and with a fevered 


prenticeship has been completed. 


” 
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| brain, the result of reckless theorizing and the 


intensity of speculation, he literally rushes into 
his labors, overtaxing every power both of mind 
and body. 

The ultra-reformer—a term that embraces a 
large class of agitators—is perfectly frenzied in 
With him, 


He 8ee8 nothing 


the execution of his wild schemes. 
every thing is “ out of joint.” 
in the past worthy of hisregard. Ancient sages 
were mere intellectual pigmies; ancient states- 
men and patriots “murderers and barbarians,” 
searcely worthy of a place upon the earth; the 
prophets and saints of olden time were at lest 
men of very questionable morality, certainly 
very far behind the “philanthropic reformers” 
To such the Bible 


lust 


containing obsolete sayings and ex- 


of the nineteenth century. 
is a book 
ploded dogmas, too ancient to contain any thing 
worthy of the investigation of the true modern 
thinker. 


in a darker age, when the baser passions of man 


Its teachings might have been salutary 


were in the ascendancy, but since “modern saci 
ences” have dawned upon a benighted world, 
these “ pagan superstitions” have become ent irely 
valueless, At least, ite prohibitions and its re- 
straints are entirely uncalled for in an age of 
“ progress” and social reform, The Church is 
composed of either exceedingly weak and igno- 
rant persons, or arrant knavea, whose only de 
sign is to enslave the masses Society, too, needs 
reforming nearly as much as the Church, Its 
organizations, its forms of government, its asso 
ciations, all are wrong, all enslaving, all caleu 
lated to restrain man’s natural inclinations, 
Every thing is sluggish, dormant, opposed to 
progress, and subversive of the true design of 
mental existence, and of the ultimate destiny of 
the “dignity of human nature,”” The world 
must be revolutionized; present organizations 


must be destroyed; old Jandmarks must become 
obliterated, and the current of society turned 
into a channel entirely new--one designated by 
the advocates of the “largest liberty’? and the 
most expansive system of ethics. 

To accomplish these ends, we must have more 
speed, Our railroads are not sufficiently modern; 
while 


transportation is altogether too slow, 


ateamboats are scarcely endurable, Something 
very much “ faster” must be introduced, even 
though the publie safety should be endangered 
What are a few lives, when weighed in the bal 
ance of “ manifest destiny,” 

Now, such a class, in itself considered, is by no 


means desirable, yet it unquestionably has its 


use, The wild vagaries of these theorizers, and 
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their unmasked infidelity, can receive no counte- 
nance from the true conservators of society ; yet 
they probably effect far less mischief, all things 
considered, than many may suppose, if we ex- 
cept the strong tendency towards a general unbe- 
lief. This class must ever antagonize with another 


scarcely less prejudicial to the vital interests of | 


society—that usually characterized as opposed to 
all progress, all reform, While one would rush 
blindly onward, reckless of consequence, if one 
desire could be gratified, the other idolatrously 
turns to the past, venerating whatever has had 
the sanction of the “ fathers” or the authority of 
antiquity. While one can find no conveyance 
sufficiently expeditious, the other prefers the 
lumbering vehicles of ancient time, those with 


While 


the past and mourns over the 


which revered forefathers were familiar, 
the one rejects 
stagnancy of the present, constructing an ideal 
state of suciety in the future, the other is equally 
saddened with existing circumstances, sees no- 
thing in the future save impending ruin, but fondly 
reverts to the past, sighing for an order of things 
that the onward march of improvement has con- 
signed to oblivion, The one would annihilate 
all that is truly valuable in the world, sunder 
domestic relations, and sever the bands that hold 
Bociely together; the other would shut out the 
hopes of the future, and render the present mo- 
While holds the other in 


check, restraining erratic tendencies, the untamed 


holonous, the one 
vehemence and frenzied impulsiveness of the 
ultraist may serve to drag the worshipper of the 
past from his retirement, and urge him at least 
slowly onward, Worried from his pusition, the 
onward current of progress must bear him, al- 
though behind the mass of society, in some 
degree along. 

It is, and ever must be, until new social ele- 
ments shall exist, from such conflicting interests, 
and such opposite agencies, that a proper medi- 
um is secured. Society usually selects as the 
conservators of its institutions, and as its public 
functionaries, those farthest removed from these 
extremes, as the more important selections of the 
past few years will amply testify. And, how- 


ever much we may see in these extremes that 
may at the first view appear subversive of the 
welfare of the community, a careful investigation 
of the results of the various agencies in society, 
and of the Jaws which regulate its mutations, 
will teach us that harmony and beauty may be 
obtained from chaos, and that God controls the 


destinies of man, bringing good out of apparent 


evil. 
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REMARKABLE DREAM. 


A 

Tue following remarkable dream occurred to 
the late excellent John Newton, and shadows 
forth, as dreams often do, truths worthy of wak- 
ing thoughts. And truth presented to the mind 
in a dream may be no less truth, and the lesson 
of instruction from it be no less salutary, than 
when uttered to the attentive ear from the pulpit, 
or plainly spoken by the voices of providence - 

“The scene presented to my imagination was 
the harbor of Venice, where we had lately been. 
[ thought it was night, and my watch upon the 
deck ; and that, as I was walking to and fro by 
myself, a person came to me, (I do not remember 
from whence,) and brought me a ring, with an 
express charge to keep it carefully, assuring me 
that while I preserved that ring I should be 
happy and successful, but if I lost or parted with 
it, 1 must expect nothing but trouble and misery. 
[ accepted the present and the terms willingly, 
not in the least doubting my own care to pre- 
serve it, and highly satisfied to have my happi- 
ness in my own keeping. I was engaged in 
these thoughts, when a second person came to 
me, and observing the ring on my finger, took 
oceasion to ask me some questions concerning it. 
I readily told him its virtues, and his answer ex- 
pressed a surprise at my weakness in expecting 
such effects from a ring. I think he reasoned 
with me some time upon the impossibility of the 
thing, and at length urged me, in direct terms, 
At tirst I was shocked at the 
I be- 
gan to reason and doubt myself, and at last 


to throw it away. 


proposal, but his insinuations prevailed. 


plucked it off my finger and dropped it over the 
ship’s side into the water, which it had no sooner 
touched thau I saw, the same instant, a terrible 
fire burst out from a range of the mountains (a 
part of the Alps) which appeared at some dis- 
tance behind the city of Venice. I saw the hills 
as distinct as if awake, and they were all in 
flames. I perceived too late my folly, and my 
tempter, with an air of insult, informed me that 
all the mercy God had in reserve for me was 
comprised in that ring, which I had wilfully 
thrown away. I understood that I must now go 
with lim to the burning mountains, and that all 
the flames I saw were kindled on my account. 
I trembled, and was in great agony, so that it 
was surprising I did not then awake; but my 
dream continued; and when | thought myself 
upon the point of a constrained departure, and 
stood self condemned, without plea or hope, sud- 


denly either a third person, or the same who 
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brought the ring at first, eame to me, (I am not 
certain which,) and demanded the cause of my 
grief, 
I had ruined myself wilfully, and deserved no 
pity. 
should be wiser, supposing I had my ring again. 
I could hardly answer to this, for I thought it 
was gone beyond recall, I believe, indeed, I had 


not time to answer, before I saw this unexpected 


friend go down under the water, just in the spot 


where I had dropped it; and he soon returned, 
bringing the ring with him. The moment he 
came on board, the flames in the mountains were 
Then 


was ‘the prey taken from the hand of the 


extinguished, and my seducer left me. 


mighty, and the lawful captive delivered.’ My 
fears were at an end, and with joy and gratitude 
I approached my kind deliverer to receive the 
ring again, but he refused to return it, and spoke 
to this effect: ‘If you should be entrusted with 
this ring again, you would very soon bring your- 
self into the same distress. You are not able to 
keep it, but I will preserve it for you, and when- 
ever it is needful, will produce it in your behalf.’ 
Upon this I awoke, in a state of mind not to be 
described. I could hardly eat or sleep, or trans- 
act my necessary business, for two or three days. 

“ But the impression soon wore off, and in a 
little time I totally forgot it; and I think it 
hardly occurred to my mind again till several 
years afterwards. It will appear in the course 
of these papers that a time came when I found 
myself in circumstances very nearly resembling 
those suggested by this extraordinary dream, 
when I stood helpless and hopeless upon the 
brink of an awful eternity; and I doubt not but, 
had the eyes of my mind been then opened, | 
should have seen my grand enemy, who had se 
duced me wilfully to renounce and cast away my 
religious profession, and to involve myself in the 
most complicated crimes—I say, I should proba- 
bly have seen him pleased with my agonies, and 
waiting for a permission to seize and bear away 
my soul to his place of torment. I should per 
haps have seen likewise that Jesus, whom J had 
persecuted and defied, rebuking the adversary, 
challenging me for his own, as a brand plucked 
out of the fire, and saying, ‘Deliver him from 
going down to the pit ; I have found a ransom.’ 
these 
I obtained mercy. 


However, though I eaw not things, IJ 


The Lor d 


answered for me in the day of my distress; and, 


found the benefit > 
blessed be his name, he who restored the ring, 
(or what was signified by it,) youchsafes to keep 


t. Oh, what an unspeakable comfort is this, 


| Lord is my shepherd.’ 
I told him the plain case, confessing that | 
| have believed. 
He blamed my rashness, and asked if I | 


‘The 
I have been enabled to 


that I am not in mine own keeping! 


trust my all in his hands, and I know in whom | 
Satan still desires to have me, 
that he might sift me as wheat ; but my Saviour 
has prayed for me, that my faith may not fail. 
Here is my security and power; a bulwark 
against which the gates of hell cannot prevail. 
But for this, many a time and often, (if possible, ) 
I should have ruined myself since my first de- 
liverance ; nay, 1 should fall, and stumble, and 
perish still, after all that the Lord has done for 
me, if his faithfulness was not engaged in my 
behaif, to be my eun and shield even unto death 
‘Bless the Lord, O my soul!’ ”’ 


AFFLICTION SANCTIFIED. 


WuHekn trouble loads each heavy how 
And weighs the sinking spirits down; 
When the dark clouds of sorrow lower, 


And every prospect wears a frown; 


Shall dark despair my soul possess ? 
Shali tretiul murmurs til my heart? 
And shall | love my God the less, 


Whose wisdom dooms me now to 


Nay, though He scourge me, I’}! submit, 
And patient suffer all He wills; 
His discipline is just and iit 


He turns to good all seeming ills 


Oh! when affliction damps iny joy 
And low | lie beneath thy rod, 
Teach wie to see, through Faith's keen eye 
Thy hand, 


my Father and my God 
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THE STRAIT GATE 


Tite occasion of that remarkable declaration 
of Christ, that many would seek to enter in and 
should not be able, was this: “Then said one 
unto him, Lord, are there few that be saved {”’ 
It was in answer to this question that the text 
was uttered, with all the continuous sentences to 
‘The 


important, the answer finished and admirable 


the thirtieth verse, inclusive, question is 
Jt is full of definite instruction, and quite conelu- 
sive on many of the cardinal points of religion 
Whatever motives actuated the querist, the ques 
tion is intrinsically the same, He might indeed 
have been captious, wishing, as some ungracious 


moderns do, to “entangle him in his talk,” or 





THE 





Vanquish him with objections, or mer 88 by 
eliciting the evidence that would chow him an 
illiberal preacher. 
desiring to know the census of the species, the 
exact number of names “ written in the Lamb’s 
Book of Life,” and the comparative sum, the 
finally saved or lost. In a practical view alone 
the Saviour answers it. This is superhuman, 
Here we see one of the pervading and divine 
excellences of the Bible. It sacrifices nothing 
to our curiosity; it seeks to actuate rather than 
amuse 


us. It tells us things more relatively 


than absolutely. It teaches us religion rather 


than philosophy. It speaks to honesty and com- 


mon sense, with the design of eliciting obedi- 
ence and inducing salvation, 

The question was prospective; so is the an- 
swer. The_questivn regards those saved in eter- 
nity, and demands, Are they few? 
expatiates also in eternity, for the purpose most 
powerfully of enforcing the great duty of time. 
It tells of “many there, and not few,” who 
“shall seek” when it is too late. The inference 
is, you should strive to enter while you may, 


for now it is not too late. We alter the punctu- 


He might have been curious, | 


The answer | 


} 


ation alone when we render it in full paraphrase, 


but in strict accordance with the obvious sense, 
and, indeed, with the very grammar of the ori- 
ginal. “Agonize, ye people, all who hear me; 
agonize to enter, by way of the narrow door, 
into the temple of salvation while you may ; 
for now the door is open, and whosvever will, 
let him come. The opportunity will not last 
always; it may vanish suddenly and soon; 
many, who indolently and impiously presume on 
its prolonged continuauce, will be grievously ago- 
nized hereafter in efforts to enter, then elabo- 
rately vain; many, I assure you—while I have 
no fellowship with your speculative levities, und 
while I would instantly reduce you to practical 
wisdom—many, I say unto you, will greatly de- 
sire to enter, and in all the ardor of disappointed 
anguish will seek to effect it, when it is for ever 
impossible and eternally too late, as it certainly 
will be, from the very awful moment of death— 
the death of the impenitent, in which the Great 
Master of the mansion shall arise in his right- 
Then 


reflect, were it your own case, how would you 


eousness and close that door against you! 


feel, so excluded, so undone, so confounded in 
infinite despair t 
is shut for ever! 


Eternally too late! 
The fiat of the Everlasting ut- 
tered, proclaimed in your destruction, would 
you then be stoical, and cherish a philosophic 
apathy; or be a fatalist, and eay, ‘It was none of 


The door | 


|| for any man to bear alone. 


| 
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FATHER A MONARCH. 


my doings; it was a blind, inexorable destiny 
that brought me here, and I am not to blame for 
it?? Would you submit prudentially, resolved 
to endure? But who could endure the wrath 
of the Almighty, an eternal victim, a prisoner of 
despair# Oh! should this be your miserable ex- 
perience, I can assure you that stoical apathy, 
the pride of fatalism, the tone of philosophic 
boasting, will constitute no part of it. As soon 
as you begin to stand without, and get the 
first glimpse of your condition, you will up- 
lift to heaven the hideous, unavailing outery of 
despair insufferable. You will knock at the 
door, as if its ponderous adamant would move 
aud melt with pity of your grief; nay, you will 
beseech the Master to relent, to break his word, 
to falsify his perfect truth, saying, Lord, Lord, 
open unto us; and he shall answer and say unto 


Then shall 
ye begin to say, We have eaten and drunk in 


you, I know you not whence ye are. 


thy presence; we have been, some of us, even 
professors of religion; we have eaten of that 
bread which is the communion of thy body, and 
drunk of that cup which is the communion of 
thy blood ; and we have all enjoyed the outward 
privileges of thy kingdom, the ordinances of 


| religion, and the means of grace, for thou hast 


But He shall say, I tell 
you, I know you not whence ye are; depart 
There 


taught in our streets. 


from me, all ye workers of iniquity. 
shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth, when 
ye shall see Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, and 
all the prophets in the kingdom of God, and you 
yourselves thrust out. And they shall come from 
the East, and from the West, and from the North, 
and from the South, and sit down in the king- 
dom of God. And behold, there are last who 
shall be first, and there are first who shall be 


last.” 


THE FATHER A MONARCH. 


Tue master of a family is a monarch whose 


power and responsibility are immense. He not 


| only has the peace and happiness of those com- 


mitted to him almost entirely at his disposal for 
the time being, but the effects of his influence 
over them run on through all the years of this 
life, and often through the ages of the life to 
come. It is too much power and responsibility 
If we could really 
should all feel that it is 


its extent, we 














too much, God does not intend that we should | 
exercise it alone. | 
lies vicegerenta, not sovereigns. God is the sov- | 
ereign. We ought to rule under him. | 
This idea, then, that the master of a family is 
God’s vicegerent, and that in his household he 
has to administer the government of God, not | 
his own, lies at the foundation of his duty. If 
he feels this, and acts on this principle, he is safe. 
He will be humble. Feeling under a law | 


We ought to be in our fami- || 


THE FATHER A MONARCH, 


himself, he will set an example of submission, || 


which will be readily followed. The captain 
who obeys his general best will in turn be best 
obeyed by his soldiers. If, however, you the | 


master rebel against your own Sovereign, how 


| 


can you expect your own children will be sub- 
missive to you! 

His authority will be sustained. Weak, frail, 
and ignorant as man is, if he rules his house in 
the name of God, and not in his own name, he | 
But he must do it really 
in the name of God. He must feel that he acts 
as the representative, the lieutenant of his Mas- 


will have authority. 


ter in Heaven; and if he feels this really, he | 


will be clothed, in the eyes of those under him, 
with power from above. 


He will have a guide. Should he act for him- 


self alone, in his own name, and guided by his | 


own wisdom, he will be almost continually in 
difficulty, if he feels any sense of responsibility 
at all. 
will be beset with difficulties, and scarcely know 
what to do. If, however, he will undertake to 
administer God’s government in his family, in- 
stead of his own, there is One above him to give 
him full direction, and to take all the responsi- 
bility of consequences. 

But if the master of a family concludes to | 
come and surrender himself and his family to 


Emergencies will often arise when he 


God’s care, making himself the vicegerent, not 


the sovereign, he must do itin earnest ; and while | 


he performs his duties in the name and under 
the authority of God, he must feel that his child- 


ren and friends, and all his possessions, and all 


his hopes, are really in the hands of God, to be 
disposed of according to his good pleasure. If 
such a surrender is really and honestly made, | 
and the master after it exercises his power over 
his household not as principal, but as the steward 
of God, he may feel safe and happy, whatever 
may be the circumstances in which he is placed. 
And yet some fathers and mothers strangely 
prefer to live in open irreligion; to commence 


their union without committing themselves to | 
God; to receive their children—trusts so valua- | 
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ble—without recognizing the hand which be-: 
stows them; to bring them up in impiety; to 
give up their families to discord and sorrow, 
knowing too that the time is approaching when 
they must part for ever. And how miserable 
must these partings be! A father bending over 
the dying-bed of a child whom he has never 
attempted to prepare for eternity, and now he 
sees that he is going before his Judge, and his 
wretched parent dares not even inform him of 
his danger; a child bidding adieu, a final adieu, 
to the parental roof where no prayer has been 
offered, the blessing of Heaven never invoked, 
and God never acknowledged; parents going 
down to the grave in old age, with children scat- 
tered over the earth confirmed in sin, and some, 
perhaps, already gone to their final home of sor- 
row, where the miserable father and mother must 
soon join them ;——these are bitter cups, but they 
must be drunk by those who incur such responsi- 
bilities as come upon parents, and yet do not ae- 
knowledge God and seek his guidance and care. 
“T must, I will acknowledge God in my house ; 
I must commit my family to his care, and act 
under him in the management of it. I must 
have his guidance, his protection ; I must have 
him to fly to asa shelter, when trials and afilie- 
tions come upon me in future.” Who can re- 
frain from saying this, and acting accordingly ?’’ 
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“FRONTI NULLA FIDES.” 


BY ROSE RAMBLE. 


Down in the heart glows many a gem 
That never is seen by eyes of men, 
Yet shines most pure in its cell so deep, 


Where angels holy their bright watch keep, 


In the garden of heart blooms many a flower, 
Shedding its fragrance in sorrow’s hour ; 
Tt has dew, and sun, and sky of its own, 
That tlower in the heart so fair and lone. 


Oh, there’s many a star in the heart’s pure sky, 
Unseen and unwatched by the careless eye; 
Yet brightly i glows and radiant it gleams, 
That star in the heart with celestial beams. 


Bright thoughts find home in the sou! despised, 
They cling not to earth, they mount to the skies 
Ay, thoughts too pure for unhallowed earth 

In souls forgotten oft have birth. 


The flowers and gems and stars of soul, 
No trace may have on an earthly scroll. 
Veiled flower, lone star, and hidden gem, 
May grace a Savivur’s diadem. 





WEEPING 


WEEPING FOR THE DEAD. 


BY MRS. MARIA C. TRACY. 
Isscrinep to the bereaved relatives and friends of a 
young man, suddenly ealled from earth while prosecuting 
his studies, preparatory to the gospel ministry and the 


missionary work. 


It is ‘a time to weep :’’ the loved is gone ! 

He sleeps the long, long sleep of death, nor more 
Wil! waken till the resurrection morn. 

His eye is closed—his gentle voice is hushed— 
His hand is cold—his throbbing heart is stull— 
His form, that cherished form, lies motionless 
Within the dark sepulchral vault, where voice 

Of parent, sister, friend, can never reach. 

The worm doth riot in his senseless breast, 

And death’s cold damps are gathered on his brow 
Flow on, ye briny tears ; gush out afresh ; 


God's hand lies heavy on my stricken soul ! 


Would I alone were called to weep ; but, no, 
For many hearts are bleeding, many hopes 
Are blighted by the fell destroyer—Death. 


Ye parents, weep! Yes, ye who gave him birth; 
One of the plants ye nurtured tenderly 

With prayer and love, tll it was vigorous grown, 
Has sickened, drooped, and to the earth has fallen 
A worm preyed at the root, and ere ye thought 


It there, your gourd was blighted, withered, dead. 


The chain of love, within whose filial bond 

Ye would have passed the remnant of your days, 
Is broken, for "twas frail and perishing. 

He from whose lips ye fondly hoped to hear 

A Saviour’s messages of jove to man, 

Has fallen. Into your windows death has come, 
And darkness broods o’er all your pleasant things. 


Tis meet that ye should mourn, ye chastened ones! 


Brothers and sisters, weep! Our band, so long 


Unsevered, now 1s broken ; one Is dead ! 

Might we have gathered round his dying-bed 
And seen his face once more, and heard his voice 
Though faint in death, and whispered in his ear 
The wor 


From Calvary at that 


is of consolalion, Which must come 
tread hour when flesh 
And heart are failing, and receive the word 
Of blessing from his faltering lips, ere yet 
The spark ot life went out, e’en this would now 
A solace prove, mourniul, yel sweet, 

*Twas ong 

nee we had seen him, and we hoped 

To ming!e soon our voices with his own 
In the sweet vale, our childhood’s happy home 
It could not be Relentiess Death passed by 
And touched the flowing current at the fount; 
The wheel stood still—the life-stream ceased to flow ! 
Te came indeed, but silent, breathless, pale ; 
His greeting but the still, hushed voice of death; 
His welcome bat a stifled wail of woe ! 
’ 


He came, but shrouded, coffined for the grave 


Death, death ! how d and fearful is the chasm 
His icy hand can make among our joys! 
oh, our br er 


Our brother ! meet it is 


That we should mourn. Flow forth afresh our tears ! 


FOR THE 


DEAD. 


Thou brother, weep! for thou art left alone. 


He, thy companion long, thy counsellor, 

Who often knelt with thee in classic halls, 

And led thy supplications up to heaven. 

He who, when sickness laid thee low, nor hand 
Of sister dear, nor that blest one who bears 

To us the name of mother, could sustain 

Thy droooping head, or bathe thy burning brow, 
Stood near thy couch, and words of comfort spake, 
And gave to thee the healing oil; even he, 

The leved, is dead, and thou art desolate ! 

To thee alone of all the kindred band 

’Twas given to stand beside the bed of death 

To mark the progress of disease ; to know 

And tell him Ae must die; to quell his fears 

With words of peace written with Jesus’ blood, 
Receive his parting breath, then close his eyes, 


And yield his spirit up to Him who gave 


And weep, ye little ones, who hoped so soon 

To clasp again your brother’s hand—the hand 
That made for you the toy that childhood loves ; 
That often, when ye asked, would guide the sled 
Upon the glittering crust of winter’s morn, 

Or join your merry sports in surumer’s eve 

Upon the green before our father’s door -; 
And when away, with thoughtful love would send 
The sweet ‘‘ companion,’’ on whose page unite 
Pleasure and truth. That hand is cold in death ! 
Ye saw his pallid corse ; ye laid your hand 
Upon his marble brow ; ye saw them close 

The coffin’s lid that hid him from your sight, 
And then ye followed slow the mournful train 
That bore him to his low, dark bed of rest. 

Why was he taken and ye weeping left? 

Why he go down to death and ye remain ? 

Al! "twas in mercy, for ye were not meet 


To die and go to dwell with God in heaven 


And weep, ye children of the Sabbath-school, 
Where once he sought and where instruction gave 
Ye brought your little store and gave it him 

That he mig 


Ye’l! not regret that thus ye showed your love 


ht bear the Word to dying man 


To him who prayed for you, though now he’s dead 
Yet ve may wee p—ye'll see his face no more > 
No more . mingle with you as ye sit 


To learn the blessed Word : no more ye’) hear 


His voice as erst to heaven he raised the prayer 


That ye might be the lambs of Jesus’ fold. 


And weey » classic band, with whom he strove, 
And nobl ve, to climb the hill whose top 
None ever reached, He’s gone who often quaffed 
With you rich draughts from the perennial spring 
Stu unfaling, Crystal fount 
is footsteps shall witht your halls 
His long, his last farewell is given 
wear the laurels for his brow entwined 
But, oh, remember that ye too must die, 


And seek the praise which comes from God alone 


ye may weep, ye band of praying ones ! 
volden cord of love that bound you close 
ernal, soul-communing bond, 
, yet ye willbremember him 
he pleadings of his heart 


nor how with burning words 














He led the kindlings of your grateful praise 
To Him who saved you by his tears and bloed. 
When on the bed of death he suffering lay, 
Your wrestling prayers to heaven in union went 
That God would heal. And when ye saw ’twas vain, 
And death had placed his signet on his brow, 
Ye sorrowing wept as for a brother dead 
Pray on, ye mourning ones : ye have not long 
To pray, and mourn and weep. One after one 
Ye’il slumber with the dead. And though your bones 
Shall moulder far from him who last has fallen, 
And from each other—some on heathen soil, 
And some beneath the ocean’s swelling wave— 
Yet shall ye meet again where pain and death 
Come not, and partings are a sound unknown. 


Weep, Hindoo mother! He who would have borne 
Two thee and to thy babes the bread of life, 

Poured on thine eyes the pure and living light, 
Taught thee the path to heaven, and led the way, 
Shall ne’er his footsteps press on heathen ground. 
Oh, may his mantle, falling as he rose, 

Rest upon many a kindred soul, inspire 

Such zeal, such high and holy purpose, love 

To souls for whom Christ died, as shall inspire 


Obedience to the Saviour’s last command! 


Kindred and friends beloved, although we weep, 
"Tis not as those who sorrow without hope ; 

For them that sleep in Jesus, God shall bring 
With him at that great day. On that blest name 
His hope relied ; and when the golden bowl 
Was breaking, and the silver cord unstrung, 
Bright seraphim, unseen by mortal eyes, 
Hovered around his dying-bed, to bear 


To heaven his ransomed, blood-bought soul. 


And art thou, brother, now an angel pure ? 
Nay, more, a soul redeemed, a sinner saved ; 
And thou dost tune thy harp to words of praise 
The angels fain would learn, 

Oh for an eye of faith 
To leave below thy sleeping dust, and view 
Thy raptured soul, freed from its mortal elogs, 
Soaring on wings of light and love and joy, 
To the third heaven where God the Triune reigns. 
There dost thou cast thy glittering, starry crown, 
Beaming with radiance from the Saviour’s face, 
Down at the feet of Him thou lovest ; and now 
Thou takest up the song, that wondrous song, 
And with seraphic voice dost roll it on, 
Till heaven’s eternal arches echo back 


The ecstatic, soul-entrancing melody! 


Then let us dry our tears, for one by one 
We'll meet him on that bright, celestial shore, 
And he shall teach us there the song he’s learned 


From him of Patmos, his companion now. 


Mighty Redeemer 


- 
i 


we begin to learn 

he greatness of the ransom thou hast paid, 

That we may share with thee thy glorious throne. 
We bless thee, Lord |! we magnify thy name ! 

Sut when we see thee as thou art, and learn 

The height and breadth of thine exhaustiess grace, 


Will praise thee in a nobler, loftier strain ! 
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From the German of Zschokke. 
THE EVENING BEFORE THE WEDDING. 
“We shall certainly be very happy together!” 
exclaimed Miss Louise to her aunt, the evening 
previous to her marriage; and her cheeks 
glowed, and her eyes sparkled with inward de- 
light. Every one may easily imagine, when a 
bride says “we,” whom, in the whole world, she 
means. 
“I don’t doubt it, dear Louise,” replied the 
aunt; ‘‘only take care you remain happy to- 


| gether.” 


‘* Who ever can doubt our remaining happy? 
I know myself, and if I am not quite perfect, 
yet my love to him will surely make me so ; and 
as long as we love each other we cannot be un- 
happy. Our love shall never grow old.” 

“Dear me!” sighed the aunt; “ you talk just 
like a young girl of nineteen will talk on the 
eve of her wedding, in a paroxysm of charming 
hopes and expectations, My dear girl, remem- 
ber what I say: even the heart grows ald. 
There are days in which the charm of the senses 
must die away; aud that delusion once gone, 
then only it becomes manifest whether we are 
truly amiable or not. When habit makes what 
is most captivating an every-day affair; when 


| youthful vigor fades; when more and more 


troubles crowd among the pleasures of domes- 
tic life, then, Louise, and not before that time, is 
the wife able to say of her husband, ‘He is 
amiable,’ and the husband of his wife, ‘Her 
gracefulness is imperishable.’ But, really, on 
the eve of marriage such assertions seem, to my 
thinking, ridiculous.” 

‘‘T understand you, dear aunt. You mean to 
say we shall only learn the value of our mutual, 
virtues in future years. But he to whom I be- 
long, is he not the noblest, worthiest of all 
young men in the whole town? Does he not 
show, in all his doings, that goodness and nobil- 
ity which always procure happiness ¢” 

“Dear Louise,’ replied the aunt, “ you are 
right; and 1 may say without flattery, that you 
both certainly have virtues. But, my darling, 
they are but blooming, and will take some time 
yet before they have ripened, under sunshine 
and showers. No blossoms deceive more than 
these. It is never known in what soil they 
take root. Who knows the secrets of the 


| heart ?”’ 


| 





“Oh, dear aunt, you frighten me, indeed!” 
“So much the better, Louise; it is well that 
you should be wakened to such reflections on 
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the eve of your marriage. You know I love 
you sincerely, and therefore I tell you my 
thoughts. Iam not yet anoldaunt. At the age 
of thirty-seven one still hopes and looks joy- 
fully towards the future. Nor amIa bigot. I 
have an excellent husband, I am happy; and 
therefore I think I have a right to speak to you 
thus, and to draw your attention to a secret of 
which pretty young girls know little or nothing, 
and young gentlemen trouble but little about; 
but nevertheless it is of the greatest importance 
in every household, and can alone produce en- 
during love and indestructible happiness.” 

Louise took her aunt’s hands in her own. 
“Darling aunt,” said she, “you know I believe 
every thing you say. You mean to tell me that 
constant happiness and everlasting love are not 
insured to us by mere casualties, by passing 
charms, but by the virtues of our souls, which 
we bring each other as the best dowry, and 
which never grow old.” 

“That depends, Louise. Virtues also grow 
old, and with old age become, like the charms 
of the body, unattractive.” 


“Dear aunt, you don’t say so. Pray tell me 


a@ virtue that can grow ugly with old age.” 
“When once they have become so, we no 

longer call them virtues; 

pretty girl, who is no more spoken of thus 


the same as with a 


when Time has turned her into a shrivelled old 
woman.” 

“But, dear aunt, virtues are not temporal or 
perishable.” 

“That depends.” 

“How can good-nature become ugly ?” 

“The very moment it changes into effeminate 
Jaxness,”’ 

“And manly courage ?” 

“ Becomes rough insolence.”’ 

“And modesty ?”’ 

“Changes into servility.’ 

“And noble pride ¢” 


“To mean haughtinees.”’ 


, 


“And politeness?” 
“Acting the parasite.” 
“No, dear aunt, no. You make me almost 
angry. Thus my future husband can never de- 
generate. He has one virtue which will keep 
him from all wrong paths; he has a sound 
mind, and an indelible passion for all that is 
great, good, and beautiful. And this tender 
sentimentality for all that is noble lives in me as 
well asin him, Thus there is within us a born 
guaranty of happiness.”’ 


“And should it grow old with you, it would | 


| affectionate imaginable, 


| the most beautiful flowers. 
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become unpleasant susceptibility, which is the 


| arch-destroyer of matrimonial felicity. Sensi- 


bility I do not wish to deny you, but God for- 
bid that the graceful girl should become, in ad- 
vanced life, a fastidious and querulous woman! 
You know the Countess Stammern ?”’ 

“Who, about a year ago, was divorced from 
her husband?” 

“ You know the true cause of her divorce ?” 

“There are many different reports about it.” 

“The Countess herself told me the whole 
affair, and now I will tell it to you. It is in- 
structive as well as ludicrous, and may, indeed, 
be serviceable as an example.” 

Louise being very anxious to hear the story, 
her aunt straightway related it: 

Count Stammern and his wife passed for the 
most amiable and most enviable of couples. 
Their union resulted from mutual inclination of 
affection, after several years’ acquaintance. They 
loved each other with enthusiasm. Each ap- 
peared to have been created for the other ; hand- 
some, kind, and regarded; of perfect agreement 
in graces, sentiments, and ideas. 1 remember 
well the scenes that occurred when they were 
first formally betrothed, and their parents, hap- 
pening to disagree, desired the union to be an- 
nulled. The Countess fell dangerously ill, and 
the enthusiastic lover threatened to terminate 
his life like Goethe’s Werther. To save, how- 
ever, the life of the young and beautifui Coun- 
tess, and to prevent the Count committing so 
rash an act, the parents were obliged, nolens 
volens, to become, at least apparently, reconciled, 
The reconciliation prevented the untimely end 
of the betrothed pair. 
the Countess out of danger, when the parents 


Scareely, however, was 


| again flew out at each other, and endeavored to 


But 
this did not suit our young couple; so one fine 


postpone the marriage for a term of years. 


night they eloped, passed the frontier, got mar- 
ried, returned as man and wife, and forthwith 


established for themselves a paradise on earth. 


From this moment the union of that couple was 
looked upon as one of the happiest, and as a 
model pattern of harmony and peace. From 
morniug to night they seemed to think of no 
thing else but how to please each other. They 
addressed poems the one to the other, and the 
other to the one, the most amiable, the most 
Winter as well as sum- 
mer, each embellished the other’s rooms with 


Each separate piece 


| of furniture became endeared to them by some 


sweet reminiscence or other. The second year 
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these excesses of sentimentality became a little 
relaxed, and they went abroad. But at all par- 
ties, balls, and places of amusement, they saw 
but themselves, looked but for each other, cared 
only for each other. It became almost offensive. 
The third year they gave up their amiable 
At home, however, they 
remained much the same. The fourth year they 
seemed to recover from this paroxysm of love, 
and, so far as they were able to, separately—/e 


naugbtiness in public. 


here, she there—passed an evening, and some- 
times a whole day, in company, without feeling 
homesick. Thus time went on, and each suc- 
ceeding twelve months reduced the egotism of 
in the tenth year, they 


rather like all good and 


their affection; until, 
were like ourselves, or 
excellent people who have been married ten 
years. Now they had become ten years older, 
so had their love, and, alas! their virtues also. 
Their sentimentality had made them the proverb 
of the whole town, and everybody liked them 
for it, and sympathized with them. 

The seventeenth year, misunderstandings oc- 
curred, and nothing was easier than to make one 
suspect the expressions of the other; but this 
they ascribed to the sincerity of their affection, 
for no wound is so poignant as the dark look of 
a beloved person During the eighteenth year, 
frequent disputes took place, but without seri- 
ous consequences; and such happen in the best- 
regulated families. They looked cold for a day 
or two, and then smiled again. The nineteenth 
year, their mutual susceptibility made them re- 
solve to avoid too frequent contact. 

“ You are susceptible,” said the Count, “and 
That won’t do. 
I think, 


therefore, it will be best for me to let you do as 


irritable. So am I, sometimes. 


You may become violent; so may I. 
you like, while I doasI like. Thus we can live 
happily together, without worrying each other. 
We love each other, of course; we must not, 
however, allow our love to torment us to 
death.” 

The Countess t 
ward they kept a double household, and only 
the 


hought the same. Thencefor- 


met at dinner. Neither asked 


“Where have you been?” or ‘Where are you 


other, 
going!’ Peaceful days returned, and harmony 
prevailed. If one objected to the other’s pro- 
ceedings, one or two compliments set all to rights 
again. 

One evening, during the nineteenth year, 
after returning from the theatre, they supped to- 
gether, and afterwards sat chatting before the 


. 


| fire. They were yet full of emotion produced 
| by one of Iffland’s splendid dramas. The hap- 
piness of conjugal and domestic life, the deserip- 
| tion of which delighted them so much on the 
| stage, seemed to be vivified and advanced to 
actuality, now they were at home. 
“Dear me!” said the Countess, “it’s all very 
well, if one could but remain young.” . 
“T am sure you have no reason to complain. 
Where is there a woman looking so well as you 
do? I 
my wife of to-day and my wife of twenty years 
but 
Our union is, nevertheless, one 


zannot see the least difference between 


ago. A few whims, perhaps; these one 
| must submit to. 

of the most enviable on earth. Were la single 
man, and happened to see you, upon my word, 
to none other would I offer my hand and heart.” 

“ Very polite, I must confess,” said the Coun- 
tees, sighing. “But, my dear friend, consider ; 
already twenty years! What am I now, and 
what was I then #” 

‘Now a pretty little wife; then a pretty lit- 
tle girl. I would not exchange the one for the 
other!” And he pressed her to his breast, and 
kissed her fondly. 

“We should be happy, quite happy, but for 
one thing, 


which completes the happiness of marriage, is 


my dear, dear friend. One blessing, 


denied us—”’ 

“T understand you; you mean an heir or an 
heiress—a being to inherit thy gracefulness and 
But,” added the 


virtue, Count, kissing his 


wife’s hand, “you are only thirty-eight, and Ia 


few years past forty. Who knows? perhaps—” 


“Oh, how happy I should be! Although one 


child gives not less care and trouble than joy. 


The least mishap may take it from us.” 
You 


; beeanse, with 


“Therefore, two children. are right. 


J, 


And not only two, but three 


two, if one should die, you are stil! in the same 


dilemma. I am sure Heaven will hear our 


prayers, and three children will yet play around 
us,” 

“Dear friend,” said the Countess, smiling, 
‘‘it is almost too much, If they happen to be 
boys?” 

“Well, we have twenty thousand a year— 


The eldest shall 


enter the army; the second shall be a diplo- 


enough for us and for them. 
matist. Expensive professions—but they will 
rise in rank. You know we have relatives and 
influence—”’ 

“You forget the youngest, my dear Charles,” 
We'll 


‘The youngest? not at all, prepare 
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him for the Church; 

in store for him.” 
“What do you say? My son a priest! 

never! That shall never be—never!” 


No, 


“Will you allow me to ask, Why not? He | 


may become a bishop.’’ 
“Never, never, I say! I will never be the 

mother of a priest. Of what are you thinking? 

If I had a hundred sons, I would never consent 


to it.” 


“A strange whim of yours, dear wife! In | 


spite of all and every aversion to priests, you 
would not certainly oppose yourself to his hap- 
piness and ours?” 

“TI declare, most solemnly, it shall never be! 
Call it bad temper, whim, or whatever you 
please. I know that you have a whim, which is 
the love of. having every thing your own way. 
Don’t forget, however, that a mother has certain 
rights.” 

‘*Not in affairs of this kind. 
judgment—-”’ 


The father has 


“Tf such judgment should not, however, suf- 
fice #” 

wel should 
would certainly be the last I should ask for 
Should such be 


the case, I shall know how to make my will re- 


mine not suffice, miladi, yours 


You may depend upon that. 


spected.” 
“Dear me! I am aware that you are my 
husband and master, but certainly I have not the 
honor to be your servant-maid.” 
“Nor I your fool, miladi. I have always 
shown you indulgence in every thing, perhaps 


too much so ; but, willingly as I bear with your 


caprice, pardon me for thinking there are some- 


times ideas which are rather too ridiculous.” 
“Much obliged to you for the moralization, of 
which you have yourself given me this very mo- 
W ho- 
ever may have been the most indulgent, | know 


ment so convincing and practical a proof. 


that for many years I have submitted silently to 
your caprices, and pardoned them generously, 


ascribing them to want of reflection and breed- 


ing rather than to the absence of a good heart: 


but you tire out the most divine patience—” 

“With regard to that, you are certainly in the 
right, miladi. Your whims and vagaries have 
tried my patience most severely, and you may 
call it good-luck that I have endured them so 
long; for believe me that I speak sincerely when 
I say it has been by no means pleasant to make 
one’s self the obedient servant of your flights, I 
must tell you so, once and for all.” 


so there is a good prospect } 





| nothing better. 
| dreams to you! 


| settled.” 


| even persons of high rank. 


| against them except weakness; 
| however, we are all liable. 





“If I had only determined tospeak my mind, 
I could have told you years ago of your being a 
proud, self-sufficient egotist, with whom it is 
really difficult to get on in any fashion ; a heart- 
less creature, who speaks of feeling just as it is 
the way of such to boast of what they do not 
possess,” 

“Indeed! 


much about discernment and delicacy. 


That accounts for your talking so 
You 
may deceive others; thanks to Heaven, I am un- 
deceived! The more perfectly I become ac- 
quainted with you, the more disgusting do I find 
your affectations; and, upon my word, were it 
not that I had compassion upon you, I would 
long ago have sent you back to’ your friends, in 
order that I, at least, might live in peace.” 

‘*You only anticipate my wishes. A clumsy 
and tiresome egotist like yourself is not created 
to make the happiness of a sensible woman ; and 
after such an explanation you may easily ima- 
gine that no greater pleasure or relief can be in 
store for me than to be quit of you as soon as 
possible.” 

“ Delightful, indeed ! 


now. 


All comes above-board 
I take you at your word, and wish for 
Good-night, madame! pleasant 
To-morrow we Will see all this 


“The sooner the better, milord.”’ 


Thus they separated. On the morrow a nota- 


| ry was called in. Witnesses were procure 4, the 
act of 


divorce written out, and signed on 
both sides, in spite of the entreaties, expostula- 
tions, and scoldings of friends, relatives, and 
Thus a long and 
tie 2 np ea ras abruntly brok 
apparently happy union was abruptly broken 
off. 


destination of three sons not yet born broke up, 


The ridiculous quarrel about the future 


betwixt two persons, that happiness which was 


expected to last for ever. And really the Count 


| and Countess were among the most agreeable 


persons in the world. Nothing can be preferred 


and to that, 


“Ludicrous and amusing you call this tale!” 
said Louise to her aunt, with a sad look. “Iam 
quite low spirited about it. I comprehend now 
how very excellent people may make their 
union turn out unhappily. You ought to con- 
sole and comfort me, because you know you 
have done much towards making me wretched. 


I should never be able to look my future hue 





band in the face without fear for our future 
state! Only think! what a misfortune—” 

“ What do you mean?” asked the aunt. 

“Oh, dear aunt, if I could only remain young, 
I could then be certain of my husband’s ever- 
lasting attachment.” 

“You are very much mistaken, dear child. 
if you were to preserve your freshness and 
beauty for ever, long habit would be sure to 
make your husband indifferent towards it. Ha- 
bit ia the greatest necromancer in the world, as 
well as one of the most benevolent household 
gods. Handsome as well as ugly, all becomes 
like. If one is young and grows old, habit 
prevents the husband from observing it, and vice 
versa. If she remained young whilst he became 
old, it might lead to consequences—the old gen- 
It 
ter asit is. Only imagine yourself an old matron, 
and your husband a blooming young man! 
What would your thoughts be then /” 

Louise blushed, and said, “I don’t know.” 

“ But,” continued the aunt, “I'll tell you a 
secret, which——”’ 


tleman might become jealous, is much bet- 


“That’s it!’ interrupted Louise, eagerly. 
‘That is just what I should like to hear.” 

“Now listen to the aunt, 
“Take heed of all I am going to tell you now. 
{ have experience. 


me,” resumed 
It consists of two parts. 
The first part relates to the sources of a happy 
union; prevents, in itself, all possibility of dis- 
cord; and would, at last, make spiders and flies 
the very best of friends. The other and second 
part gives the surest and safest method to pre- 
serve female gracefulness.” 

“Indeed!” exclaimed Louise, 

“ Now, then, for the first part: Almost imme- 
diately after the wedding, take your husband, and 
demand of him a solemn promise, offering to 
Vow to each other sol- 
emnly that you will never, even for a mere joke, 
Never, 1 tell 


Because teasing and quarrelling 


take the same yourself. 


tease or quarrel with each other. 
you, mever. 
in fun may change at length to teasing and quar- 
relling in good earnest. Take this as a warning. 
Then you must promise each other, sincerely and 
solemnly, never to have any secrets between 
you, whatever reason or excuse you may have 
You other tho- 
roughly, and if either of you should have com- 


mitted a mistake, it should be instantly confessed, 


for them. must know each 


without a moment’s hesitation; even should it 
be with tears in your eyes, only confess it. And, 
in the same manner as there are no secrets be- 


twixt you, endeavor to keep your domestic, ma 
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trimonial, and other matters in secret from your 
father, mother, sister, brother, aunt, and all the 
world. God and yourselves are sufficient to be 
acquainted therewith, Every third person you 
include would side with either the one or the 
other, and create mischief. This must never be. 
Promise this faithfully to each other, renew your 
promise with every temptation, and you will find 
that all will Thus you will unite 
hearts and souls, and become one. 


be well. 
Many a young 
couple, if they had but known on their wedding- 
day this simple recipe of prudence, and practised 
it, would be happier than they unfortunately 
are.” 

Louise embraced and kissed her aunt ardently, 


oO 


saying, “ My dear aunt, I easily perceive it must 


be so; and wherever this complete confidence 
does not exist, the wedded couple remain but aa 
strangers, not knowing each other even after 
It shall 


can be no happiness, 


their union. be so, for otherwise there 
And now, my dear aunt, 
something about the best means to preserve 
female beauty.” 

The aunt smiled and said, “You know, my 
dear girl, we cannot deny that a handsome man 
pleases us a hundred times more than a plain one, 


m 
{hh 


and men like very much to see us handso 
What, however, we really like in men, and men 
in us, is not mere skin, hair, features, figure, &c., 
as with a portrait or a statue, but the prime 
source of delight is in the heart, and the senti- 


o 
S 


ment which, thence arising, gives significance and 
eloquence to every look, every word, and every 
action; to earnestness, to joy, and sadness. Men 
adore us the more they suppose us to be possessed 
of virtues of the heart which our exteriors pro- 
mise, and, on our part, we find a malicious man 
loathsome, however handsome and polite he 
may be. A young woman, therefore, who wishes 
to preserve her beauty, must endeavor to cherish 
the same mind, the same excellent qualities of 
the heart, and the same virtues, by which she 

by 


means of which virtue may be kept from grow 


attracted her lover; and the finest agency 


ing old, and enshrined in perennial youth, is 
religion. Preserve an innocent and pious heart, 
trusting constantly in God, and you will always 
have that beauty of scul for “he sake of which 
no Ph 


I am vour aunt of seven 


thy lover adores thee at present. I am 
risee, nor am | a bigot. 
and-thirty years. I am fond of dancing, | am 
fond of dressing myself, and I like to joke; so 
you cannot take it amiss that [ speak to yo 

thus. 


cere Christian, and take my word for it, you will 


Be, and continue to be, a good and sin 
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be still handsome when a mother—-still hand- 
some when a grandmother!” 

Louise, with tears upon her happy face, em- 
braced her aunt tenderly. ‘I thank you,” said 
she, “ my dear, dear, angelic aunt!” 


— rs me OC 


A MOTHER’S COUNSELS. 


BY MRS. L. H. 8I¢ 


JOURNEY. 


Davenrer, the book divine 
To which we turn for aid 

When prosperous skies unclouded shine, 
Or dark-winged storms invade, 

1s ever open to thine eye: 
Imprint it on thy soul, 

And wisdom that can never die 


Shall thy young thoughts control. 


Sweetest, the cheek of bloom, 
Alas ! how soon ’twill wear 

The clay-cold coloring of the tomb ; 
Then, while thine own is fair, 

Low at His feet imp!oring fall, 
Who loves the humble mind, 

Whose glorious promise is, that all 


Who early seek, shall find. 


Come, ere thy hand hath wove 
The first fresh wreaths of spring ; 

Come, ere a worn and withered love 
Is all thou hast to bring 

Remember thy Creator’s power, 
While life from care is free; 

And when the days of darkness lowei 


He will remember thee. 


Yes, give thy heart to Him, 
While budding hope is green; 

And when thy mether’s eye is dim 
To every earthly scene, 

When this fond arm that circles thee 
Must chill and powerless be, 

Vur parting tears the pledge shall be 


Of union in the sky. 


SCRIPTURES. 


We have the most ample 


proofs that the books of the Bible are authentic | 


and genuine, that is, that they were written by 
the persons to whom they are ascribed. 


scriptures of the Old Testament were collected 


and completed under the scrupulous care of in- || 


spired prophets. The singular providence of 
God is evident in the translation of the Old 


Testament into Greek, nearly three hundred 


years before the birth of Christ, for the benefit || 
of the Jews who were living in countries where | 


and satisfactory 


The | 


AUTHENTICITY OF THE SCRIPTURES. 


|| that language was used. The testimony which 


our Saviour bore to the Old Testament used by 
the Jews in Judea, and the quotations which the 


| 


|| New Testament writers have made from its 


several hooks, generally from the Greek transla- 
| tion, confirm what has been already said on the 
| antiquity of the Bible, and prove its authenti- 
eity. This will appear in a much stronger point 
|of view when we consider the Jews as the 


|| keepers of this Old Testament—their own sacred 


| volume, which contains the most extraordinary 
| predictions concerning the infidelity of their 
| nation, and the rise, progress, and extensive 
| prevalence of Christianity—their still existing 
and remaining the irreconcilable enemies of its 
claims—and that their enmity should also be 
foretold. 

That all the books which convey to us the 


|| history of the events of the New Testament were 


written and immediately published by persons 
| living at the time of the things mentioned, and 
| whose names they bear, is most fully proved— 
| 1. By an unbroken series of Christian authors 
| reaching from the days of the apostles, down to 
the present time. 2 By the concurrent and 
well-informed belief of all 
Christians, 


denominations of 
8. By the unreserved acknowledg- 


|| ment of the most learned and intelligent enemies 
of Christianity. 


That the books we possess under the titles of 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John were written 
by the persons whose names they bear, cannot 


| be doubted by any well-informed and candid 


mind ; because, from the time of their first pub- 


|| lication, they have been uniformly attributed to 


them by all Christian writers. That all the facts 
| related in these writings, and all the accounts 
| given of our Saviour’s actions and sayings are 
strictly true, we have the most substantial 
for Matthew and John 


were two of our Lord’s apostles; his constant 


| grounds believing. 
| attendants throughout the whole of his ministry ; 
| eye-witnesses of the facts, and ear-witnesses of 
Mark and 
Luke were not of the twelve apostles, but they 


the discourses which they relate. 


were contemporaries and associates with the 
apostles, and living in habits of friendship and 
intercourse with those who had been present at 
the transactions which they record. Many sup- 
pose that Luke was one of the seventy disciples 
who were ordained by our Lord to preach his 


|| gospel; and if so, his personal knowledge of 


Christ must have been almost equal to that of 
the twelve apostles. However, if not one of 


| the seventy, he was the constant companion of 





AUTHENTICITY OF THE SCRIPTURES: 


Paul for many years, and well knew the things | 
concerning which he wrote. In the beginning | 
of his gospel, therefore, Luke declares his inti- 
mate acquaintance with his subject. “ Foras- 
much as many have taken in hand to set forth in | 
order a declaration of those things which are 
most surely believed among us, even as they | 
delivered them unto us, who from the beginning 
were eye-witnesses and ministers of the word: | 
it seemed good to me also, having had perfect 
understanding of all things from the very first, 
to write unto thee in order, most excellent 
Theophilus, that thou mightest know the cer- 
tainty of those things wherein thou hast been | 
instructed.” | 
Luke being also the author of the Acts of the | 
Apostles, we have for the writers of these five 
books, men who had the most accurate know- 


from their own personal observation, or by 
means of immediate communication with those 
who saw and heard every thing recorded. They 
could not, therefore, been themselves | 


deceived; nor had they any inducement or 


have 


inclination to deceive others. 
of honesty, simplicity, eminent integrity, and 
amiable candor, which are qualities singularly 
manifest in all their writings; and their greatest 
enemies have never attempted to cast the least 
stain upon the purity of their characters. It was 
not possible for them to gain any thing by false 
statements; and the doctrines which they pub- 
lished, they themselves at length ratified with | 
their own blood. 

But besides all these qualifications to compose 
those writings which contain the gospel of our | 
salvation, they were moved, not only by a bene- 
volent regard for the souls of men, but by the 
sovereign influences of the Holy Spirit; and his 
gracious and infallible directions secured them 
from every possible error and mistake, in writ- 
ing books adapted for the edification and sancti- 
fication of all nations, and for all succeeding | 
generations. 

The same effectual inspiration of the Holy 
Spirit influenced the apostles in writing the 
epistles to the newly-founded churches, agree- 
ably to the promises of their Master, Christ. | 
About the commencement of the second century, 
copies of the most of the New Testament books 


were collected into one volume. At first, indeed, 


for want of full information—the epistles and 
gospels being in the care of different and distant 
churches, and as several books, falsely attributed 


to the apostles, were published and widely cir- | 
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culated—some of the churches hesitated about 
receiving the epistle to the Hebrews, the eecond 
epistle of Peter, the second and third epistles of 
John, the epistle of Jude, and the book of the 
Revelation. 


A scrupulous investigation of their 


| claims was therefore instituted; and after a rigor- 


ous examination it appeared evidently clear that 
they were the inspired productions of the apostles 
of Christ, and therefore they were admitted by 
consent of ali the churches, as of equal authority 
with the other parts of the New Testament. 

As to the preservation of the sacred books 
down to our times, it is certain that although 
the original copies may have been lost, the books 
of the New Testament have been preserved 
without any material alteration, much less cor- 
ruption; and that they are, in all essential 


| matters, the same as they came from the hands 
ledge of the things which they relate, either | 


of their authors, In taking copies of these books 


by writing, from time to time, as the art of print- 


ing was then unknown, some letters, syllables, 
or even words may have been omitted, altered, 
or even changed in some manuscripts; but no 


i important doctrine, precept, or passage of history 


has been designedly or fraudulently corrupted. 


| This would have been impossible: because, as 
| soon as the original writings were published, 


great numbers of copies were immediately taken, 
carried by the evangelical missionaries wherever 
they went, and sent to the different churches; 


| they were soon translated into foreign languages, 
| and conveyed into the most distant countries ; 


they were constantly read in the Christian assem- 
blies, diligently perused by many private Chris- 
tians, some of whom had whole books by heart; 
they were quoted by numerous writers, and ap- 
pealed to as the inspired standard of doctrine by 
various sects, who differed from each other, some 


| on important points; and consequently they 
| were jealously watchful against the least attempt 
\ 


either to falsify or to alter the word of divine 


| revelation. 


“Who can imagine that God, who sent his 
Son to declare thie doctrine, and his apostles, by 


the assistance of the Holy Spirit, to indite ard 
| speak it, and by so many miracles confirmed it 


to the world, should euffer any wicked persons te 
corrupt and alter any of those terms on which 
the happiness of mankind depends? It is absurd 


| to say that God repented of his good-will and 


kindness to mankind in vouchsafing the gospel 
to them; or that he so far maligned the good of 
future generations, that he suffered wicked men 
to rob them of all the good intended to them by 
this declaration of his holy will.”--Da. Waursy, 
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That there should be differences found to exist H 


in the manuscripts of the Holy Scriptures cannot 
be surprising to any one who recollects that 
before the invention of printing, in the fifteenth 
century, copies of all books were made by tran- 
scribers; some of whom were ignorant, rash, or 
careless, though skilful in the art of writing. 


against the possibility of error; aud a mistake | 


in one copy would necessarily be propagated 


through all that were taken from it; each of | tion of merit and sef-esteem. There is a reli- 


which copies might likewise have peculiar faults | 


of its own; so that various or different readings 


would be thus increased in proportion to the | 


number of transcripts that were made, Besides 
actual oversights, transcribers might have oc- 
casioned various readings, by substituting, 
through ignorance, one letter, or even word, in 
place of ‘another; or, being inattentive, they 
might have omitted a line or period. In these 
different ways it is very natural to expect, 
reckoning all the little diversities of single words, 
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SPIRITUAL AND FORMAL RELIGION. 


BY REV. G. B. CHEEVER 


Tuere are but two kinds of religion in the 


| world; humility and faith on the one hand, 


| pride and ceremony on the other. There isa 
These persons were not supernaturally guarded | 


religion of repentance, and areligion of penance ; 
of self-mortification from the sorrow and hatred 
of sin, and of self-mortification for the acgq uisi- 


| gion of rites and ceremonies, totally separate 
from the religion of which they are the dress; 


a religion of mint, anise, and cummin; and one 
of judgment, mercy, and faith. All ordinances, 


| when you take away the soul of piety, the faith 


of the gospel, become superstitions, the watch- 
words and talismans of pride and spiritual des- 
potism. There is a religion that worships God, 


| and another that worships the altar; a religion 


syllables, and letters, that many thousands of || water; a religion that brings every thought into 


| subjection by love, and a religion that yokes the 


various readings should be discovered, in com- 


paring several hundred manuscripts of the whole | 


Scriptures, 
The manuseripts of the sacred books are found 
in every ancient library in all parts of the Chris- 


thousands. 


that trusts in Christ, and another that trusts in 
the sign of the cross, the wafer, and the holy 


body to the car of Juggernaut; a religion of 
broad phylacteries, and garment-borders, and 
Rabbis; a religion of gnat-straining and camel- 


| swallowing, and cleansing of the outside of the 
tian world, and amount in number to several || 


About five hundred have been | 


actually examined and compared by learned men | 


with extraordinary care, Many of them were 


evidently transeribed as early as the eighth, sev- | 


enth, sixth, and even the fourth centuries. Thus | 
we are carried up to very near the times of the | 


apostles, and the promulgation of the inspired 
writings. The prodigious number of these man- 
uscripts, the remote countries whence they have 
been collected, and the identity of their contents 
with the quotations which the fathers of differ- 
ent ages have made, demonstrate the authenti- 


city of the New Testament. It has been indeed 


asserted by learned men that if the New Testa- | 


ment were lost, its contents might be wholly 


found in the writings of the fathers of the first 
four centuries of the Christian Church. 





> + 


Severat centuries ago, old Bishop Aylmer, 


seeing his congregation pretty generally asleep, 
took his Hebrew Bible from his pocket and read 
a chapter, which roused attention, when the old 
minister sharply rebuked them for sleeping 
when they might have understood him, and listen- || 
ing when they knew not a word that he said. 


} 


\ 
} 


| 


eup and platter,and garnishing of prophets’ 
tombs, and of the fathers’ sepulchres. There is 
a religion whose justification and whose whole 
essence is faith, and a religion whose whole ma- 
terial, inward and external, is form, and it 
makes but little difference what the form may 
be. A man may drown himeelf in a puddle of 
mud, if he pleases, as well as in the ocean, The 
Jetiches, and the hooks, and the amulets of dirt, 
and the crocodiles and lizards, and the sacred 


| fires and rivers, of one vast class of devotees of 


} 
\ 

} 
| 
{ 
1| 
\ 
| 
{| 

' 


this monstrous god of form and merit, are just 
as noble as the beads and scapularies, the altars 
and the crosses, the dead bones and pilgrimages, 
the saints and virgins, the wafer and the water, 


| the masses and absolutions, the anointings and 
supplied by the quotations from it which are || 


enrobings, the enshrining of martys and the 


|| damning of heretics, that constitute and charac- 


terize the devotion of the other. The mending 
of the fish’s tail in the house of Dagon was 
just as good a mark of religion, just as noble a 
work of piety, just as lofty an elevation of spirit, 
as the washing of pots, and cups, and brazen 
vessels in the temple. The primacy of the 
Pope and the burning of heretics is just as good 
as the assumption of the exclusive divine right 


of ordination, and the consecration of all dis- 
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srs to the uncovenanted mercies of Ged. So 

t, whether it be the spitting to the left when a 

¢ meets you, or the crossing of your threshold 
h the right foot foremost, or saying “God 

ss us’ when a man sneezes, or the eating por- 
ige in Lent, and fish on Friday; whether it be 


ue exaltation of the altar, or the cross, or the | 


thureh liturgy; whether it be the brazen ser- 
pent, or the blood of St. Januarius, or the water 
of baptism; whether you flagellate yourself ac- 


cording to St. Dominic, or fast and wear sack- | 


cloth with Dr. Pusey; whether you deify and 


adore the image of the Virgin, or the sign of | 


Christ’s passion, or any tradition of the ritual, 
the Pope, the Cathedral, or that tremendous 
talisman of Popery and Prelacy, raz Church ; if 
this be your trust for salvation, it is all one; 
your God is an idol, your Saviour is a figment of 
your own depravity, your religion is ferm with- 
out faith, and in opposition to it. 

This formalism without faith is the religion of 


nature; it is the creature instead of the Creator; | 


the altar instead of the altar’sGod. It is Pagan- 
ism, and Judaism, and Mohammedanism, and 
Buddhism, and Popery, and prelatical domina- 
tion. It is the natural movement of the fallen 
soul in search of some religion, but an enmity 
against humility and faith. 
itself appears in various modes of enshrinement, 
according to its own taste. There is a material 
formalism and a spiritual formalism. 


spiritual, for the higher and more refined. The 
spiritual formatism professes to adore its rites 
because of their spiritual beauty, and it sees a 


This formalism | 


The ma- | 
terial formalism is for the grosser nature; the | 


spiritual beauty only in connection with those | 


rites, It professes to present the poetical side of 


religion to the soul, but it is merely the mint, 


anise, and cummin of poetry, as well as of the 
law; it cannot rise to the higher themes of in- 
It is the poetry of that which is seen 
and temporal, not that which is unseen and 


epiration. 
eternal. It is fast-and-feast-day poetry; the po- 
etry, not of devotion, nor of feeling, but of su- 
perstition and of sense. 
instead of employing his genius on the subject 
of the Transfiguration, had spent his life in illu- 


It is justasif Raphael, | 








minating missals, and painting the dresses of || 


priests and friars. 


— 





Fine Crorugs,—The person whose clothes are 
extremely fine, I am too apt to consider as not 
being possessed of any superiority of fortune, 
but resembling those Indians who are found to 
wear all the gold they have in the world in a 
bob at the nose.— Goldsmith. 
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HE LILY OF THE VALE. 
BY miss HANNAH F. GOULD. 

TENDER lily of the vale, 

Lovely, modest, sweet, and pale ; 

While a tear the night hath shed, 
Weeping o’er thy beauteous head, 
Forms the trembling diadem 

Weighing down thy slender stem; 

How in meekness art thou seen, 

Like the lowly Nazarene! 


Stooping o’er the dust beneath, 
From the leaf that rose to sheath 
Thine unsullied snowy bells, 

Art thou pouring from their cells, 
As from pensive vials there, 
Odors rising like the prayer, 
When, in solemn midnight scene, 
Kneeled the lonely Nazarene. 


When the blast, or lightning stroke, 
Wrings the willow, rends the oak, 
Fearless of the tempest’s power, 
As a spirit clothed a flower, 

Calm, amid the raging storm, 
Stands thy frail and silken form, 
With no earthly prop or screen— 
Like the houseless Nazarene. 


Teaching on Judea’s height, 

He whose words were life and light 
Looked from that far mountain side, 
Down o’er field and valley wide, 
For a glory there displayed, 

Such as monarch ne’er arrayed ; 
Then the lily on the green, 

Named our Lord the Nazarene ! 


ae Qo aer | 


THE BABE OF THE BULRUSHES. 


BY HORACE DRESSER, E6Q. 

Tux tribes of Reuben, and Simeon, and Levi 
are in affliction; Judah, and Issachar, and Za- 
bulun weep aloud; the families of Benjamin and 
Dan are sorrowing; Naphtali, and Gad, and 
Asher will not be comforted; lamentation is 
heard all along the river of Egypt. 

Hast thou forgotten, O monarch of the Nile! 
the patriarch of the tribes, and Joseph the De- 
liverer, when desolation, and hunger, and fa- 
mine were about to come upon the land? Will 


| not thy treasure-cities, Pithom and Raamses, 





memorials of the labor and burdens of the child- 
ren of Israel], under the task-masters whom thou 
didst place over them, suffice thee? Hast thou 
not made the sons of Jacob to serve thee with 
rigor, and hast thou not embittered their lives 
with hard bondagef And art thou not content 
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to afflict them with burdens in mortar and brick, 
and all manner of service in the field? 
thou not spare the goodly sons of the Hebrew 
mothers, and must they, at thy unmerciful be- 


Canst 


hest, be cast into the turbid wave of thy inun- 
dating river? 

Restrain thy waves, and haste not to mingle 
thy Ethiopian waters with the depths of the 
great sea, O river of seven mouths! and yet less 
voracious than the Pharaoh through whose 
realm thou art journeying. 
slumbers among the flags of thy brink, in his 


bulrush bed, the first-born of the daughter of 


Levi. Haste not on till thou say to the cruel 
crocodile that hides in thy pathway, Be more 
merciful than the ruler of Egypt. Bid thy 
waves to rock gently the babe committed to thy 


bosom. 


eustomed to fan thy face, and make music among | 
the reeds of thy border, whisper lullabies to the | 


hidden sleeper. 


stationed in the distance his sister as watcher of | 


his couch. But her fears are not of thee, though 


thou art wont to toss thy billows, and dost fel- 


lowship with monsters of the deep; her fears || 


are of man more monstrous, 
Daughter of Pharaoh, charge thy maidens 


not to bring away from his ark of safety the || 


babe of the Nile. 
mids will be its destroyer. 


The potentate of the pyra- 


not the infant son of the bondwoman; he sleeps, 
that beautiful boy of the bulrushes, how sweetly! 


Perchance he hath visions of his future great- | 


ness, 


. | 
art compassionate, and hast the heart of woman, 


tender and touched by others’ woes; ’tis well 


that thine attendants bring to thee the bond- 


babe. Behold! he weeps, that child. And hath 
he fears of Pharaoh’s daughter?’ Thanks to thine 


heart of kindness, maternal arms embrace the | 


weeping foundling of the flags, and now a mo- 


ther’s bosom beats high with hope, and joy, and | 


gladness. Go now, heir to the throne of Egypt, 
and lave thy fair form of beauty in the flowing 
fountain - floods of Nile’s far-reaching waters; 
baptism meet for one so kind and Jovely! fit 
element and emblem of thy heart of purity ! 
But see! that babe of bondage-birth hath 
grown to manhood in the midst of Egypt’s king 
and courtiers. Full forty years have fled since 
she who bore the babe first laid him on the bo- 
He will not now be 
subject to the princely daughter. 


som of the deep waters, 
Profoundly 
vereed in all the wisdom of the Egyptians, in 
words and deeds he now is mighty. 


The magic 








| workers, without mask or mystery, now stand 
revealed before him—the man that shall be- 
come the prophet of the Lord. He spurns those 
gorgeous palaces, He will not worship now be- 
fore the gods that dwell in those time-hallowed 
temples. He will not do his reverence to the 
mysterious priesthood of Isis and Osiris. Th 
voluptuous court of Pharaoh hath now no 
charms for the deliverer of those that dwell in 





Innocently there | 


Let the breathing winds that are ac- | 


Mark, the Levite mother has | 


See that thou wake | 


JOHN WILLIAM LEWIS GLEIM. 


Yes, princess, pride of thy father, thou | 





Goshen. Behold! he hath slain the Egyptian 
that smote his Hebrew bond-brother, and he 
fleeth from the face of Pharaoh into the land of 
Midian. 

Yes; go, thou man of might and deeds of dar- 
ing, and explore a pathway for the escape of Isra- 
el’s children from the land of bondage. Tarry 
abroad till the death of him who ruleth over 
Egypt. The lovely daughter of the priest of 
Midian meantime shall bless thee—a stranger in 
a land of strangers. In coming years the angel of 
the burning bush shall call and bid thee go on 


thy mission to the house of bondage. 


I saw the tents of Cushan in afiliction, 
And the curtains of the land of Midian did tremble 
* a * * e * 2 


Thou wentest forth for the salvation of thy people, 
y peoj 


Even for salvation with thine anointed. 


ee 


BY REV. E. H. GILLETT, 


A uitrLx more than half a century ago, the 
traveller might have seen, not far from Halber- 
stadt, a plain cottage, whose lack of all outward 
pretension to any thing more than neatness and 
simplicity would scarcely have arrested his eye 
for a passing moment. But if he should have 
stepped fo the door to ask for a glass of water, 
or to make some inquiry in regard to books or 
the men of the day, he would have been met at 
the threshold by a man whose venerable yet 

| gentle aspect would at once have secured his 
In all probability he would 
have been invited within, and the tone and 


respect and love. 


mauner of the invitation would have acted like 
The features of his host—a face full 


of genial yet thoughtful expression—eyes gleam- 


a charm. 


ing with soul from beneath large, heavy eye- 
to 
words of kindness—a voice clear and distinct as 


brows—a mouth that seemed made utter 
it was gentle—a manner full of courteous kind- 
| ness,—these would have put the stranger at 


‘once at ease, and he would feel impelled to fol- 
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low his guide as he led the way to his own 


room—an intellectual workshop, a chamber 
whose peculiar furniture and ornaments would 
have excited his curiosity anew. 
no show of splendor; but tables covered with 
books and simple ornaments, niches occupied by 
busts and plaster-casta, the walls covered with 
copper-prints and paintings; while on the other 


side of the room would be ebserved a small 


He would see 


library of choice volumes, among which the most 
noticeable—so the old man tells the stranger— 
are, an Elzevir Horace, (every mistake ecorrect- 
ed,) Wolf’s Homer, Heine’s Virgil, and Hans 
Luft’s Bible. 
with a night-lamp on it, of very original and 
primitive construction, by which, the old man 
would tell you, he had made many of the sleep- 


Yonder, by the bedside, is a stand 


less hours of night very agreeable in reading and 
composing; for his very look would have already 
betrayed the fact that he was a poet. As you 
listen to the charm of the old man’s voice, you find 
that it is wise as well as gentle. In that very 
chair you oecupy, Klopstock, and Jacobi, and Less- 
ing—in fact, nearly all the noblest spirits of the 
day—have in turn sat and enjoyed the same 


And 


Yonder lies his last 


charm which threwe its spell around you. 
Richter, too, has been here. 
work open on the table, and the old man grows 
enthusiastic and eloquent as he tells you how 
much he has enjoyed this book of “that divine 
genius—our Frederie Richter ;”’ and perhaps he 
takes down one of his letters from that young 
genius and hands it to you, and you read: “TI 
am happy, indeed, good Gleim—- my dear, ho- 
nored Father Gleim—in your warm, full, faithful 
heart... To my last breath, and through every 
change, I will say, proudly, ‘My friend Gleim 
No heart 


And if you could peruse 


had my most hearty love and respect.’ 
ever forgets him.” 
some of those letters that lie there on his table, 
they would all show you the kind and liberal 
spirit of the old man, and the life-long gratitude 
with which his benefactions are cherished by the 
multitudes whom, in their want or suffering, he 
has befriended hike a brother. 

Yes, well might Richter eall him “ good Father 
Gleim.” Everybody loved him. Fourscore years 
had rested but lightly on that aged form, still 
unbent; and see how his eye kindles, and every 
feature is lighted up with a kindly emile, ae the 
little children whom he meets in his daily walks 
come to bid him Good-morning, and ask the old 
man’s blessing. There— precious relics!— are 
the hat and scarf of the Great Frederic; to none 


nore properly intrusted than to the “ Prussian 


Grenadier” whose war-songs stirred anew the 
nation’s life; and he lets the little children gaze 
upon them while he endeavors to kindle in their 
young hearts the patriotism that glows in his 
own. Manyascholar or poet of whom Germany 
is proud could tell you how much he owed to 
the counsels and the open charity of “ good Fa- 
ther Gleim.” 
they will tell their children how the old man 
took them by the hand and helped and cheered 
them 


When years have passed away, 


on, and how the desert of the world 
seemed at once changed to an Eden. 

His lot 
was cast, for the most part, amid scenes of peace 


and of cheerful content that afford little of un 


The story of Gleim’s life is soon told. 


Iie was born 
in April, 1719, at Ermesleben, on thebanks of the 
Selkabach, not far from Halberstadt. His edu- 
cation was carefully conducted under his father’s 


usual or extraordinary incident. 


supervision, until he was seventeen years of age. 
At this time his father died, but the evidence he 
had already given of his genius secured him 
friends) An extract from a poem written by him 
at this time may show that the confidence felt by 
others in the promise of the youth was not mis- 
placed : 

‘*Then, O thou Highest, while thy help imploring, 

May We receive the comforts of thy grace, 
And let 


Trust in it while I fil! my destined place 


me evermore, thy truth adoring 


Strengthen our mother ; let her taste how precious 
That trust in thee which chases gricis and fears 
Thy sheltering arm shall hold, thy grace t esh us 


Thy Father-hand shall wipe « 


ur orphan tears 
The mother soon followed the father, and Gleim 
But kind friends 


him and opened to him the doors of their dwell- 


was left an orphan. cherished 
ings, and met him with the sympathy of their 
hearts. He was not suffered to want whatever 
was necessary to the prosecution of his studies. 

At the age of nineteen, Gleim went to Hall 
Here, at the university, he drew around him a 
circle of kindred spirits. Uz, Ruderik, Gotz, and 
others here formed with Gleim a life long attach- 
ment. 

Gleim left the university to become a private 
tutor at Potedam. Here he met Kleist, the here 
and the poet, whose death on the battle-field he 
bitterly bemoaned; Ramler, the German Ho- 
race; Spalding, Lamprocht, and others whom he 
cherished as friends. In 1744, Gleim accompa- 
nied Prince William in his campaign, as Private 
Secretary. The death of the prince, and the 
drove 
1747, 


through the influence of his friends, he was ap 


harsh eharacter of his successor, soon 


Gleim back to more quiet scenea, In 











pointed Secretary of the Cathedral Chapter of | 
Halberstadt, a post which he retained for the | 
space of near fifty years. This appointment was | 

















own view of the matter, as expressed in a letter, 





is coupled with a resolution that does him honor: 





“The prebendaries promise themselves in me an | 











Cato. At any rate, I will drink nothing but | 
water, for they shall not drink me to death.”’ | 
But Gleim’s kindness and integrity saved him | 














from the danger, if there was any to apprehend. | 
The business of his post was such that he had 




















to time a new volume made its appearance, to 








please or cheer his countrymen. German poetry 

was at this time divided into two schools: one | 
led by Gottsched, who adopted a French taste, 
and imitated the courtliness of Versailles; the 
other by Bodmer, the Swiss, who sought to be 
more true to nature and the old classic taste. | 
Gleim belonged to the latter, and the manner in 












































which he regarded the former may be seen in 
one of his epigrams on Gottsched’s “ Cato :”’ 




















‘‘ This Saxon Cato speaks as never 





The Roman Cato spoke ; | 








Should he read that, again he’d sever 





Life’s thread with fearless stroke.”’ 











Among the friends with whom Gleim corre- 
sponded, during his early residence at Halber- 
stadt, were many of the most distinguished 
authors and scholars of the day—Spalding, Uz, 

















Ramler, Sultzer, Gotz, Bodmer, Krause, Sulzer, 
and Hirlzal. In 1750, on a visit to Leipsic, he 
formed an acquaintance with Klopstock, Schmidt, 
Gellert, Rabenez, Kramer, and Sehlegel. He 




















sought to draw around him a circle of these 
friends at Halberstadt 
partially sueceeded. He was repeatedly honored 
with visits which renewed his old association 


with them, | 








, and from time to time 





























In 1753 Gleim was married, but his wife soon 











was taken from him by death, and from this 





time his niece presided over his household mat- | 





ters, and made Gleim’s dwelling welcome to his 
guests, 














In 1756 commenced what was called the Pa- 
triot War of Germany. With Prussia, it was a|) 
question of national existence. Fhe enthusiasm 
of Gleim was roused, and he followed with ob- 
servant eye all the changes on the arena of con- 





























flict. It was at one time his purpose to write a | 
history of the war, in which it would have been 
his high gratification to record the successful | 
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in part undoubtedly due to his genius; but his | 


easy moralist, but they shall find me a severe | 


eee 


strategy and masterly campaigns of the Great 
Frederic. But Gleim was a poet by nature ra- 
ther than a historian, and the project was given 
up. But his earnest and patriotic energy im- 
pelled him to action. “If I cannot be the Cur- 
tius of our Alexander, I will be his Homer,” was 
the exultant and somewhat confident boast of 
Gleim. But his suecess fully justified it. His 
war-songs, which were published under the name 
of “the Prussian Grenadier,’”’ communicated to 


|| the army and to the whole nation his own en- 


thusiasm. They were learned and sung every- 


|| where—on the battle-field, in the camp, in palace 
abundant leisure for poetical studies. From time 


and in cottage. They touched a chord in the 
feelings of every heart. Each soldier, as he 
sung them, became a hero. The humble laborer 
prayed more earnestly that God would save his 
country from the invading foe. The name of 
foreigner beeame doubly hateful. Gleim had 
called Frederic “the alone,” indicating thereby 
his solitary greatness. One of his own friends in 
the same way proposed to call him “the Ger- 
man,” as the man in whose heart dwelt so in- 
tense a national attachment. Gleim had been 
known, and had been willing to be known, as 
the German Anacreon, but now he was. called 
after the child of his own heart and intellect, 
“the Prussian Grenadier.” 


Many of his Anacreontie poems are models of 


| their kind for simplicity and a beautiful inge 


nuity. If any one could deal in them and retain 
& pure mind, that man was Gleim. We give 


specimen or two. The first is entitled, 


TO VENUS. 


I know, 0 Goddess! that thy son 

Forth from thy bosom winged hath flowr 
And shuns thy sight, while thou in vair 
Dost call him to thyself again 

On him, who shall his biding show 

A kiss thou'st promised to bestow. 

Fair goddess—traitur I must be— 

He’s in my heart; I elaim the fee 


Another is entitled, 


LOVE'S SERVANTS. 


ALL things, Love, must bow to thee, 
To thy children servants be. 

Suns must shine their warmth to shed , 
Winds must cool their fevered head 
Birds must sing to charm the ear ; 
Doves must coo to move the tear ; 
Roses bloom to wreath the brow 

Stars directing, sparkle now. 


Moons must beam, their steps to guide 


Clouds of night thy children hide 
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Let, then, Love, both shade and light, Thou art in cloud and storm, 
Rose and bird, star, sun and night, In darkness and in light ; 
Faithful in their office prove, Thou art All-present near me, 
Be my servants when I love. Though veiled from sight. 
Thou fill’st this spacious airy dom 
Gleim’s Anaecreontiec muse yielded to more Yet dwellest in my humble home 


tic atrains < 70 , ae . : 
martial strains, and yet to even these we much Within this flowery vale 
prefer some of his other, his moral or religious Tuar ear doth list my song, 


poems, Undoubtedly his war-songs, in their To which the chiming praises 
‘ Of worlds belong. 

day, were the most popular. They were what dayonepraasts..dprrane relay 
bell’s “ Mari *nol a” } Mount up, my thoughts—-forsake the clod 
Campbell’s “ Mariners of England” was to the Go forth—aspire—abide with God. 
English navy some years later. We select two 


i ivi f God—dost hear 
of what may be called his religious poems. The Thou art my God—dost he 





. : The voices of the air 
first is entitled, 


That breathe in gentle whispers 
GOD'S GOODNESS. The humblest prayer. 
The soaring lark, the humming bee, 


For whom, O God, in mercy, 
j { Are taught, and fed, and heard hy thee. 


Hast thou made earth so fair? 
For whom, in bloom and¢beauty, O omnipresent God! 
Made hill and valley share ? | Be e 
‘ ta] 
For whom that boon of pleasure And in my life, thy presence 


racious tomy cry ; 


Which harvest-fields afford ? fe ever nigh 
For whom the sunlight treasure And in my thoughts and deeds may I 
O’er hill and valley poured ? Be conscjous of thy, present eye. 
For whom upon the pastures And when thy spirit-world 
Are herds so richly fed? Before its Judge shall stand, 


For whom this dome above us 


| 


And I, O Great Jehovah, 
In clearest azure spread? | Hear thy demand, 
For whom is the broad landscape | May not thy presence force my flight 
n> } 
So lovingly arrayed? | Deep to the cavern-shades of night! 
For whom the cooling zephyrs ; 

or whom the iling glade? } ‘1o} . TAS ; 

For whom the smiling glade | Although Gleim’s nature was free from all bitter- 

: | ness, he published one volume of satirical poems, 

On us the taste for beauty p 
By thee, O God, ’s bestowed : 


] 


| In these he shows us what he might have attained 
| to, if his kindly nature had not forbid any use of 


And we can feel thy goodness 


In blessings round us poured. | his talent that would inflict on others unneces 
Be every favor shown us | : . ‘ . 
4 1) ft ] | 6ary palD. Most of his epigrams are directed at 

A call o 1eavenly iove ; ¢ 

7 "a lle 2 i is thy of + 
Each sun that dawns upon us vice or folly. The follow ing Is Wol thy of being 


| 
A message from above ! | kept in mind by ill-regulated genius: 
} 


And lo! O God, we offer 
To thee the thankful heart, 
To thee, whose love so freely 


ON A WICKED POET'S DEATH. 


The measure of his sins is filled at last, 


Filled by his songs, which bitter anguish cast 





Thou choosest to impart. 


y sto his ig-cul ol les 
Not vainly thou inspirest Into his dying-cup. Oh boon most dear, 


The heart that glows with love ; Would God forget, as men forget them here! 
This earth shall be the portal oF 
Another has referanee to theological controversy, 


To us of life above. 

|| and is addressed 
In these lines we seem to see the genial, kindly | 
spirit of the poet. They express the thoughts TO LEARNED DISPUTANTS, 
and emotions that must have been to his heart | In learned conflict ye may long dispute 


frequent and welcome guests. A deeper awe We listen to your lofty questions, mute ; 
4 4 Tl logy belongs to you alone 

pervades the following lines, to Theology ’ win ut adn, aA 

; We only claim religion for our own. 


GODS OMBIFRESERCE. Gleim attained to a good old age, and conti- 
Thou omnipresent God ! nued his usual activity almost to the last—till 


Thou art—art here-art there— his sight had entirely failed him. But bis elos- 
Around us and above us— ° : — 
Panes esa at ing years, which extended into the present cen- 
Art everywhere od lik ; 1 i ft 
In bloom of violet art here, tury, were like the mellow radiance of the 


In blaze of suns and systems there setting sun. Universally loved and respected ; 
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honored in an especial manner by the monarg¢h ; |} know him and adore him—that every eye may 


almost adored by his countrymen, who had 
learned his songs by heart; continuing his cor- 
respondence with the most distinguished authors 
of Germany, who prized his acquaintance. Sur- 
rounded by his books and papers, and busy often 
in the still night with the pen that had been the 
solace of so many years, his departure was rather 
a gentle sinking to rest, than an abrupt or un- 
welcome departure. Death excited in his mind 
no fear. Faith in his Heavenly Father banished 
all apprehension, and he has sweetly expressed 
his emotions in some beautiful lines composed in 
his blindness, and while yet lingering on the 
brink of the tomb. ITlis attachment to the Pro- 
testant faith was strong and sincere, though he 
was truly catholic in spirit. Lavater was too 
sanctimonious for him, he showed off his religion 
too much; so Gleim thought. Scareely any 
event of his life produced a eadder effect upon 
him than the going over to the Roman Catholic 
Church of one of his dearest friends, This oc- 
curred in 1800, and to some extent embittered 
his closing days. Nor were the violence and 
terrors of the French Revolution without their 
Yet, with his friends 
around him, or engaged in dictating his poems, 


effect upon his mind. 


the old ferver returned, and “Old Gleim” was 
He died February 18, 
Scarce a struggle or a groan marked 
His soul breathed itself 
away in the sweet peace of God. 


as youthful as a child. 
1803. 
his departing moment. 


ooo 


DIVINE MANIFESTATIONS. 


BY REV. JAM 


ES BOGGS. 


As the drop cannot comprehend the ocean, so 
God 
is infinite, therefore, ‘‘none by searching can 


the finite cannot comprehend the infinite. 


find out. God—can find out the Almighty to per- 
fection.”’ God, befhg infinite, is necessarily an 
infinite mystery to us. Every thing about him is 
a mystery—his existence, eternity, tri-unity, cha- 
racter, perfections,and attributes. The more we 
try to pry into them, the more we are lost and 
bewildered. We behold infinity enstamped on 
every thing connected with the Divinity, there- 
fore the mystery is infinite. 
**Our souls, with all the powers we boast, 
Are in the boundless prospect lost.”’ 

God, for the eternal good, satisfaction, and 
happiness of his intelligent creatures, has been 
pleased to make manifestations or revelations of 


himself, so thaf every intelligent being may 








be turned to him, and every heart be bound to 
| his throne. It is the gradual and eternal unfold- 
ing of the Divinity, not for selfish motives, not 
merely for his own interest, or his ,ewn glory, 
but for the best good of creation, In order that 
the finite may be able fully to comprehend the 
infinite, it will require an infivite duration of 
time—eternity. God, therefore, must be eter- 
nally revealing himself—making new manifesta- 
tions of his perfections, in order that holy intel- 
ligences may be eternally learning of him— 
“finding him out to perfection,” and their souls 
be filled with fresh wonder and love. 

To other worlds, peopled with unfallen intel- 
ligences, God may already have made such 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


manifestations of himself as far exceed any reve- 


| lations he has ever made to this world—perhaps 
it 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


And the 


revelations made to them may eternally be as 


| as far as redemption exceeds creation. 
| 


| far in advance of those made to us as they are 
now in advance of us. 

To the human family God has made one reve- 
| lation after another. There has been a continued 
| advance in clearness and glory from the foun- 
dation of the world to Calvary. These revela- 
tions are to be found and studied in his Word 





| and in his works. In God’s works we learn 
| something of his character—of the perfections of 
the Being whom we adore. Thus “the invisible 
things from thé creation of the world are clearly 
seen, being understood by the things that are 
made, even his eternal power and Godhead.” 
But especially in his Word do we learn more 
fully the glories of the Divinity. 

The most astonishing manifestation which he 
has yet made to the human family, was the reve- 
lation of his Son. But though this revelation far 


eclipsed all former ones, we have no reason to 





believe that it is the final manifestation of him- 
| self—that no-more will be made. - He has given 

us a few revelations in some measure to our com- 
prehension, so that while we study him, as he is 


| revealed, our hearts may be drawn out towards 


| himself, and our lives be assimulated to his own. 


But when our minds shall be freed from every 
clog, from every obstruction to intellectual 
attainments, by being united to spiritual bodies, 
—the veil being completely removed, so that 
we shall see as we are seen, and know as we 
are known,—then God doubtless will make new 
and increasingly greater and greater manifesta- 
tions of himself. And when man’s capacities 
shall exceed what Gabriel’s now are—shall have 


clearer views of. the Divine character than 





Gabriel now has—shall learn the divine lessons 
faster than Gabriel now learns them, (for holy 
intelligences will be eternal learners, all study- 
ing theology,) God may then make manifesta- 
tions of himself to man, far exceeding any which 
he has made to any world or any intelligence ; 
manifestations which may as far exceed any thing 
which God has made to us, as the revelations of 


redemption exceed those made to Abraham ; as | 


far as those made to Gabriel may exceed any that 
ke has ever made to man. Man will eternally 
be a learner, God the teacher, and Divinity the 
Hence it will 
take eternity to study it, eternity to find out 


subject. The theme is infinite. 


God, to find out the Holy One to perfection. It | 


will also take eternity for the loftiest intelli- 
gence to study the deep, the infinite things of 
God. It is a theme sufficient to engage the 
exalted powers of cherubs and seraphs to all 
eternity. When we enroll ourselves on the side 
of Christ, we do it as piscrpLes, (learners,) and 


disciples we shall eternally remain. 


In the manifestations of himself which God || 
will make from time to time through eternity, it i 
| ter, they will become more and more assimi- 
|| lated to God. 
| the Divine character will beget in them more 
| and more of the Divine nature; so that there 


will undoubtedly be found, that comparatively 
little of God has as yet been made known to any 
creature. We extol redemption. Well we may. 


There is a love in it that is infinite. It is so to 


angels and to all worlds. There is in that which | 
is caleulated to fill every holy being with won- | 
der, rapture, and love, and it will eternally do | 
80. The love of redemption may eternally pass || 


knowledge. It stands as the foundation of the 
glories of eternity, the Godhead in humanity! 
‘Tis more glorious than the foundations of the 


New Jerusalem, for it is divine, it is infinite, and 


an infinite weight of glory will be built upon it. || 
It is a manifestation which will eternally draw | 
all holy hearts to the throne, and bind them to || 


Him that sitteth upon it. Itis the manifestation 
which, perhaps, of all others that ever have been 
made or ever will be made, interests us the most, 


interests creation most, and will the most ad- || 
There will || 


vance all the interests of creation. 
be no point in eternity at which holy throngs 
will cease to look back to the atonement, and 
adore, wonder, and love. No holy beings will 
ever cease to admire it, and to look into it. It 
is the theme on which they will never tire. It 
will ever constitute a part of the burden of 
It will never lose its interest, 
It will con- 


their songs. 
never cease to enrapture their souls, 
tinue to be of interest to all worlds—of absorb- 
ing interest. 


No superstructure is of much value without } 
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| the solid foundations, yet there may be 
| which is more glorious, more dazzling, more 
| wonderful in the superstructure than in the 
| foundations. 
|| may so unfold the glories of his perfections and 


| knowledge, love and happiness. 
| nity !—-to be learning, admiring, adoring, loving 
| and being loved, blessing and being blessed ! 
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that 


God in the distant ages of eternity 


attributes as to far outshine the glories of redemp- 


} ‘ q 
| tion—as far as the atonement exceeds the ordi- 


nary revelations which God has nrade of himself: 
Oh, if God, in a few thousand years, has so 


wonderfully disclosed his glorious character, 
what will eternity reveal ! 


We have reason to expect an eternal increase 
of the glory of the manifestations, as the minds 
of holy intelligences expand, and consequently 
are prepared to redeive and bear their in reased 
glory. There will be an eternal growth of holy 


intellects, and an eternal increase of the glory of 


| the manifestations of the Godhead. Oh, what 


will those glories be! 
What must the Godhead be, when it takes 


| all eternity to reveal it—all eternity for God to 
make himself known to the brightest cherub! 


And as holy beings eternally learn more of the 
Divine character, and meditate upon that charac- 


Their increase of knowledge of 


will be an eternal inerease of the knowledge of 
God and of his works, an eternal assimilation 
to God, and consequeutly an eternal increase of 
happiness. 

What an eternity must it be! All holy beings 


| searching into the perfections of the Divinity— 
| eternally learning, and the more they learn, the 
) f 


more they admire, wonder, adore and love. And 
as their knowledge and love inerease, their 
happiness increases. So all the numberless holy 
beings of creation will eternally increase in 


Blessed eter- 


—_—_————__—+ ~@ s+ ee tO — 


True is the most indefinable yet paradoxical] 
of things: the past is gone, and the future is not 


come; and the present becomes the past even 


| while we attempt to define it, and, like the flash 


of the lightning, at once exists and expires. 
Time is the measurer of all things, but is itself 
immeasurable, and the grand discloser of all 
things, but is itself undisclosed. Like space, it 
is incomprehensible, because it has no limit, and 
it would be still more so, if it had. It is more 


mysterious in its source than the Nile, and in its 
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termination than the Niger; and advances like 
the slowest tide, but retreats like the swiftest 
torrent. 
eurb, but enjoyment a spur. It robs beauty of 
her charms, to bestow them on her picture, and 
builds a monument to merit, but denies it a 
house ; it is the transient and deceitful flatterer 
of falsehood, but the tried and final friend of 
truth. Time is the most subtle yet the moet 
insatiable of depredators, and by appearing to 
take nothing, is permitted to take all; nor can it 
be satisfied until it has stolen the world from us 
and us from the world. It constantly flies, yet 


It gives wings of lightning to pleasure, | 
but feet of lead to pain, and lends expectation a 








overcomes all things by flight ; and although it 
is the present ally, it will be the future con- 
queror of death. Time, the cradle of hope, but 
the grave of ambition, is the stern corrector of 
fools, but the salutary counsellor of the wise, 
bringing a)l they dread to the one, and all they 
desire to the other; but, like Cassandra, it warns 
us with a voice that even the sages discredit too 
Wisdom 
walks before it, opportunity with it, and repent- 


long, and the silliest believe too late. 


ance behind it; he that has made it his friend will 
have little to fear from his enemies; but he that 
has made it his enemy will have little to hope 
from his friends, 





ial 


Miscellangp. 





GRAND HALL OF KARNAC, AT THEBES. 


Tue annexed engravings of the Grand Hall of 
Karnac, and Cairo, from Rev. J. P. Thompson’s 
new work on Egypt, we are kindly permitted 
to insert in this number, by the publishers, John 
P. Jewett & Co. 


doing so, not only because of the intrinsic value 


We take great pleasure in 


of these pictures, but because they form a part of 
a book of sterling worth, which we love to 
recommend to all our friends and subscribers. 


| 
! 


It is worthy of a place on every centre-table, 
It has 
been issued in splendid style, with twenty ele- 


and in every private and public library. 


gant illustrations, of which these are samples. 
While the illustrated works on Egypt previously 


| issued have been too expensive for general cir- 


| 





culation, here is one that may be had fora dollar, 


containing some of the liveliest descriptions of 
that ancient land of wonders. 


The elegant and 


EDITORIAL 





deep interest of the subject itself, renders it a 
most attractive and popular work. We quote a 
page, deseriptive of Luxor and Karnac. ‘“ Upon 
the eastern bank 


crossed by a ferry, or possibly by a bridge | 
| obelisk of red granite sixty feet in height. 
Luxor, measuring eight hundred feet by two || 


stretching from island to island—is the temple of 


: 


Sie 


MISCELLANY. 


graphic style of the writer, together with the || 


of the river—which was | 
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hundred, with a grand colonnade of two hun- 
dred feet, and a covered portico of equal length, 
facing the river. On its northern side is a 
sculptured gateway with pyramidal towers two 
hundred feet long by seventy in height—and in 
front of this, gigantic granite statues and an 
The 
mate of this obelisk now stands in the Place de 


CAIRO, 


la Concorde, at Paris, where it already shows the 
effects of exposure to weather, such as is never 
experienced at Thebes. From this pylon ex- 
tended, for a mile and a half, an avenue or 
sacred way, planted on each side, at distances of 
from twelve to twenty feet, with huge sphinxes, 
having heads of lions, birds, rams, oxen, and men. 
This was as if Broadway, from the Battery to 
Canal street, were lined on both sides with such 
creations. The remains of these figures may be 
traced along nearly the whole line of the ancient 
dromos, 


“At the northern extremity of this avenue, 


after passing a series of lofty and massive gates, | 


you arrive at the temple of Karnac. To form 
some conception of this structure, we will take 
New York. 


Drain this, and suppose its walls to stand four 


asa basis the Croton Reservoir in 


hundred and twenty feet by three hundred and | 
sixty, and nearly one hundred feet high by || 


forty in thickness, all in eolid stene, in blocks of 


huge dimensions. In one side of this structure 





|| make a eentral doorway, seventy feet in height 


| by thirty-five feet in width; plant in front of 
| thisa long double row of sphinxes and statues, 
each a single block of stone, weighing severa) 
hundred tof; within the vacant reservoir all 
around the walls, build a corridor, supported 
by thirty massive columns on each side, and 
down the centre a double row of columns of 
red granite, each a single shaft fifty feet high, 
and terminating in an expanded leaf, and you 





have the outer court of Karnac. 
“In the wall opposite the entrance make 


\| another gateway, higher, broader, deeper, its 


lintels forty-one feet long, and before this plant 


statues thirty feet high, Upon the opposite 


'| side of the wall build another court or portico of 


the same exterior breadth as the first, and three 
hundred and twenty-nine by one hundred and 
seventy feet in the clear; and to sustain its roof 
of stone, erect one hundred and _ thirty-four 


|| columns, varying from forty-two to sixty feet in 
| height, and from twenty-seven to thirty-six ix 
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circumference; this forms the grand hall of 
Karnac; beyond this build an avenue of obelisks, 
each seventy feet high, and other massive gates 
and colossal figures, together with a sanctuary 


of red granite, forty feet square—the whole of | 


this part occupying an area of six hundred feet 
by four hundred ; at the farther end of this erect 
another building four hundred feet wide, sup- 
ported by fifty-two huge columns, and back of 
this another massive wall and corresponding 
gateway, and on this area of eleven hundred and 
eighty feet by four hundred and twenty, you 
have the main temple of Karnaec. Then open 
either side of this, and in the rear build long 
avenues of sphinxes and colossi, to the south- 
west especially, an avenue a quarter of a mile 
long connecting with the main building, through 
a series of four massive gateways, another temple 
fully one-half its size; and all around dispose 
smaller temples and gateways, till a circuit of a 
mile and a half is filled with the surroundings 
of the stupendous pile; then mount the front 
gateway of the original reservoir, and look at 
Two thousand feet back of you is 
twelve hundred feet back of 
you, the rear wall of the main edifice, upon 


Karnac, 


its outermost gate; 


THE SEA 


Tue above engraving is from a very excellent 
work, entitled “Gems by the Way-side,” pub- 
lished by R. T. Youna, 140 Fulton street. We 
make a brief extract to show the beauty of the 


EDITORIAL MISCELLANY. 


whose superficial area you could arrange just 


| fifty Broadway Tabernacles side by side; while 
| to the right and left are other temples that 


|| would look grandly if they stood alone, but 





OF 


| 
| 
| 


I! style, as well as to describe the picture. 


| and gardens of the capital. 


| restriction. 
| neat stone trench, about four feet wide and six 


which are mere appendages of this. As I gazed 


upon these ruins of forty centuries, and imagined 
| the Thebes that then was, New York dwindled 


into an infant in the lap of a giant.” 


We quote another paragraph from the book, 


| descriptive of Cairo : 


“Mounting donkeys at Boulak, the port of the 
city, we rode through a broad avenue of syca- 


| mores and acacias for a mile and a half, and 


passing a guarded gateway, halted before an 


| English hotel, facing the grand public square 


A grand square, 


indeed, it is, that same Uzbekééh, an area of 


forty or fifty acres, adorned with palms, acacias, 


| and gorgeous flowers, and intersected by fine 
| broad paths, all open to the public without 


There is no fence about it, but a 


in depth, surrounds it upon all sides, and conveys 


| the water of the Nile, not only to refresh the 


, 


gardens, but to cool the air of the city.’ 


GALILEE, 


This 
chapter is by Lieutenant Lynch, in his Expedi- 
tion to the Dead Sea. ‘The Sea of Galilee, or 


Lake of Genesareth, is, strictly speaking, an 





EDIT 


expansion of the River Jordan, oceupying a 


basin amid surrounding hills. It is about six- 


teen miles in length from north to south, and | 


between five and six miles in breadth. 


On the | 


east it is bordered by precipitous mountains, for 


the most part rising abruptly from the water's 
edge; but on the west the banks slope gradually 
As the shore 


outline is almost unbroken and the margin 


upward to the plains of Zebulun. 


nearly destitute of trees, while a boat or sailing- 
craft of any kind is scarcely ever seen, the aspect 
of the lake is cheerless and monotonous, except 


when disturbed by the occasional squalls issuing | 


from the ravines, similar to that which was 
hushed in an instant by the simple command of 


-~ 3 ° . . } 
the Saviour, “ Peace, be still!” yet its broad and 


unruffled surface, added to the impression under | 


which every Christian approaches it, gives to it | 


a character of unparalleled dignity. 
“During the rainy season the depth of the 
water in the lake is considerably greater than at 


other times; but after a rise, the rapid evapora- | 


tion which takes place in this warm climate soon | 


causes it to fall. 
tained, is one hundred and sixty-five feet. 


The greatest depth, so far ascer- | 


To | 
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that tufted hillock where the neppA makes its 
nest, stood their Master, after his glorious triumph 


| over death and the grave, when he bade them 


cast their net on the right side of the ship, and 
they should find. 

**With the exception of Tiberias, there is no 
town of particular importance on the banks of 


| the lake, except as connected with the localities 


of Scripture. A short distance north of the 


| former is the miserable village of Mejdel, the 
| ancient Magdala, and the birth-place of Mary 


| Magdalene; but all the other places of interest 


are in ruins, and in some cases it is difficult even 


to ascertain their sites with any degree of pre- 


| cision.”’ 





the taste the water is cool and sweet, and it is || 


said to possess medicinal properties, 


wile to the south of Tiberias are the hot baths 


About a || 


Tue Great Musicat Coneress.—Such a title 
may appropriately be given to the great musical 
festival that came off in the Crystal Palace on 
the evening of the 15th of June. Rarely, if ever 
before in this country, has such an assemblage of 
musical talent, both vocal and instrumental, been 
gathered together. Mr. Barnum is certainly 
deserving of the most hearty thanks of the com- 
munity for his large-hearted zeal in getting up 
an entertainment at once so rational, agreeable, 


elevating, and satisfying to the public, Fifteen 


|| hundred musicians, under the direction of M. 


or springs of Emmaus, the waters of which are | 


salt and bitter, and strongly impregnated with 
sulphuretted hydrogen. Near them are several 
other springs, whose waters contain more or Jess 


mineral substances. Several varieties of the 


most delicious fish are found in the lake, which 


furnish the weary traveller with many an excel- 
lent repast. 


“Tn itself the Sea of Galilee is by no means a | 


striking feature in the scenery of Palestine; but | 


+ 
t 
there is searce a mountain or a rock, a town or 


a ruin, a tree or a shrub along its shores, but is | 


vocal with its scriptural legend. Upon its 
western borders, in the city of Capernaum, 
On its verdant banks, 


fringed with the searlet anemone, the yellow 


dwelt Jesus himself, 


marigold, and the pink oleander, He ealled his | 


disciples and made them “fishers of men.” 
Here is the Mount of Beatitudes, upon whose 


summit he delivered that noble sermon which | 


contains the whole duty of man. 
formed the miracle of the loaves and fishes; 
here he healed the sick and cleansed those who 
were diseased; and here he preached the gospel 
of mercy and love. In yonder field, now covered 
with the growing corn, the famishing disciples 
fed themselves upon the Sabbath-day ; and on 





Here he per- || 


Jullien, the Napoleon of the occasion, constituted 
a musical force that showed itself in its majesty 
and power for nearly five hours, to the great 
The 
stage, if we may be allowed the term, occupied 


gratification of the assembled thousands. 


by the performers, was in the eastern nave of the 
building, extending from the fountain under the 
dome, back to the end of the nave, where the 


seats arose considerably above the galleries. It 


‘was so well arranged that all the performers 


could be seen by most, if not all of the specta 
tors. 
sometimes poured forth from this vast choir only 


And the perfect Niagara of sound that 


seemed in harmony with the grandeur of the 
scene. 

The whole affair was perfectly successful. 
was a great triumph of musical art. 
lover of sacred music should rejoice that the 


It 
Every 


public taste in this country is so cultivated as to 
prize and receive so enthusiastically a perform- 
ance like this. The refining influence of music 


is never more obvious than when its effect is 


| seen upon the vast multitude assembled on this 


} 
Hh 


memorable occasion. May the Crystal Palace be 


hallowed with such pleasant associations, so long 


| as its spacious dome shall mark the spot on 


which it stands! 
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A MANUAL oF Missions. By Jon C. Lowrie. A very 


neat volume of about 75 pages, somewhat in the shape of 


a music book. It consists of brief sketches of foreign 


missions of the Presbyterian Church, with the stations and 


Statistics of all l’rotestant missions. A vast amount of 
7 


valuable information is here condensed into a small space. 
It will be found a book of great importance to every 
pastor in preparing for the monthly concerts, and every 


lover of the cause in his private reading. Itisa gem well 


worth the price of it, 75 cts. It is embellished with five 
beautifully colored maps of different missionary fields. 


Phe trontispiece is a map of the world, colored so as to 
As a book of 


oD F, 


represent the various religions of the earth. 


reference, it will prove useful and convenient 


andolph, 

Tue KNovuT AND THE Russtans.—Just at this time Russia 
§ acling a part which moves the civilized world, and any 
thing developing the intenor policy of that vast empire 
awakens intense curiosity. To gratify that curiosity, and 
unfeid some of the dark deeds done in the execution of 
Russian laws, this book is most opportune. It litts the 
curtain of the Czar’s oppressive code, and makes our blood 
¢hill with the sight of unrefined barbarities which we had 
supposed only belunged to the history of ancient martyr 
dom. It appals us to tlunk that in this age such eruellies 
are pracuistd, even under the eye of the Autocrat. Let 
any one read the ninth chapter of tis book, and believe, it 
he can, that Nicholas can be any other than the prince ol 
' 


arbarians to suffer the existence and the pracuce of such 


laws. It makes us wish to believe the work a fiction, 


and nota veritable history. If there is in it no disitoruon 


or misrepresentauion ; nay, if only one-half that it con 


tains is true, Russia has a more luoble, despouc, horrible 


preGé.ninence among the mutions than we had ever 


imagined. It contains a great variety of cuts illustrative 


of the general subject. Harper & Brothers. 


A Hisrory OF GreEcB. By Wa. Situ, LL.D. —This 


valuable work eXtends the history of Greece trom the 


earliest time to the hKhoman conquest, and contaims sup- 


plementary chapters on the history ot literature and art. 


From the learning and reputation of the distinguished 


author, we should naturally expect a superior production. 


It has not disappointed us From a careful and Critical 


examination, we fiud it one of the ablest works on Greece 


we have ever seen. lt is constructed chiefly on the basis 
of Grote’s celebrated history of Greece, which has been 


vonsidered the best of all its predecessors. Though this 


work of Dr. Sinith does not protess lo claun any merit on 
the score of originality, it is, by its simplicity, perspicuity 
and excellent arrangement, admirably adapted to be used, 
especially in our higher schools and academies. 


be difficult to find a work, comprised within so narrow 


It would 


imits, from which the same amount of knowledge of 


Grecian history may be obtained. It forms an impartial 


estimate of the republican instituuons of Greece, instead 


of perverting them, as has been common, to the general 


disparagement of the republican principle. A prominent 
feature of the book is, that it is so full and satisfactory in 
It never 
conjecture, though it some- 


its amount of Grecian art and Grecian literature 
runs wild into the regions ol 
times steps en shadowy ground. It is illustrated by one 
hundred engravings on wood. It ought to have an ex- 


tended circulation. Harper & Brothers. 





A NEW Map oF Europe has just been published by 


Ensign, Bridgman & Fanning, 156 William street. It is en- 
compassed with a border of well-engraved portraits of all 
the reigning sovereigns of Europe. The map itself is very 
accurate, well executed, and finely eolored: in sheets, 50 
mouated, $1 25. 


the United States, having all the new boundaries, and all 


cents ; Also, a beautiful Pocket Map of 
the different routes to California across the Isthmus dis- 
tinctly marked in line joth the above sent to order in 
pocket form, post-paid, on the publishers receiving 50 cts. 
his establishment furnishes a splendid variety of maps, 


small and great, ef all parts of the world. 


A new Cook Book. By Miss Lest. The name of the 
authoress is a guaranty that it is not only orthodox, bat 
good It is a neat volume of 520 pages, and contains 
one thousand and eieven new receipts for CoOking, 80 
that the young housekeeper may here make up fer any 


defects of this kind in her education. To the young wife 


about to enter upon the untried scenes of housekeeping, 
very 
| 


descripuons of some of the good dishes proposed in this 


it is Invaluable. Our appetite is excited by the 


worthy book. T. B Peterson, 102 Chestnut street, Phila- 
delphia 

Fiona LYNDSAY 
Mrs. Moopik 


i$ written in the chaste and engaging style of the amiable 


or, Passages in an Eventful Life. By 
This is a pleasant story, and well told. It 
authoress The dialogue style is one of her peculiarities. 
There is a peculiar zest in many of the passages which 
gives asparaling kind of life to the story. It contains 
some practical lessons thai are worth the reading, De 
Witt & Davenport. 

My«rLe WreaTH ; or, Stray Leaves Recalled. By Minn 
MYRTLE 


some tears lest the “* stray leaves’’ 


The author of this popular book has expressed 
may fall into the shade, 
but itis tou late to fear that, for they have already inte- 
rested thousan ls too deeply to throw them a way. Some 
of the beautiful stories we recognize as old acquaintances, 
as they first appeared in various papers; but we value 
them none the less for that. It is a charming book, and 
whoever buys it will find a treat rich in thought, pleasing 

variety, and abundantly fascinating in all its details. 


ares “crioner, 


POLLOK ANNOTATED Professor Boyd has prepared an 


edition of Pollok’s Course of Time, with notes and explana- 

ms These notes, th ugh brief, do much to elucidate 
the poem. The work itself, of course, has a standard 
auties and 


character, and these efforts to bring out its be 


explain various allusions, render it more attractive and 
The execution of the work is done in a plain 


Barnes & Co. 


valuabie 
but neat styie. ALS 
This 


Mrs. L. G. ABEL 


It is full of the choicest 


THE Way-sipr. By 


charming book is rightly named. 


GEMS BY 


gems on a great variety of topics, as any one will see by 
turning to the Table of Contents. It is truly an offering of 
purity and truth. These are the brightest gems to be 
found on earth. No fireside can be made happy unless 
these brilliants sparkle around it. A sincere heart de- 
mands something higher, better, and more enduring than 
the mere shadowy works of fiction. Here is something 
truly satisfying to a cultivated mind. It will cheer the 


ife, elevate the 


R. T, Young. 


character, and gladden the home of many. 
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THE INDEPENDENT MAN. 


BY PARSON QUILL. 


Aw independent mind is a treasure—a noble 
one; 
has it can be poor, though he wants gold. With- 
out it the rich and great and learned are pitable 
objects. Many a well-intentioned man has made 
ehipwreck because he had no independent helm, 


| meet arguments as they would bullets, behind 


it is the capital of character, No man that | 


and so drifted with the current. A lack of inde- | 


pend 


i 


Great genius, swayed by foreign influences, is 


ence cannot be compensated by ability. 


the stone fort of their obstinacy. 

It is easy to see that in shunning one extreme 
they have gone to the other. The independence 
of a man is not the independence of a stump. 
Mind is of a different nature from a clod ora 
stone. The law of gravitation answers for one, 


but not for the other. The views of the truly 


| independent man are not formed or adopted out 


often as unreliable as the leaf in the whirlwind’s | 


grasp. 
be anchored is wanting. 
hour, It is the pliant tool of others. 
vine with rich clusters fallen from its prop. A 


It is the meteor of an 


The rock of character to which it should 


It is a | 


thousand intruding influences that it ought to | 


look down upon, trample it under foot. Its 
creed is in other men’s books. 
pends on foreign applause, A frown terrifies 


it. 


Its courage de- | 


which each man may successively stamp his own | 


seal. The last impression shows. We might 


of spite. He does not disagree with everybody 
else, just to be alone. He does not fling away 
the staff of other men’s thoughts, if they can help 
him walk better himself. He does not dispute 
every position, and turn his hand against every 
man, just to be an Ishmael. He does not refuse 
to, learn of those that are wiser than himself, for 
fear their learning should steal away his inde- 


pendence. If he does not adopt the views of 


. . . i] ° : 
A sneer unmans it. It is a piece of wax, on || others, simply because they hold them, neither 


does he reject them for that reason, if they can 


| approve themselves to his judgment. 


mention the names of men whose lack of inde- | 


pendent character has lost them to themselves 
and to the world. Some of them were splendid 


wrecks, A convivial party or a political caucus 


set them adrift from their moorings, if indeed | 
they had any. A bottle of champagne was their | 
Delphic oracle. Their principles were like cloth | 


in the hands of a tailor, cut to fit others’ backs. 


They were moral ciphers, that could be hung | 


on the arm of digita, and give them value, with- 


out having any of their own, Like the ivy, they | 
could climb and elasp any thing that stood firm | 


in their neighborhood. Their sentence might 


be, “Unstable as water, thou shalt not excel.” | 
Some therefore, unwilling to be regarded as void | 


of independence of character, go to the other 
extreme, 
quire one scarcely less enviable. They adopt a 
mulish immobility that assimilates them to a 


block. 


soil where they have grown. 


They root themselves like a tree to the 
They cling to an 
Like a 
swine, you must attempt to drive them the 
way, that they may take the right. They 


obsolete notion like a dog to a bone. 


wrong 


Averse to such a reputation, they ae- | 





The independent man is he who has principles 
of his own, and sense of his own to apply them 
in practice. If he is thrown among strangers, 
he carries his individuality with him. He is not 
one thing at the poles and another at the tropic 
That wasa noble independence in John Jay, when 
in a company of French infidels, who sneered 
at Christianity, and when he remained silent, 
asked him derisively, if he believed in Jesus 
Christ. “I do; and I thank God that I do,” 
was the manly reply. Such independence won 
respect, and Jay was troubled with no more 
sneers, % 

The truly independent mind pursues a straight- 
forward course. It does not lose itself, nor 
destroy all progress by zigzags. It has its defi- 
nite aim and object. From this it cannot be 
drawn aside by the truant fancies of others. It 


| moves on like the noble steamer, against wind 


| and tide, impelled by a power within itself. 
The truly independent man has principles— 
| not volatile, but fixed as the rock of ages. They 


are such as he dare avow—such as will endure 


| the wear of time—such as he will carry with 





THE IMPORTANCE OF TRIFLES. 





Sly ———— 
him to the grave. He expects to hold them 
when death has relaxed his grasp on every 
Jeneath the surface of 


things he has discovered the unchangeable. Duty 


earthly possession. 
to him is a word of permanent meaning. 


nothing else is, can be, expedient. 
may apply the lines, 


To him you 


‘‘ His hand the good man fastens on the skies, 
And bids earth roll, nor feels her idle whirl.” 





THE IMPORTANCE OF TRIFLES. 


Noraine is more common than to speak lightly 
of trifles. And yet, as mountains consist of 
- atoms, and ages of moments, they are often com- 
ponent parts of cireumstances the most import- 
ant, and lead to consequences pregnant with in- 
terest. We remember an anecdote of a Quaker, 
who, when negotiating with a person in the way 
of trade, was told, with reference to certain par- 
ticulars, that they were only trifles, about which 
they doubtless should not disagree; and they had 
better, therefore, postpone the consideration of 
THEM: to which the Quaker replied, ‘“‘Then, 
friend, I think we had better attend to them 
First, as trifles are frequently the most difficult 
matters to be settled.” 
reason in the importance which he attached to 
them. For although trifles, in themselves con- 
sidered, may be unworthy of notice, and ought 
not to be tenaciously adhered to, yet in their 
bearings and results they often assume a very 
different aspect. 

That which a superficial observer may regard, 
or an interested individual represent as incon- 
siderable, will perhaps prove the keystone of an 
arch over chasms of difficulty, and conduct to 
fields of investigation hitherto unexplored, if not 
altogether unknown. In scrente this is obviously 


the case. The intelligent consideration and col- 


lateral evidence of facts, minute and compara- 


tively inconsiderable, as taken separately, con 
stitute the basis of that inductive philosophy to 
which science owes so much, and of which the 
immortal Bacon was the patron and father. 
And proceeding on the data which he laid down, 
the no less illustrious Newton engaged in specu- 
lations of gigantic extent, and arrived at conclu- 
sions characterized by all the certainty of mathe- 


matical demonstration. The falling of an apple 


Right | 
is his definition of expedient, for he knows that 


And there was much of | 





from a tree, which to an ordinary mind would 
have appeared as unworthy of consideration, 
was with him an object of intense interest, 
involving speculations the most profound, and 
leading to the establishment of the doctrine of 
gravitation. In like manner the casual observ. 
ance of light issuing through an aperture ina 
window-shutter has given rise to the most inter- 
esting experiments in Optics, And to the tri 
fling circumstance of noticing some movements in 
the limbs of a dead‘frog, Galvanism, or animal 
electricity, owes its discovery. 

The wary politician and the skilful warrior, 
also, are careful to turn to advantage every cir- 
cumstance, however minute. Of the gallant 
Nelson it is said, at the bombardment of Copen- 
hagen, the Danes ceased firing at the moment 
when his own ammunition was nearly exhausted, 
The admiral immediately wrote despatches com- 
manding them to surrender, and containing his 
terms of capitulation; but when the officer who 
was charged with their conveyance was depart- 
ing, Neleon called him back, stating that he had 
only wafered the letter, and this circumstance 
might indicate haste arising from his want of 
resources, and in consequence prove fatal to the 
enterprise: he therefore proceeded deliberately 
to seal it with the British arms; and thus avoid- 
ing all suspicion on the part of the enemy, his 
terms were accepted. 

Again: trifles have often been sources of great 
encouragement and consolation under cireum- 
stances the most trying. When Robert Bruce, 
King of Scotland, had retreated to one of the 
miserable places of shelter in which he could ven- 
ture to take some repose after his disasters, he lay 
stretched on a handful of straw, and abandoned 
himself to his melancholy meditations. He had 
now been defeated four times,’and was on the 
point of resolving to abandon all hopes of further 
opposition to his fate, and to go to the Holy 
Land. It chanced his eye, while thus pondering, 
was attracted by the exertions of a spider, who, 
in order to fix its web, endeavored to swing 
itself from one beam to another above his head, 
Involuntary he became interested in the perti- 
nacity with which the insect renewed its exer- 
At the seventh it 


gained its object; and Bruce in consequence Was 


tions after falling six times, 


encouraged to persevere until he carried his 
own. 

In the intercourse of society and endearments 
of friendship, 
“Trifles!”’ said a profound observer of men and 


too, their value is apparent. 


manners, “ why, life is made up of trifles.” Who 
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CHEERFULNESS. 





has not felt the mighty influence of some little 


office of kindness opportunely and delicately | 


performed in one’s behalf? “As in filling a 
vessel,” says Boswell, the interesting biographer 


of Dr. Johnson—“ as in filling a vessel drop by | 


drop, there is at last a drop which makes it run 


over; so in a series of kindnesses, there is at last | 
On the || 


one which makes the heart overflow.” 
contrary, the first and slightest feeling of dis- 


trust, and the merest indication of insincerity or | 


appearance of reserve, may lead to results the 
most’ painful, and eventually burst asunder 
bonds that once appeared infrangible. 


ties of life, to beware of the many little things 
which might cause us either to give or to take 


offence ! 

In morals their importance is no less evident. 
Asasingle leak, though at first comparatively 
small, may expose a whole crew to the horrors 


of shipwreck, so the first and most trifling abe: - | 


ration from the path of rectitude may involve 


consequences as baneful as they are lasting. One | 


step leads to another, until the strides ir folly 
nd guilt are successively lengthened, and be- 
At length a series 
confluent streams, 


come proportionably rapid. 
of actions, like so many 
which, taken separately, may seem inconsidera- 


impetuosity of a mighty river, forming habits 


the most inveterate, and constituting the ele- 


ments of a character equally depraved and | 


dangerous, 

As viewed, moreover, in connection with reli- 
rion, their importance is especially worthy of 
notice. The earliest intimation of contrition for 
sin, and the feeblest breathings after holiness, 
may, under the fostering influence of meditation 


and prayer, prove the germ of permanent and 


spiritual principles, connected with the salvation | 


of the soul, and bearing the fruit of immortality. 
“Who hath despised the day of small things?” 
And if he 
graciously regarded and condescendingly ap- 


is the language of God himself. 


proved of Abijah, “because in him there was 


Israel ;” ought we to neglect, either in ourselves 


or with reference to others, any, although the || 
faintest desire towards him, and the remembrance | 


of his gracious name? 
regard it as the incipient influence of the Spirit 
of God on the mind, and be solicitous to catch 
the gale of that Spirit to waft us into the ocean 
of divine love, and ultimately to the shores of 
hecven ? 


How | 
important, therefore, in cultivating the chari- | 


| than minor joys strengthen, 


Should we not rather | 


From the German of Jean Paul. 


CHEERFULNESS. 


Excessive grief is the heart’s suicide. As the 
self-murderer is in Silesia buried with his face to 
the ground, so he who indulges in excessive 
grief lies with his face turned earthwards, in- 
stead of lifting it, as he ought, to the heaven of 
the past, the present, and the future. Raise thy- 
self up, O man! look around thee, and regard 


something higher and brighter than earth, with 


its worms and darkness. Cheerfulness, not en- 
joyment, is our duty; be it then our aim. In a 
soul filled with gloominess and distrust, the heavy 
stagnant air chokes the growth of all spiritual 
blossoms, Let your heart open to sweet sympa- 
thy and compassion, but not to cold mistrust and 
dejection, as the flower remains open to the dew, 
So little is 
suffering, 80 much is happiness, a proper part cfs 
our nature, that, with equal measures of delu- 
sion, we repent only that which has pained, not 
that which has given joy. 


but closes its leaves against the rain. 


Great bereavements work afterwards more 
refreshingly upon the spirit than great joys; so, 
on the contrary, minor sorrows weaken more 


For after the sun- 


i stroke of rapture, the chambers of the heart are 
ble, urge the individual forward with all the 


unclosed to all our enemies, whilst excessive 
grief opens them easily to our friends, But the 
happiness of life consists, like the day, not in 
single flashes, but in steady, mild serenity; the 
heart here lives in this peaceful and even light 
(were it but moonlight or twilight) its fairest 
time. The spirit alone can yield this heavenly 
calm and freedom from care; fortune cannot, 
for she gives, as she takes away, by starts; and 
we feel ever the shocks of fate, whether they 
lift us up to heaven or cast us down to earth, 
But in what way can man effect this? Not by 
planting joys, but in uprooting and removing 
sorrows; 80 that the soil, unchoked by weeda, 


may of itself bear sweet fruits: not by man’s 


} { a ‘ 
seeking after joys, and building up for himself 


| heaven upon heaven, which often a single cloud 
found some good things towardsthe Lord God of 
i} 


may wholly veil, but by removing the furies’ 
mask from grief, and upeovering and looking 
upon its daily actor’s face, If man has only 
once unmasked—that ia, conquered—grief, he 
holds already the garden-key of Eden; for there 
remains to him, besides all the higher blessings of 
circumstance of duty, the still, untroubled hap- 
piness of existence, which, in this freedom from 
sorrow and joy, can expand in fulness and 
strength—a happiness which, although in a lower 
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degree, the savage in his hut, the son of the East 
under the shadow of his tree, and the country- 
man on his house-door bench, enjoy likewise, 


whilst, without aught to do or aught to receive, || 


he stretches himself there, quietly and at rest, 
and looks upon and feels the world without. 
And this tranquil feeling, not sorrow alone, but 
rapture too, destroys; for as it is an abiding feel- 


ing, 80 too it is a weak one. Thus have we a 


perennial forget-me-not of joy within us, but 
no similar one of pain; aud thus is the blue 
firmament greater than every cloud that is 
therein, and more lasting too. 


THE TREE OF LOVE. 


BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 


Fast by the dear domestic bower 
There sprang a tree of healing power 
Its leaflets, damp with gentle rain, 
Could charm or quell the pang of pain 


And ‘neath its shade a maiden grew 


She shared its fruit, she drank its dew 


And by her side uth was seen, 


With glance of love 


a yt 
and noble mien : 

At twilight hour a favored guest, 

Her trembling hand he warmly pressed ; 
At length, with guileless heart and free, 


She said, ‘‘I’ll plant that tree for thee.”’ 


Her little brother climbed her knee— 


“You must not go away from me 


The nightly prayer with me you say, 


And soothe me when I’m tired of play.”’ 


His sister's eye with tears was din— 


She said, ‘‘I’ll plant that tree for him.”’ 


“ Tis roots are deep,’’ the mother said, 


‘* Beyond the darkling grave they spread,”’ 


“Thy hand is weak,’’ the father cried 
** Too youn yu art to be a bride ’ 


Serene she spoke, “1 look above 


For strength to plant the tree of love.’’ 


Jefore the holy priest she stood 


Her fair cheek dyed w ith rushing blood: 


And as 


Strong vows upon her sou 


with hands to heaven displayed, 


he laid, 


Her heaving ast, like flattering bird, 


Her snowy mantle wildly stirred 


But when hallowed cirque of gold 


promise told, 


Of deathiess love the 


Mysterious strength her spirit felt, 


And at the altar’s foot she knelt— 


“My God—n 
And f 


God—lI’ll cling to thee, 


unt for hum that blessed tree 


Around their home its branches spread, 


Its buds she nursed 1 


its roots she fed 


Though flaunt ywds, with giddy look, 


Of toil so meek t notice took, 


Yet hovering ange!s marked 


The 


- 
With pride 


green tree of the blessed bride. 


DESPISE NOT SMALL BEGINNINGS. 
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| DESPISE NOT SMALL BEGINNINGS. 


Ir is related, in the Gentleman’s Magazine, of 
| Chantrey, the celebrated sculptor, that when a 
boy, he was observed, by a gentleman in the 
neighborhood of Sheffield, very attentively en- 
gaged in cutting a stick witha penknife. He 
asked the lad what he was doing, when, with 
great simplicity of style, but with courtesy, he 
replied, “I am cutting old Fox’s head.” Fox 
was the schoolmaster of the village. On this, 
the gentleman asked to see what he had done, 


} 
| 
| 


and pronouncing it to be an excellent likeness, 
And this 
may be reckoned the first money Chantrey ever 


presented the youth with a sixpence. 


received for the productions of his art. 

This anecdote is but one of a thousand that 
might be cited of as many different men, who 
from small beginnings rose to great stations and 
influence, and shows the impertance of not de- 
spising the day of small things, in any condition 
or circumstances of life, All nature, in fact, is 
full of instructive lessons on this point, which it 
would be well for us more thoroughly to study 
and appreciate. 
accumulated 


The river, rolling onward its 





waters to the ocean, was in its small beginning 
but 


¢ 
a 


n oozing rill, trickling down some moss- 
covered rock, and winding, like a silver thread, 
between the green banks to which it imparted 
verdure. The tree, that sweeps the air with its 
hundred branches, and mocks at the howling of 
the tempest, was in its small beginning but a 
little seed, trodden under foot, and unnoticed; 
then a small shoot, that the leaping hare might 
have for ever crushed. Every thing around us 
tells us not to despise small beginnings, for they 
are lower rounds of a ladder that reaches to 
great results, and we must step upon these before 
we can ascend higher. 

Despise not small beginnings of wealth. 

The Rothschilds, Girard, Astor, and most of 
the richest men, began with smal! means, From 
cents they proceeded to dollars; from hundreds 
Had 


had they 


to thousands; from thousands to millions. 
they neglected these first earnings; 
said, “What is the use of saving these few centef 


they are not of much value, and I will just spend 





| them, and enjoy myself as I go,” they would not 
have risen to be the wealthiest among their fel- 
lows. It is only by the economical husbanding 
of small means that they increase to large sume. 
It is the hardest part of success to gain a little; 
that little once gained, more will easily follow. 


Despise not small beginnings of education. 
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Franklin had but little early education; yet 
look at what he became, and how he is now 
reverenced, Ferguson, feeding his sheep on the 
hills of Seotland, picked up merely the rudi- 
ments of education, but subsequently rose to be 
Her- 


sche], also, the great astronomer, was in his 


one of the first astronomers in Europe. 


youth a drummer-boy to a marching regiment, 


and received but little more than a drum- 
mer-boy’s education ; but his name is now asso- 
ciated with the brightest discoveries of science, 
and is borne by the planet which his zeal dis- 
ee vered. 
by 
imperfect beginnings of knowledge, they may 


A host of instances rise up to testify 
that improving the small and perhaps 
become as foundation-stones of a temple of learn- 
ing, which the future shal] gaze upon and ad- 
mire. 

Despise not the small beginnings of error. 

The walls of a castle have been undermined 
by the burrowings of emall and despised animals, 
and the beginnings of error, though at first up- 
heeded, will soon, if not checked, sap the founda- 
tions of truth, and build up its own wretched 
dogmas on its ruins. All first errors are small, 
Despise them not; they will soon increase to 


great ones, and perhaps devastate society. 


THE GATE OF PRAYER 


AN ALLEGORY, 


Hiavine been employed, one evening, in read- 
ing the first part of the 11th chapter of Luke, 
which eontains various excellent directions and 
pleasing encouragements relative to the duty of 
prayer, I leaned back on my sofa, and indulged 
my contemplations. 

I fancied that I was standing opposite a large 

ponderous gate, which was the outward en 
trance to the palace of the king of the country. 
At the top of this gate I observed the following 
inscription, written in large golden characters : 
felt 


desirous to do this, but resolved firat to notice 


“Knock and it shall be opened unto you.” | 


the manner in which others might act 

I had not waited long, before I saw a gay gen- 
tleman, elegantly dressed, approaching in a beau- 
tiful phaeton. Ife staid a few moments; but, on 
reading the inscription, he exclaimed, “| have 
no inclination to knock, or to enter thie gate; 1 
am too much engaged, and I think all the beau 
2 of 


tic the palace would not repay my trouble, 


if | were to go and examine them,” Saying 


OF PRAYER. 


{ this, he dashed away down the broad road 
| which was opposite. 

The next person I observed, was a man of de- 

mure appearance, who seemed to possess an af- 

| fected gravity of countenance. 


He went up to 
| the gate in a fearless manner, and appeared se- 
cure of admission; for he said that he knew the 
| porter at the gate, that he had associated with 
many who had been to the king’s palace, and 
| 
} 


had received many proofs of his Majesty’s kind- 
ness, He therefore called out to the porter, and 
desired him to open the gate for one who was a 
friend to the king, and who was well-known to 
To this 


request, which was repeatedly made, no answer 


many of his best servants and officers, 


| was returned, and at length he departed fron 
| the gate, disappointed and confounded 

The third person who attracted my attention 
marched up to the gate with an elevated mien 
| and confident step, as if he possessed a right t 
enter, and was conferring a favor on the Prince 
He read the in 
the 
| knocker was towards the bottom, and that he 


| by approaching his mansion. 
scription on the gate; but, seeing that 
must stoop to reach it, he resolved to content 
himself with striking the door with a stick 
| he held in his hand; but he could not obtain 
admittance, and went away with indignation 
When I observed these unsuccessful attempts 
I was discouraged, and thought it useless for 
me to try: 1 was therefore going to depart, but 
looking to the gate, I saw the inscription writ 
ten so plainly, and signed by the seal-manual of 
the King, that I resolved to stay a little longer 
Soon a pilgrim appeared, journeying towards 
| the gate. His eye was fixed intently on the 
| inscription; but he was not sufficiently careful 
| in choosing his way, 80 that he often stumbled 
| He knocked at the gate, and it was immediately 
opened ; but, in his hurry, he fell down, and it 
Watch 


ana 


was shut by the porter, who said to him, “ 
| and pray.” However, he knocked again, 
| being more careful, was then admitted 

I next noticed a poor weary beggar, almoat 
| destitute of clothing, and nearly perishing wit! 


When his 


glistened with pleasure at reading the insec: | 


hunger, he came to the gate 


ey es 
tion. He kneeled down to the ground, and took 
| hold of the knocker; but, on looking at him 
self, and seeing his unworthy condition to ap 
peal before his Lord, I saw tears drop from his 


but he BO00D W ipe d the m off, and res ilved 


eyes, 
‘If I must perish, | will perish in the act of 


seeking admittance.” So he lifted up the knock 





er and gave a rap, when the gate was imme 
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diately opened, and he was admitted with many 
cheerful welcomes, while he exclaimed, “Open 
to me the gates of righteousness: 1 will go into 
them, and I will praise the Lord: this gate of the 
Lord, into which the righteous shall enter. I 
will praise thee: for thou hast heard me, and art 
become my salvation.” 

After this, I beheld another person somewhat 
similar to the former, though he possessed much 
more boldness. He continued knocking for a 
long time without any success; but he was not 
discouraged, and repeated his efforts with ardor 
and importunity. While he was thus employed, 
and appeared to meet with no success, he pulled 
from his bosom a scroll, and read these words 
aloud: “ Verily, verily, I say unto you, whatso- 
ever ye shall ask the Father in my name, he will 
“Ves,” 


‘*these are the precious words of my Divine Re- 


give it you.” exclaimed the pilgrim, 
deemer, who shed his blood on the cross for my 
salvation, and who is now exalted to heaven as 
my great Intercessor.” Then he turned his serol] 
and read, “ We have not an High Priest which 
cannot be touched with the feeling of our infirm- 
ities; but was in all points tempted like as we 
Let us therefore 


boldly unto the throne of grace, that we may 


are, yet without sir come 


obtain merey, and find grace to help in time of 


need.”? As he read these words, he lifted his 
eyes to heaven, the tears rolled down his cheek, 
and he grasped the knocker, and made the gate 
resound again and again, Still he appeared to 
be unnoticed:.the gate remained close shut. He 
seemed to hesitate for a moment: his knocks be 
came fainter; but he again pulled out the scroll 
from his bosom, and read: “ Men ought always 


to pray, and not to faint. Pray without ceasins 


r 
17 


In every thing give thanks: for this is the wil 
As he 
ith still greater 
At length he obtained 


“This is 


of God in Jesus Christ concerning you.” 
read these words, he knocked w 
energy and importunity. 
a hap} y entrance, W hen he eried out 
the gate of heaven.” 

On again looking around me, I beheld, at some 
listance, a trembling traveller advancing towards 


| | j - » ’ 
the gate. As he approached, he was accosted by 


aman of a haggard look anda frightful counte- 


ld hin 


admittance ; because such a person as he 


nance, who t it was of no use for him to 
seek 
was would not only be refused, but punished 
for his audacity. 


but 


The traveller made no answer, 


continued his course. Soon after, he was 


solicited by one with whom he was formerly 
intimate, to go with him down the broad road 


opposite ; and, on his refusal, he was reproached 
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and abused. When he arrived at the gate, and 
was about to knock, he began to feel his courage 
failing, and many fears arose in his mind, lest he 
should be refused admittance : he was almost in- 
clined to depart; but when he looked at the 
glorious promise just above him, and saw that a 
strong light from heaven seemed to shine upon 
it, he took courage; he knocked, and was imme- 
diately received. He arose from his knees with 
comfort and joy, and triumphed over all his ene- 
mies and all his difficulties. 

Having witnessed these pleasing scenes, I re- 
solved to apply for admission without any far- 
ther delay. I accordingly went up to the gate, 
and gave so loud a knock that it roused me from 
my slumber. I was then enabled to reflect on 
the folly of neglecting prayer—on the sin of per- 
forming this duty in a hypocritical, proud, or 
unwatchful manner--and also on the benefits of 
an humble, importunate, and faithful spirit of 
devotion. Blessed are they who watch daily at 
the gate of prayer, and wait at the posts of her 
doors! They shall be received into the presence 
of their God, and shall obtain eternal happiness, 
through Jesus Christ, “the way, the truth, and 
the life.’? 

How many there are like the gay gentleman 
in the phaeton. Lucilla, for instance, knows that 
she is immortal, that she has a soul which thou- 
sands of years hence is to be happy or miserable, 
and yet she has no desire to pray for its salva- 
tion. A walk, a party of pleasure, a visit, or a 
worldly companion, can engross all her interest, 
and she goes on down the broad road. 

The demure man calle d uy on the porter for 
admittance, instead of knocking at the gate. I 
young 


mercy of God, in a company where the conver- 


once heard a man expatiating on the 


sation turned on the duties of religion. He was 


honest, he s , and no could 


d his Maker, and 


obeyed his laws, and he knew he had nothing to 


uid, and upright man 


He reverene 


co! iplain of him 


' 
Poor man) 


fear The question for you is, Do 
gate of 
mercy through a Saviour? Do you daily pray for 


If you 


do not, you must be disappointed and confounded 


you pray? Have you knocked:at the 


rgiveness and acceptance in his name? 


at last when the Saviour shall say, ‘‘I never knew 


” A great many young persons, of amiable 


you 
and gentle dispositions and unimpeached moral- 
ity, think that they ehall reach heaven at last, 
without knocking at the strait gate. 

The third « 


could not stoop to become a Christian 


was that of the proud man, who 
How 
Alfred 18 such 


many & ich | rfty spirits there are! 
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a young mar, He has many companions, who 
look up to him with high regard ; and though 
he secretly cherishes a wish to become a Chris 
He reads his 
He 


‘eals the little interest he has in his own salva- 


an, he is ashamed to avow it. 


Bible secretly. He prays by stealth. con- 


on. He is too proud to stoop to the knocker 
He ought to read Mark viii- 
8, and consider it well. 


f the strait gate. 


The pilgrim who stumbled and fell at the gate, 
has many like him among religious inquirers. 
The young man who seeks reconciliation with 
‘od, must be willing, not only to give up all 
known sin, but to watch carefully against it. Sal- 
yn in 


vation does not consist so much in pardon as 


purification. It makes ue safe, it is true; but the 


reat point is, that it makes us holy; and he 


who does not desire holiness, and is not willing 


, 
to watch and strive for it, will only stumble and 
fall. 

The other cases do not need a particular ex- 
planation, except, perhaps, that I ought to say, 


that there must have been something wrong 


ibout the one who knocked a long time without 


obtaining admittance. It is, indeed, sometimes 


that the soul of 


true, the sincere convert does 
, for some time, find peace, but its prayers for 
forgiveness are always at once heard, if they are 


{fered 


cured, though the mourning soul may not at 


aright: and reconeiliation with God ia 


mee become conscious of it. Goede will always at 
nce receive every returning sinner who comes 
n the name of Christ, and with sincere desires 


vr forgiveness and sanctification, 
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Ir is obvious to every reader of the New 


Tes- 
tament, that the preaching of our Saviour and 
his apostles at times excited great hostility. 
Many of their hearers were roused to madness 
and execrations. Why was this? Was there 
any thing arrogant or offensive in the manner of 
their address? No. 


depur tinent 


if 
’ 


Our Saviour, in outward 
was as mild and gentle as the Spirit 
of heaven; and Paul, divinely inspired, assumed 
no imperious airs, 

What then could have aroused that bitter and 
unrelenting hostility which led to the crucifixion 
of the one, and to the daily martyrdom of the 
It was the s 
There 


plan of sal vation they proclaime l, offensive to the 


other f adevne 


nt ; it was the doctrine 


they preached, was something in the 
sinner’s heart. What then was this sentiment, 
this doctrine, this plan of salvation which they 
preached, whic h so stung to madness the hearts of 
guilly men, that they thrust their fingers into 
their ears, and rushed upon the preachers to 
destroy them? 

Imagine Paul to have gathered around him a 
of th Asia Minos 


thus to have addressed them 


concouraee ~ cities ot 


of 


li any Or 


Gre ece, a0 l 
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“Brethren! we have one common Father. 
has informed us by his prophets, and finally by his 
Son, that the sorrows and sins in which we are 
now involved will soon all terminate for ever, 
and the dark night of life will give place to the 
dawn of a happy and eternal morning. Every 
one of you, no matter what your present charac 
ter or woes, will, the moment you die, ascend to 
heaven, an angel of glory, spiritualized, purified, 
enraptured. No matter what crimes you may 
have already committed, or intend still to com- 
mit, all will be forgiven and forgotten in another 
world. Love, then, and serve this heavenly 
Father now, and it will promote your happiness 
in this life, for all wrong-doing carries with it its 
own punishment. But if you unwisely choose 
atill to live a life of sin, though you must expect 
to suffer the natural consequences in this world, 
I can assure you that you have nothing to fear 
hereafter, but may look forward to endless and 
perfect happiness in the life which is to come.”’ 
Look now, for a moment, at the concourse 
assembled around the apostle, listening to this 
There 


hands are red with the blood of the last night’s 


discourse, stands the assassin, whose 


murder, and who is plotting new deeds of rob- 
Llis 


eve brightens, and even his malignant features 


bery and blood in the dark hours to come. 


are forced into such a smile as can curl upon a 


fiend’s lip. ‘This is glorious tidings indeed,” 


he says, “too good, I am almost afraid, to be 
hell; 
This is good 


true. There is no devil, then; no no 
retribution for wy life of crime, 
news indeed. Paul is the preacher for me. 
Long life to Paul,” he shouts from the crowd, 

Is this the “ offence of the cross?’ Is this the 
preaching which extorted execrations from the 
crowds of Lystra and Derbe and Antioch; and 
brought from murderous hands stones and every 
missile of death around the head of the devoted 
apostle # 

But here stands another man ; a rich profligate, 
sqandering health and fortune in the worst 
of 


With eager mind he listens to the doctrine of 


scenes voluptuousness and debauchery. 


the apostle. “This,” he says, ‘is truly delight- 
ful. Itis just the religion for me and my asso- 
ciates, It the 
For when | heard of Tantalus suffering 


is far better even than pagan 
system. 
eternal thirst; and Sisyphus toiling unceasingly 
up the hill in everlasting disappointment; and 
Ixion whirled around eternally by the revolving 
wheel, I trembled in view of my life of sin. But 


vow I find that there is no awful judgment, no 


condemning sentence, no scenes of retribution. | 


He | 


| character, or a man, it is uncertain 


OF THE CROSS. 


The apostle says that it will be for my interest 
to obey God now, but I think that I will enjoy 
| the pleasures of sin in this world, and the plea- 
sures of holiness in the world that is to come, 
and thus can I judge which of the two I like the 
best.’’ 
Is this that 
preaching which so bitterly aroused the hostility 


Is this the “‘ offence of the cross?” 


of the carnal mind? Can it be possible that 
Paul preached in this way, and that wicked men 
stoned him for it, and cried, Away with such a 
fellow from the earth! it is not fit that he should 
live? 
after death there is no judgment;” that “the 
dead shall not stand before the bar of God ;”’ 


that ‘‘no man shall awake to shame and ever- 


Answer this question, ye who say “that 


lasting contempt ;” that “the wicked and they 
that fear not God, shall not be cast into hell,” 
Tell us where is the offence to the carnal mind 
in the cross you preach. 

Let us contemplate another supposition. Paul 
goes to Corinth, the boasted intellectual eye of 


He 


gathers around him a large concourse of the 


Greece; the emporium of philosophy. 
haughty nobles, the self-righteous moraliste, and 
the proud philosophers of the academy and the 
grove, and thus addresses them: “ Brethren, I 
have come to teach you some new views upon 
the subject of religion. There is one God, infi- 
nitely wise and good. He has sent a messenger, 
called his Son, either an ange) of very exalted 
which, to 
instruct us respecting our duty. That messenger 
has taught us that if we cherish feelings of grati- 


tude towards our heavenly Father, and are just 


| and benevolent, we shall soon be taken to the 


mansions of heaven. Whatever may have be en 
your past sins, repentance will blot them out, 
This Teacher died to prove the sincerity of his 
instructions, If you do not live an upright life, 


I do not know what will be the future conse- 
Whether 


hereafter, and if so, how long it will continue, 


quence, there is any punishment 


or how severe it will be, I cannot tell. But this 
I can assure you, that if you are only just and 
benevolent in your dealings, and grateful to God, 
you are going as fast as time can bear you to the 
mansions of eternal bliss.” 

Is there any offence of the cross here? Is 
there a single word in this address which ean 
plunge the dager of conviction into the sinner’s 
heart? Is there an idea here which can arouse 
the dead conscience, and awaken the remorse of 
Would not 


the Scribes and Pharisees of Judea greet such an 


the self-righteous and the proud? 
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orator with commendation and flattery, rather 
than with denunciation and contempt! Is there 
any unrenewed heart which can perceive any 
thing offensive or unpalatable in this doctrine! 
The sinners of Judea would no more stone a man 
for such preaching as this, than would the world- 
lings of our,own land. Where then is \“ the 
offence of the cross?” 

Let us then make one more supposition, and 





| 


from the recorded sermons of the apostle, let us | 


select such truths as the Holy Spirit testifies that | 


he did preach. 

a dissolute city. The report runs through the 
thronged streets, that “these men who have 
turned the world upside down, have come hither 
also.” The proud Pharisee, the self-righteous 
Seribe, the conceited philosopher, the debauchee, 
the robber and the beggar gather around him. 
“ Fellow-immortals,’’ says the apostle, “ you have 
all broken the law of God, incurred its penalty, 
and are justly exposed to the doom of eternal 


destruction. 


and inveterate, that you must be radically 


Paul enters the market-place of || 


| 
} 
} 
| 
} 





changed, regenerated, before you can be made | 


fit fer heaven. 


“God himself had pity upon your lost con- | 
dition, and in the person of his Son, took upon | 
him human nature, and bore the penalty of the | 
law in your stead; died upon the cross to make | 


atonement for your sins, And now, through the 
virtues of this atonement, God is ready to forgive 
you all, guilty as you are, if you will repent of 
your sins, trust in this Saviour, and commence a 


new life of consecration to his glory. These are | 


the conditions which salvation is 


offered to the world; and there is no other way 


by which any soul can be saved, for all are alike 


upon 


lost in guilt and condemnation. Accept these 
terms, and God will purify your heart and 
receive you to heaven. 
must be eternally consigned to the world of woe, 
with the Devil and his angels.” 

Now look at the audience. 
murmurings are manifested, as when the rising 


Agitation and 


now | 


Reject them, and you | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





You are all so sinful in the sight |} 
of God; the depravity of your hearts is so deep | 
| for you all, 


be for ever miserable. 


“This is a babbler, truly,” indignantly ex- 
claims the philosopher ; “he seems to regard all 
our wisdom, the logie of the schools, the acute 
speculations of our most powerful minds, as of 
no avail in reforming the world; and preaches 


| salvation through faith in one Jesus, who was 
| executed upon the cross. He must be either a 


fool or a madman, and whichever he may be, 
he is unworthy of my attention.” 

“Let us stone him,” exclaimes the debauchee, 
and the robber, and all the loose fellows of the 


baser sort; “let us stone him. He says that we 


| are going to hell; that unless we repent we shall 


He is dishonoring God 
by such horrible doctrine.” 

But pressing through the crowd, there gathers 
around the apostle a multitude with tearful eyes 
and sorrowful countenances, and anxiously in 
We 
feel that we are the guilty creatures you have 
deseribed us to be. , 


quire, “Sir, what shall we do to be saved? 


We deserve God’s eternal 
displeasure. Can there be mercy for us?” 


“Yes,” replies the apostle, “there is merey 
This blessed Jesus has made full 
atonement for your sins, and now, whosoever 
cometh to him, he will in no wise cast out 
Trust in him, openly confess him before men, 
and consecrate your life to his glory, and he will 
pardon you and purify you from every sin, and 
present you faultless before the throne,”’ 
Enlightened by the Holy Spirit, they joyfully 


embrace these offers of salvation. And as there 


| can be no temptation to make a false profession— 


| for by that profession they put life to hazard— 


| brought. 


Paul does not delay to test by time the reality 
of their conversion. He calls for water te be 


One after another of the young eon- 


| verts stands before him; and dipping his hand 


| into the font, he sprinkles their brows with 


gospel of Christ. 


storm begins to move and speak in the boughs 


of the silent forest, ‘‘ What!’’ says the Pharisee, 


‘‘does he tell me that I am depraved in heart; | 


“What!” 


says the self-righteous moralist, “is there no 


a guilty and eondemned sinner!” 


merit in my prayers; no merit in my puncti- 
lious observance of the ceremonies of the law ¢ 
Is godlike human nature to be thus vilified; 
the divinity within us to be thus traduced? 
Away with such a fellow from the earth |” 


pure water, in the name of Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost. 

This is the 
This is that faith which to the 
the Greek 
foolishness; but which, to them that are saved, 


This is the offence of the cross. 


Jew is a stumbling-block, and to 


is the wisdom of God, and the power of God. 


— -——_ + ee —--— 


Wisk men mingle mirth with their cares asa 
help either to forget or overcome them ; but te 
resort to intoxication for the ease of one’s mind 


is to cure melancholy with madness, 


He who waits to do a great deal of good at 
once, will seldom do any good at all. 
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JESSE MELROSE, 


Sleep breathes at last from out thee, 

My little patient boy, 

And balmy rest about thee 
Smoothes off the day’s annoy.—Lrian HUNT. 

How quietly he sleeps, said Mrs. B., half aloud, 
as she looked over the crib upon her little three- 
years-old boy. 
lingered to gaze upon the curls, the dimples, 
the rose-tinted cheek, and the round uncovered 


Though sure of it, still she 


arms; and if we may judge from the pleased 
expression of her face, she looked with more 
delight than artist gazes upon his master-produc- 
tion. No wonder! Rosebud imbedded in its 
mossy calyx never looked sweeter than Charley’s 
pretty face peering out from the white coverlets 
and pillow. How still those features, yet living ; 
there was the repose of death in the soft embrace 
of glowing existence: this union of death and 
life is a beautiful, miracle unsolved by our finite 
faculties, but the mystery of which may all be 
With the 
mother’s eye, mark the perfection of those fea- 
jurea; are you not reminded of a vivified statue? 
what a beautiful union of color and form,—of 
quiet and soft pulsation ! 


shown us when we awake to life. 


We can easily believe 
that viewless spirits watch the sleeping-pillow 
of childhood, for earth has no other so pure, so 
charmed a spot. 

As the mother stands half-inclined over her 
sleeping boy, a lamp burning near, casts a strong 
light upon her features, already radiaut with 
excited affection, Had Charley at that moment 
told her some of his pretty nonsense, her face 
would not have admiration, 
What a beautiful picture of affection! See her 
eye vibrating softly in its socket, surveying 
feature after feature of the intelligent face of the 
child. She looks long and meditatively ; finally 
a tear courses down her cheek, a emile still clus 
tering around her mouth: though the tears flow, 


revealed more 


it is not for grief, or sad premonition, but the 
overflowing of a heart brim full of—shall I say 
joy. No! That is too noisy a word, expressive 
of associations too mirthful. It was neither grief 
nor joy that prompted those tears, but the over- 
flowing of a heart brimfull of love. 

Let us read the thoughts imprinted upon the 
mother’s face, and which vivify it with a beauty 
so superior. See the kindling of the soul, marked 
in her lineaments, as the sun illuminates a cloud. 

With an electric glance of thought, she sees 
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the future of her boy ,traced, it is true, in uncer- 
tain lines, but still with a seeming reality. What 
she desires, that she mentally delineates in the 
bright picture. She resolves that her watchful- 
ness shall shield him from temptation—her love 
will strike down every danger from his path. 
She will so earnestly inspire him with a love of 
truth, that virtue will become the natural habit 
of his mind. 

Recalling his ready apprehension, and the 
many other traits that give promise of a strong 
mind, she feels that he must be successful in 
mental pursuits. Her little sleeping baby be- 
comes a hero, and she has fondly garlanded every 
virtue with which to crown him. She pictures 
no mere negative goodness, but a positive cha- 
racter; one so eminently virtuous that it will 
stand out from the mass of mankind, as the soli- 
She thinks he 
may be deemed worthy to fill offices of trust; a 
nation may yet listen to his counsel; he may 


tary tree rises above a forest. 


urge the millions to sanction the right and op- 
pose the wrong. Whatever his sphere, he will 
be one of the towering in soul. Nobility of mind 
and firmness of purpose, she thinks, will be in- 
scribed upon his character in bold relief. 

Call not her hopeful ardor vanity. It was no 
ephemeral fancy that inspired her thoughts, but 
a stern, soul-resolve—a determination faithfully 
to cultivate so rich a soil, and a bright faith that 
she would reap fruit. This was the promise of 
his youth; we will see what was the fulfilment 
of his advancing years. 

This is but one picture of the mental longing 
of a mother’s soul. How frequent the same pul- 
sations of hope are felt, a mother only can 
realize, Her day-dream and her night-dream is 
‘a8 of her child. 


Time sped, and soon brought Charley from a 


the happiness and suce 


little lisping boy to an active, vivacious, studious 


youth. The mother seemeil, so far, most strik- 


* 
ingly to realize her expectations, 


But he was not thus always to be shielded by 
an ever-present angel, who could turn even the 
very evil of his path into good; whose voice of 
gentle affection charmed to silence 


and 


the passion 
waywardness of youth; who stimulated 
every noble desire, and censured with feeling 
and reluctance the faults of inexperience 

The time came when he must leave his home, 
(a temple of sacred and protecting influences, ) to 
pursue further his education, of which his mother 
had taught him the elements. 

Away from the associations of home, the arch- 


The 


enemy of virtue seemed sure of a victim. 
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unsuspecting youth, who had learned to love | 
goodness, would not be on the watch for evil. | 
With true fiendish policy, he made pleasure (the 

love of which is so natural to youth) the lure to 

draw him into dangerous water, where his malig- | 
nant influence, like a heavy mist, obscured the 

good, and embodied evil before him in siren 

forms. 

The fascinating Charles soon drew around him 
& group of associates, whose flattery, like hot- 
bed influence, gave rapid growth to the pride 
his mother had always so prudently checked. 

He now became confident he could tread the 
very verge of evil, and yet his firmness would 
keep him unharmed. 

A defiant love of braving danger influeneed 
“ Wisdom 
street,” but he, 
like many others, would not hear. 


To shorten the tale, we will not relate how 


him more than a desire to share it. 


hath sounded her voice in the 


Charles yielded to one temptation and another, 
until at last he drank of the classic, the social, 
the convivial cup—the cup with rose-leaves at 
the surface, and a snare at the dregs, whose ruby 
sparkle is soft as the light of stara, but deadly as 
the Stygian tide. False cup, of which if you 
drink, and drink again, the very fumes will mist 
the light of the soul—the very odor blight the 
love of virtue, and with demoniac speed will, in 
a few short years, transform beautiful youth to 
crushed, and mad, and hopeless age; in fine, 
whose mission on earth is death not the peaceful 
slumbering of the body in the grave, but that 
death which, like a demon, haunts the living 
body, and drives from the soul the innocence 
and hope which alone make life endurable; 
which makes of the body a crumbling, yet a sus- 
tained sepulchre, wherein the hollow voices of 
reproach, remorse, and despair held carnival. 
This is a death to which the fee’d spirit reposing 
in the merey of God, is life. Oh thata trumpet, | 
startling as the thunder of Sinai, could echo from 
mountain to valley, from valley to glen, to arrest 
the thoughtless, to marshal every true heart 
against this insidious evil! Qh that one as elo- 
quent as Paul could show the blinded world the 
many ruins on the vast plain of humanity which 
are the triumphs of this death; could point out 
the wrecks on the sea of life with this death at 
the helm! 

But we are wandering from our story. At 
first it was only the social cup in which Charles 
indulged. It would have been unmanly to have 
refused. Temperance is a virtue recommended 


in Holy Writ —not total Wine 


self - denial. 


| and prayer. 


islain a giant as defiant as intemperance, 


maketh the heart glad; why should not youth 
be glad? With such reasonings Charles quieted 
the 


most easily tempted, 


his conscience. Relying in his firmness, 
vaunted security of those 
he shortly became another of those victims 
whose name is legion. 

When he returned to his mother, her hitherto 
powerful but gentle influence could not induce 
to taste 
before Charles loved the intoxicating cup better 
than health, food, clothing, or reputation. Still, 


on, he managed to main- 


him not. Not a long period elapeed 


with this burning pas 
tain a respectful deportment in the presence of 
his mother. Did she relinquish one hope that 
she had cherished for him in his childhood? 
When a doubt came into her mind, did she not 
banish it, as though it had been an evil presence ! 

At last appetite for the cup triumphed over 
self-respect, and he often permitted himself to be 
seen by his mother intoxicated, It would be 
but relating an oft-told tale, to tell how, late at 
night, she waited his return; how often the moon 
rose and went down, and left the night gloomy 
and lightless ere he came; that Orion rose and 
passed over, until not one of his burning orbs 
the 
that in the forgetfulness of 


could be seen from window where she 


watched his coming ; 
her anxiety the embers were left to die upon the 
hearth; that the gray streaks of the dawn 
mingled with the grim departing shadows of the 
night, and she still alone. We cannot express 
the weariness of such watching, yet so often 
bitterly experienced by so many mothers and 
sisters. 

Many a strong, tender appeal was made by 
Mrs. B. to her son, in his sober, refleetive mo- 
his 


those of a wounded 


ments, Often they mingled their tears ; 


seemed repentant, hers 


heart. But when he was absent from her, temp- 
tation assailed him like an Apollyon, beneath 
Stil 


fainted not, nor abated one hope. She possessed 


which he sank powerless. that mother 


‘a bright powerful weapon, which she felt must 


cut the snare. It was no idle necromancy that 


| was to charm down the evil spirit of temptation, 


but the sword of the Spirit—the Word of God 
She knew well its power. 

She knew the covenant, evoked by prayer, 
had caused the flame and the pillar to guide 
She knew that 
prayer, and the sling of the shepherd boy, had 
She 


Israel through the wilderness. 


| knew that prayer had called down an angel 


from heaven, to listen to the deserted, wandering 


Hagar. The meek Jesus had taught her an 
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humble, but heaven-reaching petition. He, too, 
had prayed while alone, in the hour of sorrow, 


the night-dews of Gethsemane weeping around | 


His followershad continued 
prayer, opening the eyes of the blind, causing 
the lame to walk, by the faithfulness of their sup- 
John was lost in a vision of prayer, 


him. 


plications. 


when, upon the lone island of Patmos, he saw an | 
angel standing in the sun—saw embodied pale | 

os ! 
death, and the mysterious forms of change, revo- | 


lution, empire, carnage, decay, dissolution, and 
the new and glorious city. Is not prayer, indeed, 
powerful? She trusted in it, and her faith was 
not disappointed. The sweet odor of her many 
prayers ascended to heaven, and brought a glo- 
rious fulfilment. 


At length Mrs. B. was thrown upon a sick-bed, | 
her strength failed rapidly, and she expected | 


soon to try the reality of the unseen, to slumber 
in the silent vale of the departed. 
awoke the consciousness of her dissipated son ; 


he felt that were his mother to die, with the | 
guilt of his delinquency embittering her last 
hours, he would ever reproach himself with her | 


death. Awake to his guilt, he vowed hatred to 
that which had ensnared him. Seeking the bed- 
side of his mother, he made her a promise which 
he had never before trusted to escape his lips. 


That promise was, never again, under any cir- | 
. , : } 
cumstances, to taste of the fascinating but deadly | 


cup. 

The vow was not rashly made; he sought the 
assistance of Heaven to aid him in the hour of 
trial, when passion aseailed him in myriad forms. 


The kindling of hope in the heart of the mother | 


} 


renewed the decayed energies of her nature, and | 
she recovered from an illness which many feared 
would be her last, to be again the guerdian 


genius of her beloved Charles. 


It were a long tale to relate how, and by what 
means, he came to realize the proud anticipations 
The 
meridian of life found him a man of integrity 


his mother had always cherished for him. 
and lofty magnanimity of character. He pos- 

sessed those qualities which fitted him for politi- | 
cal duties and political trust. He benefited his | 
age, and his age honored him. This was the re- | 
ward of a mother’s faithfulness and prayers, | 
this the fulfilment of youthful promise. 





> — 


“Tr is very curious,” said an old gentleman, a | 
few days since, to his friend, “that a watch 
should be perfectly dry when it has a running 
spring inside,” 


' 
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DREAMS. 


In a little room, scantily and neatly furnished, 
lighted, not from the window, for it was dark 
|| without, and the shutters were closed, but from 
the peaked flame of a very small but clear-burn- 
ing lamp, sat a young man, with his back to the 


\| 


lamp and his face to the fire. No book or paper 
on the table indicated labor just forsaken; nor 
could one tell from his eyes, in which the light 
had all retreated inwards, whether his conscious- 
| ness was absorbed in thought, or reverie enly. 
The window-curtains, which scarcely concealed 
the shutters, were of coarse texture, but brilliant 
scarlet—-for he loved bright colors; and the faint 
reflection they threw on his pale, rather thin 
face, made it look more delicate than it seemed 
in pure daylight. Two or three book-shelves, 
|| suspended by cords from a nail in the wall, con- 
tained a collection, poverty-stricken as to num- 
bers, with but few books to fill up the chronolo- 
gical gap between the Greek New Testament 
and stray volumes of the poets of the present 
century. But his love for the souls of his indi- 
vidual books was the stronger that there was no 
possibility of its degenerating into avarice for 
the bodies or outsides of books which constitute 
the house furniture called a library. Some years 
before, the young man (my story is so short, 
and calls in so few personages, that I need not 
give him a name) had aspired, under the influ- 
ence of religious and sympathetic feeling, to be 
a clergyman; but Providence, in the form of 
poverty, had prevented his prosecuting, to the 
requisite degree, the studies he considered neces- 
sary for qualification. 


And now he was only a 
village schoolmaster, nor likely to advance far- 
ther. I have said only a village schoolmaster; 
but is it not better to be a teacher of babes than 
a preacher ¢o men, at any time; not to speak of 
those troublous times of transition, wherein a 
difference of degree must so often assume the 
That man 
is more happy—I will not say more blessed— 


appearance of a difference of kind? 


who, loving boys and girls, is loved and revered 
by them, than he who, ministering unto men 
and women, is compelled to pour his words into 
the filter of religious suspicion, whence the water 
is allowed to pass away unheeded, and only the 
residuum is retained for further chemical exam- 
ination and analysis. 


He had married a simple village girl, in whose 
| eyes he was nobler than the noblest—to whom 
he was the mirror, in which the real forms of all 
| things around were reflected. 


Who dares pity 
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my poor village schoolmaster? I fling his pity 
away. Had he not found in her love the verdict 
of God, that he was worth loving! Did he not 
in her possess the eternal and the unchangeable ? 
Were not her eyes openings through which he 


looked into the great depths that could not be | 


measured or represented? She was his public, 
his society, his critic. He found in her the hea- 
ven—or as the Scotch pronounee it, the haven 
of rest. God gave unto him immortality, and he 
was glad. For his ambition, it had died of its 
own mortality. He read the words of Jesus, 
and the words of great prophets whom he has 
sent, and he learned that the wind-tossed ane- 
mone is a word of God as real and true as the 
great unbending oak beneath which it grows— 
that reality isan absolute existence precluding 
degrees. If his mind was, as his room, scantily 
furnished, it was yet lofty; if his light was small, 
it was brilliant. God lived, and he lived. 

All night long he had sat there, and morning 
was drawing nigh. He has not heard the busy 
wind all night, heaping up snow against the 
house, which will make him start at the ghostly 
face of the world when at length he opens the 
shutters, and it stares upon him so white. For 
up in alittle room above, white-curtained, like 
the great earth without, there has been a storm, 
too, half the night—moanings and prayers—all 
things but forbidden tears; and now, at length, 
itisover; and through the portals of two mouths 
instead of one, flows and ebbs the tide of the 
great air-sea which feeds the life of man. With 
the sorrow of the mother the new life is pur- 
chased for the child; our very being is redeemed 


f 


from nothingness with the pains of a death of 
which we know not till long after. 

An hour has gone by since the watcher below 
has been delivered from the fear and doubt that 
held him. He has seen the mother and the 
child—the second she has given to life and him— 
and has returned to his lonely room quiet and 
glad, yet thoughtful. But not long did he sit 
in silence before new thoughts of doubt awoke 
in his mind. He remembered his seanty in- 
come, and the somewhat feeble health of his 
frame. One or two small debts he had con- 
tracted seemed absolutely to hang on his neck; 
and the new-born child—-oh! how doubly wel- 

ome, he thought, “if I were but half as rich 
again as | am’’—brought with it, as its own love, 
so its own care. The dogs of need that so often 
hunt us up to heaven seemed hard upon his 
heela, and he prayed to God with fervor; and 


| 


he slept he dreamed. The fire and the lamp 
burned on as before, but threw no rays into his 
soul; yet now, for the first time, he seemed to 
become aware of the storm without, for his 
dream was as follows :— 

He lay in his bed and listened to the howling 
of the wintry wind. He trembled at the thought 
of the pitiless cold, and turned to sleep, when he 
thought he heard a feeble knocking at the door. 
He rose in haste and went down with a light. 
As he opened the door, the wind, entering with 
a gust of frosty particles, blew out his candle ; 
but he found it was unneeded, for it was gray 
dawn. Looking out, he saw nothing at first; 
but a second look, directed downwards, showed 
him a little half-frozen child, who looked quietly, 
but beseechingly, in his face. His hair was filled 
with drifted snow, and his little hands and 
cheeks were blue with cold. The heart of the 
poor schoolmaster almost burst with the spring- 
flood of love and pity that welled up within it, 
as he lifted the child to his bosom, and carried 
him into the house; where, in the dream’s in- 
congruity, he found a fire blazing in the room 
in which he now slept. The child said never a 
word, as he first set him by the fire, and then 
made haste to get hot water and put him in a 
warm bath. He never doubted that this was a 
stray orphan who had wandered to him for protec- 
tion, and he felt that he could not part with him 
again; although all the train of his previous 
troubles and doubts once more passed through 
the mind of the dreamer, and there seemed no 
answer to his perplexities for the lack of that 
cheap thing, gold—yea, silver, But when he 
had undressed and bathed the little orphan, and 
having dried him on his knees, set him down to 
reach something warm to wrap him in, the boy 
suddenly looked up in hie face, as if revived, and 
said with a heavenly smile, “I am the child 
Jesus.” “The child Jesus!” said the youth, 
astonished. ‘Thou art like any other child.” 
“No, do not say so,’ returned the boy, “ but 
say, any other child is like me.” And the child 
and the dream slowly faded away; and the youth 
awoke with these words sounding in his heart— 
‘‘ Whosoever shall receive one of such children 
in my name, receiveth me; and whosoever shall 
receive me, receiveth not me, but him that sent 
me.” When he opened his eyes he found his 
eldest child, his little comforting daughter, who 
was up early, looking up in his face, and pulling 
at his coat, with the ery of all creation on her 
tiny lips—VFather, father. He clasped her in his 

¢ 


as he prayed he fell asleep in his chair, and as | arms in the name of the child Jesus; and in that 
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embrace he knew that he received God to his 
heart. 


him: 


And the voice of God seemed to say to 
Thou wouldst 


sent thee out of the cold, stormy night; 


receive the child whom I 
; receive 
the new child out of the cold waste into the warm 
human house, as the door by which it ean enter 
God's. If better could be done for it, or for thee, 
would I have sent it hither? Through thy love 
my little one must learn mine and be blessed ; 
and thou shalt not keep it without thy reward, 
For thy necessities, in thy little house, is there 
not yet room? in thy barrel is there not yet 
meal? and thy-purse is not empty quite. Thou 
canst not eat more than a mouthful at once. I 
have made thee so. Is 
take care of thee? 


from my own hat 


it any trouble to me to 
Only I prefer to feed thee 

and not from thy store.” 
And the schoolmaster sprang Up in joy, ran up 
1 child again with a ten- 


on Was wading through 


stairs, kissed his wife anc 
der, beaming face; and s 


)} ‘ 


the snow to the school house, where he spent a 
happy day amidst the rosy faces and bright eyes 
of his boys and girls; whom, likewise, he loved 
the more dearly and j »yfully for that dream and 
he 


those words in his heart; so that, amidst their 

true faces, when all was going well with them, 

(as not unfrequently happened in his school- 
Paradi 


ind him, and knew that he 


room,) he felt as if all the elementa of 
were gathered ar 
was God's child, doing God’s work. 

But while that dream was passing through the 


soul of the husband, another visited the wife as 


she lay in the faintness and trembling joy of the 


new motherhood. For that she had been mother 
before, made her not less a new mother to the 
new child, Her former relation could not cover 


with its wings the fresh bird in the nest of her 


bosom. She was twice amother, with the added 


beauty that her children were sister and brother. 
As she lay half in a sleep, half in a faint, with 
the vapors of a gentle delirium floating through 
her brain, without losing the sense of existenc 
she lost the consciousness of its form, and thought 
she lay, not a young mother in her bed, but a 
nosegay of wild flowers in a basket, crushed, 
flattened, half-withered. With her in the basket 
lay other bunches of flowers, whose odors, rare and 
rich, revealed to her the sad contrast in which 
she was placed. Beside her lay a cluster of de 

licately-curved, faintly-tinged, tea-scented roses ; 
while she was only blue hyacinth bells, pale 
primroses, amethyst anemones, closed, blood-co- 
lored daisies, purple violets, and one sweet- 
The basket lay on 
the counter of a well-known little shop in the 


scented, pure white orchis. 


TWO 


DREAMS. 


village, waiting for purchasers, as she believed. 
By and by her own husband entered the shop, 
and approached the basket to choose a nosegay. 
“Ah!” thought she, “ will he choose me? How 
dreadful if he should not, and I should be left 

But how 


should he choose me? they are all so beautiful, 


lying here, while he takes another! 


and even my scent is nearly gone. And he can 
not know that it is I lying here. Alas! alas!” 
But as she thought thus, she felt his hand clasp 
her, heard the ransom-money fall on the counter, 
and felt that she was pressed to his face and lips, 
as he passed from the shop. Te had chosen her; 
he had known her. She opened her eyes, and 
her husband’s kiss had awakened her. She spoke 
not, but looked up thankfully in his eyes, as if 
he had, in fact, like one of the old knights, re- 


1; 4 » ° : ° 
ile ve d her from the transformation of evil magic 


by the counter-enchantment of a kiss, and re- 


) 


stored her from a half-withered nosegay t 


to be a 


wo'nan, a wife, a mother. The dream cowforted 
her much, for she often feared that she, the sim- 
ple, so-called uneducated girl, could not be enough 
for the great schoolmaster. But soon her thoughts 


flowed into another channel; the tears rose in 


her dark eyes, shining clear from beneath a 
stream that was not of sorrow ; and it was only 
weakness that kept her from uttering audible 
words like these:—‘'Father in heaven, shall I 
trust my husband’s love, and doubt of thine? 
Wilt thou meet less richly the fearing hope of 
thy child’s heart than he in my dream met the 
longing of his wife’s? He was perfected in my 
eyes by the love he bore me—shall I find thee 


less compl te? Here I lie on thy world, faint, 


and crushed, and withered; and my soul often 
seems as if it had Jost all the odors that should 


float up in the sweet-smelling savor of thankful 


only tk 


. 


ness and love to thee. But thou hast 


take me, only to choose me, only to clasp me t 
—_ : — 

thy bosom, and I shall be a beautiful sing 

1 


God, and comforting my husband 


singing unto q 


g 
while Ising. Father, take me, possess me, fill me 1”? 
That day she, too, did her work well; that is, 
she lay patiently waiting for the summer time of 


With 


her husband and her children near her, in hei 


restored etrength that drew slowly nigh. 


soul, and God everywhere, there was for her no 
death, and no hurt. When she said to herself, 


> 


** How rich I am!” it was with the riches that 
pass not away—the riches of the Son of man; 
for in her treasures the human and divine were 


blended Wel 


: a : . ] 
seeming and aim may that household be, in whicl 


one. Oh, how lowly in outward 


Jesus dwells, as with the family at Bethany! 
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E WORM AT THE FLOWER. 


TH 


BY J. MONTGOMERY, 3BeQ. 


You’RE spinning for my lady, Worm, 
Silk garments for the fair ; 

You’re spinning rainbows for a form 
More beautiful than air ; 

When air is bright with sunbeams, 
And morning mists arise 

From woody vales and mountain streams 
To blue autumnal! skies. 


You’re training fur my lady, Flower ! 
You’re opening for my love— 

The glory of her summer bower, 
While sky-larks soar above. 

Go, twine her locks with rose-buds, 
Or breathe upon her breast ; 

While zephyrs cur) the water-floods, 
And rock the haleyon’s nest. 


But oh! there is another worm 
Ere long will visit her, 

And revel on her lovely form 
In the dark sepulebre ; 

Yet from that sepulchre shal! spring 
A flower as sweet as this : 

Hard by the nightingale sha!) sing, 
Soft wings its petals kiss. 


Frail emblems of frail beauty, ye, 
In beauty who would trust! 

Since all that charms the eye must be 
Consigned to worms and dust. 

Yet, like the flower that decks her tomb, 
Her spirit shall quil the clod, 

And shine in amaranthine bloom 
Fast by the throne of God ! 


———_—_——. <p 


POWER OF EARLY IMPRESSIONS. 


BY REY. JOHN TODD, 


Many years ago a German left his country, and 
with his family came into the State of Pennsy!- 
vania to live there. He was @ poor man, and 
had a large family. There were no schools there 
during the week, or on the Sabbath, and no 
churches, So the poor man used to keep his 
fawily at home on the Sabbath, and teach them 
from God’a Word—for he was a very good man. 
In the year 1754, a dreadful war broke out in 
Canada between the French and the English, 


The Indians joined the French, and used to go to | 


Pennsylvania, burn houses, murder the people, 
ind carry off every thing they wanted. They 
found the dwelling of this poor German. 
man, and his oldest boy, and two little girls, 


named Barbara and Regina, were at home, while 











The 





the wife and one of the boys were gone to carry 
grain to the mill a few miles off. The Indians 
at once killed the man and his son, and took the 
two little girls, one aged ten and the other nine, 
and carried them away, along with a great many 
other weeping children whom they had taken 
after murdering their parenta. It was never 
known what became of Barbara, the oldest gir) ; 
but Regina, with another little girl two years 
old, whom Regina had never seen before, were 
given to an old Indian woman, who was very 
cruel. Her only son lived with her, and sup- 
ported her; but he was sometimes gone for seve- 
ral weeke, and then the old woman used to send 
the little girls to gather roots and herbs in the 
woods, for the old woman to eat; and when 
they did not get enough, she used to beat them 
cruelly. Regina never forgot her good father 
and mother, and the little girl always kept close 
to her. She taught the little girl to kneel dowa 
under the trees and pray to the Lord Jesus, and 
tw say over with her all the hymns which her 
parents had taught her. In this state of slavery 
these children lived for nine long years, till Re- 
gina was about nineteen, and her little friend 
was eleven years old. Their hearts all this time 
seemed to wish for that which is good. They 
used to repeat not only the texts of Seripture 
which Regina could remember, but there was 
one favorite hymn which they often said over. It 
was the same hymn which you have just now 
been saying to me! In the year 1764, the kind- 
ness of God brought the English Colonel Bouquet 
to the place where they were. He conquered 
the Indians, and made them ask for peace. He 
granted it, on condition that all the white pri- 
soners and captives should be given him. More 
than four hundred were brought to the Colone! ; 
and among them these two girls. They were al! 
poor, wretched-looking objects, The Colone! 
earried them to a town called Carlisle, in Penn 
sylvania, and had it printed in all the newspa 
pera, that all parents who had lost children by 
the Indians might come and see if they were 
among the four hundred poor captives. Poor 
Regina’s sorrowing mother—a poor widow- 

among others, went to Carlisle to see if she could 
find her children! But when she got there, she 
did not and could not know Regina. She had 
grown up, and looked, and dressed, and spoke, 
like the Indians, The mother went up and down 
among the captives weeping, but could not find 


her child. She stood gazing and weeping, when 


| Colonel Bouquet came up and said, “Do you re 


collect nothing by which your child might be 
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discovered?” She said she recollected nothing 
but a hymn which she used often to sing to her 
children, and which is as follows:— 


** Alone, yet not alone am I, 
Though in this solitude so drear ; 
I feel my Saviour always nigh, 
He comes the weary hour to cheer. 
I am with him and he with me,— 
E’en here alone I cannot be.”’ 


The Colonel desired her to sing the hymn as 
she used to do. Scarcely had the poor mother 


sung two lines of it, when Regina rushed from | 
the crowd, began to sing it also, and threw her- | 


self into her mother’s arms, They both wept for 


joy, and the Colonel gave the daughter up to her 


mother. But the other little girl had no parents. 
They had probably been murdered. She clung 


to Regina, and would not let her go, and so she | 
was taken home with Regina, though her mother | 
Regina began to ask “after the 
But her | 


was very poor. 
book in which God speaks to us.” 
mother had no Bible—for the Indians burned 


her Bible when they burned her house and killed | 
her family. Her mother resolved to go to Phi- | 
ladelphia and buy a Bible; but her good minis- | 


ter gave her one, and it was found that Regina 
could read it at once. 


THE GATES OF MORTALITY. 


We cannot accompany the departing spirit 


through that mysterious and dark valley, which, | 
to the Christian, however, is usually far from 


dark. 


spirit with a dethronement of reason, wildness | 
of faney, or utter obliviousness, and always with | 


more or less of its own earthliness, until the final, 
decisive moment comes, when death executes his 
commission, strikes the blow, and open the pri- 


son door. At that instant the emancipated spirit | 


goes forth, a free denizen of eternity. It then 


enters upon the higher walks of existence. Like | 
a bird let loose, it moves with unfettered wing | 
Its faculties are | 
quickened into a more vigorous and command- | 


in its own proper element. 


ing activity; its perceptions become immeasu- 
rably more lucid and comprehensive than while 
they were restricted in these dull fetters of clay. 


The Scriptures instruct us that a private judg- | 
ment is passed upon every individual, on leay- | 
) etill, 


ng the bedy. He is found to be in a justified 


Sometimes the diseased body afflicts the | 


OF MORTALITY. 


| or an unjustified state—in harmony with the 


laws of the moral universe and the grace of re- 
demption, or otherwise—a lover of God and ho- 
liness, or the opposite—and accordin gas he is 
the one or the other, he is approved or con- 
demned. In the one case, he has within him 
the elements of everlasting bliss; in the other, 
those which must embitter his immortality. In 
the one case, therefore, he sees the King in beau- 
ty—beholds Christ as he is, and, thus beholding 
him, is perfectly transformed into his moral like- 
ness, “It doth not yet appear what we shall be 
but this we know, that when he shall appear, 
we shall be like him, for we shall see him as he 
is.’ In the other case, he sees no beauty in 
heaven’s King ; appalling frowns sit as a cluud on 
the face of his Judge, and by the withering and 
desolating sentence of exclusion he is, like a star 
struck from its sphere, lost to all the sweet and 
glorious attractions of heaven, and doomed to 
the blackness of darkness for ever. 

The former enters, therefore, immediately 
upon a state of unalloyed bliss, the latter upon a 
state of corresponding woe. The former begins 
to drink full draughts of the river of life; the 
latter to feel the burning thirst of ungratified de- 
sires, remorseful conscience, and frowning justice. 

These considerations bring eternal retributions 
very near. It is but a breath, a vapor, that se- 
parates us from them. They also invest death 
with an amazing solemnity. It is not “the 
pains, the groans, the dying strife ;’’ not the part- 
ing with al] the possessions and friendehips of 
earth; not the narrow house of gloom and cor- 
ruption, awaiting the body, that imparts the 
shrinking dread to death ;—it is the fact that the 
undying spirit is about to open its eyes on the 
tremendous scenes of eternity. That active, 
conscious, immortal spirit, is about to meet its 
Judge, and render its last account! The curtain 
that has hitherto hung before the eye of the pro- 
bationer is about to rise, and all that is glorious 
in an eternity saved, or awful in an eternity 
lost, is about to burst on his vision. A few hours 
or moments, and his eternal destiny will be fixed 
in heaven or in hell! The hour, the moment, 
at length comes! There is an awful pause. The 
last struggle of nature is over—the gates of mor- 
tality are thrown open—the struggling spirit has 
escaped. And as we gaze upon the calm, pale 
form, now only a form, that deathless spirit is 
awaking to more amazing realities and more 
mighty activities than we have ever conceived. 
Is it aspirit of sin# He that is filthy is filthy 
No welcome voice of love from heaven 





falls on his ear—he cannot soar and sing with | 
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angela—he cannot see that glorious face which 
illumines the heavenly worlds, for only the pure | 


in heart can see God—no sweet remembrances 


of the past, or anticipations of the future cheer | 
him, and he sinks into the unutterable woes of 


an undone eternity. 
Is he a spirit of holiness? 
holy still. His pure and piercing eye descries the 


He that is holy is | 


far-rolling worlds of brightness, all radiant with | 


the glory of God and the Lamb. An innumera- 


ble company of angele, and the spirits of just men | 
made perfect,invite him with hallelujahs to come | 


up higher. 


With bounding joy, he exclaims, 


“*T mount, I fly : 
O death, where is thy victory? 


O grave, where is thy sting?’ 


In a moment the gates of glory receive him and | 


while our tears are falling, he is in the midst of | 


the visions of that world, where God wipes all | 


tears away; while our mournful silence is broken | 


only with sobs of grief, his ears are drinking the | 
melodies of heaven, and he is beginning to sing | 


that new song which no man on earth can learn. 


He has reached his home—and so shall he be 


“for ever with the Lord.” 


rr ee oe 
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“You look like one,” said I, “ who has la- 
bored hard for many years, and have not, I fear, 
had much opportunity for rest?” 

“No, Sir: lam a ship-carpenter, and have 
seen little besides the rough-and-tumble of life. 
I do not think well of mankind.” 

“ Men are selfish the world over,” I replied ; 
“but a life of toil like yours is far better than a 
life of abundance and ease, when attended, as it 
frequently is, by idleness, prodigality and vice. 
You escape many temptations.” 

“We have temptations of our own,” said the 
man. ‘The language of kindness and sympathy 
does not often reach me from the wealthy and 
the great; they have their enjoyments, I have 
mine, and there is a great gulf between us.”’ 

“But it ought not to be so. We are allthe 
children of one common Father, and are bound 
to love each other as brethren. I agree with 
you, however, that the wealthy and the great 
do not often recognize the poor as their breth- 
ren—but for all this, we must love them.” : 

‘**T have no love for those who have none for 
me--what do I owe them? They grudge the 
scanty pittance due to my daily toil. They will 
not turn aside from their easy path to walk with 
me over brambles and thorns.” 

“But they, as well as you, have wants and 
woes. The Bible teaches us to be kind to all 


men, even to the evil and unthankful: it tells 


|| us also, that they who will be rich, run into 


Ir was a sultry afternoon, when I was seated | 


at a window in my counting-room, with several 


documents before me, which I had just examined | 


and noted. I had thrown open the window, 


and was reclining in my chair for a few mo- | 


ments, to enjoy a light current of air which was 
formed by the opening of an opposite door. At 
this moment, a rough-lookiiy man, of more than 


middle age, entered the roum. Before address- 


ing me, he took a seat in a chair, with a strip of 


paper in his hand, 


For a moment, he seemed 


lost in thought, and then rising, he presented | 


me the paper, inquiring at the same time, with 
I found 


it wae an order for some articles of provision, 


evident anxiety, whether it was good, 


and told him it was good, and that he might | 


take the articles whenever he wished. He 


seemed relieved at thie, and then remarked, that | 


he was greatly fatigued, and if I had no objec- 
tion, he would rest for a few moments. 
was something in the appearance of the man 
which interested me, and I was glad of the op- 
portunity to have a little conversation with him 


There 


| 
| 
| 
| 


many foolish and hurtful snares, and pierce 
themselves through with many sorrows.” 

“T do not believe the Bible,” said my com 
panion—“ it is no book for me.” 

“Then, indeed, you are unhappy: you have 
little consolation in the present life, and no hope 
in the life to come.” 

“I do not believe,” eaid he, “in any life to 
come. We die as the brutes, and death is the 
end of our being.”’ 

“Every man desires peace of mind—it is es 
sential to his happiness, Do such thoughts as 
yours give you comfort and peace?” 

“As much as other people have. The men 
who profess religion seem to be as miserable as 
But I must now go, and I thank you for 
the use of your chair.” 


I am. 


“Stay a moment, my friend,” said I; “ while 
you have been sitting, I have noticed that you 
appear ill, and speak with difficulty. 
not, I think, able to do much labor ?”’ 

“T have a bad cold,” enid he, * which affects 
my lungs a little; but it will soon be over, 1 
have had many such.” 


You are 
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“One moment more, and I will detain you no 
longer. I hope you will take care of your 
health, and not expose yourself till you are de- 
cidedly better—your cold is not to be trifled 
with. And here,”’ I added, giving him a tract, “is 
a book I wish you to read. It will, if faithfully 
read, show you a picture of your own heart, and 
I pray God it may also show you the path of 
peace.”’ 

“Sir,” said the man, “I always refuse these 
books; but you have spoken to me with a de- 
gree of kindness and interest which I have sel- 
dom heard, and I will read your book, not that 
I expect to believe it, but I am unwilling to 
disoblige you.” 

The stranger left me, and while his parting 
steps were yet on my ear, I fervently prayed 
that he might think on his ways, and find the 


consolations of that grace which now he con- || 


temned and scorned. 

About three months after the interview I have 
related, I was walking towards a shipyard in 
the northern part of Boston. The sun had nearly 
reached the southern tropic, and its setting rays 
were falling on the piles of masonry on my 
right; the cold autumn winds were sweeping 
rudely along, and it was one of those afternoons 
when every thing looks dreary and sad—to me, 
at least, every thing was sad. I had just clam- 
bered over the brick wall of the graveyard 
where the tombs of the pious and gifted Mathers, 
and those of many others of the Puritan fathers, 
were reared over their dust. My mind was filled 
with images of the past —the holy men of 
old stood before me—I remembered their works 
of faith and labors of love. 
firm in the panoply of the gospel, valiant for the 
truth, and now they were before me as an im- 
mortal array of glorified saints. 
palm was placed on their brow, and they were 


[I had seen them 


The unfading 


passing into the inner temple, not made with 
hands. I gazed on the glorious band, until its 
glittering forms, one by one, had disappeared ; 
and when I turned once more to the objects of 
earth, and remembered that I was a pilgrim and 
a stranger here, with many a conflict before me, 
and many a scar, I could not repress the wish 
that, like theirs, my journey was ended, my 
warfare over, and my eternal song begun. 

I was roused from my reverie by an indivi- 
dual who suddenly placed himself before me. 
It was the man to whom I had given the tract. 
His appearance was greatly altered—pale-faced 
consumption had fixed its indelible lines on his 
countenance. His step was feeble and tottering; | 
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his frame emaciated, and his eye, languid and 

hollow, predicted that his dissolution was near. 
| I was startled at the change, which was so great 
that I scarcely recognized him. 

“You are now sick indeed, my friend,” said 
I, “and you will not soon, if ever, recover.” 

“ Yes,” he replied, and added, with a terrible 
oath, “I wish I was under ground.” 

“Tt pains me to hear such language. Have 
you no fears for the future? no dread at the 
thought of meeting God?” 

“ None whatever,” was the reply; “my only 


| concern is to be rid of this miserable life.” 
‘“‘ But there is a life to come; and if you have 
no love to God, his very presence will make 
your immortality miserable; after death is the 


|| judgment, and after the judgment, the recom- 


pense of reward.” 
“If there is a God, and I suppose there is, I 
| am willing to trust him—he will deal with me 
better than my fellow-men have done.” 
. But if you have no love for his character, 
| no delight in his laws, no pleasure in his service, 
| will it make you happy to dwell in his presence, 
| to live under his searching eye, and to obey, 
through eternity, that law which condemns even 
the least transgression ?”’ 


“I know nothing of any hereafter. My sins, 


| if I commit any, are punished as I go along. 


| Surely a righteous God will not inflict upon me 

| more than I now suffer.”’ 

| “Tecan only reply,” said I, “ that it is a fear- 

| ful thing to fall into the hands of the living God. 
I must warn you to escape while you may. 
The door will soon be shut. A Saviour freely in- 
vites you; and if you are willing to seek him 

| now, there is yet hope. I wish to see youagain, 

| and if you will tell me your home, I wi!l come 
soon and see you.” 

| He pointed to a door in the centre of a small 
court. “‘ There,” 

| few comforts, but is not so lonely and desolate 
as my heart.” 


said he, “is my home—it has 


“T hope that lonely and desolate heart may 
yet find peace; but it never will, till it becomes 
| the abode of the heavenly Comforter—a temple 
| of the Holy Ghost.” 
We parted, and the recollections of that inter- 
| view followed me to my heme. I began to hope 
this unhappy man might yet embrace the gospel, 
and once more I offered an earnest prayer, that 
| the grace of God might subdue his stubborn will, 
|}and make him a trophy of its renewing and 
| sanctifying power. 
| About a week after this conversation, I made 








my first visit to this misguided and unhappy 
man. 


THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. 


|| mons of death—its sting was taken away—the 
The entrance to his house was through a | 


narrow court, crowded with buildings which | 
were tenanted by a mixed population ;—the | 
abodes of poverty, and too often of wretched- | 


ness and vice, As I entered the room of the 


sick man, he was seated in a chair at the wine | 


dow. 


thrown up, while a few beams of the sun were 


The evening was mild, and the sash was | 


falling on his face, where the fatal lines of con- | 
sumption;were drawn with unerring precision. A | 
coarse glazed cap was on his head, and at his side, | 
hia well-worn caulking-iron and mallet, which he | 


seemed to regard with deep interest, and always 
kept within reach. At my entrance he did not 
rise, but remained in his seat in gloomy and, as 
it appeared to me, sullen silence. 


I took a chair | 


which was handed by his wife, when he said, | 
“a 4 : | 
What can bring you here?!—surely there is | 


nothing to tempt you in such a place as this.” 


‘‘T have come,” said I, “for two objects—one 


is te ascertain your wants, that I may endeavor 
to supply them; the other is, to speak to you of | 


a treasure which you can have without money 
and without price.” 


‘‘T am poor,” said the man, “ but have never | 
before stood in need of charity; but, in addition | 


to days and nights of bodily misery, I am now 


distressed for a few dollars to pay my rent; if | 


you can relieve me in this matter, I shall be | 


thankful. 


In regard to the treasure you speak | 


of, there may be something im it, but none for | 


me.” 


I immediately entered into conversation with 


him on the value of the soul, the necessity of 
conversion, and the final doom of the wicked. 


He confessed that his infidel foundations were | 


breaking up, and that he dared not meet his | 


God. We knelt down in prayer. 


The scene was | 


solemn and impressive. He was deeply affected, | 


and said his sins now stood before him in such | 
dreadful forms, that he could not bear the sight. | 


The arrows of the Almighty were within him, 
and he could no longer brace himself against the 
terrors of conscience and the wrath of God. 


pious minister to instruct and pray with him. 


From this time I kept up my visits for several 


months till his death. 
charitable individuals, his wants were supplied, 


He | 
begged me to visit him again, and to send some | 


Through the aid of some | 


and by the instrumentality of a faithful minister, 
he was led to receive the truth as it is in Jesus, | 


and to a hopeful experience of its power in his 


heart. The change was great indeed. In a hum- | 


ble reliance on his Saviour, he waited the sum- 
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blood of the cross, he trusted, had sealed his par- 
don, and he looked forward through a humble 
though trembling hope to that treasure which, 
though slighted and scorned by the world, is te 
the dying believer of priceless and eternal value. 
His struggle with death was long and severe, 
but its close, though not one of triumphant joy, 
was marked by a heavenly calm. 

I have usually but little faith in death-bed 
conversions; but they are sometimes real, and 
as I followed, month after month, this dying 
man, in his approach to the grave, my hope was 
daily strengthened that he was indeed born of 
God, and an heir of the kingdom. But after all, 
so deceitful is the heart, it may hide itself in a 
refuge of lies under the very gate of heaven, and 
at length be cast out into outer darkness, A life 
of willing and faithful obedience is the only solid 
ground of Christian hope. Without this, where 
the marks of repentance are seemingly clear, we 
may hope indeed, but it is the transient flash of 
lightning which now and then breaks the gloom 


| of the thunder-cloud. 


On the day after his death I entered his deso- 
late dwelling. There was the cold and lifeless 
clay—the coffin and the shroud. There too, the 
weeping wife and her two mourning children. 
The world without was crowded with its vota- 
ries, as they struggled on in the walks of wealth 
and fame—here was the silence of death, the end 
of every worldly pursuit—another solemn rebuke 
to the living, soon, alas, to be numbered with 
disregarded and forgotten warnings. 

‘‘Our birth is but the starting-place, 
Life is the running of the race, 
And death the goal 
There all our earthly schemes are brought ; 
That path, alone of all unsought, 


Is found of all,”’ 


_—_— OT Or oe 


THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. 


Ir is reported in the Bohemian story, that 8t. 
Wenceslaus, their king, one winter night going 
to his devotions, in a remote church, barefooted, 
in the snow, and sharpness of unequal and point- 
ed ice, his servant Podavivus, who waited upon 
his master’s piety, and endeavored to imitate his 
affections, began to faint through the violence of 
the snow and cold, till the king commanded him 
to follow him, and set his feet in the same foot- 
steps which his feet should mark for him: the 
servant did so, and either fancied a cure, or found 
one; for he follewed his prince, helped forward 
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forming footsteps for him in the snow. 
same manner does the blessed Jesus; for since 
our way is troublesome, obscure, full of objec- 
tion and danger, apt to be mistaken and to 
effright our industry, he commands us to mark 
his footsteps, to tread where his feet have stood, 
and not only invites us forward by the argument 
of his example, but he hath trodden down much 
of the difficulty, and made the way easier, and 
fit for our feet. For he knows our infirmities, 
and himself hath felt their experience in all 
things but in the neighborhoods of sin; and 
therefore he hath proportioned a way and a path 
to our strengths and capacities, and, like Jacob, 
hath marched softly and in evenness with the 
children and the cattle, to entertain us by the 
comforts of his company, and the influences of 
a perpetual guide. 

He that giveth alms to the poor, takes Jesus 
by the hand; he that patiently endures injuries 
and affronts, helps him to bear his cross ; he that 
comforts his brother in affliction, gives an amia- 
ble kiss of peace to Jesus; he that bathes his own 
and his neighbor’s sins in tears of penance and 
compassion, washes his Master’s feet; we lead 
Jesus into the recesses of our heart by holy me- 
ditations ; and we enter into his heart, when we 
express him in our actions; for so the apostle 


with shame and zeal to his imitation, and by the | 
In the | 


says, “He that is in Christ, walks as he also | 


walked.” 
to him by way of worship and religion; but the 
use is admirable and effegtual, when our actions 
refer to him as to our copy, and we transcribe 
the original to the life. 


How To BE A Man.—When Carlyle was asked 
by a young friend to point out what course of 
reading he thought best to make him a man, he 
replied in his usual characteristic manner: It is 
not by books alone, or by books chiefly, that a 
man becomes in all points a man, Study to do 
faithfully whatsoever thing in your actual situa- 
tion, then and now, you find either expressly or 
tacitly laid down to your charge; that is, stand 
to your post: stand in it like a poor soldier. 
Silently devour the many chagrins of it—all sit- 
uations have many—and see that you aim not to 
quit it without doing all that is your duty. 


Many who praise virtue do no more than 
praise it.— Dr, Johnsox. 


But thus the actions of our life relate | 
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BY MRS. ACTON TINDAL. 


i, 
SinG and sigh for little Mary ; 
From the lap of loving eare 
She hath fled, the laughing fairy, 
Glancing through her shining hair, 
In a tangled golden ravel, 
Floating on the summer air ; 
Or in fluttering brightness glowing, 
Round her waxen cheeks and face 
Or in glittering streamers flowing, 
Far behind her in the race, 
When those limbs, so fleet and rosy 
Bore her on before the throng, 
fossing high her wild-flower posy, 
Ringing forth some rhyming song. 
Ah ! how still is little Mary 
In her white shroud, wide and long j 


nl. 
Do they fear that she should waken ? 
For her mother shades the light, 
When into that room forsaken 
Tearfully she steals at night, 
Do they fear the wind should chill her ? 
For they draw the curtains round ; 
That a voice with pain should thrill her ? 
For their words in whispers sound ; 
And they tread with noiseless footsteps, 
As if that were holy ground. 


Ill. 
Ah! we followed little Mary 
To the utmost bounds of thought, 
Vague and gray ; but there the fairy 
All an angel’s brightness caught ; 
And the sheets of moonlight bore her 
O’er the dead sea dark before her, 
Through the distance none may measure, 
Height and depth we may not pass, 
Till the day shall come when Mary 
Smiles, and others cry, Alas! 
Till again our little fairy 
Calls to us and bids us pass ! 


~—.—-@-oer — 


THE UNCERTAINTY OF LIFE. 


Turre is but a step between life and death. 
What is it called? A moment. In a moment we 
pass from the one state into the other. In one 


| moment we are alive, and in another dead! Men 


| hundred years. 
| are not at all times successful. 


generally make their calculations as to the con- 
tinuance of their lives upon very long strides. 
Some count upon fifty ; others upon sixty ; oth- 
ers again upon seventy, and some even upon one 
Long strides are dangerous, and 
How much dan- 


| ger is connected with a long life, and how little 
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success! The longer we live, the longer we sin 
and the longer we suffer. We should be intent 
on short strides. A moment shall bring about 
our end; we cannot tell what one. Let us im- 
prove each moment as though it were our last. 
The bounds of our life are set; we know not 
how near they may be. We should feel and act 
as though their utmost limit were just at hand. 
We must once take our departure; we cannot 
tell when. We should nightly take leave of our 
bodies, as we retire to rest; and when at last 
they seek repose in the grave, we can commit 
our souls into the hands of God; and then shall 
they be separated, the one from the other. 

Let these solemn thoughts sink deep into our 
minds. Every moment we live is taken from 
our lives, They increase and decrease by hours. 
The shorter are their strides, the swifter they 
move on. 
secure against death, when, at the same time, we 


Why should we imagine ourselves so 
are always carrying it about with us? Is not 
our body the body of death? Does not sin dwell 
therein, and is not this the source of death? Are 
we not sensible of many infirmities, the forebod- 
ings of death? How many animals have we de- 
voured, which have in this way found in us their 
grave? Are we thus receptacles of the dead, and 
do not ourselves think of the tomb? Let us pre- 
pare for our latter end, Unhappy is he whem 
He does not tarry a 
moment. As the last moment of our lives leaves 
us, 80 will eternity find us. Therefore let us be 
circumspect; and ever hold ourselves in readi- 
ness; for death at best is not far off. This is 
wholsesome counsel. Let us follow it. 


death finds unprepared. 





of the 
world at one end of the library in Dublin, anda 
There it is, that 
And 


what lesson is that Though a man were lord of 


Iv is said that there stands a globe 


skeleton of a man at the other. 


one need not study long for a good lesson. 


all that he sees in the map of the world, yet he 
must die, and become himself a map of mortality ; 
and therefore, if the Devil tempt him with a view 
of the glory of the world, he may resist him with 
the words of our Saviour: What shall it profit a 
man to win the whole world, and to lose his own 
soul f 

Every man has in his own life follies enough 
—in the performance of his duties, deficiencies 
enough—in his fortunes, evils enough—without 
being curious about the affairs of others, 
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BY MRS. HEMANS. 


’TWAS night in Babylon : yet many a beam 
Of lamps far-glittering from her domes on high, 
Shone, brightly mingling in Euphrates’ stream 
With the clear stars of that Chaldean sky 
Whose azure knows no cloud : each whispered sigh 
Of the soft night-breeze through the terrace-bowers 
Bore deepening tones of joy and melody 
O’er an illumined wilderness of flowers ; 

And the glad city’s voice went up froni all her towers 


But prouder mirth was in the kingly hall, 
Where, ’midst adoring slaves, a gorgeous band, 
High at the stately midnight festival 

Belshazzar sat enthroned. There luxury’s hand 
Had showered around al! treasures that expand 
Beneath the burning East ; all gems that pour 
The sunbeam back ; all sweets of many a land, 
Whose gales waft incense from their spicy shore ; 


But mortal pride looked on, and still demanded more. 


Peace! It is but a phantom of the brain, 
Thus shadowed forth the senses to appal, 
Yon fearful vision. Who shall gaze again 
To search its cause? Along the illumined wall, 

Startling, yet riveting the eyes of all, 

Darkly it moves—a hand, a human hand, 

O’er the bright lamps of that resplendent hall 

In silence tracing, as a mystic wand, 
Words all unknown, the tongue of some far-distant land. 


There are pale cheeks around the regal board, 
And quivering lips, and whispers deep and low, 
And fitful starts! The wine in triumph poured 
Untasted foams. The song hath ceased to flow, 
The waving censer drops to earth, and lo! 
The king of men--the ruler girt with might, 
Trembles before a shadow! Say not so! 

The child of dust, with guilt’s foreboding sight, 
Shrinks from the dread unknown, th’ avenging Infinite ! 


There fell a moment’s thrilling silence round, 


A breathless pause! the hush of hearts that beat 
And limbs that quiver : is there not a sound, 
A gathering cry, a tread of hurrying feet? 
’Twas but some echo in the crowded street 
Of far-heard revelry ; the shout, the song, 
The measured dance to music wildly sweet, 
That speeds the stars their joyous course along ; 
Away! nor let a dream disturb the festal throng ! 


Peace yet again! Hark! steps in tumult flying, 
Steeds rushing on as o’er the battle-field ! 
The shout of hosts exulting or defying, 
The press of multitudes that strive or yield ! 
And the loud, startling clash of spear and shield, 
Sudden as earthquake’s burst! and, blent with thes & 
The last wild shriek of those whose doom is sealed 
In their full mirth ! all deepening on the breeze, 

As the long stormy roar of far-advancing seas ! 
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THE POWER OF TEMPTATION. 


BY REV. ALBERT BARNES. 


In the haleyon days of youth and inexperi- | 
ence, we think that we are proof against all the | 


forms of allurement, and we listen with no 


pleasurable emotions to those who would warn 


us of danger. Experience and aged wisdom find 
it not easy to get and retain the ear of the young, 
while they portray the dangers of the youthful 
course, and warn against the alluring customs of 


the world. And the reason is plain. 


Those | 


whom we would admonish have had no experi- 
| 


ence; and they suspect no danger. They con- 


fide in their own powers; they see before them | 


a smooth ocean on which they expect to glide 
without danger. A gallant ship with her sails 
all set leaves the port. She is new; and her 
virgin sails have not before been fanned by the 
breeze. The gale springs up, and gently ewells 
all her canvas, 


spread out as if to invite her. 


3efore her is the vast ocean— 


stands the young mariner, fresh from his home; 


On her deck | 


buoyant with hope ; his glad eye looking out on | 
the new scene, as the ship dances from wave to | 


wave, and his heart beats with joy. How chill- 


ing, now, how cold, how incongruous is it for 


the weather-beaten seaman, the man of many 
voyages, to come and tell of rocks, and quick- 


sands, and whirlpools, and furious tempests! 


How incongruous to suggest that the seams may 
open, or the canvas be stripped to ribbons, or 
that some unseen current may drift that beauti- 


ful vessel into unknown seas, where she may lie 


becalmed, 
‘Day after day, day after day, 
With neither breath nor motion ; 
As idle as a painted ship 
Upon a painted ocean.” 

So we start on the voyage of life. 
ter ourselves that we are able to meet tempta- 
tion. We confide in the strength of our princi- 
ples. We trust to the sincerity of our own 
hearts. Guileless ourselves—I do not mean 
guiltless in the sense that we have no propensity 


to evil, but guiledess in the sense of sincere and 


We fiat- 


confiding—we suspect no fraud in others. Sus- | 


picion is not the characteristic of youth. It is 


the unhappy work of experience; the influence | 


that comes into our hearts, notwithstanding all 
our efforts to resist it, from long acquaintance 
with the insincerity of mankind. The world 
flatters us, and a thousand temptations, adapted 
with consummate skill to the young, allure us. 
Professed friends meet us on the way, and as- 


} sure us that there is no danger. 


| that we are safe yet. 


The gay, the 
fashionable, the rich, the winning, the beautiful, 
the accomplished, invite us to tread with them 
the path of pleasure, and to doubt the sugges- 
tions of experience and ofage. We feel confident 
of our own eafety. We suppose we may tread se- 
curely alittle farther. Weseenodanger near. We 
take another step still, and yet another, thinking 
We have tried our virtuous 
principles thus far, and thus far they bear the trial. 
We could retreat if we would; we mean to re- 
treat the moment that danger comes near. But 
who knows the power of temptation? Who 
knows when dangers shall rush upon us so that 
There is a dividing line be- 
Above thundering 


we cannot escape ! 
tween safety and danger. 
Niagara, the river spreads out into a broad and 
tranquil basin. All is calm, and the current 
flows gently on, and there even a light skiff may 
be guided in safety. You may glide nearer and 
nearer to the rapids, admiring the beauty of the 
shore, and looking upon the ascending spray of 
the cataract, and listening to the roar of the dis- 
tant waters, and be happy in the consciousness 
that you are safe. 
and may have power still to ply the oar to reach 
the bank. 
human power is vain, and where the mighty 


You may go a little farther, 
But there is a point beyond which 


waters shall seize the quivering bark and bear it 
on to swift destruction. So perishes many a 
young man by the power of temptation. You 
may drink a social glass, you think, witha friend 
and be safe. One more glass, and you may be 
safe still, and another may be taken, you think, 
without danger. You may go to the theatre 
once, you suppose, and be safe. You may be 
pleased, and think you may go again, and be safe 
still. 


acting the sentiment—and you go again. 


You are fascinated with the scenery, the 
The 
acting, the sentiment, is not such as you saw 
and heard at the fireside of your childhood ; not 
such as a mother would love; not quite such as 
You 
help perceiving that it is indelicate and pro- 


you would wish a sister to see. cannot 


fane. But you will be sensible of lees and 
less horror at the indelicaey and profaneness 
there. 

There is a point where no young man is 
safe, and where no unconverted heart is secure 
from the power of temptation. I need not de- 


scribe the result. One allurement does not 


stand alone. None have been injured by staying 
away from such scenes. But oh, how many 
hearts have been broken as the result of a visit 


to such a place of allurement! 
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Pacuacamac and its Ruins, the subject of our 
second engraving, are situated seven leagues from 
the capital of Lima, in the vicinity of the pleasant 
town of Lurin. These ruins are very much dilap- 
idated, and present but little interesting in their 
architecture, though they are interesting in their 
extent, and in the particulars of their history. 

On a conical elevation near the bank of the 
sea, four hundred and fifty-eight feet above its 
level, are found the ruins of the ancient Temple 
of Pachacamac. At the foot of this hill are seen, 
at the present day, the decayed walls of the edi- 
fices which were intended to receive the strangers 
who came on pilgrimage from the most distant 
provinces of the empire, to present their offer- 
ings to the Deity. The whole was surrounded 
by a wall of adobes, nine feet in width, and pro- 
bably of considerable height, for some parts of 
it are now twelve feet high, although in its aver- 
The 


material throughout the whole fabric is not hewn 


age extent it is not more than four or five. 


stone, as in the edifices of Cuzco, but adobes, 
easily crumbled. The upper part of the high 
land, or ridge, which is about one hundred feet 
high, is artificially formed by walls, each one 
thirty-two feet in height, and from seven to eight 
wide. In the most elevated parts is seen the 
Temple, with the Sanctuary of the Deity on the 
side towards the sea. Its door was of gold, richly 
inlaid with precious stones and coral; but the 
interior was obscure and dirty, this being the 
spot chosen by the priests for their bloody sacri- 
fices before the idol of wood, placed at the bot- 
tom of the enclosure, the worship of which suc- 
ceeded the pure and abstract worship of the in- 
At present there remain 


visible Pachacamac. 


of this temple some niches only, which, accord- 


ing to the testimeny of Ciega de Leon, contained | 


representations of several wild beasts; and we 
have detached fragments of paintings of animals, 
made on the wall, upon the whitewashed clay. 
We can, however, still distinguish the place of 
the sanctuary, according to the description of the 
early chroniclers. The opinion 
which deems these the ruins of the Temple of 
the Sun; it is one, however, which has been 


adopted by almost all modern authors, although | 
diametrically opposed to that of the historians | 
contemporaneous with the conquest, as well as | 
to the account given by Hernando Pizarro, bro- | 


ther of Francisco, and destroyer of the Temple. 








is erroneous 


Miscellang. 


Outside of this edifice there were in Pachaca- 


| mac a Temple of the Sun, a royal palace, and a 
| House of Virgins; monuments erected by the 
| Incas Pachacutee and Yeopanqui. According to 


our investigations, the Temple of the Sun ex- 
tended from the foot of the mountain on which 


| was situated the Temple of Pachacamac, towards 
| the north-east; on the side towards the north- 


weat, as far as the Lake of Sweet Water, and at 


| the foot of the mountain, from the south-east of 


the Temple of Pachacamac to the House of the 
Chosen Virgins. The settlement is found all 


| around these edifices, from the side of the estate 


of San Pedro, of the deserted San Juan, and of 


the existing town of Lurin. Near the latter we 


| notice the ancient cemetery, which attests better 


than any other proof how thickly populated in 
ancient times was the valley of Pachacamae, in 
the neighborhood of the Temple. 
with which this edifice 
that, according to one author, the value of the 
nails only, by which they affixed to the walls 
the plates of gold, amounted to four thousand 
marks; which, as an insignificant trifle, Pizarro 


The treasures 


abounded were such 


| gave to his pilot Quintero. On the haciendas of 


Lomo and Nieveria, and on the brow of con- 
tiguous mountains, are seen ruins of vast extent, 
with saloons twenty or twenty-five yards in 
length, and six or eight in width, of mud walls, 
forming narrow streets; indicating that here 
was once a large population, and the palaces of 
their princes or other great nobles. 

“Peruvian Antiquities” is a very interesting 
work. We have become so deeply interested in 
its remarkable facts and descriptions, that we 
have been induced to present to our readers 
This we do 
through the kind permission of the publishers, 
A. S. Barnes & Co., 51 John street. 
and third engravings, together with all those we 


some of the numerous illustrations. 
Our second 


insert in our Miscellany, are samples of the em 
belishments of this work, of which there are up 
wards of thirty. The following is a view of part 
of the Convent of St. Domingo in Cuzco, built 
on the Cyelopean remains of the Temple of the 
Sun. “ie 


had,” says an ancient author, “a circuit of more 


This temple occupied a large space. 


than four hundred paces, the whole surrounded 
by astrong wall; the whole edifice was built of 
an excellent species of fine stone, very well 


| placed and adjusted, and some of the stones were 
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very large and lofty; they used neither earth |; broidered with divers colors, which very beauti- 
nor lime, only the bitumen with which they || fully concealed the internal surface of the roof of 
made their edifices, and the stones were so well || straw. A band of gold, similar to that on the 
placed, that no joint or mortar was apparent.” || external side, covered the junction of the roof 
The principal part, dedicated to the sun, hada || with the walls. All the walls were hung with 


large door in the eastern wall, The ceiling was || plates of gold, and tablets of the same metal 
covered with cotton cloth, neatly woven, em- || served as doors, In the lower wall, in front of 


CONVENT OF 8ST. DOMINGO, IN CUZCO. 


EDIFICES AT GRAN-CHIMU. 


the portal, was pleced the image of the sun, made | quarters of a league, exclusive of the great 
of a large plate of gold, with a human face and || squares, the wall of which are of small stones, 
many rays, richly chased, with emeralds and H joined together with mortar. 

other precious stones. ] Each of the palaces was completely surrounded 


The ruins of Chimu cover a space of three |] by an exterior wall; that of the first is plain, 








and double the size of that of the seeond. It was 
five yards broad at the bottom, tapered gradually 
to one at the top, and was fifty in height. 

The ruins of Old Huanuco are chiefly interest- 
ing from the Six Portals, which are well pre- 
served, one within the other, and of which it is 
not positively known whether they formed a 





part of the sumptuous palace of the Incas, or of | 


the immense Temple of the Sun, which was so 
imposing in the reign of the Sovereigns of Peru, 
and which “alone had room for the service of 
more than 30,000 Indians.” 

Another object of interest is a species of look- 
out, the use of which, in ancient times, we do 
not know, but which was, probably, the place 
where the priests offered their sacrifices to the 


eun. The architecture of these ruins is singu- 


bee il sh 
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larly distinct from that of the other edifices in 
the time of the Peruvian Emperors, and accord- 
ing to all appearances derives its origin from an 


| era more remote than the dynasty of the Incas. 


The look-out is quadrilateral, fifty-six paces in 
length, and thirty-six in width ; the height of the 
wall is about five yards, and inclined inward 


from the base. It rests upon two courses of 


| round stone, about a yard and a half high. The 


| walls are a yard and a quarter in thickness, and 





| are of cut stone, terminating in a cornice, which 


is composed of a blue-shell limestone: the stones 


| are a yard and a half in length, and half a yard 


thick. 
We make one or two more quotations, illustra- 
tive of these ancient ruins: The Chulpas which 


' are seen in the engraving upon the hill, which is 


TUE 
SSAA, ge 


4 LOOK OUT—OLD HUANUCO, 


bathed by the Lake Clustoni, in the department 
of Puno, present a particular construction, and 
we know not whether they were dwellings, or 
served to keep the grain and potatoes; or per- 
haps they were used as sepulchres. This seems 
more probable, since they also bore the name of 
Huacas. All those which we have examined are 
built of lime and sandstone, mixed with pieces 


of micaceous slate, with little windows of one 


| 


foot in height, and divided in the centre with 
stone slabs, and covered with straw or pieces of 
stone, similar to those of Huamalies. 

In the island of Titicaca, in the lake of the 
same name, where, according to tradition, fell 
the first rays of the sun to illumine the world 


after the deluge, and where the beneficent orb 


sent his favorite children, Maneo-Capae and 
Mama Ocllo, to civilize the barbarous hordes of 
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Peru, the Incas introduced a worship to the pro- 
tecting Deity. The ruins, though not very im- 
posing, are found, at the present day, well pre- 
served. ‘They are all made of hewn stone, with 
windows and doors, with posts and thresholds of 
hewn stone also, these being wider below than 
above. 


The architecture is inferior to that of the 


MISCELLANY. 


the Island.of Coati, in the same lake. Whether 
it were a palace or a temple, we cannot decide. 
Its interior decoraticns seem to have been similar 
to those seen at Cuzeo. The quantity of offerings 
of gold and silver piled up in thisisland was such, 
that the traditions of the Indians on this point 
exceed the limits of probability. In treating 
of thia subject, Father Blas Valero tells us, such 





ruins of the edifice more nearly destroyed in 


HILL OF CLUSTONI 


was the richness of the temple, that, according to 


AND HATON-—COLLA, 





INTERIOR OF AN APARTMENT IN THE EDIFICE 


the account of the Matimacos or transplanted | 
Indians, who live in Capucabana, of what re- 
mained in gold and silver might have been con- 
structed another temple, from the foundation to 
the top, and without mixture of any other ma- 
terial; and also, that these treasures the Indians 
threw into the lake, as soon as they knew of the 
arrival of the Spaniards and their thirst for gold. 


Tue Ere Raitroapv.—The travelling public 
will find this route inviting for summer excur- 
sions, either to Niagara, or to intermediate places 


of interest. The cars are deliciously spacious and 


ON THE ISLAND OF COATI, IN LAKE TITICACA. 


cool. Much praise is due to Mr. McCullom, the 
Superintendent, for his efficiency and decision in 
orders fitted to secure safety, promptness, and 
expedition along the entire road. The luxury 
of a trip on this road is greatly enhanced by 
the beauties of nature through which it passes, 
the deep ravines, the wild mountain-pasees, the 
dashing rivers, especially when one can sit in 
such wide easy-chairs with plenty of elbow-room. 
The Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, in passing over 
the northern road, complains bitterly of the nar- 
“No 


such amplitude of espace as one gets upon the 


row seats into which he was crowded. 


| Erie road; no soft embracing backs, enticing the 
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spine and its terminal knob to rest; but narrow, 
pent-up seats, and backs invented to fit the 
wrong place. After all our goings out and com- 
ings in, we publicly declare it to be our faith, 
unbought by free ticket, or any privilege what- 
ever, that the good broad-gauge Erie road is the 
only one on which comfort is indigenous.” 


A Carist1an gentleman had occasion to travel 
through a new and thinly settled part of the 
Western country. His companion was a man of 
intelligence, but of infidel principles, who was 
fond of discussion, and tried to beguile the way 
by urging arguments against the truth of the 
Christian religion. The thinly peopled section 
of the country through which they were passing 
was inhabited by people of bad reputation, and 
it had been rumored that travellers had suffered 
fatal violence from them when they were within 
their power. 

As regular inns were unknown, our travellers 
were compelled to trust to the hospitality of 
those of whom they could not but entertain a 
secret fear. On one occasion, as the evening 
closed in, they sought a lodging-place in a log- 
cabin far remote from other habitations. 
anticipated but little comfort, and were induced 
to believe that it would be a measure of safety 
to watch alternately through the night. 

As they were about to retire to their rude 
bed, their host, whose exterior had excited their 


EDITORIAL MISCELLANY. 











They | 


distrust, proceeded to a shelf, took down an old | 


and much-worn Bible, and informing his visitors 
that it was his custom to worship God in his 
family, he read and prayed in so simple a manner 


They 


as to secure the esteem of the travellers. 


retired to rest, slept soundly, and thought no | 


more of alternate watching. 


In the morning the Christian requested his | 


infidel companion to say whether the religious 
exercises of the preceding evening had not dis- 
pelled every particle of distrust of their host’s 
character, and had not enabled him to close his 
ears ip Hie was 
evidently embarrassed by the question, but at 


the most confident security. 


last he candidly acknowledged that the sight of 
the Bible had secured him a sound night’s rest. 
Here was a testimony extorted from an infidel in 
favor of the influence of that religion which he 
sceptically assailed. 


He could not harbor a fear | 


of violence from one who was in the habit of daily | 


bending his knee before God. The very erection 


of the family altar rendered the house a secure 





Who would not be a Christian? Who 


ean be an infidel ? 


asylum. 


Irritabte Curistians.—There was a clergyman 
who was of nervous temperament, and often be- 
came quite vexed by finding his little grand- 
children in his study. One day, one of these 
little children was standing by his mother’s side, 
and she was speaking to him of heaven. 

“Ma,” said he, “I don’t want to go to heaven.” 

“Do not want to go to heaven, my son!” 

“No, ma, I am sure I don’t,” 

“Why not, my son?” 

“Why, grandpa will be there, won’t he?” 

“Why, yes; I hope he will.” 

“Well, as soon as he sees us, he will come 
scolding along, and say, ‘Whew, whew, whew, 
what are these boys here for?’ I don’t want to 
go to heaven, if grandpa is going te be there.”’ 


Our Music,—The fine piece of music, on Cha- 
rity, in our last number, as well as the equally 
fine piece in our present number, on Faith, are 
inserted by permission of the publishers, Hall & 
Son, 239 Broadway. In our next we intend to 
insert the other piece of the trio, on Hope, from 


the same source, 


Duettine.—Two mosquitoes, one morning, 
Both were filled 


with the blood drawn from their last nocturnal 


met on a leaf in a garden. 
depredations. They were silent and “dumpy,” 
cross and savage. One of them ran out his sting, 
The other thrust 


out his sting, and pointed it towards the first 


and wiped it on his fore-leg. 


mosquito, This was considered an insult. And 
so the offended mosquito steps up to the other, 
and says: 

“Did you turn up your sting at me?”’ 

The answer was—“I run out my sting; you 
can apply it as you choose.”’ 

“Sir,” says the first, “you are very im perti- 
nent.” 

Answer—“Sir, your remark eavors of rascal- 
ity. 


“Ha.” exclaimed the 


9) 


other, “a downright 


insult! No gentleman mosquito will submit to 
such treatment without demanding satisfaction ! 
Draw, villain, and defend yourself at once!” 
They rushed together, and running one another 


through the body, died “honorable ” deaths, 
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Wonpers or Travet.—A traveller narrating 
the wonders of foreign parts, declared he had 
seen a cane a mile long. The company looked 
incredulous, and it was evident that they were 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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BOOK NOTICES. 





not prepared to receive it, even if it had been a 
sugar-cane. ‘Pray, what kind of a cane was 
it?” “It was a hurricane,” replied the 
veller.”’ 


tra- 





Hook FH 


Translated into English from the 
erigina! Spanish. D.D., LL.D.— 
The antiquities of America have a charm and an interest 


PERUVIAN ANTIQUITIF: 


By Francis L. Hawks, 


about them, equal to the old world, and will be quite as 
eagerly sought after by the lovers of antiquarian research 
The first of its ten chapters treats of the relations between 
the two hemispheres prior to the discovery of Columbus. 

| find a matter 


The reader wi vast amount of interesting 


in this volume, in regard to the ancient Peruvians, rarely 


found in so smal! a compass. The work is beautifully illus 
trated with numerous engravings, for samples of which 
we refer the reader to those inserted in our present num- 


ber. A. S&S. Barnes & Co. 


Mrs. 


the editors of the Boston Post, 


Mrs. PARTINGTON.—THE SAYINGS OF PARTINGTON, 


by Mr. SHILLABER, one of 


have acquired a wide notoriety for their wit and good 


nature, which, it is very agreeable to say, there is no im- 


morality nor irreverence to detract from. The humor of 


these sayings consists in the adroit double meanings given 


to words and phrases. The sly satire they inflict upon 


pompous vanity and fashionable foibles is enlivening 


The quee! 


even while he 


enough. old lady secures the reader’s respect, 
at her mistakes. Let every hypo 


laughs 


condriac read it. J.C. Derby 


Hitis, LAKes,AND Forest Streams. By 8. H. Hammonp.— 


This work is a sort of hunter’s tramp in the Chateauguay 


woods. It comes to us just in the season to relish the cool 


and pleasant scenes described in its lively pages. It gives 


ne of the wildest and most romantic 


us a picture ot o 


regions in our country, in the tresh and dashing style of 


the author, and in a way to appeal very strongly to every 


nomadic instinct ef the reader's nature. Its typographic 


and bears testimony to the good taste of 


dress is elegant 


the enterprising publisher, J. C. Derby 


‘vip BREwSsTER.—A 


More WorLpDs 


work was recently issued 


ONE By Sir D 
| P|} 


theory that our Own planet only 


THAN 


entitles urality of Worlds.’’ 


which advocated the is 


This book is a reply to that work, It main 


inhabited. 


n ral grounds, the high probability 


tains, on scientific a 


that other worlds areSnhabited t 


possesses great vaiue 


ect and in the ability 
The 


and interest, both 


mn 


learning which it displays argument seems con 


nhabited. 
that it 


It is a remarkably 


clusive that the planets are And the theory is 


80 congenia! to our own feelings cannot be read 


without interest and profit vigorous 


and able piece of logi It evinces tact and skill, and 


deep research. and its conclusions are thoroughly and 


atiafactorily established. R. Carter & Brothers 


Tue Parise Sip parish has a side, and ought cer 


tainly to have a he: ry as well as the minister. ThiS 


otices. 


book comes in to take rank with Sunny and Shady Sides 
and gives us a most pleasing variety of incidents and 
It is a pleasing feature 
of the book that the writer has not arrayed the parish 


facts, both useful and instructive. 


against the minister, but presents them both laboring 
together in love for the great ends of the gospel. Love for 
the pastor, unity, benevolence, reverses and annoyances, 
and amusing incidents of a country parish are here de- 
scribed with vivacity and life. There is an air of great 
sincerity in the book, with no attempt at display, which is 
the but to 


calculated net only to please imagination, 


warm and improve the heart. Mason Brothers. 


THINGS TO BE litle book, 


It proposes to show, in a pleas 


THOUGHT OF.—An admirable 
addressed to the young. 
ing way, some of the most important questions touching 
great ends of life. 


the It shows that it is not a gloomy 


thing to be reiigious young; and that true happiness and 


true religion are identical. It shows that the service of 


God is consistent with every rational pleasure. Let the 
youth of our land read it. They cannot but be pleased 


instructed, and profited. A.D. F. Randolph. 


FASHION AND Famine. By Mrs. Ann 8S. SrerHens.—The 
name of the gifted authoress is sufficient to guarantee the 
literary merits of this work. Nowork that she has written 
will contribute more substantially to her fame than this 
brilliant production of her sparkling pen. The subject is 
rich, and the plot is full of interest, portraying and bring 
The 


*, but the 


ing in thrilling contrast the two extremes of city life 
story is based on facts and incidents in real 
effect is powerfully dramatic. It chains the reader as by 


a magic spell, and follows the narrative with delight 
It 


reading world, 


he 
will, doubtless, 


Bunce & Brother 


ful enthusiasm make a sensation im 


the 


Tax Ecxectic for July contains a fine portrait of Alexan 
The 


rom the English Reviews. 


der Dumas number is unusually rich in its articles 


Tak NATIONAL PREACHER for July contains the sermon 


reached by Dr, Allen before the General Assembly, on 


I 
I 
the comprehensiveness of the doctrine of the cross. Also 


Rey. A. E 


over present suffering. 


one by mendorf, on the excess of future glory 


PuTNAM for July contains a fine portrait of Mr. Curtis 
author of the Potiphar Papers, with a promise to continue 
the series of portraits in future numbers. 


PEOPLE’s JoURNAL.—This popular monthly is out fer July, 
These all 
e. The 
ol 


Mr 


with forty engravings pertain to the various 


useful arts in practical lif twelve numbers of the 


value. All success to 
Alfred E. Beach 


year comprise a volume great 


the enterprising publisher, 
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THE EXORCISM 


BY REV. 


Tuoven Saul still occupied the throne, he felt— 


as the meanest sinner in his realm might feel— 
the goadings of a guilty conscience, and heard 
his approaching downfall in the low but awfully 
distinct mutterings of the Divine wrath which 
his folly and rebellion had provoked. 
load lay upon his heart. 
when he sought his couch at night, and the re- 


flections of his waking hours were poignant and | 
His eye had lost its brightness, his | 
countenance its calm, his step its buoyancy, his || 


harassing. 
spirit its confidence and courage. Shadows of, 
he knew not what coming catastrophe, awaited 


him, And while he saw the necessity for deter- 


mined action, to retrieve, if it were possible, his | 
waning affairs, and revive the drooping energies | 
of the men, who still shouted “God save the | 


King,” his conscience made such a coward of 


him, 


that the wisest counsels became void 
through his trembling indecision. 
this painful condition is found in these words: 
‘The spirit of the Lord departed from Saul, and 


an evil spirit from the Lord troubled him.” 


The literal import of this passage need not | 


trouble us. Nor is it greatly important to inquire 
curiously, whether the evil spirit which possessed 
Saul, proceeded in fact “from the Lord,” in a 
sense any different from that in which Satan 
proceeded from the Lord, when permitted to 
smite and torture Job, or whether the “spirit” 


itself were an actual demoniac, like those which || 


cowered and fled before the voice and presence 
f the 
when the spirit of the Lord departs from a man, 


Nazarene. It is enough to know, that 
is left to himself—harrowed by his own evil 
thoughts, stung by remorse, scourged by unsane- 


tified passions, Which are often fiercer than the 


lacerating fiends which exhausted their malignity 


upon the poor wretch “ possessed among the 
tombs.”?” A man deserted of God becomes pos- 
sessed of the devil. 
heart when the good Spirit leaves it; and enters 


it because no barrier is left to shut out its bane 


WROUGHT BY DAVID’S 


| sensual, devilish,” quickly appear. 
| bosom becomes its own tormentor. 


A heavy | 


The secret to || 
the upbraidings of conscience. 


| time to have gained the perfect mastery. 


The evil spirit enters the | 


ful approach. Its presence is soon manifest. The 


HARP. 


CG. VAN SANTVOORD, 


works of the flesh, fruits which are “earthly, 
The guilty 
Happiness, 
which can only spring from a mind at peace with 


| God, cannot live amid the jar and tumult of the 
|| passions. 
His rest was disturbed || 


The man goes about seeking rest and 


finding none. He is abandoned to the power of 


| the adversary, who has promised to reward freely 


all who bow down to him and serve him, but 
who exhibits his true character “‘a liar from the 
beginning,’ 
moral death which is “ the wages of sin.” 

It was thus with the royal Saul. 


’ by dealing out to his dupes, the 


God’s spirit 
had left him on account of his transgressions, and 
with it had gone the cheering sense of the 
Heavenly Father’s smiles. The spirit of dark- 
ness had entered his bosom, making him morose, 
gloomy, irascible, and wretched, He needed ease 
for the agitation of his mind, repose for a tossed 
and troubled spirit. He sighed for relief from 
Josephus thus 


characterizes Saul’s unhappy condition, “ As for 


| Saul, some strange and demoniacal disorders 
| came upon him, and brought upon him such 


suffocations as were ready to choke him; for 
which the physicians could find no other remedy 
but this, that if any person could charm those 
passions by singing, and playing upon the harp, 
they advised him to inquire for such a one, and 
observe when these demons came upon him and 
disturbed him, and to take care that such a per- 
son might stand over him, and play upon the 
harp and recite hymns to him.” These “demo 
niacal disorders’ were probably nothing more 
than Saul’s evil passions, which appear at this 
They 
were foul fiends indeed to oppress and torture 
the royal victim, or throw him into a state of 
profound melancholy which poisoned his peace 
Can a physician be found skilful enough to 


stanch the wound of this bleeding breast? Is 


there any adequate remedy to calm the ruffled 


spirita, and bring back to this torn mind the ease 
and tranquillity of a former day! 
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THE EXORCISM WROUGHT BY DAVID’S HARP 





A simple remedy is proposed. The advice is 
couched in these words, spoken to the sufferer, 
“Seek out a man who isa cunning player on an 
harp, and it shall come to pass, when the evil 
spirit from God is upon thee, that he shall play 
with his hand and thou shall be well.”? The 
counsel is considered good, and is followed at 
once. David is pointed out to Saul as possessing 
the requisite qualifications for an office of this 
kind, His counte- 
nance is boyish, frank, and fair, his manners are 
winning, and he pleases the king. He strikes 
his tuneful harp at the proper signal, and lo! the 
evil spirit flies, not able to abide the potent charm 
of the melodious instrument, accompanied, as 


He is sent for and comes. 


Josephus says, by the recitation or chanting of 


appropriate hymns. Thus ‘ David’s music be- 


came Sanl’s physic,” as quaint Matthew Henry || 


expresses it. While every other remedy to abate 
the king’s disorder had been perhaps unavailing, 
there was a balm residing in the harp-strings of 
the boy shepherd, which, applied in proper 
measure and at the right interval, refreshed the 
king’s heart and made him well, driving far off 
for the time the hateful spirit that harrassed him. 
No wonder that Saul found pleasure in a phy- 
sician who cured him so gently, with a remedy 
which it was so delicious to take, and which, in- 
stead of weakening him, made him stronger from 
the first moment of its operation. 

What was the nature of this spell that David 
exerted over Saul? Was it magic, or witchcraft, 
or sorcery, or divination in any of their forms! 


Was it any supernatural energy, exerted through 


Behold the gloomy monarch—it is a striking 
picture of which he forms the foreground ; be- 
hold him here upon his lofty seat which none 
but majesty may press. His brow is dark, his 
countenance is lowering, his words are few and 
stern, his whole appearance denotes the unrest 
of his mind, the inward laceration caused by the 
unruly demons of passion that held him in their 
thrall. His servants tremble as they approach 
him, and shrink from any attempt to soothe hia 
chafed spirits, or conciliate his morose mood. 
The boy minstrel is ushered into the royal pre- 


| sence, and, taking his appointed place with his 


| with a bold and practised hand. 


harp before him, prepares to “minister to a mind 
diseased.” He touches the responsive strings 
Softly, sooth- 
ingly, sweetly gush forth the liquid notes, now 


swelling into lofty strains, which express grati- 


| tude, praise, confidence, hope, joy,—and now 


{ sinking into soft, low cadences, which seem to 


speak the plaintive utterance of a heart sighing 
for the pardon of the sins it deplores, and at the 
same time rejoicing in the heavenly forbearance 


| and mercy. The execution is wonderfully varied, 


| and each modulation of the skilful harpist 


| touches some chord in the royal hearer’s breast, 
| and heightens the power of the charm that is 


a human medium, at God’s will, to quiet the | 


passions and restore peace to aman, once honor- 
ed and still exalted as the chosen king of his 
chosen people? The question needs no such 
interpretation. It was none of the causes men- 
tioned ; it was, in fact, no extraordinary cause at 
all, that produced so wholesome an effect upon 
of Saul. 


sacred music—a power, elevating, soothing, tran- 


the condition The mere power of 
quillizing, touching to the quick the refined sen- 
sibilities of the soul, though they had lain long 
Grant- 
ing to Saul the keen susceptibility to the influ- 


dormant—is alone able to account for it. 


ence of music, which his nation possessed in no 
small degree, and all mystery, as to the effects up- 
on him, of David’s cunningly-struck harp-strings, 
at once vanishes. His heart, stubborn and stony 
as it was, could not resist the sweet insinuating 
strains of the youthful player, any more than 
the snow or the ice can resist the searching beams 
of a vernal sun. 


beginning to work upon him visibly. The voice 
of the player, with its rich tones, accompanies 
the animating strains; the whole set off, and 
made more intensely impressive, by a counte- 
nance beaming with the unmistakable emotions 
of a devout and living soul. He not only “plays 
skilfully with a loud noise,” but sings the while 
“unto the Lord a new song”—for the utterance 
of the heart’s deep gratitude and leve, though 
repeated never so often, is ever to the Lord’s 
And lo! the effect 
of this medicine upon the royal patient. 


ears a song fresh and new. 
Gra- 
dually his features relax. Their cold, desponding, 
His heart 
knowledges the spell of the musigal charmer. 


repulsive expression vanishes. ac- 


Tears course their way down his cheeks. The 
fire of genial sympathy, of devout enthusiasm, 
glows in his eye. His spirit revives. And if 


Saul is not actually among the prophets once 
more, he is at least a man amongst his fellow- 
men, ‘‘alive to the humanities,” and confessing 
that the soul within him is not wholly lost to 
the sway of those nobler sentiments, which were 
not dead but sleeping. David’s harp has, for the 
time at least, exorcised the unclean spirit, and 
Saul rejoices with his rejoicing friends. 

The effect of the departing of the evil spirit 
out of Saul, was twofold, he “was refreshed end 
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was well.” 
duced without the latter. The far-reduced sick 
man may be greatly refreshed by some soothing 
draught or opiate, while his disorder, untouched, 


remairs in all its strength, ready to return with | 


fiercer rigor after the brief interval of alleviation. 
The weary and worn spirit may find transient 
rest, from various external appliances, only to 
sink into a worse condition, when the short-lived 
palliative shall have ceased its work. Saul might 
have been refreshed by David’s minstrelsy, while 
it lasted, only to relapse into deeper despondency 
when the tones of the music ceased to vibrate on 
his ear. Such is often the case. The mind prey- 
ing on itself, is beguiled from its harrowing re- 
flections by the sights of the world’s pageantry, 
or the sounds of its varied merriment and gaiety. 
No sooner does it shut out the glare and the din 
and retire within itself, than it collapses, and the 
same grim phantom of desolation aspires to haunt 
it. Not thus was Saul refreshed. His rest was 
the index not of a quick relapse but a quick res- 
toration. His was the refreshment ef one who 
having long wrestled with scorching fever or 
racking pain, and falling at length into pro- 
foundest sleep, with deep-drawn respiration and 
pulses calmly beating, awakes at length to find 
his worst symptoms gone, and health just before 
him His being refreshed was the step taken 
from feebleness to strength. He was well, for 
the evil spirit that goaded him sore had departed 
from him—not finally it may be—not barred 
out so absolutely that return was impossible, 
but liable to come back as soon as Saul should 
again swerve from duty and lapse into rebellion. 
He could remain well only while he remained 
loyal to God and true to his trusts, While the 
evil spirit now banished, might reénter through 
the open door ef a heart reckless and defiant,— 
faith, truth, devout dependance, the conecious- 
ness of strength in God only, would form ram- 
perts which Satan himself would not have the 
hardihood to scale nor the power to break 
down. 

Such was the effect of David’s harp upon Saul, 
It refreshed him and made him well. It wrought 
e cure for the time that would have been a last- 
ing one, but for the mad passions which hurried 
The 
rich tones of the music melted the hard heart of 
Saul within him, brought back by the power of 
association “the former times which were better 


the royal convalescent into fresh excesses, 


than these,”—the times when God was with him, 
and His service was sweet, and His frowns 
dreadful,—when his own conscience was tran- 


The former might have been pro- | 


| 








quil and Israel’s true honor was his highest joy, 
and her prosperity his constant aspiration. It 
filled him with tenderness—this soft music—as 
he thought upon all God’s merey, so long lav- 
ished, so often abused, and his monstrous folly 
in forsaking the Rock, which had been both 
fountain and foundation to him, and seeking 
elsewhere for comfort and support. It raised his 
swimming eyes toward the hills,—this melting 
minstrelsy,— whence every good and perfect gift 
flows down, leading him to long for a return of 
that blessed communion between the upright 
soul of the creature and the Creator who succors 
and upholds, the interruption of which his own 
way wardneas had occasioned, the restoration of 
which his own deep penitence could alone 
secure. 

These and kindred sentiments might easily be 
begotten in the soul of Saul by the tuneful 
strings of David’s harp. That they would refresh 
him greatly will readily be supposed. That 
they would relieve him of the malady of a sour 


| and embittered temper, grim and boding fancies, 


and a heart scourged by the mocking fiends who 
had entered there in the guise of friends, will 
not be doubted, at least by any who, haggard 
and starving from feeding on the “ husks ” of dis- 
sipation and folly, have known the rapture of 


| the resolve, ‘‘I will arise and go to my father, 


and will say unto him, ‘Father, I have sinned 
against heaven and in thy sight.’”’ Ah, precious 
effect of the witchery of sweet sounds; potent 


medicament for a mind diseased!! Would that 


| the noble patient, refreshed and made well by a 


charm so effective, had heeded thenceforth the 
lessons suggested both by his malady and cure. 
He would have been saved thus from a fatal re- 
lapse, and God, who is the friend aud refuge of 


| His trusting ones, would have become “the health 
| of his countenance and his God’’ for ever. 


THE DOUBLE-SIDED MAN, 
BY ecu QUILL. 


Human nature is indeed a Proteus,—certainly 
in many eases, —changing itself into all manner 
of shapes as occasion requires, and if seized and 
held fast, must, like the fabled Deity, be seized 
in sleep by some one disguised in seal skins, The 
Germans have a word which they apply to their 
great men when they wish to express their 
capacity for universal and comprehensive excel 


lence. But many-sidedness may have a moral 
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significance. 


THE DOUBLE-SIDED MAN. 


There are men whose characters | 


need to be labelled like boxes of crockery— | 


“this side up with care,” 
they need to be seen on fitting occasions, and in 


For the best effect || 


a peculiar light’ Some persons seem to be but | 
little aware of their fitness for playing success- | 
fully all the parts of a comedy or tragedy, as the | 


They seem to lay off their identity 
as they do their coats. It is barely possible that 
they could not pray well except in a black suit. 
Their outer man is but the symbol of their inner 
man—sometimes dressed for the sanctuary, and 
sometimes for the auction room or the counter. 
Like the Quaker, who wished to flog a man that 
had injured him—and do it without violating his 
peace principles—and who. taking off his broad 
brim laid it on the ground, and said—Quaker, 
lie there ; so, at times when they find it conveni- 
ent, they lay off for the occasion the peculiar 
identity that embarrasses them, and hang it on 
the hat-stand or in the wardrobe till it is again 
wanted. What a curious mosaic such a man’s 
life would make, properly assorted! If the moral 
colors of his heart were visible as he walked, 
men would cease to admire the zebra. 

Some men are very devout at church, and 
very surly and domineering at home. Their 
children will never want any of their father’s 


piety. 


case may be, 


others. They will be more scratched by the 
thorns of the rosebush than attracted by its 


fragrance. 


They will pick out of the Joseph's coat | 
the colors that suit them best, and leave the | 


I once heard a minister say, that grace in some | 
cases, seemed to be grafted on a crab-stock. | 
Sometimes the crab-stock of human nature is | 


exceedingly crabbish, and the one who is visited 
by its possession, ought by all means to strive to 
be a Job, He has all the opportunity needed, 
for the crabbedness of his nature is well nigh an 
equivalent to Job’s wife. I would pity such a 
man fully as much as reprehend his failings, and 
would by no means feel disposed to be his Eli- 
phaz, Bildad, or Zophar. 


| yield so much per cent, 


But there are some men less to be pitied, and | 


more to be blamed. They seem to count it a 
privilege to have two or more characters, and 
make profit by them all. They are something 
like the zealous Methodist, who in equipping his 
tent for camp-meeting, went to his neighbors, to 
whom he was greatly in debt, to procure aid, and 
when they prudently suggested to him that he 








debts, or any thing of that sort?” I have known 
men who were most intensely devout outwardly, 
but so dishonest inwardly, that the lawyer who 
conducted their lawsuits, was forced to sue for 
his fee, and then four. 1 he had “‘ caught a Tartar.”’ 
The porcupine had most piously withdrawn be- 
yond the reach of litigatious arrows, and rolled 
up in his spines of zealous meditation, bade the 
scornful world defiance. Some men consider a 
work like Wayland’s Moral Philosophy, a good 


| thing for the library or the closet, but its prin- 


ciples entirely out ef place when they are mak- 


| ing a bargain. Some will be very moral and 


upright in their own neighborhood where they 
are known, but the moment they are out of it, 


| they adopt the stranger’s privilege of doing what 


they like. A steamboat, or a City Hotel, or a 
fashionable watering-place, are islands outside 
the great continent of God’s jurisdiction. Some- 
times this liking for a Gretna Green border-land 
between Heaven and Hell, between the region 
that belongs to God and that which owns the 
allegiance of the devil, amounts toa passion. The 
eye of an acquaintance has more power over 
them, than the eye of the Omniscient. If God 
should see them travelling on the Sabbath it is 
no matter, but if neighbor A. or neighbor B. 
should happen to be in the same car, they are 
anxious not to seem to afford occasion for reproach 
to the cause of Christ, and so take special pains 
not to get out of the car first. 

How severely and puritannically pious would 
one have thought Judas to have been, in seeing 
him bemoan the waste of the spikenard oint 
ment. But if the other apostles have “ no 
successors,”’ as Archbishop Whitely affirms, Judas 
has, It may be difficult to trace the successive 
links of the chain, but there is no mistaking them 
when they are found. Some men are tenderly 
careful not to spend the Lord’s money, of which 
he has made them stewards,—not even to anoint 
him for his burial,—unless the investment will 
If such men were to 
form a brotherhood like the old Canobites, I 
should recommend them to take the title of 
“Brothers of the Napkin.” Gehazi might be a 
patron saint in their calendar. Select readings 
from the life of Achan might contribute to their 


! Legends. 


had better stay at home and earn something to || 


satisfy their claims, replied, “Do you suppose I 
am going to leave the Lord’s business to pay my 


But the attempt to serve God and the devil 
too, will always be a failure. The man who 
undertakes both will be somewhat in the condi- 
tion of the profane prince, who was also an 
Archbishop, and who, when questioned of his 


profanity, replied, ‘I swore as a prince, not as 
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Archbishop.” “Well then,” was the just retort, 
‘* when the Prince is sent to Hell, what becomes 
of the Archbishop ?” 

A man’s religion ought not to be like river ice 
in winter, full of “breathing holes.” To make 
a trap of a profession, to take in the unwary, 
may do for an hypocritical employee of Satan, 
but such Phariseeism will make shorter prayers, 
when it asks at last for a “drop of cold water.’ 
No just man can honor a walking mask. There is 
too much of serious and earnest in probation, for 
religious pantomime, I would not like to take 
the scull-cap of a Jesuit for the figure-head of 
Zion’s ship. I should be afraid that it would be 
worse for the crew than a Jonah fleeing to 
Tarshish. Such lumber in the church or the 
world is poor freight. It will not even answer 
for ballast. A Janus may answer for a heathen 
god, but heaven forbid that we should have a 
One face for one man is enough, It 
is all that God intended. I would not have a 
man always so demureand grave. But I would 
have the same face and the same features, whe- 
ther furrowed by tears, or lightened by a smile. 
A christian heart never needs to wear disguise. 
Let us leave it to Satan to robe himself as an 
angel of light. If religion is good for any thing, 
it is as fitto live by as it is to pray by. Its prin- 
ciple is an all-pervading one. It belongs to the 
soul everywhere and always. It may live in an 
action, as well as be uttered im a prayer. It 
may be at home as truly in the field, or the 
workshop, as in the sanctuary. It can wear 
homespun as well as broadcloth, It does not 
need to lay off its hat or coat to make a bargain 
Truth and candor are the elements it breathes, 
and it can find them as Omnipresent as God him- 


St. Janus. 


self. It can serve God as truly, by giving a cup 


of cold water in the name of a disciple, as by 
occupying the front seat in the house of God. It 
can exclaim with old Herbert, 


‘Teach me my God and King, 
In all things thee to see 

And what I do in any thing, 
To do it as for thee,’’ 


Jupee a man by his actions; a poet by his eye ; 
an idler by his fingers; a lawyer by his leer; an 
actor by his strut; a boxer by his sinews; an 
Irishman by his swagger; an Englishman by his 
rotundity ; a Seotehman by his shrug; a great 
man by his modesty; an editor by his coat; and 
a woman by her neatness, 





BEAUTIFUL SUMMER. 
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Baactirct, beautiful sx r 
Thou with thy glorious train 
Hast robed r richest ss 





Mountain, and vale, and plaiz 

The birds, the flowers, the sunshine 
The gentile refreshing rain, 

The generous harvest of ripening is 


All have come back again 


Thy winds are whispering in every tree 
They speed the sails o’er the sparkling sea 
Thy beauty is blooming o’er hill and dal 
Thou crownest with verdure the lonely vale 


Thy softness is beaming from air and sk) 
And the joyous earth m 
Beautiful, beautiful summer 
Thou on thy radiant wing, 
Hast glory brought of a richer hue 
Than the fairest tints of spring 
The freshness of thy mornings 
Dost sweetest fragrance fling, 
And loveliness thy twilight hours 
And moonlight shadows bring 
And love is thine in her verdant bower, 
The tale is told in a chosen flower: 
The lyre is tuned for the festa! scene 
The garlands woven with boughs of green, 
And the breezes bring from their wand’ring track 


The gushing of nature’s music back 


Yet oh, thou beautiful summer 
Where have the lost ones fled 
Who lingered last in the flower-strewn paths 
Where thy fairy footsteps led ? 
Thou wakest the breath of sweetness 
From the low violet’s bed, 
But wherefore, wherefore bring’st thou not 
The love smiles of the dead ’ 
Thou waftest the song of returning birds 
But where are their loving remembered words ? 
Thy bowers are hushed of their lyre’s soft tone, 
The winds are sweeping its strings alone ; 
They passed away with thy parting breath 


Thou wakest in beauty—they sleep in death 


SUMMER’S REPLY 


Mourner for loveliness faded 
I may return no more 
The living beauty of spirit. flowers, 
Which to the skies I bor: 
The withering transient blossoms 
Of earth | awhile restore 
But the parted soul has a deathiless love 
All tor eternity ’s shore 
The broken music of earth | bear 
But the strains grow fainter and die in au 
The faithiess glory | wear to-day 
Shall pass to-morrow im death away 
The severed ties which thy heart have riven 


Immortal! spirit, 6eek thou in heaven 


ww 
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"TIS USELESS TRYING. 


“You will never succeed—’tis useless trying,” 


was the answer we received one day when talk- | 


ing of something quite unimportant to you, dear | 


reader, but very near our own heart. The voice | 


was one we always listen to, and not seldom 
follow; but this time its discouraging arguments 
were unheeded. 


ceed, 


We did try, and we did suc- | 


The fact set us moralizing on the good or evil | 


tendency of these three words—“ ’Tis useless 
trying.” And the conclusion we came to was 
this: that for one vain idea dispelled, one wild 
project overturned by their prudent influence, 
these chilling words have rung the knell of a 
hundred brilliant and life-sustaining hopes, and 
paralyzed into apathy a thousand active and 
ardent minds, who might otherwise have ele- 
vated themselves, and helped the world on in its 
progress, What would America have been if 
that strong-hearted Columbus had been discou- 
raged by sneers and arguments about the useless- 
ness of his attempt to discover a new world? 
Or where would have been Newton’s stupen- 
dous theory, if, at the commencement of his re- 
searches, some meddling friend at his ear had 
whispered, “ Don’t try; you will be sure to fai) f” 
In aid of the ‘‘ Never-try” doctrine comes vanity, 
with its potent argument that no attempt at all 
is better than a failure. We deny the fact in 
toto. 
for him, he at least becomes acquainted with the 
extent of his own powers; he loses that inflated 
self-exaltation which is the greatest bane to real 
merit; and in finding his own level, he may yet 
And better, far better, that all the 
pretenders in the world should sink back into 


do well. 


deserved obscurity, than that one spark of real 
talent should be extinguished by the cold-hearted 
check—‘‘’Tis useless trying!’’? Now, having 
prosed enough, let us enlighten our arguments 
by a story. 

Between ten and twenty years ago,—the pre- 
cise date is immaterial,—-there was in the city of 
New York a barber’s apprentice, a young boy 
Vandrest. 
was shown by his surname, which, in course of 


named Reuben His Dutch lineage 


years and generations, had been corrupted from | 
Van der Dest to Vandrest, while for his scriptu- | 
ral Christian name he was indebted to a worthy | 


Quaker, his maternal grandfather, who had come 
over with William Penn, These names were, 


in truth, all the boy owed to his progenitors, 


Should a man fail in a project too high | 





|} was all, 


| music. 


| tion first entered Reuben’s mind. 


| made, or how. 


as from his cradle he had been an orphan, cast 
on the charity of the wide world. But the ex- 
cellent sect to which Reuben’s mother had 
belonged, is one of the few who never cast the 
Jambs from their bosom, and the orphan child 
was not deserted. The Friends took care of him; 
and when he was able to earn a livelihood, one 
of their number received him as an apprentice. 
Such was the ehort and simple story of the 
barber’s boy. 

Without entering on metaphysics, every human 
being has some inner life which the world out- 
side knows nothing of. Thus from his earliest 
childhood the passion of Reuben Vandrest had 
He would follow the itinerant 
minstrels of the city through one street after 
another, eften thus losing his meals, his rest, 


been music. 


| every thing except his schooling, which precious 


thing he was too wise to throw away even for 
He made friendships with blind pipers, 


| Italian hurdy-gurdyists, and, above all, with 


wandering fiddlers; for, with an intuitive per- 


| ception, the violin—the prince of stringed instru- 


ments—was his chief favorite. From all and 
each of these wandering musicians Reuben was 
intent on gaining something: they were won by 


| his childish manners and his earnest admiration— 


for love of praise is the same in a blind fiddler 
as in an opera-singer—and by degrees Reuben 
No in- 
strument came amiss to him; but his sole private 


not only listened, but learned to play. 


property was an old fife: and with this simplest 
of all orchestral varieties, the poor barber’s boy 
used to creep to his garret, and there strive, with 
his acute ear and retentive memory, to make out 
the tunes he had heard in the streets, or invent 
others. 

But the grand era in the boy’s life was com- 


| ing. One day, as he stood wistfully looking at a 


violin which he held in his arms fondly and lin- 
geringly, prior to returning it to its right owner, 
a poor street-musician, the idea of its construc- 
He had been 
accustomed to regard a violin as a mysterious 
thing—a self-creating, sound-producing being ; 


| and never once had he considered of what it was 


Now he began to peer into its 
mysteries, and to find out that it was only wood 
and catgut, after all. He questioned his friend 
the fiddler, but the man had scraped away dur- 
ing a lifetime without once casting a thought on 
the mechanism of his instrument. True, he 


could replace a broken string, and at times even 


| manufacture a bridge with his penknife, but that 


When Reuben inquisitively wanted to 
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learn how violins were made, the fiddler shook | 


his head, and said he did not know. 

“Do you think I could make one?” pursued 
the anxious boy. 

A burst of laughter, so cuttingly derisive that 
Reuben’s face grew crimson, was the only an- 
swer. “Why, you little simpleton,” cried the 
fiddler, when his mirth had subsided, “surely 
you'll not be so silly as to try? You could as 
soon build a house.”’ 

‘But violins must be made by somebody.” 

“ Yes, by people who know all about it; not 
by a lad like you. Take my advice, and don’t 
try.” 

Reuben said no more; but he could not get 
the idea from his mind, Every violin that he 
saw he begged to look at it: he examined the 
varieties of construction, the sort of wood used, 
the thickness and fashion of the strings; and 
after weeke of consideration, he at last deter- 
mined to try and make one for himself. During 
the long light summer nights, he worked hour 
after hour in his garret, or on the roof of the 
house ; his natural mechanical skill was aided 
by patience and ardor; and with the few tools 
which he borrowed from the good-natured car- 
penters who had given him the wood, he sue- 
ceeded in forming the body of the violin. But 
here a long cessation took place in Reuben’s 
toila, for he had not even the few pence neces- 
sary to purchase strings; and the bow, which he 
could not make, it was utterly out of his power 
to bay. 
finished instrument—a body without a soul—and 
even his fife could not console him. 

But one day a kind-hearted customer noticed 
the slight pale-looking boy who had arranged 
hia locks so gently and carefully, and Reuben 
He flew 
to buy catgut and an old bow, and with trem- 


became the glad recipient of a dollar, 
bling hands stringed his instrument. Who can 
describe the important moment? Leverrier’s 
crowning calculation for the new planet, Lord 
Rosse’s first peep through his giant telescope, are 
little compared to poor Reuben’s first attempt to 
draw sounds from his violin. The sounds came ; 
string after string was tuned; the bow was ap- 
plied; and the violin had asoul! Feeble and 
thin the notes were, but still they were dis. 
tinct musical tones; and the boy hugged his 
self-made treasure to his beating heart, actually 
sobbing with joy. 

He played tune after tune; he never noticed 
that evening darkened into night; he forgot his 


supper; he forgot, too,—what but for his musical 





He sat looking in despair at the half- 








| would. 
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enthusiasm would long since have come into his 
mind,—that though the childish fife might pass 
muster in the house of his master, a violin never 
The good Quaker, one of the strictest of 


_ his sect, thought music was useless, sinful, hea- 
thenish ; and a fiddle in his eyes was equal with 


a thief. Therefore who can picture Reuben’s 
consternation when his garret-door opened, and 
his master stood before him? Reuben bore all 
Ephraim’s wrath in silence, only he took care to 


keep his darling violin safe from the storm, by 


| pressing it closely in his arms, 


“Thou hast been neglecting thy work and 


| stealing fiddles,”’ cried the angry man. 


“IT have not neglected my work,” timidly 
answered the boy; “and I have not stolen the 


violin—indeed I have not.” 


“ How didat thou get it” 

“T made it myself.” 

Old Ephraim looked surprised. All the masic 
in the world was nothing to him, but he had a 
fancy for mechanical employments, and the idea 
of making a violin struck him as ingenious. He 
examined if, and became less angry. “ Will it 
play?” asked he. 

Reuben, delighted, began one of his most 
touching airs; but his master stopped him 
“That will do,” said he; “I only want to see if 
it sounds—all tunes are the same, And I sup 
pose thou wilt turn musician?” 

Reuben hung his head and said nothing. 

“Well, that thou canst never do, so I would 
Forget the fiddle, and 
be a good barber. However, I will say no more ; 


advise thee not to try. 


only thou must play out of doors next time.” 
But all the discouragements of the old Quaker 
could not repress Reuben’s love for music. He 
cut, and curled, and shaved, as in duty bound, 
From the 


roof of the house his music went forth; and in 


and then fled away to his violin. 


this most original sonnet-room, with the open 
sky above him, and the pert city sparrows, now 
used to his melody, hopping by his side, did the 
boy gradually acquire the first secrets of his art. 


It is needleas to enumerate the contrivances he 


| resorted to for instruction~how he wandered 
| through the streets with his violin at night, to 


gain a few cents wherewith to purchase old 
music; and how he gradually acquired skill, so 
as to be admitted into a wandering band. 

One night, when this primitive orchestra was 
engaged for a ball at a private house in the city, 
the first violin mysteriously disappeared. In 


this dilemma young Reuben found courage to 
It was a daring 


offer himself as a substitute. 
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thing. The other musicians first laughed at him; 
then heard him play the part, which no one else 
could take; and finally suffered him to try. For 
the first time in his life the barber’s boy wit- 
nessed the glare of a ball. It seemed to hima 
fairy scene: he was dazzled, bewildered, excited, 
and in his enthusiasm he played excellently. 
The night wore away; the dancers seemed never 
weary; not so the aching fingers of the musi- 
eians. 
ment was new, grew more and more exhausted, 
and at last, just as he had finished playing a 
waltz, fell fainting from his chair. Most of the 
gay couples passed on; it was only a poor musi- 


Reuben especially, to whom the excite- 


cian; but one young girl, in whom the compas- 
sionate and simple nature of a child had not been 
swept away by the formalities of young lady hood, 
held a glass of water to the boy’s lips. 

“Cora Dacres bringing to life a fainting 
fiddler!” said a tittering voice. “Ob, what a 
nice story when we go back to school !” 

The girl turned round indignantly, saying, 
‘‘Cora Dacres is never ashamed of doing what is 
right. Are you better now!” she added gently 
to poor Reuben, who had opened his eyes. 

The boy recovered, and she disappeared again 
among the dancers; but many a time did the 
auburn curls, and soft, brown, sympathizing eyes 
of the little school-girl float before the vision of 
Reuben Vandrest; and the young musician often 


caught himself repeating to his sole confidant—-. | 


his violin—the pretty name he had heard on his 


waking, and dimly recognized as hers—Cora | 


Dacres, 


Long before he was twenty-one, Reuben had | 


entirely devoted himself to the musical profes- 
sion. The turning-point in his career was given 
by a curious incident. One moonlight night, as 
he was playing on the roof as usual, he saw a 
head peep out from the uppermost window of 
the opposite house. This head was drawn in 


when he ceased playing, and again put forward | 


as soon as he recommenced. A natural feeling 
of gratified vanity prevented the young man 
from yielding to his first shy impulse of retiring ; 
and besides, sympathy in any thing relating to 
his art was so new to Reuben, that it gave him 
pleasure to be attentively listened to, even by 
an unknown neighbor over the way. He threw 
all his soul into his violin, and played until mid- 
night. 

Next day, while at his duties in his master’s 


shop, the apprentice was sent for to the house | 


opposite. Reuben went, bearing the insignia of 
his lowly trade; but instead of a patient cus- 


| tomer he saw a gentleman who only smiled at his 


array of brushes, 
“T did not send for you to act as barber,” said 


| the stranger in English, which was strongly tine- 


| belong,” he said. 


tured with a foreign accent, “but to speak to 
you about the violin-playing which I heard last 
night. Am I rightly informed that the perform- 
er was yourself?” 

“It was, Sir,” answered Reuben, trembling 
with eagerness. 

“Whe taught you?” 

“T myself.” 

“Then you love music ?”’ 

“With my whole heart and soul!” cried the 
young man, enthusiastically. 

The stranger skilfully drew from Reuben the 


|| little history of himself and his violin, and 
| talked to him long and earnestly. 


“You have 
a true feeling for that noble art, to which I, too, 
“You may have many diffi- 
culties to encounter; but never be discouraged 
——you will surmount them all. You have had 
many hindrances; but listen, and I will tell you 
what befell me at your age. I once came, a 
poor bey like you, to the greatest capital in 
Europe, my heart full of music, but utterly with- 
out means. My only wealth was my violin. I 
left it one day in my poor chamber, while I 
went out to buy a loaf with my last coin. When 
I came back, my violin was gone! 
stolen. 


It had been 
May God forgive me for the crime I 
contemplated in my mad despair! I rushed to 


the river; I plunged in; but I was saved from 


| the death I sought, and saved to live for better 


| bade him adieu. 


things. My friend,” continued the musician 
after a long silence, during which his face was 
hidden by his handa, “in all the trials of your 
career remember this, and take warning.” 

“T will—I will!” cried Reuben, much moved, 

“ And now, after having told you this terrible 
secret in my life, it is as well that I should not 
reveal my name; and besides, it could do you 
no good, as I set out for Europe to-morrow. But 
should you ever be in Paris, come to this address, 
leave this writing, and you will hear of me.” 

The gentleman wrote some lines in a foreign 
language, which Reuben could not make out, 
though among his musical acquaintance he had 
gained a little knowledge of both French and 
Italian. He then gave Vandrest the address, and 
The young man long pondered 


| over this adventure, and it was the final point 


which made him relinquish a trade so unplea- 
sing to him for the practice of his beloved art. 
It is a mistake to suppose that the profession 
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of music is an easy, careless life, to which any | still. She had not the faintest memory of him— 


one may turn who has a distaste for more solid | 


pursuits, In no calling is intellectual activity 
and arduous study more imperatively required. 
He who would attain to even moderate eminence 
in it, must devote years of daily patient toil to 
dry and uninteresting branches of study. A 
poet may be one by nature: it is utterly impos- 
sible that a musician can be great without as 
deep science as ever puzzled a mathematical 
brain. He must work—-work—every inch of 
his way; must dig the foundation, and enrich 
the soil, before he can form his garden and plant 
his flowers. Thus did our young ex-barber of 
New York: he studied by science what he had 
before learned through his natural genius, and 
rose slowly and gradually in his profession. 
Sometimes his slight and ordinary appearance, 
which made him look more boysih than he 


really was—his quaint old-world name—and, 


above all, a simplicity and Quaker-like peculi- 
arity in his dress and manner, aroused the ridi- 
cule of his companions, who followed music 
more for show than through real genius and love 
of the art. But the story of his early perseve- 
rance always disarmed them; and it was a com- 
mon saying, with reference to young Vandrest, 
that he who could make a violin, would surely 
learn to play it. 

By degrees the young violinist rose into note, 
and became received intosociety where he could 
hardly have dreamed that he should ever set his 
foot. But it is a happy peculiarity in the do- 
mestic manners of the new world, that real talent 
ever finds its way, and takes its own rank in 
society. Thus many a rich citizen was pleased 
to welcome to his house Mr. Vandrest, the young 
and unassuming musician, whose gentle manners 
and acknewledged talent were equally prized. 
The barber’s apprentice of New York was ut- 
terly forgotten, or only thought of as a proof 
of how much a man’s fortune lies in his own 
hands, if he will only try. 

In one of those elegant reunions which were 
established when worthy Brother Jonathan was 
first beginning to show his soul and mind—when 
Bryant's songs, and Allston’s pictures, and Chan- 
ning’s lectures, first gave evidence of transatlan- 
tie genius—Vandreet again heard the name 
which had never utterly gone from his memory 
through all his vicissitudes—Cora Dacres. He 
turned round, and saw the altered likeness of 
the girl who had held the water to his lips on 
the night of the ball. She had grown into 


how could it be sof Light and darkness were 
not more different than the pleasing, intellectual, 
gentlemanlike man who was introduced to her, 
and the pale, angular, ill-clad boy whom she had 
pitied and aided. Sometimes Vandrest thought 
he would remind her of the cireumstance; but 
then a vague feeling of sensitiveness and shame, 
not entirely the result of the memory of those 
poverty-stricken days, prevented him. He went 
home, and again his old violin might have heard 
| breathed over it the name of Cora Dacres; but 
this timé not in boyish enthusiasm for whatever 
was pleasing and beautiful, but in the first strong, 
all-absorbing love of manhood, awakened in a 
nature which was every way calculated to re- 
ceive and retain that sentiment in its highest, 
purest, and most enduring character. 
Reuben Vandrest—(hate him not, dear reader, 
for having so unherolike a name: I will engage 
| that, if Cora loved him, she thought it most 
beautiful; and so would you, if any one dear 
to you bore the same) :—well, Reuben Vandrest, 
| who had hitherto cared for nothing on earth but 
his violin, soon learned to regard Miss Dacres 
with the enthusiastic attachment of an earnest 
and upright nature ; for with all the allurements 
of a musical career, Reuben continued as simple- 
minded and guileless in character as the primi- 
tive sect from which he sprang. And Cora was 
worthy to inspire the love of such a man: 
| whether she returned it or not, Reuben did not 
consider—he was too utterly absorbed in the 
new delight of loving, and of loving her, to think 
of asking himself the question. He visited at 
| her house, and became a favorite with her father 
—a would-be amateur, who took pleasure in fill- 
ing his drawing-rooms with musicians, and treat- 
ing them as costlyand not disagreeable playthings. 
But at last Mr. Dacres was roused from his 
apathy by the evident and close friendship 
between his daughter and young Vandrest. 
Though he liked the violinist well enough, the 
hint of Reuben marrying Cora sounded ill in the 
ears of the prudent man, especially when given 
by one of those odious good-natured friends with 
whom the world abounds. The result was a 
conversation between himself and Vandrest, in 
which, utterly bewildered and despairing, poor 
Reuben declared his hidden and treasured love, 
first with the shrinking timidity of a man who 
sees his inmost heart rudely laid bare, and then 
with the firmness given by a consciousness that 
there isin that heart nothing for which an honest 


womanly beauty; but he remembered the face / man need blush. 
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“T am sorry for you, Mr. Vandrest,” said the 
blunt, yet not ill-meaning citizen. 
impossible that you can ever hope for Cora’s 
hand.” 

“Why impossible?” said the young man, re- 
covering all his just pride and self-possession. 


“But it is | 


“Tam not rich; but I have an unspotted name, | 


and the world is all before me. 
to my profession.”’ 


Do you object | 


“By no means; a musician is an honorable 


man, just as much so as a store-keeper.”’ 


At any otherstime the very complimentary | true genius to fear competitors, and no mean 


comparison would have made Reuben spile ; but 
now he only answered, while the color deepened 


on his cheek, “Is it because of my early life? | 


My father was of good family; but it may be 


you would blush to remember that your daugh- | 


ter’s husband once served in a barber’s shop?” 


“My dear Sir,” said Mr. Dacrea, “ you forget | 
we are Americans, and talent and wealth are | 


our only aristocracy. The first you undoubtedly 


possess; but without the second you cannot | 


marry Cora; and there is no chance of your 
ever becoming a rich man.”’ 


drest. 

“It would be of no use; you could not suc- 
ceed.” 

“T ceuld—I could!” exclaimed the young 
man impetuously. “Only let me hope. I would 
try any thing to win Cora!”’ 

And in this earnestness of love did Reuben 
pursue his almost hopeless way. He had 
pledged his word that he would not speak of 
his love to Cora, that he would not try to win 
hers; this her father imperatively demanded ; 
but Mr. Dacres also promised that he would 
leave his daughter free, nor urge her to accept 
any other husband during the three years of 
absence that he required of Reuben Vandrest. 


“Will you let me try?’ eagerly cried Van- | 


They parted—Reuben and Cora—with the | 


outward seeming of ordinary acquaintance; but 
was it likely that a love so deep and absorbed 
as that of the young musician should have been 
entirely suppressed by him, and unappreciated 
by her who was its object? They parted with- 
out any open confession; but did not Cora’s 
heart follow the wanderer as he sailed towards 
Europe!—did she not call up his image, and re- 
peat his unmusical name, as though it had con- 
tained a world of melody in itself? —and did she 
not feel as certain in her heart of hearts that he 


loved her, as if he had told her so a hundred | 


times ? 
When'Vandrest was preparing for the voyage, 


’TIS USELESS TRYING. 











he accidentally found the long-forgotten note of 
the stranger mysician. It directed him to Paris; 
and to Paris he determined to proceed, as all 
Europe was alike to one who knew not a single 
soul on the wide expanse of the old world. He 
arrived there, and found in his unknown friend, 
the kind-hearted and talented Swede, who, on 
the death of Paganini, had become the first 
violinist in the world—Old Bull. 

The success of the young American was now 
made sure. The great violinist had too much 


| jealousy kept him from advancing the fortunes 
of Vandrest by every means in his power. 
Reuben traversed Europe, going from capital 
to capital, every where making friends, and, 
what was still more important to him, money. 
He allowed himself no pleasures, only the neces- 
saries of life; and laid up all his gains for the 
one grand object of his care; the acquiring a 
fortune for Cora. He rarely heard of her; he 
knew not but that her love might change; and 
sometimes a sense of the utter wildness of his 
project came upon him with freezing reality. 
But intense love like his, in an otherwise calm 
and unimpassioned nature, acquires a strength 
unknown to those who are alive toevery passing 
impulse; and Reuben’s love, 


‘* By its own energy, fulfilled itself.’’ 


Ere the three years had expired, he returned 
to America, having realized a competence. With 
a beating heart the young musician stood before 
his mistress, told her all his love, and knew that 
she loved him too. 


It was very sweet to hear 
Cora reveal, in the frankness of her true heart, 
which felt no shame for having loved one so 
worthy, how her thoughts had continually fol- 
lowed her wandering lover, and how every suc- 
But 
human happiness is never unmixed with pain; 
and when Cora looked at the altered form of her 
betrothed, his sunken and colorless face, and his 
large bright eyes, a dreadful fear took possession 
of her, and she felt that joy itself might be 
bought with too dear a price. It was so, indeed. 
Reuben’s energy had sustained him until came 


cess of his had been doubly sweet to her. 








the reaction of hope fulfilled, and then his health 
failed. A long illness followed. But he had 
one blessing; his affianced wife was near him; 
and amidst all her anguish, Cora felt thankful 
that he had come home first, and that it was her 
hand and her yoice which now brought comfort 
to her beloved, and that she could pray he might 
| live for her. 
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And Reuben did live. Love struggled with 
death, and won the victory. 
in the lovely season of an American spring, the 


musician wedded his betrothed, and took her to | 
a sweet country home, such ag he had often | 
dreamt of when he used to sit on summer even- | 
ings on the house-top in New York, looking at | 
the blue sky, and bringing music from his rude | 
violin. And in Reuben’s pleasant home was | 
there no relic more treasured than this same | 
violin, which had first taught him how much | 
can be done with a brave heart and a good cou- | 


rage to try. 
Reader, the whole of Reuben Vandrest’s life 


was influenced by his acting up to that little 


word—“ try!’ Two old proverbs—and there is 


much sterling wisdom in old proverbs—say, 
“Every thing must have a beginning,” and | 


“No man knows what he can do until he tries. 
Now, kind reader, keep this in mind; and never, 
while you live, damp the energies of yourself or 
of any other person by the heartless and danger- 
ous sentence, “Tis useless trying.” 





THRENODIA. 


BY HORACE DRESSER, Esq. 

Anp hath he ceased his journeying 

And to the Land of Spirits gone? 
Alas! the day was lowering, 

Whose morning light so brightly shone. 
Death racked his earthly tenement, 

And quenched the fires that warm the heart 
Though on destructive mission sent, 

It left unscathed the immortal part. 


He sleeps—his couch an island grave, 
The muses’ call he hears no more ; 
Castalia’s spring will no more lave 
His eager thirst for classic lore: 
Ah ! soon, too soon, was sealed this fount, 
A fount imbibed unsparingly ; 
His course on Helicon’s fair mount 
Is o’er+hath ceased eternally. 


On you a mournful badge I see, 
Ye mates! it well becomes—’tis meet— 
A true and gentle youth was he, 
Look round, behold his vacant seat ! 
Perchance ye find another there— 
Gone—gone ; your search will be in vain ; 
His day is o’er—he ’|] no more share 
With you in pleasure or in pain. 


Go, Science! weep thy votary, 

And o’er his tomb profusely spread 
The flowers of thy sweet rosary. 

Yes, weep, and there let tears be shed ; 
But chant not there a requiem— 

His soul hath rest, and knows not pain ; 
Religion came and whispered him, 

To live is Christ—to die is gain.” 


In the next year, | 





How strong the griefs and deep the woes 
That in our aching bosoms rise, 
When in the tomb loved ones repose, 
And Hope, crushed down to earth, there dies 
What blighted hopes lie buried there, 
What sorrow, sadness, fill the breast, 
As memory brings the hour of care, 
We spent o’er those we loved, caressed ! 


My classmate, friend, farewell—farewell ! 
Thy memory lives, and long will live ; 
It makes my throbbing heart-strings swell 
With pain that only such can give : 
I yet retain thy cheerful looks, 
And parting words remember well, 
When last I saw thee at thy books. 
Alas! alas! my friend, Fsrewkii? 


wifes 





+ 


THE OLD PURITANS. 


Tue Puritans were men whose minds had de- 
rived a peculiar character from the daily con- 
templation of superior beings and external 
interests. Not content with acknowledging, in 
general terms, an overruling Providence, they 
habitually ascribed every event to the will of 
the Great Being, for whose power nothing was 
too vast, for whose inspection nothing was too 
minute. To know him, to serve him, to enjoy 
him, was with them the great end of existence. 
They rejected with contempt the ceremonious 


homage which other sects substituted for the 
|| pure worship of the soul. 
| oceasional glimpses of the Deity through an ob- 
|| seuring veil, they aspired to gaze full on the 


Instead of catching 


intolerable brightness, and to commune with 
him face to face. 
tempt for terrestrial distinctions. The difference 


Hence originated their con- 


| between the greatest and meanest of mankind 
|| seemed to vanish, when compared with the 


boundless interval which separated the whole 


| race from Him on whom their own eyes were 
| constantly fixed. They recognized no title to 
| superiority but His favor; and, confident of that 
|| favor, they despised all the accomplishments and 
| all the dignities of the world. 


If they were unacquainted with the works of 


|| philosophers and poets they were deeply read in 
|| the oracles of God. 


If their names were not 
found in the registers of heralds, they felt as- 


| sured they were recorded in the Book of Life. 
|| If their steps were not accompanied by a splen- 
| did train of menials, legions of ministering angels 
| had charge over them. Their palaces were houses 
| not made with hands; their diadems crowns of 
] glory which should never fade away! 
| rich and the eloquent, on nobles and priests 


On the 
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they looked down with contempt; for they 
esteemed themselves rich in-a more precious 
treasure, and eloquent in a more sublime lan- 
guage; nobles by the right of an earlier crea- 
tion, and priests by the imposition of a mightier 
hand. 

The very meanest of them was a being to 
whose fate a mysterious and terrible importance 
belonged—on whose slightest actions the spirits 
of light and darkness looked with anxious inte- 


rest—who had been destined, before heaven and 








| consistent with their religious zeal, but which 
| were in fact the necessary effects of it. The in- 
| tensity of their feelings on one subject made 
them tranquil on every other. One overpower- 
| ing sentiment had subjected to itself pity and 
hatred, ambitioh and fear. Death had lost its 
terrors and pleasure its charms. They had their 
ermoiles and their tears, their raptures and their 
sorrows, but not for the things of this world. 
Enthusiasm had made them stoics, had cleared 
their minds from every vulgar passion and pre- 





earth were created, to enjoy a felicity which 
should continue when heaven and earth have 
passed away. Events, which short-sighted polli- 
ticians ascribed to earthly causes, had been or- 
dained on his account. For his sake empires 
had risen, flourished, and decayed. For his sake 
the Almighty had proclaimed his will by the 
pen of the evangelist and the harp of the pro- | 
phet. He had been rescued by no common de- | 
liverer, from the grasp of no common foe. He | 
had been ransomed by the sweat of no vulgar | 
agony, by the blood of no earthly sacrifice. It | 
was for him that the sun had been darkened, | 
that the rocks had been rent, that the dead had 
arisen, that all nature had shuddered at the suf- 
ferings of her expiring God! 

Thus the Puritan was made up of two differ- 
ent men: the one all self-abasement, penitence, 
gratitude, passion; the other proud, calm, in- 
flexible, sagacious. He prostrated himself in the 
dust before his Maker; but he set his foot on the | 
neck of his king. In his devotional retirement, | 
he prayed with convulsions, and groans, and | 
tears, He was half maddened by glorious or 
terrible delusions. He heard the lyres of angels, 
or the tempting whispers of fiends. He caught | 
a gleam of the Beatific Vision, or woke scream- 


ing from dreams of everlasting fire. Like Vane, 
he thought himself intrusted with the sceptre of 
the millennial world; like Fleetwood, he cried 
in the bitterness of his soul, that God had hid his 
face from him. 


But when he took his seat in the council, or 


girt on his sword for war, these tempestuous 
workings of the soul had left no perceptible trace 
behind them. People who saw nothing of the 
godly but their uncouth visages, and heard no- 
thing from them but their groans and their whin- 
ing hymns, might laugh at them, But those had 
little reason to laugh, who encountered them in 
the hall of debate or in the field of battle. These 
fanatics brought to civil and military affairs a | 
coolness of judgment and an immutability of 
purpose, which some writers have thought in- 





judice, and raised them above the influence of 
danger and of corruption. It sometimes might 
lead them to pursue unwise ends, but never to 
choose unwise means. They went through the 
world like Sir Artegale’s iron man, Talus, with 
his flail, crushing and trampling down oppres- 
sors, mingling with human beings, but having 
neither part nor lot in human infirmities; insen- 
sible to fatigue, to pleasure, and to pain; not to 
be pierced by any weapon, not to be withstood 
. by any barrier. 

Such we believe to have*been the character of 
the Puritans. We perceive the absurdity of 
their manners. We dislike the sullen gloom of 
their domestic habits. We acknowledge that 
the tone of their minds was often injured by 
straining after things too high for mortal reach. 
And we know that, in spite of their hatred of 
Popery, they too often fell into the worst vices 
of that bad system, intolerance and extravagant 
austerity—that they had their anchorites and 
their crusades, their Dunstans and their De 
Montforts, their Dominies and their Escobars. 
Yet, when all circumstances are taken into con- 
sideration, we do not hesitate to pronounce them 
a brave, a wise, an honest, and a useful body. 


nD OE 


From the Sacred Tableaux, 
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NesucuaDNezzar I], invaded and conquered 
Judea, about six hundred years before the Christ- 
ian era. Among those whom he carried captive 
to Babylon, was a youth of royal lineage, about 
thirteen years of age, of beautiful person, extra- 
ordinary faculties, and extraordinary piety ; who 
afterwards became a prophet, and one of the 
most distinguished of that wonderful order of 
men. The scene which the artist has here illus- 

| trated, is explained in the epistle to the Hebrews, 
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xi. 88; where we are reminded of “the pro- 
phets, who, through faith, stopped the mouths of 
lions.”” This explanation elevates the whole oc- 
currence immeasurably above all the extrava- 
gances of fiction, all the wondrous feats of mere 
animal courage and brute force, and above ail 
those pretended miracles, whose end and execu- 
tion are unworthy of Him to whom they are 
faleely ascribed. 

Faith is the restored life of the sou), by which 
the lost union between man and his Creator is 
recovered. The believer sees the invisible Jeho- 
vah in all his worke, and in all the history of the 
world; hears him in his Word, recognizes his 
perpetual presence, feels the awe of that pre- 
sence, and the pressure of his authority and 


and vain, 


claims. He obeys, as well as trusts; 
utterly vain, is the confidence that does not fear 
and obey. True faith can therefore be under- 
stood only in this twofold aspect : as giving our 
Creator and Redeemer a hold upon the human 
will, to secure its obedience, even under the se- 
verest trials; and at the same time as giving 
man & hold on the promises and power of Jeho- 
vah, to deliver and save him in the way of obe- 
dience. This distinction furnishes the key to 
Daniel’s entire history; which exhibits on the 
one hand an unreserved consecration to the ser- 
vice of God, with obedience sustained even to 
the last extremity of difficulty and danger; and 
on the other that faithfulness of God which fails 
not. 

Although torn from the arms of his parents at 
a tender age, and carried acrovs a dreary desert 
in chains; although removed from the restraints 
of home, an exile among a nation of idolaters, 
he firmly walks in the singular path of holy 
obedience, and steadfastly relies upon the pro- 
mised aid of God, amid the most discouraging 
circumstances, When he was ordered to adopt 
a prescribed diet, that he might appear in good 
condition before the king, he “purposed in his 
heart that he would not defile himself” with 
meats prohibited by the law of Moses, meats 
offered to idols; and wines, which perhaps, as a 
Nazarite, he had vowed not to drink. 

He was early thrown into the society of 


learned idolatera, of bigoted astrologers, and 


shrewd magicians, of proud and sensual cour- 


tiers; and yet, through the long period of Ne- 
buchadnezzar’s reign, through those of Evilmero- 
dach, Neriglissar, Laborosoarchod, Belshazzar, 
and Darius, his devetedness to God, his faith in 
God, his attachment to the oppressed and exiled 


church, remained unshaken. The seeds of his 


firm faith were early planted—probably by the 
hand of maternal piety—in the tender heart of 
the child. And this faith made him cheerful in 
the desert, in exile, and in slavery ; and upright 
in the midst of powerful temptations The 


loveliness and dignity it imparted, placed him 
in the first rank of human excellence. In fact, 
a more perfect character of mere man is not on 
the records of history. His firmness, tempered 
with modesty, humility, and courtesy; his fide- 
lity to God, to the king, and to the church, make 
him a model most earnestly to be studied. 

Darius, with that instinct peculiar to great 
leadere, discerned in this stranger superior quali- 
ties for the administration of civil affairs. He 
accordingly raised him to a rank nominally the 
second in the empire, but really, in some re 
spects, the first. 

He made him the chief of the three princes 
who ruled over the hundred and twenty govern- 
ors of the Persian provinces. The manifestation 
of the royal favor, in elevating an aged Jew and 
a former minister of the rival Babylonian king- 
dow, to this high position, together with the holi- 
ness of his life and the faultlessness of his adminis 
tration, combined to excite in the native princes 
a murderous spirit of envy, which could not 
rest until it had secured his destruction. Their 
plot was cunningly laid, and skilfully executed. 
They chose the absolute will of the monarch for 
their instrument; and, to obtain the control of 
that, they enlisted his vanity ; so that the mani 
festation of his irresistible power might reconcile 
him to any inconveniences the decree should 
cause, and at the same time prevent his looking 
to those more serious results which they were 
seeking. Such is the indifference to consequences 
which absolute power is apt to engender, 

When one dash of the pen can convulse half 
the globe, the temptation to frail human nature 
is very strong to try the fatal experiment; aud 
that, without any definite intention to injure a 
human being. While, therefore, we exculpate 
the king from any positive intention to do 
wrong, and from the slightest participation in 
the malice of the nubles, we at the same time 
cannot overlook the base and cruel indifference 
to the rights of conscience, and to the happiness 
of his subjects, involved in signing the bloody 
decree. What could be more arbitrary, unree- 
sonable, cruel, and impious, than to forbid all 
prayer throughout his vast dominions for a 
month? The decree ran thus: ‘“ That whoso- 
ever shall ask a petition of any god or man, for 


‘ thirty days, save of the king, shall be cast into 
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the den of lions.’ Thus, for thirty days, not a 
prayer could be offered, even to the gods inwhom 
the nation believed; not a child could make 
a request, even of his parents; a man could not 
ack the slightest favor of his friend, without ex- 
posing himself to a horrible death. Unaccus- 
tomed to dread a tyrant’s frown, we can scarcely 
conceive the in pre saion that decree produced ; 


or the gloom which hung, like a dread eclipse, 
ver the millions inhabiting the vast territory 
hetween India and the African desert. 

There were, doubtless, many who saw the ab- 
surdity and the wickedness of this law; but, if 
they should venture to violate it, who could tell 
what base informer might convey the intelligence 
to some petty tyrant in the magistracy of his 
district? Sin alwaysshoots farther than it aims, 
Envy struck at a single victim, but the blow 
sent consternation through the heart of an em- 
pire. Flattery was its fitting and successful in- 
strument. The king’s vanity blinded his judg 
ment, and stifled within him the voice of human- 
ity that would have pleaded for his unoffending 
ehildren. 
and decree, he signed away the religious and 
cocial rights and liberties of all hialoyal subjects, 
and exposed to a terrible death his personal 
friend, and the most valuable man in the king- 
dom. 


Putting his royal hand to the writing 


tod be praised, that in his mercy the 
“lines have fallen to us’ under a constitutional 
government! In hisautubiography, the prophet 
tells us nothing of a mental struggle, or even of 
a debate with himself, in regard to his duty. 
“Now when Daniel knew that 


writing was signed, he went into his house; 


He simply says : 
the 
and his windows being open in his chamber to- 

yard Jerusalem, he kneeled upon his knees three 
times a day, and prayed, and gave thanks before 


his God, as he did aforetime.” 

It had always been his duty to pray; and it 
was his duty at that time. No princes or sove- 
reigns can abridge the authority of God, who 
ommands us to pray without ceasing; nor the 
rights of man, who needs communion with God, 

whose spiritual life demands the exercise of 
prayer and praise. No human legislation can 
make it wrong for any man to pray three times 
a day, or more frequently. No human cruelty, 
no suffering nor loss, ean make it right in man to 
omit it. He had a fixed time and place of prayer, 
which all men might know if they chose to pens 
trate his seclusion. It was near an open win- 
low, looking toward the west, and toward Jeru- 


idolat 


because the Jewish system at- 


ealemm ; because 


rs turned to the east, to 


worship the sun; 


THE LIONS’ 


DEN. 


tached importance to the Temple; because his 
hopes, concerning the restoration of the sacred 
city, were the chief burden of his prayers, And he 
looked toward it, as if to keep the Lord and him- 
self reminded of it, and of the promises concern- 
ing its restoration. He prayed toward the place of 
the Temple, because Christ is the true Temple, 
where God meets man, and to whom the believer 
must ever look, in prayer. He prayed with fre- 
quency, constaney, and regularity ; because he es- 
teemed prayer the most important employment 
of life. He kneeled ; because it is the most suitable 
attitude, where it can conveniently be practised. 
He praised ; because we ought ever “ make our 
and _ be- 
cause every thing that hath breath ought to 
praise the Lord. 


requests known with thanksgiving ;” 


Daniel, doubtless, was fully aware of the dan- 
gerous consequences of persevering in this course. 
He knew that the Laws of the Medes and Per- 
sians were immutable; but he also knew that 
The wrath of 
Darius was terrible; but not to be compared 
He knew that 
he occupied an important station, not only for 


those of Jehovah are more go. 
with the displeasure of Jehovah. 


the temporal welfare of the empire, but also for 
their spiritual benefit, and for the good of the 
Jewish church. No other life was so important 
to their cause. The whole kingdom respected 
the Jews on his account. His mysterious pro- 
phecies had been promulgated in their hearing, 
and fulfilled in their observation. He had an- 
nouneed Cyrus's victory only a few hours before 
the conqueror burst through the thick-leaved 
gates of brass, and drowned the din of their 
revelry in the shouts of his victorious army. 

Daniel was everywhere known and respected, 
for his wisdom, probity, genius, and nobleness, 
He had displayed incomparable talent for go- 
vernment; had been at the head of affairs for 
more than half a century, under the Babylonian 
and the Medo-Persian kings. If any man could 
further the interesta of the Jewish church with 
the government, and hasten the return of the 
exiles to rebuild Jerusalem, it washe. Andnow 
his life was to be sacrificed, unless he could cease 
to pray for thirty days. Alas! many of us have 
not waited for such an excuse, to omit prayer. 
And why could he not close his window, or pray 
without kneeling, or pray as he.was engaged in 
his business, or pray at some other times, so as 
to escape observation? Because he would thus 
have appeared to obey the unrighteous edict ; 
and so both be guilty of deception, and prove 
himself “ashamed of Christ.” 
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His enemies calculated with confidence upon 
the success of their plot, because they knew that 
he would listen to no plea of worldly prudence 
against the dictates of his conscience. They ex- 
pected, almost to a certainty, that he would still 
pray a8 aforetime, even after he had heard the 
thunder of the decree and the roar of the lions. 
Nor were they disappointed. And having found 
him engaged in prayer to the God of heaven, 
they hastened to inform the king, and secure 
their victim. The king discovering, too late, 
that he was entrapped ; that the axe of envy had 
hewn down a pillar of his empire; and that the 
cruelty of false friends had robbed him of the 
man whose friendship and counsels he most 
prized, yieldsa reluctant consent to his destruc- 
tion. But how affecting is the description of his 
feelings and conduct! ‘Then the king, when 
he heard these words, was sore displeased with 
himself, and set his heart on Daniel to deliver 
him. And he labored till the going down of the 
? Then these men, that their 
prey should not escape, through the clemency 
and honorable feelings of Darius, assembled unto 
the king, and said unto him; “Know, O king, 
that the law of the Medes and Persians is, That 
no decree nor statute which the king establish- 
eth, may be changed. Then the king command- 
ed, and they brought Daniel, and cast him into 


” 


sun, to deliver him,’ 


the den of lions.” These animals were probably 
kept for the purpose of destroying criminals; and 
perhaps were deprived of food Mor a long time, 
to insure a voracious appetite, 
spake and said unto Daniel, Thy God, whom 
thou servest continually, he will deliver thee.” 
And when he was cast in, and the stone door 
closed upon him, and sealed with the royal sig- 
net, and that of the lords, “then the king went to 
his palace, and passed the night fasting; neither 
were instruments of music brought before him; 
and his sleep went from him,” 

Here is the last severe trial of Daniel’s obedi- 
ence. At eighty-two years of age he is borne 
away by fierce executioners, from the royal pre- 
sence, from his seat of power, and, most painful 
of all, from his place of prayer, to be cast down 
into a cavern, and either perish horribly, or pass 
the night with filthy and ferocious beasts, 

His faith has now gone through its probation, 


It has proved that God had complete control of | 


his heart, and complete command of his will ; 


swerve from his duty. 
Happy man! holy man! 





Now let us see what the faithfulness of God 
will do for him. His deliverance is complete. 
It is not only a deliverance from death, but also 
from the fear of it; from all cowardice, all hesi- 


tation or perplexity about duty, and from the 
excessive love of life. He had much to live for ; 
but he was ready to depart, to die even by the 
machinations of men, more cruel than the beasts 


| they employed. The lions’ den had nothing to 


shake his nerves, if God were with him there. 
It is affectitg to contrast his compesure through 
the whole of this trying scene with the agitation 
and anxiety of Darius, We sympathize with the 
king; and we esteem him for his strong attach- 
ment to this excellent man. But Daniel stands 


like a rock amid the sea of passions—paltry, ma- 


_ lignant, and fieree—in the hearts of his enemies ; 


“ Now the king | 


and the tossings of remorse, sorrow, and anxiety, 
which racked the breast of this poor king. We 
can readily believe that Daniel slept quietly in 
that dreary place, while the king found no rest, 
even upon his royal couch. So that, we are 
told, he “arose very early in the merning, and 
went in haste unto the lion’s den. And when 
he came to the den, he cried with a lamentable 


| voice unto Daniel, O Daniel, servant of the liv- 


| his eouch f 


ing God, is thy God, whom thou servest continu- 
ally, able to deliver thee from the lions?” 

Here was the king in person, in an unsuitable 
place, at an untimely hour. Why is he not on 
Becanee he finds no repose there. 
Why does he not send some one of his thousand 


servants to inquire of Daniel’s eafety? Because 


| he cannot wait for the tardiness of a messenger 


| himself that his friend survives. 


He must hear the voice of Daniel, and assure 
Now, hear 
Daniel reply, with the same calmness and cour- 
tesy that he would have employed in the palace: 
“© king, live forever. My God hath sent his 
angel, and hath shut the lions’ mouths, that they 


| have not hurt me; forasmuch as before him in 
| nocency was found in me; and also before thee, 


| to turn the whole history into a fable. 
that the earth possessed nothing which, by its | 


appeal to his hopes or his fears, could make him | 


O king, have I done no hurt.” There is here no 
perturbation, no revenge ; buta calm, meek, and 


|| grateful acknowledgment that God has vindica 


ted him, This is the fruit of faith, “He that 
believeth shall not make haste.” It is the fruit 
of the spirit; which is “joy and peace in believ- 
ing.”” The deliverance was not natural but su- 
pernatural, To regard it in any other light, is 
All that 
malice could suggest and power could furnish to 
insure his destruction, had been done, The ma- 


| licious princes had whetted the appetites which 


their own carcasses should first satiate. It is in 
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the plan of God that many believers shall seal H bordering on superstition ; demonstrating their 


their testimony with their own blood. And 
Daniel did not know but that his case was one of 
these. But the Lord had designed to glorify 
himself before the king and princes, and people 
of Babylon, by a miraculous display of his pow- 
er. And he had also animportant part for Da- 
niel yet to perform, in preparing the mind of 
Cyrus to reéstablish his people in Jerusalem. By 
faith, then, Daniel stopped the mouths of the 
lions. 
that, if it were best, he would render the lions 
harwnless. The Lord delivered him; and then 
graciously ascribed the deliverance to Daniel’s 
faith. 

These nobles had defied Jehovah to vindicate 
his claims, his cause, and his character, in the 
person of his servant. They had thus arrayed 


heathenism against the true religion; supersti- | 


tion and unbelief against faith in God. Bel and 
Jehovah were set against each other, in the pre- 
sence of that mighty empire. Satan was here 
attacking the church of God, through its ac- 
knowledged representative. When, therefore 
Daniel came out of the den unhurt, and these 
men were thrown in, “the lions had the mastery 
of them, and brake all their bones in pieces, or 
ever they came at the bottom of the den,” it was 
a triumph for God, for truth, for religion, and 
for the best interests of mankind. Benevolence 
could have wished that they might not place 
themselves in such a position, But being in that 
position by their own choice, an enlightened be- 
nevolence must rejoice in Daniel’s deliverance 
from their wicked machinations, and in so glori- 
ous & triumph of faith. 
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ANTIQUITY OF THE SCRIPTURES. 


BY STEPHEN H. TYNG, D. D. 

Tuat the Bible has existed from very remote 
ages, is universally acknowledged. The proofs 
of its antiquity are more numerous and convine- 
ing than can be advanced in favor of any other 
book in existence. It has never been without 
its intelligent witnesses, and zealous guardians ; 
though some of them have been the greatest per- 
verters of its peculiar principles, or the bitterest 
enemies of the Christian name. 

The Old Testament has been preserved by the 
Jews in every age, with a scrupulous jealousy, 
and with a veneration for its words and letters, 





He trusted in God, whom he had obeyed, | 


regard for it as divinely inspired. The Hebrews 
never were guilty of negligence in relation even 
to the words of their sacred books; for they used 
to transcribe and compare them so carefully, 
that they could tell how often every letter came 
over again in writing any book of the Old Tes- 
tament. 

The Old Testament contains, besides the ac- 
count of the former ages of the world, the code 
of the Jewish laws, both civil and religious; and 
the records of their national history, for more 
than one thousand nine hundred years, from the 
eall of Abraham ; as well as prophecies, which re- 
garded a distant futurity, and which have respect 
to times yet to come. The celebrated Roman 
historian Tacitus, who lived in the apostolic age, 


| speaks of the Jewish books as very ancient in 


his time. They were translated from the He- 


|| brew into the Greek language more than two 


thousand one hundred years ago ; and they were 
possessed in both those languages by the Jews. 
By those Jews who lived among the Greeks, 
they were read in their Synagogues every Sab- 
bath day, in the translation, the same as the He- 


| brew Scriptures were read by the native Jews; 


commentaries were written upon them by their 
learned doctors; copies of them were circulated 
in every nation where the Jews were scattered, 
and thus the sacred books were multiplied with- 
out number. 

The books of Moses, including Genesis, Exodus, 


|| Leviticus, Numbers, and Deuteronomy, were 


written more than three thousand and three 
hundred years ago, and nearly fifteen hundred 
years before the Christian era: many of the 
other books were published above a thousand 


| years, and those of the elder prophets about 


| eight hundred years before the advent of Christ. 


The writings of all uninspired men, are mo- 
dern, compared with the Holy Scriptures. The 
earliest profane history which is known, is that 
of Herodotus, in Greek; which was written no 
earlier than the time of Malachi, the last of the 


Old Testament writers. Somewhat more an- 


| cient than Herodotus are the poems of Homer 


and Hesiod: the period in which they were 
written cannot be correctly ascertained; but 
those who allow them the remotest antiquity, 


| place Homer only in the days of Isaiah the 
| prophet, and Hesiod in the age of Elijah. 
| not, indeed, agreed among the learned, whether 
| there ever was such a pereon as Hesiod. The books 


It is 


of these ancient, uninspired writers are of a quite 


| different character from the Holy Scriptures ; 
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they are filled with silly and absurd fables, and 
contain many impurities. They make no dis- 
covery of the just character of the only living 
and true God, though they contain much con- 
cerning religion. As to the history by Herodo- 
tus, it contains much that is merely fabulous and 
untrue; but as far as it records the transactions 
of his own age, or describes the things within 
the compass of his own observation, or details 
matters of fact, of which he was correctly in- 
formed, his statements confirm the faithfulness 
and accuracy of the records contained in the 


holy and inspired word of the Lord. 





NO CONCEALMENT, 


BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 


THINK’sT thou to be concealed, thou little stream, 
That through the lowly vale dost wend thy way, 
Loving beneath the darkest arch to glide 
Of woven branches, blent with hillock gray? 
The mist doth track thee, and reveal thy course 
Upto the dawn, and a bright line of green 
Tinting thy marge, and the white flocks that haste 
At summer noon to taste thy crystal sheen, 
Make plain thy wanderings to the eye of day— 
And then thy smiling answer to fle moon, 
Whose beams so freely on thy bosom sleep, 
Unfold thy secret e’en to night’s dul! noon ; 
Wow could’st thou hope, in such a world as this, 
To shroud thy gentle path of beauty and of bliss ? 


Think’st thou to be concealed, thou little seed, 
That in the bosom of the earth art cast, 

And there, like cradled infant, sleep’st awhile, 
Unmoved by trampling storm, or thunder-blast ? 

Thou bid’st thy time ; 
And wake thee, all unwilling as thou art, 


for herald spring shal] come 


Unhood thine eyes, unfold thy clasping sheath, 
And stir the languid pulses of thy heart ; 
The living rains shal! woo thee, and the dews 
Weep o’er thy bed, and ere thou art aware, 
Forth steals the tender leat, the wiry stem, 
The trembling bud, the flower that scents the air, 
And soon, to all, thy ripened fruitage tells 


The evil or the good that in thy nature dwells. 


Think’st thou to be concealed, thou little thought, 
That in the curtained chamber of the sou! 
Dost wrap thyself so close, and dream to do 
A secret work? Look to the hues that roll 
O’er the changed brow—the moving lip behold, 
Linking thee unto speech—the feet that run 
Upon thy errands, and the deeds that stamp 
Thy lineage plain before the noonday sun; 
Look to the pen that writes thy history down 
In those tremendous books that ne’er unclose 
Until the Day of Doom, and blush to see 
How vain thy trust in darkness to repose 
Where all things tend to judgment. So beware, 
Oh, erring human heart! what thoughts thou lodgest 
there. 


} 





THE GERMAN GELLERT. 
BY REV. E. H. GILLETTE. 

Tae name of Gellert occupies an honorable 
place among the German poets. His unble- 
mished character and pure life entitle him to our 
respect as a man, and the originality of his ge- 
nius gives him a position far above the medio- 
cre and imitative class of authors. His poems 
are at once pleasing and instructive, often com- 
bining the keenest wit and the most playful 
fancy with the purest strains of morality and of 
religion. Every page of his writings shows the 
careful observer, thy sound moralist, and the true 
philosopher. 

Christian Furchtegott Gellert was born in 
Hainichen, a small city not far from Freyberg, 
the capital of the Erzgebirge, in Upper Saxony, 
on the 4th of July, 1715. His father, a most 
worthy, pure-minded, and pious man was settled 
in that place as clergyman for more than halfa 
century. His mother was of a kindred spirit to 
her husband, and they educated a large family of 
thirteen children to habits of virtue and religion. 
Several of these became distinguished men, and 
In glancing 
over the names of the family, we seem to have fall- 
en upon a Puritan nomenclature. Live-right, Ho- 
nor-God, and Christian Fear-God, the name of our 
poet, the fifth son of the family, remind us of the 
genealogies of the days of Cromwell. The child- 
ren were all educated to habits of useful industry. 
The necessities of the family required it, and the 


rose to posts of eminence and honor. 


poet earned, even in his childish years, a consider- 
able sun by the copying or preparation of public 
documents. At this early age he gave evidence of 
his peculiar taste and genius. A poem which he 
presented to his father on the occasion of his birth- 
day betrays the same spirit which, in his after pro- 
duetions, so pleasantly combined a genial humor 
with the sentiments of piety and virtue. The 
quaint, old-fashioned parsonage was supported 
by fifteen pillars, and as this was at that time the 
exact number of the children living, Gellert in- 
geniously availed himself of the suggestion which 
represented these, too, as pillars of the genealo- 
gical mansion. 

At the age of fourteen, Gellert was sent to the 
Academy at Meissen, some twenty miles: from 
home, to pursue his etudies, Pedantry and a 
severe discipline enforced upon the young scholar 
the pursuit of the Greek and Latin languages, 
to the total neglect of his own native tongue. 
German literature was as little regarded as 
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the war-songs of the Iurons, 
searcely be said to have a living existence. The 
poets of that day were Gunther and Neukirch, 
names now almost forgotten. They furnished 
the only accessible model by which Gellert could 
form his poetic taste. The traces of their bane- 

il rather than improving influence are visible 
in some even of hislater works. Even the study 
of the ancient classics, to which he afterwards 
devoted himself, did not altogether purify the 
tuste which they had corrupted. 

At the school of Mei 
Gartner, 
whose satirical genius has immortalized his name. 

At the age 


the university at Leipsic 


en, he formed an ac- 


laintance with and with Rabevuer, 


of nineteen he went with them to 


His 


were Hebenstreit, Clausing, Gottsched, the poet, 


teachers here 


and the excellent Mosheim, the father of modern 
mal pit eloquence in Germany. The last became 


1 favorite with Gellert, and contributed in no 
nall degree to excite the enthusiasm and shape 
se aims of the poet. 

After four years at the University, Gellert 
house. It had been 


the cherished wish of the parents that their 


returned to his father’s 
aon should become a preac her, and for this he 
He 


blingly to make his firat appearance in the 


iad been educated. now ventured trem- 
pulpit which his father had so long occupied. 
All around him, curious to observe and criticise, 
sat the friends and comp inions of his childhood. 
{, was aterrible ordeal for a sensitive mind to 
pass through, and to add to its severity, his father 
serupulously insisted that he should take no 


notes with him into the pulpit. Searcely were 


the introductory exercises complete, and Gellert 


had risen to commence his Giscourse, when his 
and he found him- 
The impres- 
80 sensitive 
ter pulpit 
him with such a sense of 


that 


memory entire ly forsook him, 


If unable to utte1 another word. 


ion of this first failure upon a mind 


s his own, followed him in every after 
‘ffort, and persecuted 
hus in fitness for t] e ealling, he detern it a 
to relinquish it, as one for which he had no vo- 
eation. 

jt was not lon r be fore, on the oceasion of a 
university at Leipsi 
endeared to him by 30 


Ile supported himself 


going to th 
to the Ecehe 
many pleasant mem ries. 


by teaching, while his chief pursuit was the read- 


x of the ancient classics, His friend Ebert as- 


sisted him in the study of the English, and to 


] reading of French literature he devoted him- 


was just at this period that 


as pastime. It 


there was gathered at Leipsic a circle of young 


In fact it could || men, afterwards of eminence in German litera 


ture, with whom Gellert became an intimate 


associate. Geisecke, Zacharia, Gartner, Klop- 
stock, Rabener, Ebert, Elias and Adolph Schlegel, 
Andrew Cramer, Arnold Schmidt, and others, 
were numbered among hisfriends. Among these 
genial spirits arose a school of critical taste, 
whoze influence upon German literature was of 
a marked kind, and which numbered among its 
members some of the most distinguished names 
among the poets and prose writers of the century. 

Gellert’s ambition was to fit himself for a po- 
sition of useful eminence as a teacher. and obtain 
an appointment that would relieve him from the 
He 
With feeble health 


he prosecuted the object with untiring diligence 


necessity of private tuition foy a livelihood. 


made no secret of hia aims, 


He gave pr 


rica], and 


le ctions on scientific, literary, histo 


rhetorical subjects. His ability, taste, 
and careful preparation secured approbation and 
an increasing audience, His leisure hours were 


devoted to the recreations of friendship. 

It was while thus engaged, from 1740 to 1750, 
that his fables appeared. In a literary aspect@the 
time was dark and unpromising. Their recep 
tion, however, was enthusiastie. 
the 


They beeame 


book of the n@tion. The genius of Gellert 
had opened him a way to the hearts and affee- 


tions of his countrymen of every class, He was 


loved. 


vy crat u le 


not merely admired but Innumerable 
testimonials of live] poured in uj yn 


him. On one cold winter’s day, a peasant came 


bringing him a huge team load of split firewood 
which he dumped before his door, saying, as he 
} 


who has made us so happy 


in our own warm room by his fable 4 may now 


did it, ‘the poor poet 


keep warm in his own.” 


Gellert publi hed several other work 3, drama a 


, Beparate treal al lectures, &e 


izes, academie " 


ich are to be found in the collection ef his 


works, Dut it was only his ‘Spiritual Songs” 


which added any thing to the popular reputation 
1 now acquired, These appeared in 


which he ha 


wt athe. 
They were received, like his fables, 
Thousands 


and honor of God in the sor gs composed 


with 


enthusiasm. 


sung to the 


They were adopted largely by the 
churches throughout the Jand as their hymns for 


public worship. Few lyrie poets have so well 


succeeded in expressing the religious feeling of 


the mass as Geller lis songs glow with the 


warmth of an elevated devotion. Some are cha- 


racterized by a grand and lofty spirit. There are 


none which do not bear the seal of purity, virtue, 


férvor. 


religion, and inspiring 
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It is, however, by his fables that Gellert is 


best known. They have been translated into 


several modern languages, and have earned 


abroad for their author the reputation at once 


of Poet and Philosopher, Many of them are 
of such equal merit that it is difficult to say 
which are to be preferred, 


taken almost at random from his works. 


We give several 
The 
fable is usually ingenious, and the moral always 


} 
excellent. 


imp when 
Who did 
} hi 


Amone t 


tstutter w 


perfect 


ler grew while 


no sooner 


hitrom our youthta 
» wise man has a thaukiess | 
10 ShOoW US 100 trives in va 


‘than we 


than gold His Mars to view, 


Sa connoisseur Whose truc 


ild trust, 


Form of 
His friet 
‘The work betrays too mue 
In vain the art 

The matter o 

ilis friend on reaso 


Which vet the 


Tis Mars himself, alive throughout, 
The art, the finish, none ci 
Tis in the he!met, in 
Tis in the whole cont 

The artist, shamed by such bold praise, 
Turned on his friend a sorry guze 

Now,” said he, *‘ I’m convinced your fear 
Was just—your critique I revere 


ecarce was Lie ung 100! out or s 


guy, 


The scu ptor broke his cod outright. 


S AND THE TRAVELLER. 


A travelier prayed the God of gods, 


Ami 1¢ Whirlwinds and the floods, 


, Leus Wil nol hear, 


fram le § 
man pain 
sun had shone, 


r moan, 


the rain 


In the following fable the atheist’s theory of 


the origin of the universe is finely exposed: 


TEMPLE 


H 


That searc! 
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Is there some one that reared its frame, 

And left no vestige of his name ? 

Is so, I surely cannot see, 

Who this unknown some one can be.”’ 
An aged spider listening heard, 

And promptly answered in a word, 
‘Art built this temple. Thy blear eye, 

May in it nought of skill descry. 

Sut law and system in each part, 

Betray most clear the hand of art.’’ 
At this Sir Fly laughed Joud in scorn, 


**Art? what is’t?’’ said he, ‘‘ 1’ll be sworn 


None knows. [think and think again, 
Yet find my efforts all are vain. 
What is it then? How came it here? 
’Tis all a fable ; that is clear. 
I scorn the fiction ; but of me, 
Learn how this structure came to be. 
Once on a time a host of stones 
Met here, and like the jointed bones, 
Fitted themselves each to the other, 
And found each one its destined brother. 
Froni these sprang this huge hollow stone, 
Composed of all, all blent in one, 
What speculation can refine, 
A theory more just than mine ?’’ 
Such theory we pardon in a fly ; 
Brt mighty thinkers live, who yet deny, 
Aught other origin of earth but chance 
And accident for Deity advance. 
They live at random rather far than own 
A God exalted on the eternal throne. 
We might forgive these errors of their schools, 


Could we—as We cannot—admit them fools. 


We had marked several other fables for inser- 
tion, but limited space forbids further extracts. 

It only remains to speak of Gellert as a man, 
The failure 


of his health withered many of his eherished 


and of the closing years of his life. 


hopes, and in the very prime of manhood made 


him shrink from accepting the honors which 


were within his reach and which were freely 


offered him, All vied in their respect fora poet 


, 
whore humanity and virtues they admired, and 
1 


] t ored. 


whose genius they almos 


7 
ad 


He was the 
friend of all. His pupils revered him as a father, 
while they loved him as a brother. i 
appropriated a yearly sum for his supp: 


court of Saxony ap 01 ited him professor extra- 


] 
oruinary of philosophy. Prince Henry sent him 
as a present the favorite horse which he rode in 
the battle of Freiberg, with the direction to ac- 
cept the gift, and use it in riding for his health. 
Frederick the second 


and called him “the most sensible ef the German 


invited him to his table, 
philosophers.”’ Al Germany took interest in 
his welfare. His failing health excited universal 
anxiety. Many were his pupils, but the youth 
of the German nation had learned his songs and 
loved their author. Even Goethe becomes al- 


most enthusiastic when he speaks of his old 





= 





teacher. ‘The respect and love with which 
Gellert was regarded by all young people, was 
very remarkable. Soon after my arrival at 
Leipsic, I called upon him, and was received in 
the most kindly manner, Of medium size, not 
slender, but well proportioned, with soft and 
even mournful eyes, and exceedingly fair fore- 
head, a somewhat Roman nose, a fine mouth, a 
face pleasantly oval; all composed an exterior 
that interested and won the beholder. ” 

The last fifteen years of his life were to Gel- 
lart a protracted period of suffering. He was 
supported through the whole only by a faith 
purified and strengthened in its own trials. 
Sometimes he almost yielded to a desponding 
gloom, His days wore on anxious, heavy, and 
troubled, while his nights, if not sleepless, were 
a chain of terrible dreams, But his devotion 
rose above them all], and drew him nearer to 
God. To the 
love and beneficence. 


last he continued his works of 
His sleepless nights were 
often spent in answering letters from persons 
whom he had never known, asking his advice. 
Gellert tried the baths of Carlsbad and 
Lauchstadt, but found no relief. The most skil- 
ful medical aid was vain. When his danger was 
announced, the report of it spread with almost 
electric speed through the land. The Prince 
sent his own physician express from Dresden to 
attend him. 
fore he died he took leave of his friends, bestow- 


It was all in vain, Four days be- 


ing upon them his parting blessing. Then rose 
upon his bed of suffering, bared his gray head, 
and prayed with such fervor of spirit, such a 
vlow of devotion, with heavenward look so 
calm and happy, that his friends seemed to be 
With the 13th of 


December, 1769, his earthly career closed. 


gazing upon a dying apostle. 


The 


hand of friendship and respect reared a tasteful 


All Germany mourned his departure. 


alabaster monument over his grave, and pilgrims 
visited it from afar as a holy shrine. 

* And humanity shall honor him’’—says one 
who had learned his character and knew his life 
—“ while religion and virtue are prized among 


, 


men: and that shall be for ever.’ 
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In the town of Marienburg lived a Lutheran 
minister by the name of Skovronski, who was 
remarkable for his piety, benevolence, and un- 
wearied efforts in doing good. On returning to 
his humble dwelling one evening, his attention 
was attracted by the cries of a child. His horse 
showed an unwillingness to proceed; he dis- 
mounted, and at a short distance on the snow he 
discovered the object of distress. There lay a 
half-frozen child. Wrapping it in his cloak, he 
remounted his horse, and in a short time was at 
the parsonage. 

That child wasa beautiful little girl, not a year 
old. 


It was at once adopted by the pastor, and 


placed in the care of his faithful servant, an old | 


lady, who had long resided in the family. She 


was named Catharine, from the circumstance that | 


she was found on St. Catherine’s day, the twen- 
ty-fifth of November. She 


great care and tenderness, and treated by the | 


family as an only child. Her beauty, docility, 


and sweet temper attracted the attention of all | 


who saw her. A more lovely little creature 
could hardly be imagined. 


As she grew up, she interested herself in the | 
management of the household affairs, and was | 
The | 


venerable Skovronski was growing old, and, un- | 


always ready to assist as occasion required. 


der his excessive labors for the good of his flock, 
his naturally robust constitution was evidently 
giving way. This deeply affected Catherine, for 
she loved the good old man as her best earthly 


friend. She respected him as a parent; but she 


could never forget that it was he who saved her | 
life. When he became ill, she would do all for | 


him in her power, and often cheered his lonely 


hours by singing some beautiful hymns. She 


would often say, ‘‘ My dear father, what can I do | 


for youf Can I not render you some assistance? 


Can I do too much for one who saved my life?” | 
On the twentieth of August, 1702, Marienberg | 


was taken by the Russians, and many of its in- 


habitants slain, It wasasad day. Many heart- 
rending scenes were witnessed. 


this time was thirteen years of age, and at the 


time of the battle was visiting the sister of Sko- 


She heard the can- 
This 


part of our story must be described by another. 


vronski, a few miles distant. 
non, but did not understand the cause. 


Though a slight thread of fiction may be seen in 
the description, it will give a life-like air to the 
facts presented, 


A horse suddenly stopped at the door of the 1] 


| rushing into the apartment. 
| with difficulty to bring this letter from your 
| brother, (addressing the pastor’s sister,) who has 





Marienberg. 





was nursed with | 


Catherine at 


cottage, and a young man hastily dismounted. 
‘The Russians are at Marienberg!” exclaimed he, 
“T have escaped 


| given this horse for my use.” 


“Do tell me what has occurred at Marien- 


| berg,” said Catherine. 


““Why, do you not hear the cannon? Gene- 


| ral Scheremetief, with the army, is bombarding 


Oh, it is a cruel sight to behold!” 
“My father, my benefactor!” cried Catherine, 
sobbing. 
Such was her anxiety to see her best earthly 


friend, that she immediately started for Marien- 
' berg; but on reaching the town she was met by 


one of the guard, with, “ Where are you going?” 
“What is that to you?” replied the young girl. 
“T am in haste, and pray you let me pass.” 


‘You, of course, are not aware, then, that the 


| town is in the hands of the Russians,’ said the 


man. 

“Well, what then?” interrupted Catherine. 

“That all the inhabitants are prisoners; and 
if you pursue your route, you will also be taken 
prisoner yourself.” 

“Thank you for your advice, but my father 
and benefactor is in town, and I am determined 
to share his fate, whatever it may be.” 

“ Go, then, and God preserve you!” answered 
the man, 

She had not proceeded far before an officer de- 
manded her name. 

“ Catherine,” she quickly replied; ‘‘I am the 
adopted child of the pastor Skovronski.”’ 


’ 


5) 


“Thou art a Livonian,” replied the officer. 
‘Livonia belongs now to our Czar, Peter I. of 
Ruseia; you are therefore a prisoner.” 

“Touch me not,’’ said Catherine, her beautiful 
dark eyes flashing. “I returned to Marienberg to 
find my adopted father, Conduct me, then, to 
him—in his house—in a dungeou—no matter 
where—so that I may find him.” 

As the officer did not seem disposed to comply 
with her request, she inquired, “ Who is your 
General ?”’ 

“ Gen. Scheremetief,” 

“TI wish, then, to speak to the General.”’ 


was the reply. 


In a few moments, as the Cossack officer was 
inquiring where the General could be found, an 
old woman, perceiving her, uttered a cry of de- 
“Oh, my dear child, you will see your 
He died on the battle-field 
by a Russian bullet, while in the act of binding 
He is dead— 


spair. 


protector no more! 


up the wounds of a poor soldier. 
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my poor master!’’ This old lady was the ser- | 


vant of Skovronski. 


Catherine turned pale at this sad intelligence, 
and inquired, “ Have you, then, left him there 
without help?” 

The officer bade her follow him, and he soon 
introduced her into the General’s tent. She 
threw herself at Scheremetief’s feet, and with 
her uplifted hands, exclaimed, “A grace, Gene- 
ral! for pity’s sake, a grace!” 

“What does the child want!’ inquired the 
General of the officer. 

“She wishes to speak to you.”’ 

“It is true,’’ replied Catherine, ‘I have learn- 
ed that my father and protector is among the 
dead, Dear PastorSkovronski! The favor I ask 
is, to be allowed to seek for his body, that it may 
be properly buried.” 

The tone of her voice was so peculiar, and her 
eountenance so commanding, yet so ingenuous, 
that the General was moved at the sight of her 
youth and courage, and said, “‘ The camp is situ- 
ated outside of the walls; if I grant your re- 
quest, what guarantee shall I have that you will 
not try to escape?’ 

“My word!” replied Catherine, innocently. 

““Go, then,” said the General; “ but remem- 
ber your promise to return, for you belong to 
me.” 

On leaving the tent, she soon met the pastor’s 


“Come,” 


old servant. ’ said she, taking her hand, 
“show me the place where you saw him fall.” 
The night was dark, and it was with difficulty 
they could see their way. 
a field covered with the bodies of the slain, while 
the cries that arose told that many were still alive. 
It was dark. 


and how could she distinguish her benefactor? 


It was, indeed, a scene of horror. 


Soon a soldier appeared with a lantern, which 
he kindly offered her, but advising her to dis- 
continue her search till morning. This she at 
once declined. 

‘ But,” said the brave soldier, ‘fyou are not 
formed to be a slave, though a General may be 
your master, You are now beyond the camp; 


no person can see you. Fly! If you want mo- 
ney, here it is.” 

“ Fly! when I have given my word not to do 
so #” 

“The word of a girl without name, without 
birth, is of little consequence. 
fly. 


Catherine remained unmoved, and resolved to 


I conjure you to 
* 


fulfil her promise. The search for the pastor was 


continued, and in a few moments he was found, 


They soon came upon” 


nearly senseless and quite speechless, After seve- 
ral attempts he faintly whispered, “ Where am 
If” 

“With your friends,” replied Catherine— 
‘‘ with your little Catherine.” 

A little cordial being administered, he revived 
and was soon carried home on a litter. His 
wounds were dressed, and all possible assistance 
rendered to the wounded pastor. Catherine was 
overjoyed to see her dearest friend so comfort- 
able, 

The old man had learned that his dear child 
was a prisoner, and this grieved him much. 

“Tt isall right,” said Catherine. “If I had not 
been taken a prisoner, I should not have been car- 
ried before the General, and would have missed 
seeing your servant, who told me of your death ; 
and, had [ not seen her, I should never have 
thought of seeking for you on the battle-field.” 

“Now,” said Catherine, “ my dear benefactor, 


bless me, your poor child, for I must leave you.” 


“Go, my child, go,” said the old man in a 
solemn voice; “do your duty and God will bless 
you.” 

Catherine kissed the lips of the old man, and 
exclaimed, “Adieu, my father! adieu!” and left 
the house, 

As she entered the tent of the General, she met 
the young soldier who presented her with the 
lantern in the battle-field, and who now kindly 
presented her to the General. 

“What! have you returned?” said the Gene- 
ral on seeing her. “I feared that I should not 
see you again,” 

**T gave you my word,’ was her brief reply. 

“What shall I do with her?” inquired the 
General, addressing himself to the soldier. 

“Make her my wife—the wife of a soldier! 
She is born for it! Well, what say you, my 
child?” added he, turning to Catherine, who 
seemed quite bewildered. 

“T say, replied she, hesitating, “ my choice is 
not difficult; I would rather be the wife of a sol- 
dier than the slave of a General.” 

“Bravo! Catherine! from this moment you 
belong to me.” 

The soldier arose, and beckoning to Catherine 
to follow him, he left the tent. 


who I am, Catherine ?”’ 


“Do you know 
said he, as they walked 
together away. 

“No; 


band.” 


but you said you wished to be my hus- 


“True; but de you know my rank in the 
army 4” 


“Tt matters not,” said Catherine; you cannot 
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suppose I am proud—a child without family, || 


without name,”’ 


“* You are content, then, to link your destiny 
with mine?” taking her by the hand. 

“Yes,” 
cause you have been kind to me, poor child that 
I am.” 

The soldier stopped before a tent more eleva- 
ted than the rest. ‘‘ This is the tent of the Czar,” 
It is right 
that I should ask his permission to marry you.” 

Catherine had waited but a few minutes, 


said he; ‘‘ remain where you are, 


when a young officer, advancing, said, ‘The 
Czar wishes to see you.” 

On entering the tent, she saw a large number 
of officers, in the centre of whom she immediate- 
ly recognized the young soldier, her companion. 
“Where is the Czar#’’ inquired Catherine of the 
officer. 

‘* There,” said he, pointing to the soldier who 
was seated. 

“ There ¢ 

‘“*He is thy husband and the Czar likewise, 
“ low 


That is my husband |” 


Catherine,”’ said the Emperor of Russia. 
astonished you appear! Does the news grieve 


yout 


me #”’ 


Does my title prevent you from loving 


“JT loved you as a soldier,” said ehe; “I will 
also love you asan Emperor. The Czar arose, 


and taking the hand of the young orphan, pre- 


replied Catherine; “I like you be- 


sented her to his officers as the future Empress of | 


Russia. 

Here closes the thread of fiction in our story. 
After their marriage, the Emperor placed her in 
a private dwelling in the city of Moscow, where 
she received every attention becoming her posi- 
She loved 


to do good and to make others happy around her. 


tion. She was lovely and beautiful. 
She was intelligent, cheerful, amiable, and bene- 
‘*No doubt Peter the Great saw that 
she was precisely the woman who could share his 
The 


obscurity of her birth was no obstacle to him; 


volent. 
enthusiasm, and sympathize in his plans. 


he had absolute power to raise her to the loftiest 
condition in his empire.” 

Though surrounded with the honors of royalty, 
she did not forget the pastor of Marienberg. 
She loved him still and did what she could to 
cheer his last hours. He never recovered from 
his wounds, and survived but a short time. 
end was peace, Catherine mourned over his de- 
parture, and sighed that one she had loved most 
of all on earth was now no more. 


She often accompanied the Emperor in his 





His || 


1} 


|| both??? “ Why bof together. 
journeys through his empire, and frequently at- |) you ’pears to be berry ’tickler dis mornin 


stantly. 


tended him in his military campaigns. In 1711, 
when Peter was at war with the Turks, by her 
extraordinary skill and superior judgment, she 
saved the life of the Emperor, and saved the 
army from being destroyed or taken prisoners. 
Peter caused the event to be commemorated by 
a display of magnificence unusual for him; and 
in the declaration he issued we find these words : 
‘“* She has been of the greatest assistance to us in 
all our dangers 
Pruth.”’ 

She was blessed with two children, one of 
The other— 


, and particularly in the battle of 


which—a son—died when a child. 
a daughter—became Empress of Russia. 

Ou the eighteenth of May, 1723, Peter the 
Great placed the crown, with great pomp, upon 
the head of Catherine. 
Catherine attended him con- 


His health was now ra- 
pidly declining. 
January 28, 1725, he breathed his last, 
being only in his forty-fourth year. 

Catherine sustained the title of Empress with 
great dignity, and was greatly beloved by her 
subjects. Her 


her husband about two years, and expire d May 


reign Was short. She survived 


rht. 


27, 1727, at the age of thirty-eig 
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MarriaGe.—The following are the opinions of 
two prominent Jadies upon the subject of mar- 
riage : 


It 


takes from her her own property, and makes her 


“ Marriage is to woman a state of slavery. 


submissive in all things te her husband.’’—Lucy 
Stone. 

“Marriage a state of slavery! Aye, but the 
bonds are silken and easily worn, Marriage is 
the sanctifier of love—an institution which ac- 
knowledges the right of woman to be protected, 
The offices 
What 
higher destiny beneath the skies than to instruct 
! What 


holier mission than to soothe the turbid torrents 


and the duty of man to protect her. 
of wife and mother are not those of slaves. 
the infant mind to thoughts of purity 
of man’s passions by a word—a look—a smile | 
It is to woman that this work is given. Woman, 
in her vocation, may cheer the tired spirit, may 
lend hope to the desponding, may whisper love 
-while man may toil, and traffic, 
Who 
Went- 


to the lonely 
aud fuss, and fret, and grow savage. 
would exchange places with him 1’ _ Willa 


worth, 


Very Particutar.—‘ Where is the hoe, Sam- 
bo!’ ‘“ Widde rake, massa.”’ 
the rake???’ “ Wid de hoe.” “ 


‘Well, where is 
But where are 


I golly, old massa, 
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Evitorial 


Ovr second and third engravings present in 
pleasant contrast two beautiful cottage designs. 
In this age of taste and comfort, we are pleased 
with the useful as well as the ornamental. We 
here subjoin a description of each. 

Italian Cottage.—The design of this cottage is 
simple yet expressive, and is of the modified 
Italian style ; a style which, with its broad, over- 
hanging, bracketed roof (sheltering thoroughly 
the walls fronr the weather) and pleasing piazzas, 
is peculiarly adapted to our northern climate; 
and while there is nothing difficult or expensive 
in the construction of the various details, its buld 


projecting roofs and bay-windows give character | 


It is intended to meet the re- 
quirements and exigencies of asmall family, and 


to the exterior. 


simple and inexpensive as it is, it contains more 
of the real essentials that a house should possess, 
than many that have cost double the sum. 
Drawing room, 15 by 20, with a large semi- 
octagonal bay-window, surrounded with a piaz- 
za, affording an agreeable accompaniment. At 
the end the greenhouse or conservatory is entered 
by means of a sliding sash-door; and to add to 
the effect produced, a fountain of pleasing pro- 
portions might, with great taste, be introduced. 
The dining room is 15 by 20, also provided with 
a bay-window, and contains a good closet. The 
bay-windows (the semi-octagonal being carried 
up in second floor) form very striking features 


in this design, and the result is not altogether | 


unpleasant. 

The basement contains a good sized kitchen, 
with its several adjuncts of pantry, closets, é&c., 
a cellar, laundry, and store-room, all sufficiently 


lighted; the kitchen being almost above ground, | 


owing to the surface on this side falling off suffi- 
ciently for the purpose. 


The second floor contains three bed-rooms, a 
, 


bath-room, water-closet, and several closets, those | 


indispensable attachments to everycountry-house, 
In the attic we have two bed-rooms, large open 
attic, closets, and cistern . 

All the rooms are quite large, adequately ven- 
tilated, and showing a very convenient and com- 
pact arrangement; one where comfort and good 
effect are combined to a very considerable de- 
gree; no flimsy ornamentation or filigree work 
enters in the slightest degree into this composi- 


Miscellang. 


tion. All is plain, simple, and expressive, as a 
cottage should be. 


Circular House.—This circular house, in many 


| respects quite original in its plan, has recently 


been erected by Enoch Robinson, Esq., at Spring 
Hill, Somerville, Mass, No timber has been used 
in its construction. The walls are made of plank» 
sawed on a circle of forty feet, (the diameter of 


| the house,) and nailed together, one above the 


other, in regular courses, The windows are 
made of four large panes of glass, in a single sash, 


| which slides up into the wall, entirely out of the 


way. ‘The inside blinds are arranged in the same 
manner. 

The oval parlor is twenty-four feet long, by 
fifteen feet wide. The circular library, opposite, 


| is thirteen feet in diameter, leaving a fine front 


entry between these two curves. The kitchen 


| next the circular library, has a slate floor and 
| walls of varnished white-wood. 


Between the 
kitchen and the large dining-room is the chimney, 
and the kitchen and dining-room closets, 80 
arranged as to occupy very little room. 

On the second floor are seven chambers, two 
of themquite large, all opening into a pleasant 


| rotunda, thirteen feet in diameter, beneath the 


central sky-light. 





Wingfield Castle——Our fourth engraving is a 
view of Wingfield Castle, about six miles north- 
east of Eye, in Suffolk, England. 

This was the seat of an ancient family, who, 


| as it is supposed, took their name from the place. 
| It afterwards passed into the hands of that which 
| makes such a striking figure in the page of Eng- 


| good Duke Humphrey of Gloucester. 


lish history. In the collegiate church was buried, 
in 1450, 
‘The Duke of Suffolk, William de la Pole,”’ 

to whom, in conjunction with Beaufort, Cardinal 
of Winchester, was attributed the murder of the 
Shaks- 
peare, in his Second Part of Henry the Sixth, 
not only describes Suffolk and Beaufort 


‘* As guilty of Duke Humphrey’s timeless death ,’’ 


| but paints in vivid colors the shocking end of 


both these noblemen, and particularly the ter- 
rors of a guilty conscience in the ease of Beau- 
fort, who 


‘* Dies and makes no sign.’’ 
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Close upon this horrid deed followed Suffolk’s 
tragical and untimely fate. Having been accused 
of high treason, and, that charge failing, of 


divers misdemeanors, the public hatred pressing | 
heavily upon him, he was sentenced by King | 


Henry the Sixth to five years’ banishment. Hav- 
iag, in consequence, quitted his castle at Wing- 
field and embarked at Ipswich, intending to sail 
for France, he was intercepted in his passage by 
a hired captain of a vessel, seized in Dover roada, 
and beheaded “‘on the long-boat’s side.” His 


head and body, being thrown into the sea, were | 


cast upon the sands, where they were found, and 
brought to Wingfield for interment. His duch- 
eas was Alice, daughter and heiress of the poet 
Geoffrey Chaucer. 

The castle, represented in the engraving, was 
thus distinguished for noble, but, doubtless, often 
turbulent inmates. It stands low, without any 


earthworks for its defence, The south front, 


iH 
With 
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which is the principal entrance, is still entire, 
and the west side isa farm-house. The arms of 
De la Pole, with those of Wingfield, cut in stone, 
remain on each side of the gateway. 


“Gems BY THE Way-Sipz,” is the name of an 
| admirable work which well sustains its title. The 
| short and pithy articles by different authors, 
| choice fragments of thought, rich anecdotes, and 
| thrilling stories are the “sparkling gems” which 
It contains a vast amount 





compose this work. 
of valuable and useful knowledge, and is worthy 
of a place in the select library or on the centre 
table of the parlor. It is published by R. T. 
Young, 140 Fulton Street. 
we inserted, by permission of the publisher, the 
picture of the Sea of Galileo. It is with great 
pleasure that we now present to our readers four 
more of the beautiful engravings from this work 
with the accompanying sketch of each: 


In our July number 





“-" 





Galileo's Tower. 


Gattieo, the noted philosopher, nathematician, 
and astronomer, was the son of a Florentine no- 
bleman, and born either at Pisa or at Florence 
in 1564. The earliest subjects of his studies were 
poetry, music, and drawing; 
led him to the cultivation of sublime sciences, 


but his genius soon 


Conceiving an unconquerable dislike to the 


From Dix’s “ Madetre’’ 


medical profession, he quitted it for the study of 
the mathematics, in which he made rapid pro- 
gress. In 1609, having heard that Jansen, a 
Dutchman, had invented a glass by means of 
which distant objects appear near, he, by his 
own etudy, discovered the construction of the 
instrument, and the next day made such an in- 
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strument, by which he established his claim to || able light on the true theory of the solar system. 


being the second inventor of the telescope, Farther on is the house in which he was im- 


He died in 1642, in his seventy-eighth year. || prisoned by the tribunal of the Inquisition, on 
On a hill near Florence may still be seen, sur- |, account of the new truths concerning astrono- 
mounting a farm-house, the ivy-covered tower || mical science which he unfolded, and from which 
from which he made those observations on the |) he was only liberated to insist, in opposition to 
planetary bodies, and drew those deductions || the bigotry and superstition of the age, that the 
from their motions which, though they sealed || world turned on its axis notwithstanding. 

his eyes in darkness, yet shed an inextinguish- 
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From Dix’s “ Madeira.” 


Gipratrar.—This celebrated fortreas is situated six months, great efforts were put forth by the 





on the western side of Mount Calpe, one of the Spanish assisted by the French, to regain it. On 
far-famed pillars of Hercules, which, springing || Sept. 12, 1786, the besieging army amounted ‘2 


abruptly from the sea, rears ite majestic head to to about 40,000 men. The Spanish queen seated 


the height of 1,439 feet above the waves that || herself on a rock in the rear, and declared she ; 
break upon its base. would never leave it until the Spanish flag : 
It waa fortified by Tarek, a Moorish General, || waved over Gibraltar. General Elliott informed 


in the eighth century, In 1462, it was recovered | her that he would relieve her from any inconve- 


from the Moors by the Spaniards, by whom it || bience that might fesult from her determination, 
was retained till 1704, when, being poorly de and accordingly hoisted the Spanish flag, with 
fended by 150 men, it was assailed and captured the British ensign above it, The efforts of the 
by the combined forces of the Datch and Eng besievers were in vain, and the fortress of Gib- 





lish, numbering about 2.000 strong, and assisted walter ie still the vsilliiieteen @ eo 
by @ Dumerous log 

In 1717 it was besieged by about 20,000 men 
for the space of six months; but a peace was bh UNCHA {u the rear of the city of Funchal, 
concluded, which led the siege, leaving St ee ee Pine Meee TRE Ore 
mec esa ions g above the rato parts f “Our | aly f the Mount Ln, LSUO feet 


from 1789 to 1 » for about three years and above the eity lt hes over a pavement shut 
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From Dix’s “ Madeira” 


n either hand by high stone walls, which “ee tinds br 


ye catching a view of the surrounding * hang the wall 


It is only when yeu look up that th 
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above your head. Near the church, however, a 
splendid view unfolds iteelf. Here the eye, long 
imprisoned, roams with delight over a landscape 
of surpassing magnificence, 

On the one side is the mountain, still rising 
thousands of feet above us, while on another, 
mile after mile of hill and valley stretches itself 
away, covered with houses and terragd vine- 
yards, with a background of round-topped 
mountains, resembling so many ant-hills, bear- 
ing marks of cultivation from their bases to their 
summits, Below lies Funchal, the capital of 
Madeira, nestling in the little bay around which 
it circles, with its white houses glistening in the 
sunbeams, and the sea, bounded only by the 
horizon, spread out beyond them, reposing in its 
quietness, and flashing heavenward the sun- 
light that streams downward upon its peaceful 
and placid waters; while on the left, the Pal- 
heiro Mountain raises its lofty summit, crested 
with a grove of forest trees, the only one that 
appears in the environs of Funchal. 

The Island of Madeira rises fur the most part 
abruptly from the Atlantic, and the interior 
forms a huge mountain mass, interspersed with 
numerous chasms and precipices, many of which 
are frightful and inaccessible. The island is libe- 








rally supplied with rivulets and cascades, which 
leap from rock to rock, through bushes of rose- 
mary, jessamine, laurel, and myrtle. Groves of 
chesnut and pine trees stretch along the deelivi- 
ties of the mountains; the Jarge leaves of the 
banana wave over the walls, and the splendid 
palm trees overtop the houses. Coffee trees 
form hedges and copses, while mimosas and a 
variety of the most gorgeous palms, rise in grace- 
ful stateliness, 

The capital is Funchal, on the south side of the 
island, containing some 25,000 inhabitants. The 
geological structure of the island is somewhat 
peculiar, and renders the formation of good roads 
extremely difficult, thus denying the privilege of 
riding to the numerous invalids who frequent 
the place. Bu@ this inconvenience is in some 
measure repaid by the romantic grandeur of the 
surrounding scenery. From some of the moun- 
tain heights the view is magnificent; and the 
stranger gazing upward at the snow-capped sum- 
mit of Pico Kuivo, and around upon the palm 
trees and orange groves that lie embosomed 
among the vine-clad hills, will find much to de- 
light his eye and elevate his heart from nature 


up to nature’s God, 





Hook Aotices. 


Gan-Epen ; oR, Picrures oF Cvaa.—$an-Eden signifies || 
‘Garden of Delight,’ and in applying this term to Cuba, 
the author intended to express the sum of those bright 
He 
has not written a history ; therefore he calls it Pictures of 
Cuba. 


memories which he brought away from the tropics. 


He has given a running sketch of the best things. 
He has here given us clearer notions of the sweet and sunny 
south than we have before seen in so small a compass ; 
and the reader will here find rich things to please as well 
as to instruct. John P. Jewett & Qe, 


Russ1a AND EnGuanp. By J. R, Morert.—A neat little 
work of about a hundred pages, written in concise, vigor- 
ous style. It contains more information, and presents 
more striking facts on the topics on which it treats, than any 
The author evi- 
dently understands his subject, and his facts seem to be 
perfeetly reliable, 


thing we have seen in so small a space. 


If a person wishes for materials for 
opinions on the final result of the present war, let him 
read this book, The adventures of Schamyl, and the ac- 
count of the Circassians generally, are particularly inte- 
resting. Riker, Thorne, & Co. 


MINISTERING CHILDREN.—A tale dedicated to childhood 
By the author of Sunday Afternoons in the Nursery, etc. 
It is a unique and beautiful story, designed to aid in the 
And right faithfully 

We all know that 
the tender sympathies of children tlow spontaneously - 
and happy is the idea of early calling forth and training 


important work of training children. 
has the author accomplished the task. 


|| timents are highly scriptural. 


| Church, 


those sympathies by personal intercourse with want and 
sorrow. Itis more blessed to give than to receive. The 
influence of the giver far exceeds that of the gift on the 
receiver of it. This is as true of children as of others. 
It is calling into exercise the best feelings of the heart; 
and children trained under such a system will understand 
the first principles of divine truth, and possess that happy 
trait which all so much admire—the true spirit of benevo 
lence. Riker, Thorne, & Co. 


THE CLOSET COMPANION ; OR, MANUAL OF PRayER—With 
an introduction by Rev. ALBERT Barnes.-A truly devo- 


| tional book, consisting of topics and brief forms of prayer. 


It is designed to aid Christians in their devotions, Ii is 
not intended to be used as a form, but an outline, contain- 
ing leading sentiments on various topics of prayer. 
style is uncommonly pure, simple, and chaste. 


The 
The sen- 
It is a work much needed, 
and well adapted to the times ; and it ought to have as 
wide a circulation as we hope wil! be its influence in the 
M. W. Dodd. 


ATONEMENT AND JUSTIFICATION. By Rev. ANDREW FULLER. 


| —The well-known reputation of the author is a sufficient 


recommendation of this work. It is intended to illustrate 
the leading Scripture doctrines of salvation, as presented 
in the writings of that distinguished divine, by the editor 


The volume will be found to pre- 


of his complete works 
Bean, in a vivid and forcible manner, the divine revelation 


| of mercy as given to us in the holy Scriptures. 
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Written by CHARLES JEFFERYS. ad Composed by STEPHEN GLOVER 
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here to give thee rest. 


My blest mission be from heaven, 
Thither let thy thoughts ascend ; 
Free thy heart from earthly leaven, 
Thou shalt know me as thy friend: 

Be thy prayers and adorations 
Made unto that bright abode; 
I will lead thy aspirations 
‘l'o the temple of thy God. 
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THE ESCURIAL. 


BY REV. W. H. BIDWELL. 


(See Engraving.) 


Tue Escurial is the most magnificent edifice in 
Spain. It is the largest in Europe. It has been 
calied the ninth wonder of the world. 

Upon the summit of the ridge, about sixteen 
miles from Madrid, you first descry its massive 
walls, appearing in lonely and solemn grandeur, 
still twelve miles distant. It reposes in colossal 
magnitude upon the elevated forefoot of the dark, 
sullen mountain sierra, which forms its imposing | 
background ; which rises like a vast towering 
semi-amphitheatre behind it. It sits there in | 
imperial grandeur upon its mountain throne, 
2,700 feet above the level of the sea. It was 
erected by Philip IL, renowned alike for his 
ambition, his bigotry, and his vices. This won- 
drous edifice is a combined Imperial palace, a 
magnificent monastery, and a royal mausoleum, 
the tomb of kings. In this respect, death owns 
no other palace on earth like it. Philip made 
it an imperial palace to gratify his ambition. 








He made it a monastery in honor of an old saint, || 


| 


San Lorenzo, who had been dead more than a | 
thousand years, because, panic-struck at the | 
battle of St. Quintin, Philip invoked the aid of 
the old saint on the day of conflict, August 10, | 
1557, it being just 1296 years to a day after San | 
Lorenzo had been put to death upon a gridiron | 
by Valentianus, August 10, 261. This battle | 
over the French was gained, not by the old dead | 
saint, or by the Spanish army alone, but by | 
8,000 English and other foreign troops under | 
Lord Pembroke, while Philip kneeled trembling | 
between two confessors, vowing convents, and | 
swearing, if once safe, never to conquer twice. | 
The victory was gained. Philip fulfilled hig | 
vow and built the Escurial He made it a | 
grand mausoleum, in accordance with a desire 
expressed in the last will of the Emperor Charles | 
V., that a sepulchre should be erected to contain | 
the bones of himself and the Empress, who were | 
the parents of Philip. Such is the origin of the | 
Escurial, which, in stupendous dimensions and | 
surpassing internal riches, has no equal. Count- | 
less millions were expended in its erection. The | 





| 
| 


treasures of Spain and her ancient colenies were 
lavished upon it. 

The first stone was laid April 23d, 1563. The 
edifice was finished September 13th, 1584, in 21 
years. The circumference of the Escurial is said 
to be 4,800 feet, or nearly three-quarters of a 
mile. To give some idea in a word of the Eseu- 
rial, which we are about to enter, and desire to 
describe, we will just say here that it has eight- 
een hundred and sixty rooms, twelve thousand 
windows and doors, eighty staircases, seventy- 
three fountains, eight organs, fifty-one bells, and 
forty-eight wine-cellars, as the record says. The 
great central dome, invested with eight lofty 
towers, perfectly symmetrical, and in exact cor- 


| respondence, impart to the whole fabric a solemn 


|| making the circuit of the dome. 





We went into them all in 
Each angle of 


and imposing aspect. 


the immense parallelogram is flanked with a 
tower, elevated a hundred and eighty feet from 
the ground. The central gate presents two 
styles of architecture. The lower part is adorned 
with eight Doric columns, The upper has four 
of the Ionic order. This colossal edifice is ap- 
proached on the eastern front, looking towards 
Madrid, by a large square, raised on arches like 
a terrace, and encircled by a Jofty balustrade. 
From this balustrade you look down upon ex- 
tensive gardens and luxuriant groves, artificial 
lakes and spouting fountains, which environ the 
Escurial. But enough, Let us pass into the 
interior. 

We entered, and began our wanderings through 
the labyrinthe of the vast building. We were 
fortunate in meeting two foreign ambassadors, 
who, with their ladies and friends, on the same 
errand as we, made up an agreeable party. Two 
venerable monks conducted the party, and made 
explanations of the historic scenes and objects in 
the numerous apartments and rooms of state 
through which we passed. Previous to the sup- 
pression of the monasteries in Spain, a large 
number of monks dwelt here in this magnificent 
monastery of the Escurial. A few only now 
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remain to take care of the building, The whole 
interior aspect imparted a deep impression of 
silent, lonely and deserted grandeur. 


The monks very naturally conducted the party | 


first through the monastic apartments, the chap- 
ter-rooms, the old church, the cloisters, the 
priory, refectories, and libraries. The church is 


129 feet in length, and richly adorned with | 


paintings, The refectory is spacious. 
feet in length, 33 in breadth, embellished with 
paintings and frescoes by the old masters. We 


It is 103 | 


next passed through the smaller cloister, whose | 
walls are covered with paintings. The ground | 


cloister is a square, formed by a double row of 
piazzas, one above the other, 93 feet in length on 
each of the four sides, The ascent to the upper 


cloister_is by a beautiful staircase, adorned with | 


fine fresco paintings, allegorical, and also repre- 
senting the battle of St. Quintin and the founda- | 
tion of the monastery. We went next to the | 


double cloister, built of granite. 


It rises to an | 


elevation of 52 feet, and is adorned with four | 
magnificent fronts, opening each side upon a | 


spacious court of 88 arches, 11 in each row, sup- 
ported by 96 columns of the Dorie and Ionic 
order, half-and-half. In the centre is an octa- 
gonal temple, 52 feet in height, and 26 in diame- 
ter, and terminates in a dome. Its interior is 
formed of beautiful jasper marble. 


butes of the four Evangelists, pouring water 
into beautiful vases. The library is rich in 
ancient treasures. Besides many rare and 
curious books, it has 4,300 manuseripte, of which 
567 are in 
1,820 in Latin, Castilian, and other languages, 
There are some ancient Bibles, and a copy of 


embellished. 


The sculp- | 
tured allegorical figures represent an angel, an | 
ox, an eagle, and a lion, as symbolical of attri- | 


| 


treek, 67 in Hebrew, 1,805 in Arabic, | 


literary treasures are deposited, is adorned with | 


fluted Dorie columns. The roof is covered with 
rich allegorical paintings. 
small temple, richly ornamented with filigree 
work in silver and gold, and gemmed with lapis 
lazuli, agates, diamonds, and other precious 
stones. The lavish expenditure of the most 


costly gems and jewels upon the rooms and fur- 


In the centre is a | 


niture of this monastic establishment, fills the 


eye with admiration and the mind with astonish- 
ment. As we surveyed these immense treasures, 
we could not but reflect—and the idea almost 
haunted our brain—whata magnificent common- 
school fund the vast sums expended in this 
building would have made to educate the child- 


|| moil of life, 
|| masters of a hemisphere, 


| 





| ren and weil of Spain for the last three hun- 

dred years, and for long years to come. It is 
| the most wasteful expenditure of enormous 
wealth we have ever seen, to gratify the pride 
and foolish vanity of a miserable and unhappy 
monarch, in this out-of-the-way place! But he 
has gone long ago to his dread account. 

We went next down to the tomb of the kings. 
We were anxious to see it. It is doubtless the 
most magnificent sepulchre in the world. It is 
difficult to conceive any thing more gorgeous 
than this royal and imperial mausoleum. The 
descent is by a deep staircase underneath the 
great altar. The walls of the staircase are en- 
tirely of blood jasper of the utmost beauty and 
polish. The mausoleum itself is circular. You 
descend 59 steps of the staircase, thus encrusted 
and walled with these beautiful marbles, to a 
landing-place in the form of a rotunda, Resume 
your descent a few steps, and you come to a 
beautiful front formed by ten columns of the 
Dorie order, of which the bases, the capitals, the 
medallions are of gilded bronze of exquisite 
workmanship. Deseend 34 steps farther along 
the staircase and walls of the richest jasper 
marble, to the entrance of the common sepulchre 
of the royal family of Spain. In this splendid 
but gloomy mansion are 59 urns, in which repose 
the remains of members of the royal family. 
This leads to the imperial mausoleum. It is of 
an octagonal form, 31 feet in diameter, and 33 
feet in height. It is completely encased with 
| the most beautiful marbles of red jasper and 
various other colors, and decorated with gilt 
bronze. The door opens on one of the octangles, 
and the splendid altar of the mausoleum is in the 
octangle directly opposite. The other six octan- 





| gles are separated by sixteen double pilasters of 
the Four Evangelists, 700 years old, beautifully | 
The apartment in which these | 


the Corinthian order. Twenty-four urns, or 
coffina, are arranged in the intervening intervals 
or recesses, four in each octangle, one above 
another. A large bronze lamp, encircled by 24 
chandeliers, is suspended from the centre, in 
which a light is always kept burning. Here, in 
this magnificent mausoleum, our party were 
assembled, and stood for some time in silent and 
speechless astonishment. We have not seen its 
like, nor ever expect to. We looked around 
upon the coffins of eight kings and eight queens 
of Spain. Here they sleep. Here they repose 
| in this noieeless mausoleum, free from the tur- 
Here are they who were once the 
A little dust in those 
gorgeous coffin-urns is all that remains of the 
mighty kings whose deeds fill volumes. We 
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looked upon the silent coffin of the mighty Em- 


' 


to the eye of the spectator. We were curious to 


peror Charles V., who for near a quarter of a || know why, and inquired the reason for such an 


century kept the world in a flame, and left it for 
a cloister; upon the coffin of Philip, for whose 
ambition and crimes the world was too narrow. 
This imperial mausoleum is suggestive of the 
folly of human ambition, and the emptiness of 
worldly grandeur. Wecoveted not the name or 
renown of one of those proud and haughty mon- 
archs of the olden time. We had a thousand 
times rather be a humble missionary or colpor- 
teur, than either of them, A few questions were 
asked by our party in a low voice, to identify 
the various coffins by which we were surrounded, 
and upon which we could lay our hands as we 
walked round. The rich covering of these coffins 
is faded, but gives little ocular proof of decay, 
though some of them have stood here nearly 
three hundred years. 

It will aid our description to say that the 
ground-plot of the Escurial is in the form of a 
gridiron, in honor of the old saint, San Lorenzo, 
who suffered martyrdom upon such an instru- 
ment of torture. The interior is divided into 
courts or squares, representing the intersections 
of the bars of a gridiron. The handle forms the 
palace. Four lofty towers at the angles repre- 
sent the feet. There are sixteen of these courts 
or squares in the interior of the vast edifice, 
upon which the windows of the numerous apart- 


ments look down, many of which are surrounded | 


by spacious corridors, columns and arches. 

On leaving the imperial mausoleum, the mag- 
nificent tomb of the Spanish kings, the old monks 
conducted our party to the royal library. Over 
the entrance is a solemn notice of excommunica- 
tion by the Pope, of all who should steal any of 
the books. The great library apartment is 194 
feet in length, 32 feet wide, 36 feet high, and 
arched lengthwise. 
The book-cases are beautifully designed and exe- 
cuted in the Doric order, The library formerly 
contained 30,000 printed volumes, and over 
4,000 volumes in manuscript. The French stole 
some of them, regardless of the Pope's excommu- 
nication, There are ample tables of marble and 
porphyry, for the use of the readers. The lofty 
ceilings are painted in gorgeous fresco, in sub- 
jects analogous to a library, and a personification 
of the liberal sciences. The ancient sages, So- 
crates, Cicero, Demosthenes, and others, are re- 
presented as surrounded with attentive listeners. 
This imperial library is composed of choice books 
of great value, splendidly bound. We noticed 


that all the booke presented their edges or fronts | 


The floor is of fine marble. | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





anomaly among books. The explanation and 
novel answer which we received on the epot was 
thie: The haughty monarchs of Spain, Charles V. 
and Philip, his son, would allow no living beings, 
and not even the books in their library, to turn 
their backs upon them. 

Among the remarkable portraits in the library 
are those of the Emperor Charles V. and Philip 
II., his son, the founder of the Escurial. Their 
painted life-like physiognomy is wonderfully 
characteristic. They face each other from op- 
posite walls. In the expressive face of Charles, 
you see the full index of his whole historic ca- 
reer. We never before saw in a single portrait 
the whole character, biography, temper, history, 
bigotry, miserable life and dreadful death of man 
or monarch, such as is expressed in the painted 
likeness and features of Philip II. It is full of 
identity and individuality. You see him here in 
his old age, with his wan, dejected look, marked 
with melancholy and guilty wretchedness, and 
his bigot, gray eyes, cold and repulsive as glo- 
bules of ice. We had just come up from the tomb 
of the kings, and from looking at the coffin of 
this miserable monarch, and the impression was 
half as if the suspicious and scared bigot had 
burst his coffin lid and come up from his grave, 
and was just ready to walk out of his picture- 
frame in the library into the midst of us, and 
demand what business so many heretics had here. 


| We kept an eye upon that strange portrait and 


picture-frame. 

The party was next conducted into the imperial 
church or chapel. The interior of the church is 
in the form of a Greek cross, with a lofty dome 
in the centre. Its dimensions are immense, as 
forming part of the greater edifice. It is 320 feet 
in length, 280 in width, and $20 high to the top 
ofthe cupola. The grandeur of its proportions, 


| and the perfection of its Doric architecture, strike 





the mind with awe and admiration. 
naves, forty-eight altars, and four organs of great 
power and sweetness of tone. We revisited the 
church in the evening, to listen to their celestial 
music, as it rolled along the lofty arches and 
dome, The altars are richly adorned with price- 
less paintings. The retablo of the high altar is 
superb, and is ascended by a flight of seventeen 
red jasper marble steps, over 100 feet long. The 
screen is 98 feet high, and 43 feet in width, and 
employed the Milan artist seven years to com- 7 
plete it. The dividing columns are of red jasper 
of great. beauty, with bronze gilt bases and capi-* 


It has three 
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tals. 
called, communicates with the other portions of 


This lofty fagade, or campania, as it is here 


the church by a double gallery, one over another, 
86 feet in length, adorned with Ionic columna 
Above and between these, and resting on pilas- 
ters, are six colossal statues of the Kings of 
Israel, of white marble, inlaid in black, 18 feet 
Eight of the 
compartments of the vaulted roof are painted in 
The most 


high, of imposing, giant aspect. 


gorgeous fresco, of various designs. 
prominent 
most conspicuous portions of the ceiling, is a 
fresco painting of heaven, representing, in some 
aspects, the scenes of the final judgment, It was 
The Holy 


Trinity of the Godhead is represented, sur- 


a work of great invention and labor. 


rounded with angels and glorified spirits. And 
what struck us with surprise was the represent- 
ation of Romish Bishops and Archbishops, with 
mitres on their heads, and a number of Popes 
wearing the tiara, which seemed very unlikely 
and out of place in a celestial community. We 
admired the skill of the artist, but we have no 
belief in mitres and tiaras of Popes in heaven, 
But we wust not linger among the painting em- 
bellishments, We only add that the frescoes of 
the Escurial, if all brought together, would form, 
And 


besides Lhere are, or were, in the Escurial), fifteen 


it is said, a square of eleven hundred feet, 


hundred and sixty oil paintings, 

On each side of the high altar are small orato- 
ries or chambers of black and shaded marble, for 
the members of the royal family, On the sides 
are arranged fifteen bronze-gilt statues as large 
as life, represented in a kneeling posture before 
the King of kings, as if the Deity could regard 
the posture and presence of bronze-gilt statues as 
true and acceptable worshippers, instead of living 
men with broken hearts and contrite spirits, On 
one side is the Emperor Charles V., his Empress 
Isabel), his daughter Maria, and bis sisters Kleano- 
ra and Maria, as if perpetual bronze worshippers, 
Upon the opposite side are Philip IL, his Queen 
Anna, the mother of Philip IIL, and two others 
of his queens. The second of his four queens is 
notthere. These statues are said to be portraits, 
and their costume and heraldic decorations are 
very remarkable. The whole is characteristic of 
those old monarchs, as if they sought an immor- 
tality on earth. 

The room of relics (relicario) is in the transept 
on the right of the high altar, Philip IT. was a 


relico-maniae. He accumulated more than 7,421 


relics, which were preserved in 515 shrines of 
Cellini plate. 


The French army stole many of | 


| 
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the most valuable shrives of gold and silver. 
They carried off also more than a hundred 


|| sacred vessels of gold and silver, besides the 


|| jewelled custodia—the silver female image called 
| La Macina, and the full-length silver statue of 
| San Lorenzo, which weighed four hundred and 


one, and that which occupies the 1 


| marble, and gilded bronze, 


| fifty pounds, holding in ita hand one of the pre- 


| tended real bars of his gridiron set in gold. 


The magnificence of this church is made up of 


| marbles, porphyries of great variety and beauty, 


gold, silver, and precious stones in lavish abund- 
ance, The grand altar-piece, ninety feet high 
and fifty broad, is one mass of jasper, porphyry, 


We counted the 


| eighteen pillars that adorn it, each eighteen feet 


| high, which are of deep red and green jasper, of 


exquisite polish and beauty. In the centre of the 


massive granite walls which surrounded this vast 


and magnificent church edifice, are two arched 


| passage-ways at different elevations in the walls, 


| the church, 


| with frequent apertures or windows looking into 


The monks conducted our entire 


| party twice round the church, along these arched 


| passages, pausing at the apertures to admire the 


surpassing magnificence, riches, and adornmente 
of the edifice. In the upper passage we were 
high up, and quite near the immense expanse of 


fresco paintings upon the lofty vaulted ceiling. 


The eye luxuriates upon the richest gems of art. 
And which way you turn your admiring gaze, 
the sight rests upon the splendors of artistic 
wealth. 
beautiful paintings and other adornments of this 


But we may not linger among these 


magnificent chapel, though we have scarcely 
enumerated half the treasures which it contains, 
We have indulged in the imperfect description, 


| to show how the riches and treasures of Spain 
| were squandered and wasted by that unhappy 


and miserable monarch, Philip Il. He seems to 


| have thus expended the vast wealth of his king- 


dom in the hope of making some atonement for 
his wickedness, and relieving his guilty and tor- 
tured conscience from the hideous crime of hay- 
ing caused or allowed so many of his innocent 
subjects to be burned to the stake at Autos da 
Fé. 
with Heaven. 
life, 
private apartments of Philip, and see where and 
how he ended his days. 
the bed, the furniture, and the various seats and 


He vainly thought thus to purchase peace 
His end accorded with his guilty 
Let us go into the humble and more 


The rooms, the chairs, 


lounges contrived to ease his tortured limbs, 
were shown to us, and minutely explained. We 
examined them carefully for the sake of their 
historic associations and impressions. 
sad memorials of monarchy. 


They are 
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Philip IL. lived herein the Escurial just fourteen 
years after its completion, and died September 
13, 1598, aged 72 years. He was very ill, and a 
great sufferer during the last three years of his 
life. The monks told us all about it. His last 
end and lingering life was terrible, both in body 
He was covered, says Brantome, 
His flesh was alive 


and mind. 
with boils breeding lice. 
with vermin, which was part of his disease. He 
was haunted with terror. He was filled’ with 
dreadful doubts and apprehensions, whether his 
bloody bigotry, which he supposed was the chief 
merit of his life, was not after all a damning 
crime, which thus caused these tortures of his 
guilty consciepce, and made his end so fearful: 
Such was the miserable end of the founder and 
builder of the famed Escurial. He was a curse 
to Spain, upon whose guilty soil so many inno- 
cent victims had perished amid the fires of the 
Auto da Fé. Uniler the reign of Philip, the 
colossal power of Spain sadly declined. He 
quarrelled with England, and in attempting to 
avenge himself, lost his boasted invincible Spanish 
Armada, with all its treasures of life and wealth. 
The winds of heaven and the waves and storms 
He lost the 
An avenging and retributive 


of the ocean fought against him, 
Low Countries, 
Providence gathered around him fearful forebod- 
ings. The room, the scene, and the historic par 
ticulars of his miserable death, as viewed upon 
the spot, imparted deep and vivid impressions to 
our mind, quite life-like and lasting. 

The monks next conducted our party through 
the royal apartments, which seemed almost end- 
less in object and variety. They are still richly 
furnished, though not in a style of modern regal 
Here 
the old Spanish kings were wont to spend a few 


magnificence like the palace in Madrid. 


weeks every year in feastings and frivolities of a 
profligate court, mixed up with an outward 
of the 
rooms we passed through, Ferdinand VII. was 
born, Oct. 14, 1784. And here, Oct. 29, 1807, 
he was nearly sacrificed by his own mother and 


show of monastic austerities. In one 


her minion Godoy, who was arrested for high 
treason. He betrayed his advisers and abettors, 
and all of them would have been ruined and exe- 
cuted, but it was found that the dreaded name of 
Napoleon was in the plot, and it was hushed up. 
There are many historie associations connected 
with the Escurial, which we cannot linger to re- 
cord. We have lingered too long already, only 
because there is no edifice like it, 

We leave this colossal building in ite lonely 


grandeur, environed on three sides by the mighty 


buttresses of nature which curve half around it, 
and rise in towering publimity behind it, Our 
party returned to the village of San Lorenzo, 
conducted by the monks through an arched sub- 
terranean passage, which was built to avoid ex 
posure in winter to the cold winds and storms 
which sweep down from the mountains of the 


Guadarama. We returned again, and spent 


some time in wandering about the vast building, 
to gratify the interest which had been excited, 
and then left on our tour. 


—— 


RIVERSIDE REVERIES. 


BY REV. J. T. TUCESR 


THUSSE stanzas Were written, some years ago, during the 
author's residence on the banks of the Mississippi, and a 
part of them soon after found their way into the columns 
of a St. Louis paper In their present form they hav: 
never before been published 

I 

Tuov ! who hast rolled, untired, thy sealike flood 

In silent grandeur, since the foot of man 

Erst on the surface of the green earth stood ; 

What mortal eye the varied web may scan 

Of scenes which, or in mirth or angry mood 

Have rung with joy’s wild revelry thy shore, 

Or tinged thy gliding stream darkly in purple gore! 
ul 

Fresh from the bosom of the northern zone, 

Or where huge mountains lift their cloud-capped hear 

Thy torrents gushed, when first creation shone 

With light from the mid orb o’er nature shed ; 

Then, On thy giant path sweeping alone, 

lhou heard’st the morning siars’ Wiumphaut song, 


Swelling its lofty strains thy boundless wastes along 


tl 
And ages rose and set, while yet no sound 
Awoke the echoes of thy tranquil sky 
, Save the loud seream of eagle sailing round 
Thy beetling cliffs, or panther’s midnight ery ; 
Not yet the adventurous steps of man had found 
From distant realms, where stretch thy verdant plain 


Or untold treasures hide within thy golden veins. 
IV 
Was it some warlike host, or pilgrim band, 
By fame or famine urged, that, wandering wide, 
Far from the altars of their fatherland, 
First gazed enraptured on thy generous tide 
Say, ancient one! when, and at whose command 
Teaching the flashing wave its haste to tame, 
Did thy proud bosom yie ld its long unaconquered reign ’” 
v 
Ere unto history's scroll thy name was known, 
Or savage Warrior Skimimed thy mingling sireams 
Perchance vast cities reared their towering form 


Throwing from spire and dome the 


sun’s bright beams 
Where now luxuriant woods thy banks adorn 
Sleeps there ennobled dust of other days 

Where gleam yon clustermg mounds beneath the moon's 


pale rays? 
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VI. 
Ah, idlest thought! to pierce the viewless past, 
To wrest from blank oblivion some page 
Traced with the varied destinies which cast 
Splendor or gloom o’er each revolving age, 
As countless generations, hurrying fast, 
Sported in merry laugh beside thy wave, 
Or toiled in misery’s chain to a forgotten grave. 
vit. 
3ut other scenes arise. Hark! through yon trees, 
What wild notes break upon the startled ear! 
And now, as echo dies upon the breeze, 
Strange forms, emerging from the thicket near, 
Gliding 1o sound of uncouth melodies, 
Pass in gay vision o’er the shifting stage, 
Rude heralds of.a brave, a proud, heroic age. 


vill. 
A noble race it was, roaming in might 
O’er the wide empire of this virgin land, 
From where ice-mountains catch the morn’s pale light, 
To broad savannahs by the mild south fanned ; 
Swift in the chase, impetuous in the fight, 
One spacious rea!m confessed their regal away, 
Nor human power might check their free, unfettered way. 


Ix, 
His way was through the forest: nature’s child 
Where the fierce leopard lurks in dusky shade, 
Or sportive fawn roams o’er the prairie wild, 
There, ’neath the star-eyed vault of heaven, he made 
His houseless bed, and the long hours beguiled 
With many a wondrous tale of warlike strife, 


Horrid with parting groans of savage foeman’s life. 


x. 

What though from Learning’s radiant orb no gleams 
Pierced the rude temple of his vacant mind ? 
What though Religion’s brighter, purer beams 
Ne’er taught his upward thought direct to climb 
Where from the mercy-seat, a Saviour leans 
To guide immortal spirits home to heaven— 

Spirits by curst revolt from God and glory driven ? 


XI. 

Yet was that rude soul the accustomed home 

Of glorious reveries and visions bright: 

When lit by thousand orbs the welkin shone, 

Jeaming in beauty on his ravished sight, 

Soaring above, how would his free thoughts roam 

O’er the glad fields where joy perpetual streams,— 
Land of his fathers’ rest, land of his own blest dreams ! 


xi. 
His was no atheist creed. On the wide waste, 
When rolled the Eternal’s voice in thunder loud, 
Or swept the rushings of the tempest’s blast— 
Then, on earth’s ancient altar humbly bowed, 
Deep was his soul’s devotion as it passed, 
Not spurned by Him who, from his viewless throne, 


Hears with a Father’s love the prostrate spirit’s moan. 


xIm. 

Heroic race! while pensively I muse 
Mid scenes once vocal with your jocund mirth; 
Where glanced gay squadrons of your light canoes, 
Where streamed your banners from the laughing earth— 
How glad would memory her wanderings lose 
Mid these fair emblems of thy youthful bloom, 

Nor track thy path of woe to a dishonored tomb! 





| xIv. 
But where are those proud forms? Yon forest waves 
Where ages since it threw its awful shade 
Round the green earth-mounds of their fathers’ graves. 
Where roam their banished offspring, exiles made, 
And worse than this—crushed neath the chain of slaves? 
Shorn of their pride, spurned from their long-loved soil, 
Where distant deserts stretch, famishéd and faint they toil. 
xv. 
By the stern wi!] of an unyielding power— 
Power linked with avarice, mighty to destroy— 
Torn from their birth-right in an evil hour,— 
Oh doom of wretchedness without alloy !— 
O’er their lone steps Despair’s black shadows lower, 
Nor Hope one kind ray lends to cheer the gloom, 
Save that which beams above the weary outcast’s tomb. 


XVI. 
Even now I hear their last, long, wailing ery, 
Borne from where rolls the western ocean’s wave ; 
How burst the deep founts of their misery ! 
Is there no arm of vengeance bared to save 
A high-souled race from death’s fierce agony ? 
Must they, the former lords of this wide land, 

Guiltless from earth be driven at tyranny’s demand ? 


Xvi. 
vain the pity which your fate bemoans, 
One parting tear, 


Ah! 
Relics of noble sires ! 
Then journey on to your returnless homes, 
And to that day of reckoning, hastening near, 
When, at a bar above all human thrones, 
Justice, denied on earth, your wrongs shall plead, 

And unchecked judgment light upon the oppressor’s head. 


xv. 

Adieu the past! Far other visions call 
My musing thought, as still I linger where 
The deep-toned murmurs of thy waters fall, 
Monarch of streams! Silence no longer there 

O’er realms unknown casts her mysterious pall ; 

Bursting to life, flashed with youth’s buoyant pride, 
See swarming myriads throng thy rich, luxuriant side. 


xIX, 
Hark ! through each sheltered vale, each mountain glen, 
Rings the loud din of man’s advancing toil ; 
And, rising on the eye’s prophetic ken, 
Even now, vast nations press thy teeming soil ; 
And still, o'er towering cliff and trackless fen, 
Onward bold empire holds its westering way, 
Where sinks in ocean’s breast the sun’s last setting ray. 


xx 
And millions more, as Time’s long ages speed, 
Through wilds as yet unmeasured, far beyond 
Where rills from savage peaks thy fountains feed, 
Pouring in ceaseless, gathering might along, 
Scattering of good or iil the fruitful seed, 
With Eden’s charms shall make thy forests bloom, 

Or shade, in darker hues, primeval deserts’ gloom. 


XXI. 
But cease, my wandering muse. Thou noble stream ! 
When o’er this hour centuries their flight have made ; 
When, passing like the fabric of a dream, 
Kingdoms and thrones to nothingness shall fade; 
Sull on their tireless track thy floods shall gleam, 
Rolling in strength ull, wrapped in funeral fires, 





Earth sinks a shapeless wreck, and Nature’s self expires. 
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DORCAS. 


BY REV. AMOS FOSTER. 

Her residence was Joppa, a town on the Medi- 
terranean. Two names are applied to this wo- 
man ; the one Tabitha, a Syriac word; the other 
Dorcas, a Greek word, both meaning the same 
thing. Either name literally signifies gazelle, 
a very beautiful animal, having eyes of exqui- 
site lustre. 

It is said of Dorcas, that she was a “ disciple.” 
Disciple literally means learner. Dorcas was a 
disciple of Christ. She had been taught of him. 
She had imbibed the spirit of Christ, and was 
therefore a Christian. The same sympathizing, 
benevolent disposition was manifested by her, 
as was manifested by him; and herein especially 
was the evidence of her discipleship exhibited. 

Like her blessed Lord, she felt a peculiar con- 
cern for the poor, the needy, and suffering. 
Although perhaps herself tried in the furnace of 
affliction, she was not so absorbed in the con- 
templation of her own griefs as to forget the 
sorrows of others. Her sympathy was called 
forth in behalf of all who had drunk the cup of 
bitterness. Nor was she satisfied, as too many 


|| supplies. 
| had full seope. She labored—working with her 





Some people abound in good purposes; talk 


| much about laboring for human welfare, and 


this is all. Their good works and alms-deeds 


| consist more in professions than in substantial 


acts. They say, “Be ye warmed and filled,” 


| without giving those things which are needful 


for the body. 

Not so with Dorcas) She not only devised 
liberal things, but performed them, Her bene- 
volence was not a mere empty profession. It 
moved her to action. It is said she “was full of 
good works and alms-deeds which she did.” 
She did not perform simply a few solitary acts 
of kindness,—she abounded in them. To do 
good was her daily employment. She sought 
out objects of distress, She made herself 
acquainted with the destitutions of others, not 
to gratify an idle curiosity, but to furnish needed 
And here her benevolent dispésition 


_ hands—was diligent in the use of her needle, by 


are, with a kind of sentimental pity for the suf- | 
fering, awakened ouly for the moment, to be | 


followed by'indifference and neglect. She not | 
She devised 


only felt, but acted in their behalf. 
liberal things. She sought means to relieve the 
distresses of others. 
therefore an unavailing emotion, confined to her 
own bosom; it was an operative principle, 
showing itself forth in appropriate and useful 
acts. 

Any other kind of sympathy is spurious. 
There are some whose sensibilities are stirred by 
tales of imaginary woe. The descriptions of the 
novel or the romance call into exercise the ten- 
derest emotions of their bosoms. The high- 
wrought colorings of scenes of distress that never 
happened, open an avenue to the very fountains 
of their grief. To how many such scenes do they 


Her sympathy was not | 


ay the homage of their tears, while perhaps the | 
aed a é | of Christ’s disciples, to whom, in the last day, 


sad realities of life awaken no commiseration— 
call forth no acts of charity. 

That only is true sympathy which prompts to 
benevolent and philanthropic deeds; which 
seeks to mitigate the miseries that call it into 
exercise; and is satisfied only when it has done 
what it can to relieve the distressed, feed the 
hungry, clothe the naked, and pour comfort into 
the bosom of sorrow. 


which she made “coats and garments” for the 
poor, and gave them away, thus affording timely 
relief to the destitute. She did not leave these 
acts of charity to be performed by others; nor 
did she exhort them to the performance of a 
service in which she did not engage herself. 
Her own exhortation was enforced by a corre- 
sponding example. It was not deemed an em- 
ployment beneath her to ply the needle in manu- 
facturing such articles of clothing as would eon- 
tribute to the comfort of the poor and destitute. 

And in what more interesting attitude can we 
contemplate the Christian female? Her heart 
glows with a pious sympathy for the afflicted 
and distressed. She inquires how she may re- 
lieve and comfort them. Like an angel of mercy 
she goes on missions of love to their abode of 
misery. She speaks to them words of kindness, 
She ministers to their necessities. She watches 
over their couch of pain. With her own soft 
hand she wipes the sweat from their brow. She 
tries to quench the fever that is consuming 
them. She carries them what comforts she can. 
She feeds the hungry. She provides raiment 
for the naked. Thus, she proves that she is one 


He will say: “I was an hungered, and ye gave 
me meat; I was thirsty, and ye gave me drink ; 
I was a stranger, and ye took me in; naked, and 
ye clothed me; I was sick, and ye visited me; I 
was in prison, and ye came unto me,”’ 

Death at length closes the most useful life. It 
was so with Doreas. A period to her pious 


activity on earth finally came. But she lived in 
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the affectionate and grateful remembrance of sur- 
vivors, and her decease was deeply lamented. 

It could not be otherwise. By the benevo- 
lence of her disposition, and her numerous acts of 
charity, she endeared herself to those who knew 
her. There is a chord in the human breast that 


vibrates when touched by the hand of friendship. 


Many had experienced the kind offices of the 


pious Dorcas, Is it strange, then, that there were | 


many who, when she died, had reason to weep 


BASH-BISH. 


BY EFFIE. 


Sixcr my earliest years I have loved the beau- 
tiful wherever found, and especially to gaze upon 
Nature in her various moods has ever been my 
delight. I love, in the day of the Frost-King’s 


| reign, to look upon the hills covered with their 


and to say, “A friend and benefactress has gone!” ] 


A general gush of sor.ow was visible when it 
was known she was no more. They were not 
satisfied to weep and lament her departure alone. 
When a common bereavement is experiences, all 
alike feel the stroke. Their tears mingle and 
flow together, while they speak one to another 
of the common loss. It was so in the case before 
us. 
had shared the charities of Dorcas were gathered 
around the place, giving utterance to the over- 
flowing sorrow of their hearts, At the same time 
they were intent on exhibiting the garments she 
had made for the poor and destitute—fit testi- 
monials of her industry and benevolence, 

What evidence here of the excellences of this 
pious woman! ‘There were no unmeaning en- 
comiums passed upon her—no funeral ‘oration 
pronounced—no requiem sung, setting forth 
her worth. Better testimony far to her charac- 
ter was given. These silent expressions of grief 
told in how high estimation she was held, and 
the mementoes exhibited were proofs enough of 
her piety and benevolence. 

Let the example before us operate as a motive 
and encouragement to other Christian females to 
labor for the temporal and spiritual welfare of 


those around them. The surviving friends of 


When Peter arrived, all the widows who || 
| stream comes dashing down from rock to rock, 
|| forming a waterfall of majestic loveliness. 


snowy robe, and then, when the joyous summer- 
time comes again, and scatters flowers around, I 
love to see the carpet of verdure, and listen to 


| the song of birds in their leafy nests. Every- 


| where in our own land is beauty found, for here 


mountain and valley,musical brooklet and rush- 
ing torrent, garden and barren wilderness, offer 
a rich feast. 

Among these Berkshire hills, a mountain 


A 


| few weeks since, for the first time, I beheld this. 


I had often heard of the grandeur of the cascade 
and mountain scenery at Bash-Bish, apd my de- 
light can better be imagined than described 
when I received an invitation to join a party 


going thither. The day chosen for the excursion 


| proved to be lovely, and a merry company were 
| we as we entered “the Ark” in the bright morn- 


ing light, and rapidly went through the quiet 
streets. Were a stranger to see us, unacquainted 


| with our object, as we sallied forth equipped 


with baskets, boxes, shawls, parasols, dic., he 
might imagine we were about crossing some de- 
sert, and were prepared for the emergencies of 
the way. We were not all young folks, as re- 


gards years, but it would have been hard to tell 
| whether the senior or junior portion of our group 


Dorcas cherished a grateful remembrance of her; || 


and her name is handed down to us, fragrant 
with the virtues and pious deeds which adorned 
her life. None who are like-minded with her 
shall by any means lose their reward. While 


the names of women of fashion and pleasure are | 


forgotten, or remembered only to be repeated 
with disapprobation, the name of the pious and 
benevolent female is embalmed in the grateful 
recollection of the living, every mention of 


enjoyed sport and Jaugh the most. The hills and 
dales, ever beautiful, then looked increasingly so, 
as they-were shrouded in the mists of the dawn- 


| ing day, and as we looked back at S, and saw it 
| enveloped in the dense fog, we wondered that 


| lated cliffs of the Rhine. 


which awakens a thousand delightful associations || 


ip the mind, How interesting in the contem- 
plation is the example of such a woman! Time, 
instead of tarnishing, only adds to its brilliancy. 


What a striking illustration is here of that gospel 


| smiling villages. 


which proclaims “peace on earth and good-will | 


to men!” 


we dared live in such a damp place. In our 
ride onward, the firet object of peculiar interest 
was gray old “ Monument,” frowning down upon 
us, and bringing to mind the oft-described caste]- 
Our own Housatonic 
wound back and forth like a silver thread, and 
here and there we saw its banks studded with 
Long we gazed upon the land- 
scape, and then music books were introduced, 
and song after song filled the air, often broken 
by exclamations of wonder and admiration at 


| some new picturesque scene, until we wished 
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for our especial accommodation, for we had em- 
ployed every adjective from simply pretty up to 


f 
: 
1} 


exquisite and magnificent. On, on we went, | 
|| dering at this new manifestation of the power of 


until we reached the little rural village of Egre- 


mont, where we stopped to obtain a reinforce- | 


ment of provisions. This accomplished, we again 
entered our carriages. In a little more than an 
hour we should reach the falls, and this idea was 
the embodiment of my pleasure. 


| 


that some one would invent a new vocabulary » took his seat in one of the cool places, and then 


shouted to us. 
I had not imagined any thing so wildly grand 
as the picture now before me, and I stood won- 


our Creator. Whichever way we turned, we 


| found ourselves shut in as with a mighty wall ; 


had drawn a picture in my mind, which I was || 
| the first red man’s foot trod upon this very spot, 


sure they must resemble, But we had enough 
now to oceupy our attention in the present, with- 
out looking to the future. We had descended 
the long, long hill, crossed the bridge, and, at 
the toll-gate, had seen a really beautiful young 
girl,—something unusual in such a place,—and 


now we had in view, away upon our right, the | 


village of Hillsdale, encircled with cultivated 
hills, rich in waving grain, grassy meadow, and 
groves of forest trees. Upon our left, we saw 
the range of mountains, often broken into deep 


| ing the question of peace or war, 


| and here in this lone glen, withits strange Indian 


|| name, we stood a little world by ourselves, Oh! 


How I longed | 
to see them, to hear their roar! and, as usual, I | 


how many, many thoughts eame crowding upon 
me as I stood silently gazing upon the scene! 
Fancy carried me back to the days of yore, when 


and I imagined them sitting around their council 
fire in the dark midnight hour, gravely consider- 
Then I reeall- 
ed the fantastical legends of the forest-shade, and 
I thought how fitting a place for the scene of 
some romantic tale of the past, or some fanciful 


| narrative of the future. We crossed the foaming 


clefts, and,at their base the smooth green fields. | 


The lofty dome of Mount Washington was near 


at hand, and as I looked upon it, I could not help | 


thinking of the elfin palaces beneath the earth, 
and I wondered if among these dells some fairy- 
queen might not hold her court! How I used 
to delight in those tales of fancy! and I am some- 


times more than half sorry that there are no such | 


beings. 

While I have stopped to think upon this, our 
“Jehu” has been driving onward, and now 
we are entering the gorge, and winding slowly 
up the ascent along the edge of the stream as it 
came foaming and eddyingalong. It wasa beau- 
tiful place, and I did not much regret that we 
were compelled to walk the rest of the way. 
Soon ‘‘the House” appeared in sight, and we 
hastened forward to avail ourselves of the shade 
afforded by its deep verandah. There I caught 
my first glimpse ef the falls, and never before 
had I beheld so majestic a sight. Far, far up 
among the rocks the streamlet found its way, 
forming numberless rapids; then it reached the 
precipice ‘and came rushing on, till its progress 
was impeded by a crag dividing the abyas, Cir- 
cling round this, the waters united at its base, 
and dashed down to meet the wave below, throw- 
ing up cloud after cloud of silver spray, and 
waking the echoes with its thunder-tone. 


either side caves were worn, as by the hand of | 
a workman, in the huge masses of stone, and one 
of our party, more daring than the rest, coolly 


Upon | 


rapids, clambered over the slippery rocks, and 
selected a place for our dining-table. The long 
ride in the fresh air had considerably sharpened 
our appetites, and justice was certainly done to 
our eatables, Then we set out on our exploring 
tour. Close by our side, the bank rose almost 
perpendicularly, yet up we were determinéd to 
go; and we did, until we reached the summit, 
where we obtained a new view of the torrent. 
Far away in the background, and towering more 


| than three hundred feet into the air, rose a black 


ened crag, upon the peak of which is a basiu 
called the “Eagle’s Nest.”” From the point where 


| we stood, the scene resembled the beach of the 


sea, here and there the hard sandy shore girting 
the rippling wave, then rising abruptly and 
opening in deep clefis. Through one of these 
we climbed, and then picked our way slowly 
along until we were at the foot of the cliff. Up, 
up above ua we saw the solid granite cut ina 


| perfect semicircle, and trickling from the edge, 


the drops of water looked like diamond balls, 
as one after another they came through the air 


| to our resting-place, giving new life to the droop- 


| spray. 


ing plants beyond the reach of the cataract’s 
Beautiful plants and mossy old trees 
sprang from the gray old stone, forming a strange 
contrast. Some of our party, discouraged from 
gaining the foot, had sought only to reach the 
Eagle’s Nest, and now there they sat, fearfully 
looking down upon us from the dizzy height, and 
beckoning us to join them. Our way thither 
was perilous in the extreme, and strong nerves 


were needed when walking upon the face of the 


|| precipice, where scarce a foot-hold could be ob 
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tained, and we clung to the straggling plants in | 


terror as we went. When standing upon the 
eyrie and casting the eye down the abyss, the 
stoutest heart would quail. Those still below 


resembled not the people of our world, but they | 
forcibly reminded me of the Lilliputians of Gul- | 


liver’s travels. We sat down beneath the arch- 


went round. Never have I seen a happier group 
than were there assembled in our sylvan parlor, 
and no more apt companions for our appearance 
could have been found, than pupils just let loose 
from the restraints of school. Too swiftly passed 


the moments till we descended from our pinna- | 


cle, once more to seek our carriages, stopping by 
the way for draughts of the pure, fresh water : 


leaf for one another, and, a little wearied, took 
our seats for our return. The spirits of all seem- 
ed overflowing with joy, and these soon found 


jest. The valley rang again with the merry peal 
of laughter, and I rather think we made 


‘« The sounding aisles of the dim woods ring 
With the anthems of the free.’’ 


Nature seemed to reciprocate our gladness, yet, 


cnow and then, as if in sport, the leafy boughs | 
would thrust themselves into our carriage, very | 


unceremoniously snatching off a bonnet, and then 
suddenly retreating, give us no opportunity to 
punish their audacity. Our road lay along the 
foot of the mountain, and now a lovelier land- 


scape than we had before seen, stretched itself | 


out at our feet. 
Before us was the town of South Egremont ; 


farther on, the spire of Great Barrington attracted | 
Here and there we saw the wind- | 


our notice. 


ings of the “ Housatonic,” varied with an occa- | 


sional waterfall. 


eral other villages were in our route, and the 
pretty white dwellings peeped out from their 
green hiding-places, as if smiling with ua We 


were fast nearing home, and just as the evening || 
star arose, we entered our embowered street, and | 


reluctantly separated, each heart beating with 
delight, if the eye be any index of the feelings. 
A bright spot this day will ever be in my me- 
mory. 


_—-——— a 


Wuen worthy men fall out, only one of them | 


may be faulty at the first; but if strife continue 
long, commonly both become guilty.— Fuller. 


| as every human face its own expression. 
then we made knots from the glossy chestnut || 


Day was just deepening into | 
twilight as we entered b,, and the rich sunset || 
hues gave a mellow light to every object. Sev- || 


. THE HYACINTHS. 


BY JESSIE MELROSE. 


Bravtirut flowers! Their very name brings 


|| to mind their sweet odors. 
ing boughs, and then the merry laugh and jest | 


Have you not, on a frosty morning, stood beside 


| the window, when all was white and cold with- 
| out, while within by yourside were the hyacinths, 


beautiful as summer; each tiny bell struggling 
to catch the scanty beams? How you refreshed 


| yourself, smelling of each plant to see how vari- 
| ous their odors, and yet how much alike! Still, 


each one possessed a fragrance its own, as much 
Each 
corolla was graceful in form as an Etruscan vase. 


| And their colors too—how many! every tint, from 


the deep purple of departing night to the soft 


| white of the fleecy cloud ; some like the blush of 
vent in many a comic song and mirth-provoking | 


Aurora, others with the hue of a sunbeam. Each 
petal, as soft and translucent as an opal, might be 


‘a palace for a fairy; no bell of the woodland 
| could furnish a more dainty shelter to the little 
| people. 


Those flowers were not the work of magic: a 
constant miracle brought them forth. Their 
beautiful forms were long imprisoned in mould 
and darkness. Many a day were the bulbs gloom- 
ily shut out from the light; at length the burst- 
ing blades, pitied by those who watched and 
tended them, were brought forth into the sun- 
shine, 

The development of leaf and bud was rapid: 
soon flowers were revealed far more beautiful 


| than any enchantment of fancy. 


The history of these sweet hyacinths teaches 
us @ lesson. 
We have sometimes seen persons possessed of 


; rare excellences, qualities that adorned their cha- 


racter, as the form, fragrance, and color, compose 
the beauty of the hyacinth. Their patience in 
adversity and triumph over it, was like the burst- 
ing forth of the tender plant ; their inward grace 
and gentleness, like the perfume of flowers. 

If we could know the soul-struggles of such 


| ones, we would find that the beautiful symmetry 
of their lives, and their pureness of heart, has re- 
| sulted from days spent in the vale of darkness. 
We would find that grief has been their teacher, 
| sorrow their sister;—that a deep unbroken 
| shadow has covered them. They have trodden 


the shore of the “silent land” and heard the 


| voices beyond. Day to them was as night, and 
| night ae day, for there was no light in the soul. 
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The plaint was the only song that found an echo 


within ; to their eara, the voices of joy seemed | 


hollow as the sighs of the wind in a deserted 
ruin. They sought in the chamber of solitude, 
alone with thought, the pearl of wisdom, and 


found it in the fear of Him who sendeth days of 


evil, as well as hours of gladness, 


It is the adverse that helps on to perfection. || 
Trials must bear their fruit, fruits of life or fruits | 
of death. Troubles refine the spirit as storms | 
purify the air: the beautiful stars shine only in || 


the night.” “Every branch that beareth fruit, 
he purgeth it, that it may bring forth more 
fruit.” They wear the white robes who have 
passed through many tribulations, See those 
who have come out from the deep waters of sor- 
row, What a shining company! The world sees 
that they have walked with the Saviour through 
the dark vale of humiliation. Like beautiful 


flowers, now they yield an odor; they are springs | 


of gladness in a desert world. Thoughtfully 
they tread the solemn present. To them self- 
denial is no longer pain, it is but drinking of the 
cup of which the Saviour drank. 
rity are their daily food. Duty is their delight. 
They have many a tear for the past, but tears 
do not blind their eyes to the future. 


The future! ah, the future—there they have a | 


priceless inheritance, A stormy past has pre- 
pared them for that blissful future. Their faith 
was unshaken in the hour of trial, because they 
saw awaiting them in the future the society of 
the good, the perfect, the holy. 
feared nothing so much as guilt: in the future 


they will have no fear, for where perfect love is, | 


there is no fear. When they enter upon that 


future, it will be like escaping from a dark cav- ! 
ern into the broad beautiful day. They are la- || 
borers, who labored in the field laden with sor- 


row ; but when they come bringing their sheaves, 
their sorrow will be turned to joy, 


a 


STRANGE THINGS. 


BY N. P. WILLIS. 
STRANGE, that the wind should be left so free 
To play with a flower, or tear a tree ; 
To range or ramble where’er it will, 
And, as it lists, to be fierce or still ; 
Above and around to breathe of life, 
Or to mingle the earth and sky in strife ; 
Gently to whisper, with morning light, 
Yet to grow! like a fettered fiend at night ; 
Or to love, and cherish, and bless to-day 
What to-morrow it ruthlessly rends away ! 





Deeds of cha- 








In the past they || 


| chureh-going hour f 
|| suddenly on the ear in the middle of the week, 


Strange, that the sun should call into birth 

All the fairest flowers and fruits of earth, 
Then bid them perish, and see them die, 

While they cheer the soul and gladden the eye. 
At morn, its child is the pride of spring— 

At night, a shrivelled and loathsome thing ! 
To-day, there is hope and life in its breath, 
To-morrow, it shrinks to a useless death. 
Strange doth it seem, that the sun should joy 
To give life, alone, that it may destroy. 


Strange, that the ocean should come and go, 
With its daily and nightly ebb and flow— 
Should bear on its placid breast at morn 

The bark that, ere night, will be tempest-torn, 
Or cherish it all the way it must roam, 

To leave it a wreck within sight of home; 

To smile, as the mariner’s toils are o’er, 

Then wash the dead to the cottage door ; 

And gently ripple along the strand, 

To watch the widow behold him land ! 


But, stranger than all, that man should die 

When his plans are formed and his hopes are high; 
He walks forth a lord of the earth to-day, 

And the morrow beholds him a part of its clay; 
He is born in sorrow and cradled in pain, 

And from youth to age—it is labor in vain ; 

And all that seventy years can show, 

Is, that wealth is trouble, and wisdom woe ; 

That he travels a path of care and strife 

Who drinks of the poisoned cup of life ! 


Alas! if we murmur at things like these, 

That reflection tells us are wise decrees ; 

That the wind is not ever a gentle breath; 

That the sun is often the bearer of death ; 

That the ocean wave is not always stil! ; 

That life is checkered with good and ill : 

If we know ’tis well that such change should be, 
Whatdo we learn from the things we see? 

That an erring and sinning child of dust 

Should not wonder nor murmur—but hope and trust! 


THE FUNERAL. 


BY REV. J. N. DANFORTH, 


Tus is one of the necessities of mortal man. 


|| No day—no hour is without its funeral. So 


common is it in the experience of man, that he 


| lets it pasa, and thinks no more of it. Especially 


does this heartlessness exist in the city, 


They 


| are less careless and unthoughtful in the country. 
| Have you spent a eummer in a New-England 
| valley, along whose rich sides the tones of the 


Sabbath - bell are heard to reverberate at the 
But why is the bell tolling 


| at an unusual hour of the day, perhaps early in 


the morning, or at the going down of the sun, as 


| if matins or vespers were about to be solemnized 
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in the land of the Puritans? Ah! it is not for [| 


the living, but for thedead. Itdoes not imperi- 
ously call to prayers for the dead, but announces 
the simple, solemn fact, that some one, per- 
haps known to all, has died! But is it a tender 
child or a strong man? Has blooming youth or 
hoary age fallen? Wait a few moments, till the 
measured and melancholy stroke shall cehse- 
Now, after a solemn pause, while all ears are 
attent, may be heard a number of strokes in ra- 
pid succession. There may be six—there may be 
twenty—there may be forty, or seventy. If the 
first, childhood has received its last earthly re- 
mains, If the second, a young person is no more. 
If the third, middle age is soon to be shrouded 


for the grave. If the last, some old inhabitant 


has at-length completed the weary journey of | 


life. Thus the village bell gives notice that the 
villagers must prepare for a funeral. Could 
words or forms speak like this to the living? 
The crowded city could not hear such an ad- 
monition. And yet, amid all the business and 
bustle of the city, every day some hearts are 
breaking. Maternal love is weeping over the 
image of departed infancy. Isay image, for the in- 
Not colder, 
though more enduring, is the marble statue itself. 
Yet even to the lifeless statue of her child does 
she cling with undying affection. And ere that 
lid, which must close on us all, is fastened down, 


fant’ smind—the soul— is not there. 


how many warm kisses does she impress on the 
pale clay! To say that I respect such an ex- 
pression of maternal affection, would be stoical. 
I love to see it, not for the agony of that parting 
moment, but for the beautiful development of an 
affection of which God is the author, and for the 


infancy. Yes, mother, restrain not the tender- 
ness of a heart which can only be relieved by 
opening its secret and mysterious channels, and 
letting the tide of emotion flow through them. 

Nor when the picture is reversed does the 
scene less strongly grasp the chords of sympathy 
in the heart. 
the funeral agitated by the sobs of a motherless 
child, and heard him break forth in the most 
natural exclamations of filial love, at that mo- 


I have seen the deep stillness of 


ment so agonizing to bereaved survivors, when 
the coffin that encloses the precious treasure sinks 
into the grave. 
away,” cried a little girl erewhile, as the grave 
was receiving its charge, and depriving her for 
ever of her natural guardian on earth. She could 


not leave the spot, “ Let me be buried with my 





sacred affections of humanity. 


| wilderness, 


| could not hold such a pencil. 
hand of one who has himself sinned or been 
| sinned against. 





| anatomy of his own heart. 


| them with superior skill and beauty. 


| read his poetry. 
relief which it brings toa burdened heart—the | 
greater if tears can flow, impearling the cheek of 


“T can’t go away——I can’t go | 


mother,’ repeatedly begged a little boy, who 
could scarcely believe they would be so cruel as 
to separate her from him, and never again per- 
mit him to see that lovely face, and lay his head 
on that fond bosom, the dearest to him on earth. 

When I have witnessed these things; when I 


| have heard the artless but heart-penetrating 
| questions asked by children, while the mournful 
| preparations for the funeral engaged the atten- 


tion of these argus-eyed observers, I have been 
ready to exclaim, O Sin! what hast thou done! 
Thou hast rudely, ruthlessly violated the most 
Sighs and groans 
are the aliment of thy life. The tears and trials 
of the afflicted attend thy pathway through this 
No wonder that Divine inspiration 
personifies thee as a remorseless tyrant, or that 
he who drank so deeply of the spirit of the sa- 


| ered muse—the poet of Paradise, the sublime 
| painter of heaven’s joys and hell’s terrors and 


tortures—should sketch such pictures of thee, O 
Sin, who “hath reigned unto death.” An angel 


It must be in the 


Thus has fallen man been com- 


| pelled to write his own history, and lay bare the 


And his doom on 
earth is to witness funerals till his own shall be 


| attended, “ waiting all the days of his appointed 
| time till his change come.” 


As there never was a man who had a keener 


| relish for domestic life, with its ‘“‘ home-born de- 


lights,” than Cowper, so none could describe 
He fondly 


| loved his mother, as none could doubt who ever 


How did his imagination kin- 
dle, when his cousin, Ann B 





, presented him 
with a picture of his departed mother! 


‘*My mother ! when I learned that thou wast dead, 

Say, wast thou conscious of the tears I shed? 

” . * * * * 

I heard the bell toll’d on thy funeral day, 

I saw the hearse that bore thee slow away, 

And turning from my nursery window, drew 

A long, long sigh, and wept a last adieu. 

But was itsuch? It was. Where thou art gone, 
Adieus and farewells are a sound unknown. 
May | but meet thee on that peaceful shore, 

The parting words shali pass my lips no more ! 
ad * * * The record fair 
That memory keeps of all thy kindness there, 
Still outlives many a storm, that has effaced 
A thousand other themes less deeply traced. 
Thy nightly visits to my chamber made 
That thou might’st know me safe and warmly laid. 


Thus image after image, simple and natural, 


and continually associated with home, is brought 
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forth, the offspring of the memory and the ima- 
gination united, all for a serious and valuable 
purpose. They seem copies from nature, rather 
than inventions of art, and to spring from the 
heart, rather than fancy. Nor did he pen a line 
which “ dying he could wish to blot.” At length 
his own funeral was attended—and, reader, so 
will yours be! 


EIGHTEEN HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 





Far away in the regions of the glowing east, 
there rises a steep and lofty mountain. Its sides 
are craggy and precipitous; at its feet a landg 
scape of rich but uncultivated country stretches 
as far as the eye can see, interspersed with 
mountains, lakes, and the ruins of many once 
magnificent cities. Eighteen hundred years ago 
the scene presented a very different appearance. 
On the side of the mountain was a vast throng 
of people, all eagerly bending towards one indi- 
vidual who stood in the midst of them. 
not comely that they should look on him, neither 
was his rank distinguished, nor his commands 
invested with early authority. It was the calm, 


He was 


simple, heart-searching words which dropped 
from his lips that thus enchained the attention 
of the surrounding multitudes as by a spell; and 
the beaming look of godlike benevolence and 


love which stilled every tongue and won every | 
heart to a willing and reverential submission. | 


Let us try for a few moments to bring the scene 
before our eyes. 

Immediately before us is the mountain with 
its hushed myriads, and Jesus standing in the 
midst. Above is spread the blue vault of heaven, 
bluer and purer and serener than we ever beheld 
it in our less favored latitude. 
tance, on another lofty mountain, is situated the 
city of Saphet, a conspicuous object to all the 
country for miles around. Below lies the lake 
of Tiberias, surrounded by mountains, which are 
beautifully reflected in its clear waters. There 
are ships on its bosom, in which fishermen are 
plying their daily craft; there are palm trees 
too, and olive trees, rising up from its shores, 
giving their shelter to weary travellers, and 
affording a home to the countless fowls of the air 
who lodge in their branches, There too, em- 
bosomed amidst all that is lovely in nature, are 
the dwellings of man. The cities of Capernaum 
and Tiberias lie in the near vicinity of the 
mountain, and within their precinets the stir of 
business, the intercourse of life, the incense of 


In the far dis- | 











| toadmire and to imitate. 


|| Mark that word “cannot.” 


devotion, the rapture of joy, and the agony of 
sorrow, are constantly mingling in the confused 
hum which marks the places where men congre- 
gregate. But no sound reaches the eminence 
above, where the multitude are gathered around 
Jesus. 

Let us approach and listen to the words which 
are proceeding from the Saviour’s lips, and pro- 
ducing such a magical effect upon his hearers. 
Raising his hand and pointing upwards to the 
sun, which was throwing his golden beams over 
the whole expanse of country, and then turning 
to the distant prospect where lay conspicuously 
the city of Saphet, he turned to the multitude 
and thus appealed to them, saying to Christians, 
“Ye are the light of the world. A city that is 
set on a hill cannot be hid. Let your light so 
shine before men, that they may see your good 
works, and glorify your Father which is in 
heaven.” 

The disciples who were standing around him 
heard these words and obeyed : their writings 
and their example have been as shining Jights to 
guide ull succeeding ages and generations into the 
ways of truth. Jesus speaks to ws also in them. 
He who readeth the hearts of men knows how 
powerfully every one of us is affected by the 
influence of others; and he desires, therefore, to 
turn this mighty agency into a means of good. 
Christian professors! Jesus appeals to you. He 
has passed away from the earth, and appointed 
you to remain as his witnesseshere. In you are 
to shine forth the attributes of his holy charac- 
ter, so gracefully, so pleasingly, so attractively, 
that men when they see you shall be constrained 
You are the living 
representatives of the Saviour on earth. You are 
the earthen vessels into which he puts a little of 
his grace, that those around may taste how sweet 
it is, and seek to possess it also. It is a high and 
noble office to which you are called, and will 
you pollute it by inconsistent conduct? Or will 
you not rather strive as far as in you lies to fal- 
fil its holy requirements? 

“A city which is set on a hill cannot be hid.” 
It is of striking and 
awful import. It signifies that, whatever your 
character may be, it must have weight—that 
whatever may be your desire to annul your 
influence, you are without power to do so. It 
announces a decree from which there is no es- 
cape, no appeal. To the bad, it imparts to con- 


| escience a sharper sting. To the righteous, it isa 
| blessed earnest that they have not lived in vain. 
| No one is a completely isolated being. None of 
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us liveth to himeelf.- It is a fearful thought, and 
one which should impress the soul with a deep 
sense of its own responsibility, that every word, 
every action, must have a certain influence, ei- 
ther beneficial or pernicious, in forming the cha- 
racters of those around. One sentence carelessly 
uttered may seal a soul to endless misery. One 
sentence prayerfully uttered may with God’s 
bleasing lead a soul to the foot of the cross. Oh, 
how watchful ought we to be of our words, and 
of the thoughts from which they proceed, since 
each one may be laden with so tremendous a 
train of consequences both for time and for 
eternity ! 





POLITENESS. 


TRUE 


BY REV. JOHN 8. C. ABBOTT. 

He who hasa heart glowing with kindness 
and good-will towards hie fellow-men, and who 
is guided in the exercise of these feelings by good 
common eense, is the truly polite man. Polite- 
ness does not consist in wearing a white silk 
glove, and in gracefully lifting your hat as you 
meet an acquaintance; it does not consist in 
artificial smiles and flattering speech, but in sin- 
cere and honest desires to promote the happiness 
of those around you; in the readiness to sacri- 
fice your own ease and comfort, to add to the 
enjoyment of others. The poor negro women 
who found Mungo Park perishing under the palm 
trees of Africa, and who led him to their hut, 
and supplied him with food, and lulled him to 
sleep with their simple songs, were genuinely 


polite. They addressed him in language of kind- | 


ness and sympathy; they led him tenderly to 
their home, and did all] in their power to revive 
his drooping spirits. 

A poor drover was driving his beeves to 
market in a winter’s day. The cattle met alady 
in the path, and, apparently unconscious of the 
impoliteness, compelled the lady to turn one 
side into the snow. “Madam,” said the drover, 
apologizing for the rudeness of his herd, “if the 
cattle knew as much as I do, you should not 
walk in the snow.’’ That drover was, in the 
best sense of the term,a gentleman, while many 
& young man in Washington street or Broadway, 
with glove, and cane, and graceful step, is a 
brute. 

The man who lays aside all selfishness in 
regard to the happiness of others, who is ever 
ready to confer favors, who speaks in language 





of kindness and conciliation, and who studies to 
manifest those little attentions which gratify the 
heart, is a polite man, though he may wear a 
homespun coat, and make a very ungraceful 
bow. And many a fashionable who dresses 
genteelly, and enters the most crowded apart- 
ments with assurance and ease, is a perfect com- 
pound of rudeness and incivility. True polite- 
ness is a virtue of the understanding and of the 
heart. It is not like the whited sepulchre, or 
like Sodom’s far-famed fruit. There are no rules 
for the exercise of this virtue, more correct and 
definite than those laid down in the New Testa- 
ment, There is no book of politeness compara- 
Sle with the Bible. 





WOMAN AND MARRIAGE. 


BY WASHINGTON IRVING. 


I nave speeulated a good deal upon matri- 
mony. I have seen young and beautiful women, 
the pride of gay circles, married—as the world 
says— well! Some have moved into costly 
houses, and their friends have all come and looked 
at their fine furniture and their splendid ar- 
rangements for happiness, and they have com- 
mitted them to their sunny hopes cheerfully and 
without fear. It is natural to be sanguine for 
the young, and at such times I am carried away 
by similar feelings, I love to get unobserved 
into a corner, and watch the bride in her white 
attire, and with her smiling face and her soft eyes, 
moving before me in the pride of life, weave 
a waking dream of her future happiness, and 
persuade myself that it will be true, I think 
how they will sit upon the luxurious sofa as the 
twilight falls, and build gay hopes, and murmur 
in low tones the now unforbidden tenderness; and 
how thrilling the allowed kiss! how the beautiful 


|| endearments of wedded life will make even their 


parting joyous, and how gladly they will come 
back from the empty mirth of the gay to each 
other’s quiet compeny. I picture to myself that 
young creature, who blushes even now at his 
hesitating gaze, listening eagerly for his foot- 
steps as the night steals on, and wishing that 
he would come; and when he enters at last, 
and, with an affection.undying as his pulse, folds 
her to his bosom, I can feel the tide go flowing 
through the heart, and gaze with him on that 
graceful form as she moves about for the kind 
| offices of affection, soothing all his unquiet cares, 








MY 


making him forget even himself in her young 
unshadowed beauty. 


I go forward for years, and see her luxuriant 


hair put soberly away from her brow, and her | 


girlish graces ripen tutu dignity, and bright love- 
liness chastened with the gentle meekness of 
maternal affection. Her husband looks on her 
with a proud eye, shows her the same fervent 
love and delicate attentions which first won her, 
and her fair children are growing up about 
them; and they go on full of honor and un- 
troubled years, and are remembered when they 
die. 

I say I love to dream thus when I go to give 
It is the natural tends 
ency of feeling touched by loveliness, that fears 
nothing for itself; and if I ever yield te dark- 


the young bride joy. 


ened feelings, it is because the light of the pic- 
ture is changed. Iam not fond of dwelling on 
such changes, and I will not minutely, now. I 
allude to it only because I trust that my simple 
page will be read by some of the young and 
beautiful beings who daily move across my path ; 
and [ would whisper to them as they glide by 
joyously and confidently, the secret of an un- 
clouded future. 

The picture I have drawn above is not pecu- 
liar. It is colored like the fancies of the bride; 
and many, oh! many an hour will she sit with 
her rich jewels lying loosely in her fingers, and 
dream such dreams as these. She believes them, 
The 


evening is not too long while they talk of 


too—and she goes on awhile undeceived. 


plans for happiness, and the quiet meal is still a 
pleasant and delightful novelty of mutual reli- 
ance and attention, There comes soon, however, 
a time when personal topics become bare and 
wearisome, and slight atteations will not alone 
keep up the social excitement. There are long 
intervals of silence, detected symptoms of weari- 
ness; and the husband first,in his manhood, breaks 
In upon the hours they were wont to spend 
together——I cannot follow it cireumstantially, 
Then come Jong hours of unhappy restlessness 
and terrible misgivings of each other's worth and 


affection, till by and by they can conceal their 


uneasiness no longer, and go out separately to 


seek relief, and lean upon the hollow world for 
the support which one who was their lover and 
friend could not give them |! 

Heed this, ye who are winning, by your inno- 
cent beauty, the affection of high-minded and 
thinking beings. Remember that he will give up 
the brother of his heart, with whom he has had 


even fellowship of mind; the society of the race | 


LIFE.. 
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of fame, who have held with him a stern compa- 
nionship ; and frequently, in his passionate love, 
he will break away from the arena of his burn- 
ing ambition, to come to listen to the “ voice of the 

It will bewilder at first; but it will 
And then, think you that an idle blan- 
dishment will change a mind that has been used 


charmer.” 


not long. 


for years to an equal communion? Think you he 
will give up for a weak dalliance, the animating 
theme of man, and the search into the mysteries 
of knowledge? Oh no, lady! believe me, no! 
Trust not your influence to such light fetters. 
Credit not the old-fashioned 


woman’s is a secondary lot, ministering to the 


absurdity that 


necessities of her lord and master. Is not your 
immortality as complete, and your gift of mind 
as capable as ours? I would put no wisdom of 
mine against God’s allotment. I would charge 
you to water the undying bud, and give it a 
healthy culture, and open its beauty to the sun : 
bound with another, you will go on equally, and 
in a fellowship that shall pervade every earthly 


interest. 


MY LIFE. 


BY EZ. lL. E. 


My life is like the summer wave, 
That dies in silence on the sand, 
Leaving where thousand billows lave 


Not e’en a trace along the strand, 


My life is like the feeblest star 

That glimmers where some central sun 
Pours its full radiance from afar ; 

Why gaze upon that palest one? 


My life is like a wayside flower 
Of the world’s daily, dusty walk 
Who stoops to look for sweetness’ power 


In the crushed leaf and bruiséd stalk ! 


My life is like an untuned lyre, 
Whose tones the wandering breezes wae, 
Whose strings convey no poet's fire, 


3ut lone complain, or silent, break 


My life—oh! favored one of earth, 

It is not thine to know how, yet, 
Have hope and suffering, love and mirth, 
In its dim, brief heart-listory met. 


My life—oh, Thou who gavest it me! 
Though lone it bloom, and faint it shine 
Fraught deep with immortality 


In deathless years shal! rival Thine 








HAGEDORN. | 


BY R2ZV. BE. H. GILLETT. 


Von of the 


earliest German poets whose independent taste 


Freperic HAGEDORN was one 


scorned the fetters of the schools, and aimed suc- 
cessfully at the simple and the natural. Born 
in 1708, he was rising to eminence at just the 
period when the stiff and pedantic Gotteched 
exercised an almost dictatorial authority over 
German literature. The good sense and natural 
taste of Hagedorn led him to disown and resist 
this usurpation; nor when the Swiss Bodmer 
offered open and avowed opposition to the 
theories and maxims of Gottsched, would Hage- 
dorn yield his adherence to the new party. 
Free from the shackles of all poetie schools, re- 
stricted by no provincial spirit, relying only 
upon his own correct taste, he presents a refresh- 
ing spectacle of literary eminence, independent 
of all the affectations of the age. He carried out 
in his own person to its application, the patriotic 
principle afterwards recognized by others, that 
“all Germany is the fatherland of the German 
poet.” 

His 
father was a man of wealth and respectable 
Soon after the birth of 


Hagedorn was a native of Hamburg. 


standing in that city. 
his son, he was unfortunate in the loss of the 
But the edu- 


cation of young Hagedorn was not neglected 


greater portion of his property. 


His efforts and talents at an early age promised 
the eminence that would reward parental anxiety. 
At the age of eleven years, he composed one of 
the most beautiful of his poems, which scarce 
needed the revision of his maturer years. While 
only fourteen years of age, he was left an orphan, 
and found himself dependent on his own exer 
tions for support. He however continued his 
studies at the Gymnasium in Hamburg till 1726, 
when he removed to the University of Jena as a 
student of law. We may reasonably suppose 
that the perusal of the dry principles of juris 
prudenée was sometimes lightened by devotion 
to the muse, and that the young poet found the 
writings of the English and Greek poets more 
congenial reading than his law-books afforded. 
At least his first volume of poems bears date the 
same year with the completion of his professional 
course. This enterprise, undertaken in his 
twenty first year, did not meet the approval of 
his later judgment. The more just taste of a 
mature experience condemned the productions || 


of his youthful muse; he sought to recover the i 
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whole edition, withdraw it from circulation, and 
leave it to oblivion. 

In 1730, such was the reputation and respect 
which he had already acquired, that he was in- 
vited, as private secretary, to accompany the 
Baron Von Salenthal, Danish Ambassador, to 
England. He resided at London, however, only 
one year, returning to the Continent and travel- 
ling in Brabant and Holland till his return to his 
native city. Here he obtained, in 17338, the post 
of secretary to the English factory at Hamburg. 
The salary was sufficient to place him in easy 
circumstances, while his official duties left him 
sufficient leisure for literary pursuits. His family 
relations were of the most happy character. 
Surrounded by friends, his home was the abode 
“His life,” 


says his biographer, “was itself poetry, and it 


of comfort and social enjoyment. 


only needed to be copied out fairly in its spirit, 
to vive us what the poet has really produced.” 
It was not until 1738 that Hagedorn again 
In 
this year he published the first book of his 
In 1740 he 
published his “‘ Man of Letters,” and in 1748 his 


appeared before the public as an author. 
Fables, which were much admired. 


celebrated poem “On Happinees,” which estab- 


lished his reputation as a* moral writer. The 


| second book of his Fables appeared in 1750; and 


he afterwards produced many lyrical pieces in 
the style of the English Prior, whom he had evi- 
Wieland, in the 
preface to his poetical works, terms him the 
Horace 


deserved praise, 


dently studied with care. 


German , & high but unquestionably 
I igedorn died of the disease 
of the dropsy, 1754, at the age of forty-six. 

The prinéipal works of Hagedorn are his 
Fables, Moral Poems, Songs, and Tales. All of 
them betray the good sense and genial nature of 
the 


sombre about him. 


man. There is nothing transcendental or 
His satire is often character- 
ized by the broadest humor, In imagination 
and pathos he does not excel. In good-natured 
ridicule and a sportive fancy, he has rarely been 
surpassed, His writings all discover a he althy 
moral tone. His wisdom is often veiled by his 
wit. In his “elegy” of the Rich Sir Jost, in 
which he traces his life, in all its laughable little- 
nesses, from his birth to his splendid funeral, he 
exhibits to contempt the pride of a rich and cume 
brous indolence, yet forces us to smile while we 
scorn. His style is characterized by freshness 
and perepiguity. It is always agreeable, though 
scarcely to be called affluent. There is no pro- 
fusion of intellectual wealth, but rather a wise 


frugality in the use of his intrusted talent. 
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Though abounding in sly hits and fine touches of 
humor, he is always simple and sensible, adjust- 
ing with admirable art his style to the thought. 
In the following lines of one of his lighter poems, 


we discover his genial fancy: 





KISSING. 
Never forgotten be 
r ‘ 
The tair who rightly kisses, 
Vhos ps by fittest touch 


Awake a thousand blisses 


Has yet a sweeter task— 


For kissing and for smilir 


ieve me then in this, 
Thou carling of young misses, 


And give and take thy due, 


Joy's overflow in kisses 





the “Praise of Our Times,” Hagedorn 


shames the exaggerations of a proud self-conceit, 


by the broadest caricature. 


PRAISE OF OUR TIMES, 


Ye gcrumblers, hush ! Twill allot 

For all the world, our age the glory 
Heroes I find in every spot, 

Whose names shall long survive in story 


OF worthy men | sing the praises 


The pleasing melody of Son 
} o shal! ce ise not lo prolong 
While tond Applause her tribute raises. 
Ne r. O01 n é Fa 
’ weary, wl our 
Nor uve the eri! or tl i 
( our brave ones, e's 
ricsi is tr lo W ul lie 14 
“erva s ts < 
Mere ust e is marsin, & 


Honor and truth the merchant reaches 
GO! conscientious advocates, 
Ready to serve, how large the umber! 


Each client's rights he fairly stat 


Nor will binnseli with treachery mibe 
Lnd who »each his merit } 

Will quest e physician ‘ 

\ ree 8 effec ils 


Whether his patient ’s dead or liv 


How rich the learned world in lor 

In master-spirits, how abounding ! 
Ihe meed their labors win, no more 

Is lost, Momus their praise is sounding, 
His spleen at writers he indulges 

Only when HE receives ho praise 

Lk xcess ol last too great delays— 


These are the faults that he divulges 


How vast a laure! grove is blooming 
For you, kings, conquerors, rescuers, all ; 
Ah! could ye but escape death’s dooming 


Ye would be gods, nor tear to tall 


Who can—your virtues comprehending— 
Compute your rival! gifts and worth? 
To us ye’ve nothing left on eart 


Save thankfulness with patience blending. 


The statesman, great in real worth, 


But greater tar in understanding, 
Is found in every land on earth 
In royal heart, at will commanding ¢ 
And they who rule have ample knowledge ; 
The art to govern soon is jearned, 
And their own title quickly carned 


By sceptred hands. They need no college. 


The Briton mutual love creates, 
. 


Straugers to his own trades jndentin 


The quiet Frenchinan, HE translates 
We Dutch are busy in inventing 


Give Spanish pride the we earned merit 


Ol treeaor humor, truth, and thritt; 


10 lume the swea Beigian 
Let Munich's « ourse prais rit 
T , , ly 
How great and manifo e fame 


That lifts all Europe up to glory, 


And writes so worthily her name, 


Hallowed upon the page ol story ! 
] l 8 praises will I grar em, 

Although they irn i e us 

Drink Ww never in a muss, 
Speas what they think, and none can daunt them, 
Is tl 1 our re s mious % 

Who shal! disclose what future ¢ 8 


Reserve tor you, who, born of us, 


sua mount a ‘ wes hi stages 
Une 81 ray } I uses 
lo you who s shia ur 
i xs x} ! u rs here— 
Be pieaséd with yo $ praises 
—— i of oe —__ —_ ——_ 


Russ! Among all the external objects of 
imagination, surely they are most affecting! 
Some sumptuous edifice of a former age, still 
standing in its un lecayed strength, has undoubt- 
edly a great command over us, from the ages 
that have flowed over it; but the mouldering 
edifice which Nature has begun to win to her 
self and to dissolve into her own bosom, is far 
wore touching to the heart and awakening to 
the spirit. Lt is beautiful in its decay — not 
merely because green leaves, and wild flowers, 
and creeping mosses soften its rugged frown, 
but beeause they have sown themselves on 
the decay of greatness; they are monitors to 
our fancy, like the flowers on a grave of the un- 
troubled rest of the dead. Battlements riven 
by the hand of time, and cloistered arches reft 
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and rent, speaking to us of the warfare and 
of the piety of our aneestors—of the pride of 
their might, and the consolations of their sorrow: 
they revive dim shadows of departed life, evoked 


from the land of forgetfulness; but they touch, 


us more deeply when the brightness which the 
sun flings on the broken arches, and the war- 
bling of birds that are nestled in the chambers of 
princes, and the moaning of winds through the 
crevices of towers, round which the surges of 
war were shattered and driven back, lay those 
phantoms again to rest,in their silent bed, and 
show us, in the monuments of human life and 
power, the visible footsteps of Time and Obli- 
vion, coming on in their everlasting and irresist- 
ible career, to sweep down our perishable race, 
and to reduce all the forms of our momentary 


elements of 


being into the indistinguishable 
their original nothing. 

What is there below the skies like the place of 
mighty and departed cities—the vanishing or 
vanished capitals of renowned empires? There 
The solitudes of 


nature may be wild and drear, but they are not 


is no other such desolation. 


like the solitude from which human glory is 
swept away. The overthrow or decay of mighty 
human power is, of all thoughts that can enter 
the mind, the most overwhelming. The whole 
imagination is at once stirred by the prostration 
of that, round which so many high associations 
have been collected for so many ages. Beauty 
seems born but to perish, and its fragility is seen 
and felt to be inherent in it by a law of its 
being. But power gives stability, as it were, to 
human thought, and we forget our own perish- 
able nature in the spectacle of some abiding and 
little 


years—our own confined region of space—are 


enduring greatness. Our own span of 
lost in the endurance and far-spread dominion of 
some mighty state, and we feel as if we partook 
When, 


therefore, a great and ancient empire falls in 


of its deepset and triumphant strength. 


pieces, or when fragments of its power are heard 
rent asunder, like column after column disparting 
from some noble edifice, in sad conviction, we 
feel as if all the cities of men were built on 
foundations beneath which the earthquake sleeps. 
The same doom seems to be imminent over all the 
other kingdoms that still stand; and in the midst 
of such changes, and decays, and overthrows— 
or as we read of them of old—we look, under 
such emotions, on all power as foundationless, 
and in our wide imagination embrace empires 
covered only with the ruins of their desolation. 
Yet such is the pride of the human spirit, that 


TO MARY. 


it often unconsciously, under the influence of 
such imagination, strives to hide from itself the 
And 
when all ita glories are visibly crumbling into 


utter nothingness of its mightiest works. 


dust, it creates some imaginary power to over- 
throw the 
thus attempts to derive a kind of mournful tri- 


fabrics of human greatness — and 
umph, even in its very fall. Thus, when nations 
have faded away, in their sins and vices, rotten 
at the heart and palsied in all their limbs, we 
strive not to think of that sad internal decay, 
but imagine some mighty power smiting empires 
and cutting short the records of mortal magnifi- 
Thus, Fate and Destiny are said in our 
Thus, even 


cence, 
imagination to lay our glories low. 
the calm and silent air of oblivion has been 
thought of as an unsparing power. Time, too, 
though in moral sadness wisely called a shadow, 
has been clothed with terrific attributes, and the 
sweep of his scythe has shorn the towery dia- 
dem of cities. Thus the mere sigh in which we 
expire has been changed into active power—and 
all the nations have with one voice called out 
“ Death!” 
fallen, and disappeared in the helplessness of 


And while mankind have sunk, and 


their own mortal being, we have still spoken of 
powers arrayed against them—powers that are 
in good truth only another name for their own 
weakness. Thus Imagination is for ever fighting 
against Truth—and even when humbled, her 
visions are sublime — conscious even amongst 
saddest ruin of her own immortality. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “ RIVERSIDE REVERIES 


Anp thou hast found thy home, far, far beyond 
The strife and turmoil of this lower sphere ; 
Where breaks upon thy heart no jarring sound, 
Nor hidden sorrow starts the unbidden tear ? 
Thou ’rt gone before me, loved one, to thy rest: 
I watched the languid pulse, thy last, low sigh, 
As from the bed of death thy spirit passed, 
Soaring victorious to the upper sky. 
Where autumn winds moan through the silent grove, 
We laid thy pale and faded form to sleep ; 
Soft be its slumbers, while from worlds above 
Angels their vigils o’er thy dust shall keep. 
Thou, too, an angel art. In that blest throng 
Where saints and seraphs meet before God’s throne, 
Thy voice is mingling in the full-choired song— 
’Tis but the clay which moulders here alone. 
Sweetly the weary sleep whose Work is done ; 
Soft in their couch beneath the green sod growing ; 
Sweetly they rest whose race like thine is run, 


By the clear stream of life for ever flowing. 
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BY HORACE DRESSER, ESQ. 


Breathes there a man with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said, 

* This is my own, my native land!”’ 
Whose heart hath ne’er within him burned, 
As home his footsteps he hath turned! 


Sie Water Scort. 


OncE true—that home is home, however homely; 
But maxims lose their seeming truth ; 

The sky and landscape changed are now more comely, 
And age forgets the home of youth. 

To wisk that I was born in old Virginia 
Would make me blush outright for shame ; 

Such wish should banish me »way to—Guinea, 


With blots for ever on my name. 


Such wish by me, whose love of home is innate, 
Or wish to have been born elsewhere, 
Would shame me off as festal native magnate: 
At Jubilee V'd not be there ! 
What ! swap my place of birth, leavt it beyond sight, 
And no more own my Fatheriaad ! 
As soon will leave the light and grope in midnight, 
In hope that joy will be at hand ! 
My birth-place, childhood’s home, and native river, 
All blest and bright have Fey been ; 
Far, far off be the day—oh, yes, for ever— 
Whose dawn shall change the gladsome scene ! 
That day—et it be dark and have no sunlight; 
The curse of Job upon it rest! 
I love my place of birth and sacred birthright, 


Be they for aye and ever biest. 


When I am weak and near to die, dear homestead, 
My friends have always told me this— 

They'll take me back to thee, there watch my sick-bed, 
Nor leave my couch till I decease ; 

And when I sleep and have this life departed, 
May old town-bel! toll off my years— 

My ashes be where I life’s journey started, 
And those who love me shed their tears. 


————~ + oe - 


ANCIENT NATIONS. 


Tuousanns of years ago, Egypt was the cradle 
of arts, the mother of learning; she had her cha- 
riots of iron, her cities with their hundred gates 
of brass; she could rear her pyramids to stand 
for ages, the monument of her physical power 
and of her tyranny ;—she could build her massy 
prisons, and forge her irons for the limbs of men, 
but she could do nothing to raise her population, 
or to causé her teeming thousands to taste of 
mercy, 

Other nations followed, some of them so re- 
fined, that we are tempted to look at their marble 
ruins, at the effects of their arts, science, and even 


literature, and to feel that here must have been 


adorned or ennobled the human character. These 
were the lever by which the masses of men were 
The 


answer is, that in their highest intelligence and 


to be raised. And what were the effects? 
glory, these people worshipped more than thirty 
thousand gods—all of whom were represented 
as the patrons and partakers of revenge, and lust, 
and every vile passion that ever nestled in the 
human heart. At the very time when eloquence, 


poetry, and philosophy were crowning men with 
the wreath of immortal honor on earth, the 
great mass of population were in the open, pub- 
lie practice of vices which it would pollute my 
page even to name, 

Rome had an iron foot; and with it she crushed 
the nations of the earth; but her darkened, 


bloodshot eye saw no means of salvation for her 


citizens. The highest and holiest precept which 


she knew how to give, was, “ Live every day as 
What a 


feeble check to the unbridled and brutal passions 


if the eye of Cato was upon you!” 


ef her millions! 
The melancholy history of all ancient nations 


which have risen up in their pride and glory, and 
again sunk away to the dust, teaches this great 
truth, that men, whether they act as individuals 
or as nations, can neither be long happy nor 
prosperous, who act contrary to the command- 
mentsof God. He is wise in giving law to mind; 
and every nation has been prosperous in propor- 
tion as it has acknowledged the laws of the 
Almighty, and obeyed his will. Men who forget 
God will soon hate their brother; and those 
who are ungrateful to him will soon ehow that 
they have no benevolence to men. A nation 
which has thrown off the authority of God, will 
soon become feverish, restless, and headstrong; 
for selfishness is for ever uneasy, panting for some- 
thing unobtained, and regardless of the conse- 
quevces of obtaining it. The rich try to oppress 
the poor, and the poor try to encroach on the 
rich; the high blame the low, and the low throw 
it back again on the high, till the heart becomes 
the furnace of passion, Hatred of man, revenge, 
riot, mobs, malice, and ambition, succeed, till 
man is arrayed against man, and cares but little 
upon whom he pours out the fury of his burning 
heart, Melancholy picture! The long catalogue 
of woes which have deluged the earth, and buried 
so many nations, has all come from the hand of 
man. God has withdrawn his restraints, and 
the fires of the pit have at once been kindled, 
till they consumed men as tow. Neither in this 


| world nor in any other, will vice ever be allowed 
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to go unrebuked, nor sin unpunished. 
is the true secret of the ruin of all the nations 
which have perished.” And the time can never 
arrive, under the government of a righteous God, 
' 


when a nation can rise up, however gigantic it 


t is the 


strides, and continue to prosper, when i 
settled principle of that people to set at naught 
Men may 


deny the Bible, and set their wisdum above the 


or to disregard the lawa of Jehovah. 


wisdom of that book; but light does not follow 
the rising of the sun more invariably than na 
tional prosperity and stability follow the nation 
that obeys the Bible; and darkness will follow 
the setting of the sun with no more certainty 
than discord and national ruin follow the nation 
which rejects the Bible. The presence of ten 
righteous men would have saved the five cities 


) 


of the plain, in the daysof Abraham, and among 
all nations, those who fear God: and keep his 
commandments are a wall of fire better than the 


horsemen of Israel and the chariots thereof. 





THE EXORCISM WROUGHT BY DAVID'S 
HARP.* 


BY REV. C. VAN SANTY 


Tue former paper described the wondrous 
effect of David’s harp on Saul. It refreshed him, 
and made him well—relieved him from boding 


fancies, from “loathed melancholy,” from the 
harassing sway of gloomy and distempered visions, 
the offspring of a& cons ‘lence aroused and goaded 
by guilt,— brot ght baek soothing memories of 
other and brighter days, and solaced him with 
the thought, that hope might yet abide with him, 
and mercy cheer him with the peace which had 
The fact is 
cath | 


ered 


grown a stranger to his rebel heart 
suggestive, fre 


connected wil 


Lessons may be nt if, 


h the life’s history and the fie art’ 


varying experiences ; and we may find some- 


what of interest and profit, if we glance at sev- 
eral of the number. 
The power ol Racr ] music upon a di furl l 


and sin-tossed mind has often been Selt, and often 


confessed, It is not only a soothing balm to the 


mind diseased, but ocea ionally acts as a restora 

tive to one whose peace has fled away before t 

presenee of towering sand Justs which « 

rode whilk they il The gentle infl me 

of music, exerted at the proper season, steals into 
* Concluded from the September number 
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BY DAVID’S HARP. 





the soul, stilling its turbulent passions, arresting 


’ 
its wayward tendencies, softening the bitterness 
of a haughty, selfish, self-reliant spirit, and point- 
ing the moistened eye and struggling, sighing 
heart to the great hiding-place from every storm. 

We are referring to sacred music now; though 
of 


kinds over the responsive heart. 


well knowing the power music in 
It was sacred 
exor- 
The 
boy minstrel was ignorant of the light fantastic 


airs which amuse giddy and thoughtless crowds 


musie beyond a doubt with which David 


cised, and by which Saul was made well. 


and would not have employed them on an oc 


casion 8o grave, even had he known them. 


‘+ The tickled 


ears no heartfelt raptures rais 


" +} ’ ' 
vue unison hae they with our Creator’s praise 


The notes which he struck out, 


which accompanied them, 


and the words 
were grave, solemn, 


and devout, caleulated to melt the heart, and 


raise it adoringly to God. 

And such music is seen to throw, at times 
over certain minds, a spell as mysterious as it i 
Let us enter the house of God 


mighty. upon 


the Sabbath. Man mind, now occupied along 
with us there in praising God, has traced its de- 
cisive convictions of sin, resulting in the peni- 


tent resolve to return to an injured Father’s 
arms, and the consequent return itself, to the 
or} » 


notes of praise, and “glory to God in the hi 


est,” there falling on the attentive ear. Manya 
wanderer, weary and worn down with sin, has 
heeded the chanted invitation-—not able to resi«t 
its plaintive power—to approach the “fountain 
filled with blood,’ 


éleft for me,” 


’to drink from the “ rock of ages, 
and find salvation in the draught 


We are wors! 


ipping, we have said, in the 
courts of the Lord, in the presence of al! b 
peo] le, | 0 j ou see that man, hefore vo 


stranger to the assembly into which he 


strayed, his head already frosted with th 
ters which have come and gone, and his eour 
lenance syowing the marks which much and long 
continued anxiety seldom fails to write? Y 

e how reverent is his look, and how profou 

the attention which he gives to the serv 

His history is, alas! a very common oue. He ia 
the child of Christian parents, is early train- 
ing was careful and eonscientions, It was hope 
ind prayed for, that he might be f i wa 

1 U " ed. KI through the 
worl Lut he forsos the God c- the 
disappoint ng, apparently, hopes and praye! 


The Spirit of the Lord Jeft him, and an evil spirit 


took possession of him. The world has carried 
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him along on its rolling tide. The peace he 
once had, when, in childhood, he was wont to 
praise God, and unite with gladness in the sanc- 
tuary service, he has now lost. He has long 
been a stranger where he now finds himself a 
worshipper, outwardly at least, IJlis heart is 
hard, his mind stolid, his affections way ward and 
grovelling, and he expects little that can interest 
and affect him. But hark to the swelling peal 
of the organ! deep, solemn, thrilling, its majestic 
tones fall upon his ear, accompanied by the 
voices of singing-men and singing women, and a 
train of long-lost associations begins to awSken 
within him. He remembers what sweetness, 
solemnity, and grandeur he found in these ac- 
cents years before, when as yet his nature was 
open and susceptible, and the world had not 


He 


mother’s prayers and assiduities, and the scene 


palsied his better feelings. remembers a 


uprises vividly before him, when, 


‘Kneeling down to Heaven’s Eternal King, 

The saint, the father, and the husband prays : 
Hope ‘springs exulting on triumphant wing,’ 
That thus they all shall meet in future days— 

sk In ung “il rays, 
or shed t itler tear, 


Together hymning their Creator’s praise 


There ever ba 


No more to sigh, 


In such society, yet still more dear, 


While circling time moves round in an eternal sphere,”’ 


He remembers the good resolves made, and, 
alas! how he has broken them ; the path of virtue 
which he meant to follow, and, alas! how madly 
he has forsaken it, going astray from himself and 
from Heaven. And he feels, oh, how pofgnantly, 
that the flower-garnished path which beguiled 
the eye, has abounded eve ry where with thorns 
and scorpions, piercing and stinging the way farer 
walked. And as the saddening, softening 
of 


the contrast between the pr 


as he 


notes music still are breathed around him, 


event and the past 


renders his anguish intense, almost insupport 


ble 


‘ou see the lip quiver, the countenance 


to 


the convulsive effort control feelings 


controlled, 


from hia eyes, the head bowed down to hide what 


ill not be You see tears gush 


may seem to be but is in fact ju t the reverse 

an unmanly display of sensibility; while, could 
the heart find a voice for its struggling emotions, 
it would falter forth the lamentation, “Oh that | 
that I had 
things, that I had considered my latte « nd! 


the 


enh Wie, understood these 


May not eh a sorrow be sorrow that 


endureth for a night, to be supplante d by the yey 
that cometh in the morning?! the prelude to the 


“ Avaunt, thou evil spirit!’ spoken by the Omni- 
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| potent, who sends succor, refreshment, health, 
| to those who ery out unto Him in their distresses? 


The effect of sacred music upon the Christian 
is one of the most interesting aspects of this sub- 
ject. It were perhaps rash to aver that there 
could be little vital piety without music, though 
we think a plausible argument might be eon- 
structed to show that, deprived of it entirely, 
there would hardly be much. It may safely be 
said that, constituted as man is, one of the im- 
portant links in the chain that attaches his wan- 
dering, wavering heart to God, is the song of 
praise—the heart’s glad and grateful, its contrite 
and devout sentiments, poured out at the proper 
time, and with the proper expression. How dull 
and languishing, without music, would our sane- 
tuary devotions become, and those of the social 
meeting, where the heart-breathed hymn gives a 
spirit and glow to the offered prayer and the 
spoken word! What Christian, if appealed to 
to say whether he had not gone up to the house 
of prayer, at times, with a mind sluggish and 
inert, because half occupied with the world,— 
a mind preyed upon by carking care or ruftian 
disappointment, a mind alive to any thing ra- 
ther than spiritual devotion, and thus betraying 
a very demoniacal possession of some sort 
would not confess that he hud found the voice of 
music a spell ofa very potent kind! Languor has 
seemed to vanish before it—cares were lost sight 
of—the heart grew tender and impressionable— 
the perceptions of duty were quickened, and the 
whole spiritual frame became better adapted to 
praise God with the earnest, ardent, devout 
temper that God loves. He entered the eanctu 
ary ‘‘a sick man,” spiritually, His mind was un 
hinged, his heart cold and dull, his graces torpid, 


his manner listleas—prom pt indeed to go through 


the forms x worship, but not prepared to feel 
He 


animating, quickening influence, something to 


devotion’s power, needs BuIme arousing 


stir the blood within him, to excite devotional 
sentiments; to make him feel what and where he 
is, what awful presence he isin, what claims duty 
abomina 


has upon him, what kind of service is ‘ 


to the Great 
of the 


him what 


tion,” and what, fragrant 
ol The 


choir and the congregation 


Ihcehse 


Searcher bearta, solemn music 


does for 
David's harp did tor Saul, Hleaven is brought 
earer to earth: the vanities of the latter seem 
more Insignificant in the full light beaming from 
the former The ever! ling gates seem to open 
as the volume of praise swells, that the King of 
glory may come in, and pour blessings from his 


lavish hand upon the worshipper who renders 
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him the sacrifice of “a broken spirit and contrite 
heart.”’ The Lord is felt to be in this holy tem- 
ple. Sin grows odious, and the world seems @ 
hollow pageant, and the stricken soul mourns its 
ingratitude and folly ; while, turning penitently 
towards the Redeemer, it sees surpassing loveli- 
nesa adorning his face, and heavenly pity beam- 
ing from every lineament, while faith cleaves to 
the ransomer, with the prayer, “Save, Lord, or I 
Sin has revived, and the sinner dies; 
The 


sanctuary has become “ the house of God indeed, 


perish,” 
but lives because the Redeemer liveth. 
and the gate of heaven.” The frigid worshipper 
has lost his apathy—-the evil spirit is banished, 
and with light step he leaves the hallowed place, 
breathing, with a sort of rapture, “I had rather 
be a doorkeeper in the house of my God, than to 
dwell in the tenta of wickedness!” 

Nor is such an effect confined to the public 
assembly. It may, and often does, perform won- 
ders as great, beside the domestic hearthstone. 
The distracting anxieties and harassments of 
every-day life—those evil spirits whose power 
every Christian knows so well—will fly before 
; The fatsily 
hymn is a potent calmer of the worn and trou- 
bled breast. 
them upraised in a grand “Glory to God in the 


the glowing evening-song to God. 
Infant voices are sweet; a host of 


higheet,”’ forms one of the most effective and rav- 
ishing melodies that mortal ears can hear. They 
That 


house is said to be desolate wherein no children’s 


are charming too at the household altar. 
voices are heard. That house cannot be deso- 
late—must be cheerful, and in fact happy—echo- 
ing not only to children’s industrious prattle, 
but echoing day after day to the domestic song, 
made softer and richer by the clear musical tones 


which childhood’s lips utter. There is no more 


potential exorcist than the song of devotion 
which infant voices pour into the Father’s ear, 
Little children are the unforbidden* suppliants 
Their 
grateful songs are melody unto the Lord—their 


to whom the arms of love are ever open. 


imploring cries appeal directly to the great 
Pitier’s protection aud merey, pledged to guard 
and save—their artless devotions are a “ wall of 
fire” round about a home, which spirits of evil 
and Satan himeelf will hardly dare to scale, or, 
attempting it, will find their arts foiled, and their 
prowess unavailing. 

Happy is the household that has learned to 
avail itself of a rampart like this! Happy the 
children whom pious parents have taught to com 


* Forbid them not, forof such is the kingdom of heaven 


EXORCISM WROUGHT BY 


DAVID’S HARP. 


pass the Lord’s altar with songs and devout aspi- 
rations! The parents who protected the infancy 
of the children, find protection in return from 
the piety of the little ones, whom Christ loves, 
watches over and defends, and the parents too, 
peradventure for the children’s sakes. Happy 
is the house that is in such a case, yea, happy is 
the household whose God is the Lord. 

One other thought deserves, perhaps, to be 
suggested. The reading of the Scriptures—certain 
portions at least—may have the effect upon us 
that David’s harp had upon Saul. The Serip- 
ture abounds with psalms, breathing noble and 
elevating sentiments, adapted to every spiritual 
want and emergency. These may become the 
channel through which the oppressed heart may 
find relief, as devotion breathes the music with 
which God is well pleased. The very psalms 
which David chanted to his harp, on other oc- 
casions, if not on this, are found sti]] among the 
inspired records. Each Christian thus. in his 
need, may hear, as it _were, the sweet singer’s 
harp, with the accompanying chant, struck for 
his own benefit. If trouble, grief, or disappoint- 
ment oppress world’s strifes, tur- 
moil, agitations, collisfons, distract and confuse 
him to such a degree, that he finds his best-in- 
tentioned offerings cold and vain, and prayer 
itself well-nigh a mockery—there is his retire- 
ment, and there all the means which are to work 
his cure. Let him eend, as Saul did, for David to 
come with his harp, and charm away these gloomy 
fancies, these troublesome and mischievous spirits 
by which his rest is broken and his bosom torn. 
Though dead, the Psalmist will still play and 
sing before him—ay, and discourse such celestial 
music, that the burdened heart will feel at once 
relieved, and each dark demon flee in terror to 
its own abode. Nor will David alone come at 


the earnest call—but Miriam and Moses, and De- 


borah and Hannah, and Isaiah and Habakkuk, 


and Paul and John, 


‘With heavenly tou instru sounds 
In fu i onic ers iO d. their sor 


sughts to heaven— 


will unite in the swelling chorus, uttering such 
ravishing strains as are enough to call up smiles 
and joy into the woe-begone visage of despair 
itself. 

Let the experiment be tried. ‘Is any merry, 
let him sing paalms,’”? And this is well, for the 
byoyant glad heart needs some outlet for the 
joy that is effervescing within it, But it may be 


added decidedly, “ ls any Christian gloomy, care 
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worn, trouble-tossed—let him sing psalms, for {| singers of old to join the song, and he will hear 


this is a medicine that will be likely to reach his | 


Or if he cannot sing himself, let him ask 
others to sing who can sing, and the effect will 
be also salutary. Especially let him invite David 
to strike his harp and sing, and the saints and 


” 
case, * 


harmonies from such a choir, as are well-nigh 
able to raise the dead to life, and certainly able 
to cast out from the oppressed mind every foul 
spirit which has broken its peace, and sought to 
effect its ruin. 
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COSTUME, WEAPONS, AND IMPLEMENTS OF THE INDIAN TRIBES OF GUIANA. 


Tue InpiAN Tripes or Guiana is the title of 
an exceedingly interesting book, issued by those 
interprising publishers, Roperr CARTER AND 
snoTHERS, No. 285 Broadway. 
by Rev. W. H. Brett, an English missionary in 
that country. 


It was prepared 


The narrative consists chiefly of | 


things which he had seen and heard of the ap- | 


. | 
pearance, manners, customs, and practices of the | 


Indians. To illustrate these, the book is em- 
bellished with a variety of engravings, a few of 
which we are permitted here to insert, by the 
kindness of the publishers. These engravings 
afford us a better idea of those tropical tribes 
than any thing we have ever seen, We make a 
few extracts from the book, as illustrative of its 
style and drift, referring our readers to the book 
itself for the rest. Its intrinsic value renders it 
well worthy of their possession, and the low 
price puts it within the reach of all. 





The picture of the Cokarito Palm exhibits the 
general appearance of tropical trees, as well as 
the costume of the natives. 
the devoted missionary standing in the door of 


On one side we see 


his school-house, while near the centre, a native 
has ascended the palm tree to cut down one of 
its enormous bunches of fruit. The day on which 
this is done is always a time of rejoicing. Shoot- 
| ing with bows and arrows at a mark, catching 
| fish with a small rod, and other Indian pursuits, 
filled up the time which was not occupied by the 
school, 

The Arowaks seem to be a very docile tribe, 
and easily affected by the doctrines of religion. 
In less than a year from the time when the first 
Arowak was led by divine grace to the know- 
ledge of God, more than half the people of the 
tribe were attending as worshippers in the hous 





of prayer. They are ignorant, and sometimes 
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THE COKARITO PALM. 


superstitious,-yet pleased with instruction. Some 
simple facts in astronomy greatly excited their 
astonishment. They were delighted to learn the 
cause of eclipses, which had always puzzled and 
alarmed them. The properties of the magnet 
filled them with wonder. A small pocket-com- 
pass was regarded with great interest, and even 
suspicion. They looked upon it as something 
supernatural, and some regarded it as a “live 
When convinced that the evil spirit 
had nothing to do with it, they said that the 


thing.” 


knowledge of its construction was a gift from 
God to white men. 

They knew nothing of geography beyond the 
limits of Guiana. They had no idea of the mag- 
nitude of the sea, the existence of the Andes, or 
Of the affairs 
of other nations they knew nothing, but were 


the great ocean to the westward. 


always pleased with instruction in history, and 
with the great facts of the Scriptures. 

The assembly of the Arowaks is thus described: 
‘‘As we drew nearer, the singular and well-re- 
membered shouts of the Indians told that they 
were engaged in a grand maquarri dance, simi- 
lar to that which I had formerly witnessed in the 
Koria. There were about two hundred persons 
present, Most of the men were dancing, having 


their faces painted red, in grotesque patterns, 


and their heads adorned, some with coronals of 
feathers, and others with the white down of | their priests. 


} 


birds. Their attire and ornaments were of the 
most showy and fantastic description. The 
females were looking on, being seated under a 
large house. 

‘“*There was a wild beauty in the whole scene, 


but nothing could have shown their ignorance of 


the gospel more strongly than their preparing 
for a drunken festival to honor the visit of a 
Christian bishop. They were as yet quite sober, 
the entertainment having but just commenced, 

“Their chief, Swey, was sick, and confined to 
his hammock. While the Bishop went to sce 
him and inspect the village, I asked the dancets 
to desist, which they did immediately, and as- 
sembled in a large house, where the men*eated 
themselves in rows all around, the women and 
children standing behind them. Then came the 
address of the Bishop, setting before them their 
benighted condition, and the blessings of the 
gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ. They acknow- 
led ged its truth, declared they knew nothing, and 
asked for a.teacher.”’ 

The 


The Yauhahu are the beings applied to by the 


Indian sorcerer is an Arawak doctor. 


sorcerers. These delight in inflicting miseries 
on mankind. They are believed to be unceas- 
ingly active in the pursuit of evil, and to oc- 
casion sickness and death. The sorcerers possess 
great influence over the people, and are, in fact, 
They are furnished with a large 
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i| holes. The ends of this stick project ; one forms 
of the instrument, and the other has 
g, to which beautiful feathers are 
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gourd or calabash, which has been emptied of its 
. | 

ceeds and spongy contents, and bas a round stick || the handle 

h the middle of it, by means of two || a long strin 
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attached, wound round it in spiral circles. 
Within the calabash are a few small white stones, 
which rattle when it is shaken or turned round. 
This 


instrument is regarded with great awe and super- 


The calabash itself is usually painted red. 


stitious veneration by the heathen Indians, who 
fear to touch it, or even to approach the place 
where it is kept. 

When attacked by sickness, the Indians cause 
themselves to be conveyed to some friendly 
sorcerer, to whom a present of more or less 
value must be made. If the patient cannot be 
removed, the sorcerer is sent for to visit him. 
The females are all sent away from the place, 
and the men must keep at a respectful distance, 
as he does not like his proceedings to be closely 
inspected. He then commences his exorcisms, 
turning and shaking his “rattle,” and chanting 
This is continued 
for hours, until, about midnight, the spirit is sup- 


an address to the Yauhahu. 


posed to be present, and a conversation to take 
place, which is unintelligible even to the Indians 
who may overhear it. These ceremonies are 
kept up for successive nights. 

If the patient should survive the disease, the 
excitement, the noise, the fumes of tobacco, with 
which he is at times enveloped, and the sorcerer 
observes symptoms of recovery, he wilt pretend 
to extract the cause of complaint by sucking the 
part affected. After many ceremonies, he will 
produce from his mouth some strange substance, 
such as a thorn, a gravel-stone, a fish bone, or a 
bird’s claw, a snake’s tooth, or a piece of wire, 
which some malicious Yauhahu is supposed to 
have inserted in the affected part. 
the patient fancies himself rid of this cause of his 


As soon as 


illness, his recovery is generally rapid, and the 
fame of the sorcerer is greatly increased. 

Should death, however, ensue, the blame is 
laid upon the evil spirit, whose power and malig- 
the 


sorcerer 


nity have prevailed over counteracting 


will at 
come in for a share of the blame, whom the suf- 


charms. Some other times 
ferer has unhappily made his enemy, and who is 
supposed to have employed the Yauhahu in de- 
stroying him. The sorcerers being supposed to 
have the power of causing as well as of curing 
diseases by their magical art, they are much 
dreaded by the common people, who never wil- 
fully offend them. So deeply rooted in the 
Indian’s bosom is this belief concerning the 
origin of diseases, that they have little idea of 
sickness arising fram other causes. Death may 


arise from a wound or a contusion, or be brought 


on by want of food, but in other cases it is the 
work of the Yauhahu 
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Hats of superior quality, and of the most 
fashionable styles, may be found at the extensive 
store of J. W. Lester, No. 10 Bowery. For light- 
ness, beauty, elasticity, and durability, they are 
not excelled by any other. To this we ourselves 
can bear a practicable and unqualified testimony; 
and the public also, if we may judge from the 
extensive of the establishment. We 
heartily recommend them to all our friends in 
city and country, as a remarkably nice and 
| beautiful article, 


! 
i 
| 


business 


| Derect IN A Miti.—A faithful minister, who 
| knew that a miller in a certain neighborhood, 
who was proud of his business and machinery, 
| prosecuted his calling on the Lord’s day, as many 
millers do, felt it his duty to call upon and get 
into conversation with him about his mill. 
“A fine mill,’ said he; “ one of the completest 
I have ever seen.” 
This was nothing more than just. The miller 
| had heard as much many times before ; but his 
skill and judgment were gratified by this new 
| testimony, and his feelings conciliated. 
‘But, oh!” continued the minister, after a 
little pause, “ there is one defect in it.”’ 
‘What is that?” earnestly asked the miller. 
“A very serious defect, too.” 


“Eh!” replied the miller, turning up his face. 
“A defect that is likely to counterbalance all 
its advantages.” 
| “Well, what is it?’ said the miller, standing 
| up and looking the minister in the face. 
| The minister went on: “A 
likely to ruin the mill.” 
- “What is it?” rejoined the miller. 
“And will, no doubt, one day destroy the 
owner.” 


defect which is 


|| “And can’t you say it out?’ cried the impa- 
'| tient miller. 
| “It the Sabbath!’’ exclaimed the 
| minister, in a firm, solemn, and monitory tone. 
The astonished man stood blank and thunder- 
struck, and remained listening with meek sub- 
mission to a remonstrance and exhortation of a 


| 
{ 
| 
| 


goes 


on 


quarter of an hour’s length, in which the danger 
of his state and practices, and the call to repent- 
ance towards God, and faith in the Lord Jesus 
Christ, were urged upon him. 


AFFLICTION is God’s forge, wherein he softens 
| 


the iron heart. There is no dealing with the 

iron while it remains in its native coldness and 
| hardness; put it into the fire, make it red-hot 
there, and then you may stamp upon it any 


4 figure or impression you please. 
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Hook 


THE PoLaR Regions ; or, a Search after Sir John Franklin 
By Lrevt. Susparp Ossorn.—The screw steamer Pioneer 
was sent out by the British Admiralty in search of the 


} 
i 


ong-lost Franklin. This book is a most engaging and 


ively sketch of the voyage. This vessel was the first and 
only steamer ever sent into the Polar Seas, so that the 
narrative has an element of novelty, in addition to the 
ever-fresh and exciting interest afforded by a voyage into 
those icy regions. The work gives us a lively description 
of the wonders of Arctic scenery, and the trials of Polar 
life. The book is full of stirring incidents, chaining the 
attention of the reader far beyond any work of ficuon — 
A. 5. Barnes & Co, 

Tue Great Exuisition.—During the Great Exhibition in 
London, a series of lectures, at the suggestion of Prince 
Albert, was delivered by some of the most learned and 
eminent men of Great Britain, on various topics growing 
out of the principal classes of articles exhibited in the 
great show of the Crystal Palace. Among these lecturers 
were Dr. Whewell, Sir Henry de la Bache, Professor Owen, 
Dr. Lyon Playtair, Protessor Lindley, and several others 
Each of these addressed himself to the department of 
science or study of which he was the acknowledged 
master. The result was combined in a handsome volume, 
which has just been republished. It contains popular 
descripuions of the arts, a8 Well a8 @ lively Sketch ol the 
whole contents of the Crystal Palace. The work, proceed- 
ing thus from the most accompiishe d ving scholars, con 
tains a vast amount of valuable practical information, 
both historical and scientific. —A. 5S, Barnes & Co. 

Firry Years iN Bor Hemisraeres. By Vincent Noirs, 
—This boos is composed chiefly of the reminiscences of a 
former @nerchant. A glance at the Table ot Contents 
shows at once a familiarity With the most inportant places 
and the most iinportant events. The narrative is con- 
densed, straight-forward, and truthful. It is the autobio 
graphy of one of the most extraoruinary men that ever 


se events Vincent 





lived. lt is a commercial life of st 
Nolte was familiar with courts and kings in the o!d world 
and almost every thing in the new His acquaintance 
with men and things is wonderful. Kings, emperors, 
presidents and popes, jostle each other through the pages 
ot the book. Anecdotes and stories appear in endless 
Variely The amount ol really useiul intormaton, histori 
cal, coummercial, a@rustic, and personal, in this work, 18 
immense ; and it is so interspersed with anecdote and 
adventure, with variety and scandal ‘oi a pleasant tart 
} 


ness,’’ that all heaviness is destroyed, and the book is as 


as a nove!l.—Redheld 


delightiul 
Periscorics. By WM. ELprk —These are current subjects, 
treated exlemporancously The arucies are numerous 
short, pithy, and various as the {fruits of the earth or the 
fish of the sea. They are of unequal merit, but often ful 
of be uly and power, The first arucle, General Ugie, 18 
unequalled by any thing of its Kind in modern iiterature 
The author is clear and strong in perceplion, sharp and 
accurate in analysis, but sull 18 Wanting in same other 
essential qualities of a finished writer Aiter all, the book 
contains many rare excelences and ch I ters Of Sleriing 
value. The practical and the use!u’ is one of its prominent 


elements.—J. C. Derby 


Hotices. 


Famous PERSONS AND PLACES By N. P. Wirus.—This 





book presents decidedly better specimens o 
unique style than any of his prose productions. It is 

collected edition of his prose WOrks and contains a portion 
of his Pencillings by the Way. His descriptions of British 
scenery are exceedingly lively. His free, dashing delinea 


uons Of society and manners Can have no imitator Le 


I 
is peculiar to himself, and master of his own style. He 
has created a style of Composition In Which he is the sole 
writer. It is rich and flowing, and like nothing else in the 


whole world of letters. The book contains, besides co 
lections from his prose woras, some additional sketches of 
distinguished contemporaries, including Kossuth, Jenny 
Lind, Lady Biessington, and others.—Charles Scribner 


Sunny Moments. By Mrs. H. B. Stowr.—This is the title 
of Mrs. Stowe’s new work—the record of her travels 
abroad. It is written in the form of letters to her friends 
athome. It gives a lively description of the author’s in 
pressions Of foreign scenes, The est Wor hat We can 
Say in favor Of this DOOK 18, hal il is Worliy Of its source 
It is elegantly written, and portions oF il possess great 
beauty. It is a remarkalie description of a remarkable 


journey. Mrs. Stowe was everywhere greeted with the 


warmest demonstrations of iriendship and sy athy 
These constituted a noble tribute to her genius a on 
ness. Visiting nearly all the scenes o auty and wond 


in Great Britain and part of the Continent, she had 


most favorable opportunities for Viewing le s es she 
describes, The subject is altogether nt from that ot 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin, yet the boos, as a whole, possesses 
no less interest or merit.—Bos j ps, Sampson & 


Co. ; New York: J, C. Derby. 


History oF Cusa, By M. M, BaLiovu.--Lhis book is very 
timely, considering the remarkabie degree of interest f 
al present in regard to thatisiand, It is ma up trom a 
series Of noles irom We journai Of the aulnor, during a 
brief residence there, Lt comprises a political, historica 


and statisucal account Of the is.and [rom its rst discovery 


to the present ume Lhe fact hat these observations were 

taken on the spot, adds a lively interest to the wor 

future destiny of Cuba, a!so, is another Uung that awakens 

our atitenuon, The book is handsomely ellished w 

a number of engravings.—luillips, Sampson & Co 
BaBYLON AND Ningvenw. By A. H. Lavan L secon 


edition of Mr. Layard's Second kxpediuon to these ancient 





ruins has been published. Strange that se muc! rt ups 
the Scriptures should at length be dug up irom e dark 
ness Of Centuries ihe pages Of this w K eX ty 
progress in deciphering the cuneiorm charac r, us 
these ancient inscriplions Al each ack ona 

light conlirms the trulhot revelation. 1 a ior’s travels 
through Armenia, Koordistan, am I serts, possess 
an imlerest rarely teil 1 ordinary trav ers lhe cuts 
exhibit some curious Ui \co.ossal hea scovert 
at Kouyounjik, swelled with the pride o : - 
and the large picture, U old palace of Senna rrb. at 
the same piace, is a Curiosity. Its architecture 13 as pe 
cullar as it 18S Deaulilul a anligue, 1 OOK 18 Fi 
great excellence, and deserves a wide ula A Ss 


Barnes « 


BOOK 


BSTANCE AND SHapows: or, Phases of Every-day Life. 


By Euma WELLMonT —It consists of a series of brief and in 


teresting sketches, of very great variety, both in subject 


and style. They bear some resemblance to Fanny Fern, 


though more sedate and measured. They treat of import 


ant practical topics, of manners and morals, in a briet, 


but very striking and suggestive way. These essays, tor 


the most part, pertain lo home and its duties, its pleasures 
and its troubles, and always contain a valuable iesson.— 


J. P. Jewett & Co, 


Toe ENGusn Env AT THE Court OF Nicuoras I. By 


Miss Juuia Corner —This is the ttle of a thrilling story 


has just made its appearance. It is written in ar 


thal 


easy, flowing style, yet finished and elegant, colloquial 


ascinate and 
the 


just thal style which 18 80 sure to f¢ 


rhe 


and ere 


and lively 
interest fast 
he 


iracters, and wonders which of 


chain the attention gains upon 


reader as he proceeds is aware, he 1s in full 


pursuit of the different chi 


the There are some capital 


It 


contains many good lessons by which young and old night 


virtues are gomg to triumph. 


hits at the whims and follies and fashions of the day. 


profit, Human nature sticks out prominently In Certain 


characters, but that is natural, and the serious re ader will 


mark tt 


Thorne & Co, 


as one of the beauties of the book.— 


FLORENCE EGERTON ; or, Sunshine and Shadow.—A neat 


volume with this ttle has just been issued. Itisan affect 


story fur young readers, exhibiting the beauty of 


aud the fine moral effects of a stead{ast adhesion to 


tT) 


ie heroine soon gains the reader’s sympathy by 


while her life contains a 


& Brothers. 


the simplicity of her character, 


rich and usetu R. Carter 


By 


BeErRTHA AND LILY Parsonage of Beech Glen 


A well told 


ions ot Woman’s Rights 


ABETH OAKES DM - lasciInating story, 


Aside trom the culrar ne which 


e plot and nianayement of 


stand out low prominenty 


the tale are skilful and ingenious, A lively and affecting 


interest allaches itself to every chapter. And as the plot 


unfolds, the rea ler’: 8y mpath es are stirred in proportion, 


and the fountains of the soul are moved. However, we 


cannot quite coincide with the author's views Of the office 


and re woman. tier rights,’’ so called, are not 


ations 0 


always the must happily promotec them too 


! by asserting 


strongly or doginatically —J. ¢ Derby. 


A. 
ile 
It 


Fritz HAROLD ; the Temptation By Saran 
{ 


Myers.—A thrilling story, indeed, is contained in this 


It 


ively, 


volume, abounding h religious itiments 18 


Sit breathes a most 


mptation 


8s Wrillen In a transparent 


| calculated to do good Nothing could be 


better fitted tor the instruction and entertainment of young 


readers Carter & Brothers 


SISTER AGNES t Captive Nun. By a CLERGYMAN’s 


Wivow.—This wture of convent life The 


writer shows h acquainted with the subject 


She lays bare 1 ior of hidden dens of iniquity ina 


skull She ases, with 


om letting the world see their hay 


manner worthy of a surgeon's 


iuice, li the inmates of convents happy what pos 


sible harm can 


piness ? and bolt and bar, and lock and 


Why wall i 


guard those paradises more jealously than our State 


} 
The intense secresy of nunneries argues crime 


1 be 


prisons ? 


No private dwellings wou allowed even to be sus 


This is a timely 
-- Riker 


pected of such wickedness unmolested 


book, and well ulated to do good Thorne 


& Co 


ga 
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[ISABEL CARROLTON : a Personal Retrospect. 


pr 


instance of self-reliance and persevering 


By KNELLER 


GLEN.—A pleasant story, written in a isant style, It 


exhibits a rare 
energy. The heroine possesses some rare traits of cha- 


racter worthy of imitation. The happy effect upon the 


mind of the reader well repays perusal, and stimulates to 


nob.e action. The author possesses a lively enagination 


and fine taste ; two qualities highly essential to success- 
ful 


New York. 


writing. Philips, Sampson & Co , Poston 


OE id Derby, 


Lectures ON RoManxism, By Rev. Jonmn Cuminc. D.D.—— 


This series of lectures consists of i!lustrations and reflec 


tions on the errors of homanism and Tractarianvism 
What 


The 
great 


question, is popery is bere most ftaithtully 
answered. Romish miracles and Romish practices are 


here dealt with in a masterly manner. The great apos- 


tlasy is one of the great of the this 


Mother 
and 


afford 


questions age, and 


book 18 most timely i DSIONS O 


f Holy 


Church are her aid open win sueh a clear 


convincing Way that the work must, of necessity. 


a flood ot ht —John P 


& Co 


mm his Important maiter Jewett 
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lilustrated with several engravings. The book exhibits pic 


recently issued is 


tures of real life in Jarge cities, the evils of inte mperance, 


the dangers of dissipation, the 


The 


well calculated to promote a 


follies of fasiion, and the 


wages of sin various characters here brought to 


view, are love ot Virtue and 


hatred of vice. Here are many starting facts, which give 


one an ih 


the 


Sight into tue habits and customs of large cities 


and dungers to which | 


first 
upp! 


vice 


young en are eXposed when 


entering city life This book will reclaim many a 


ing husband, and save from the vertex of 


“ushionabdle 


many a darling son, and lead back 


Virtue miauy a wayward brother lt is written in 


style, and interspersed with many spicy anecdotes 
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more than a thousand pages 


J W. Moors, 


IS an OCclLAVO Volume of 


of every thing pertaining to music, elementary, technical, 


historical, biographical, cal, and jnstrumenta It is the 


Most perfect work oO > hind ‘ever Seen. It has 


entered an unoccupied field There is no other such 
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or in land, or in the English language. It will ac 
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The eyes of the whole country are 


engra of about 


two feet by two and a half is beautitu'ly colored, 


cheap, and timely 
turned upon these countries, and Mr. Colton has conferred 


a great benefit upon the world by producing such a re 


markably clear and correct map of them 


A 


also just been published by Mr 


NEW F THE WoRLD, about the same size, has 


Colton, It is on Mercator’s 


projection, the division being made through the centre 


of the eastern continent, 80 48 to present both oceans clear 
It 
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and unbroken is a fine steel engraving, well exe- 


and very cheap. 
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Words by J. W. LAKE, Esq. 
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1. Oft, in that calm and gentle hour. 
2. I think of those fond days so dear, . 
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Music by J. L. HOPKINS. 
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When sunset gilds the drooping 
When every flower that grew was 
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flower, . . I love 
fair; . . . When oft 
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fai - ry fad - ing scene, 
sweet bird on the tree; 
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a seh 
beside my lattice green . . . To watch the 


I roam’d the forest free, And watch'd the 
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Till fanecy’s visions’ bright and gay, Re- 
When all around me fond - lysmiled, As 
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THE GOLDEN AGE OF ATHENS. 


BY A CLERGYMAN OF 


Some forty-odd years ago there was to be seen 
in the court-yard of an English nobleman in Park 
lane, London, a parcel of “mutilated fragments”’ 
of marble, that were objects, in one way or 
another, of the greatest interest to different in- 
dividuals. The noble lord who claimed to own 
them, but who in fact had rifled them from the 
works to which they belonged, wished to crown 


the vandalism of the deed by the enterprise of | 


a Yankee, and sell them to the English govern- 
Lord 


Liverpool and his cabinet were very much in 


ment for the round sum of $175,000. 


doubt whether they were worth so much, and 
while they were confounded at the din, and sur- 
prised at the public excitement which the mass 
of fragments had created, they were shy of the 
bargain, and met Lord Elgin’s proposals as a 
Virginian might an invitation to trade, made to 
him by a gentleman from the eastward with tin 
and wooden ware. So there they lay in the 
palace-yard of the nobleman, to be sold—if a 
purchaser would appear——-but meanwhile visited 
by all classes, and speculated upon by various 
persons, various moods and tastes. Foolish critics 
profaned them. Gaping academicians under- 
valued them. Blundering antiquaries misnamed 
them. But there was one artist who recognized 
in them a master’s hand. He had recently re- 
turned from theContinent, where he had admired 
the noblest 


having just commenced a painting of his own, 


productions of modern art, and 


he went to see these marbles. Their power over 


him was electric. He went home, seized his 


brush, and, in a fury of disgust, dashed out the 


figure he had begun. And now his thoughts by 


day and his dreams by night were upon an ex- 
cellence and perfection that achieved their work 


more than two thousand years before. For 


months we find him studying at Lord Elgin’s, 
and, with those marbles before him, drawing fif- | 


teen hours daily. Benjamin Robert Hayden was | 


ready to tell the English cabinet that they were 


not buying wooden nor even marble nutmegs, 


when bargaining with Lord Elgin. 


NZW YORE 


that the 
traveller now gazes upon, restored in the British 


But whence came these fragments 
Museum to their pedestals, and stretching on 
along the walls where they have been ranged, 
like a majestic and sublime vision—the loftiest 
idegl of the excellence of human art ever made 


real—-whence came they? Let us trace them 


back to the place where the English nobleman 
found them. 

Passing the Pillars of Hercules, we enter that 
sea which was the ocean of the ancient world— 
the highway of its commeree, the scene of all its 
naval conflicts. We sweep along almost in sight 
of ruined Carthage, that once disputed with 
Rome the supremacy of the world; we leave 
behind us the dark smoky pillar of cloud that 
tells us of Etna, clothed in the associations of 
ancient fable even yet; we pass the Adriatic, 
which Venice with her commerce claimed as 
bride; we enter the Grecian Archipelago, and 
turning towards the north, enter the Saronic Gulf 
and steer our course for the harbor of the | irzeus, 
once thronged with the sails of commerce, and 
bristling with life and industry. But a single 
vessel perhaps lies at the wharf, and a few ruined 
pillars scattered here and there remind as of the 
change that has taken place since hundreds of 
vessels crowded the once broad but now narrow 
and shoal harbor. We leave behind us the sea 
gemmed with islands, whose waves, undulating in 
the light of a Grecian sunset with all various and 
beautiful colors, seem like a shoal of dying dol 
phins, and approach the shore. The poetry of 
the waters, with the music of their waves, and 
the purple shadows of their depths, disappear 
before the commonplace of a harbor as prosaic 
as the well-slated storehouses and customs offices 


There 
veritable gin-shop, perhaps, from which only a 


that line the quays can make it. is a 
Byron could extract any poetic elements, and 
yonder is an omnibus waiting to whirl you along 
a macadamized road of six miles for a shilling 
fare. And yet it is a beautiful and pleasant ride, 
notwithstanding the omnibuses and gin-shops 
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and turnpike-gates. Nature is there still in all 
her loveliness, as she was two thousand years ago, 
when either side of the road was guarded by a 
lofty wall, on whose broad top two chariots 
might meet and pass. You reach your destina- 
tion, and are set down under the shadow of a 
large structure that seems to you a libel on Gre- 
cian taste, but which they tell you is the palace 
of King Otho. With scarcely a pause, your curi- 
osity leads you to the famed Acropolis, whose 
rocky heights rise towering before your eye, and 
which neither time nor the invader have been 
able to From the ruins of the Agora 
where Paul once stood and preached to the 
Athenians of the “unknown God whom they 


level. 


ignorantly worshipped,” you mount by the same 





path by which he was conducted, along a flight 
of steps cut in the rock, trod by the traveller of 
to-day as they were by Demosthenes or Pericles 


hill, where Paul addressed the assembled citizens. 
And here a scene spreads out before your eye, 
even now, after centuries of time and barbarian 
hordes have done all in their power to injure and 
deface it, magnificently impressive. 

The beauty of nature and the grandeur of | 
ruined art are all around you. Yonder is the 
Parthenon—Minerva's temple—glorious even in 
its desolation; a beauteous shrine which Athenian 
genius consecrated as a worthy offering to the 
Goddess of Intellect. On your right is the Agora, 
or Forum, where Grecian eloquence swayed the | 


“eg 


fierce democracy” of Athens, On your left, at 


a little distance on the plain below, the ruined | 


| 
temple of Theseus, once a perfect model of archi- | 


tectural symmetry avd beauty; and still beyond 
is the ocean where Plato found his Academy 
and Aristotle his Lyceum, while yonder to the 
south-east, in lonely and awful grandeur, are the 
ruins of the temple of Jupiter Olympus—the 
whole scene embosomed in an amphitheatre of 
hills and mountains of exceeding beauty, save 
where, at the west, the waters of the distant har- | 
bor sparkle in the sunlight, Some twelve or 
fifteen thousand inhabitants are scattered over 
the plain at your feet, once thronged by more 
than a hundred thousand of the most quick- 
witted and enterprising nation in the world. 
But let us draw near the Parthenon. 
yet, surpassingly beautiful 


Here it is | 
a monument of the 


highest art aud genius--surviving in finished || 


symmetry all the ruthless vandalism of ages 
and the friezes of its columns surmounted by the | 
most exquisite sculpture in the world, It was | 


here that the English nobleman stood and or- | 


| most, 
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dered his plunderers to the task, tearing down 


| from their places the beautiful marbles designed 
| by the genius of a Phidias, and executed with a 
| skill that fills all later times with wonder. 


But, standing upon this lofty summit, what 


thoughts of the past come crowding upon our 
| mind! The time was, when the sun in his whole 


cireuit around the globe found no spot so de- 
servedly illustrious for genius and learning and 


the highest art. The time was, when around 


yonder Bema thousands of free citizens listened 


to an eloquence that has never been surpassed if 


| it has been equalled in the history of the world. 
| The orator could not ask a fitter stand, nor a 


fitter audience. There was an inspiration to stir 


| his very soul in the panorama itself spread out 


beneath his eye. The city itself, with its crowded 


| streets and splendid temples, the one spot of all 


| the world where freedom found a home: yonder 
two thousand years ago, to that summit of Mars’ || 


the harbor of the Pirzus, alive with vessels that 


| had made the name of Athens a terror to distant 
| coasts, that once in the critical moment of her 
| destiny were her “wooden walls;” and there 


again,almost in sight, the battle-field of Marathon, 
glorious with memories of which every Athenian 
was proud; in a word, every object, every hill, 
every foot of soil, rich with associations that 
stirred the heart and soul to patriot enthusiasm ; 
all, all conspired to lift the orator above him- 
self, and make his audience like tinder for his 
words of fire. In such a day, what must Athens 
have been! How we should love to call the 
buried past back from its tomb, and reclothe it 
in the habiliments of life ! 

Athens in the days of Socrates interests us 
It was her golden age. ‘Then her riches 
of art and genius overflowed. She was then to 


her own past and future, what England was in 


| the days of Cromwell, and Hampden, and Milton, 


and Bunyan, and Baxter, and Howe, and Owen. 
It was the harvest-hour of her intellect, it was 
the maternity of her genius; and we read over 
with admiration and wonder the list of great and 
powerful minds that in rapid succession adorn 
her annals. 

Socrates was born in the year 469 B.C., and 
was contemporary with Malachi, the last of the 
Old Testament His life 
over the period in which Athens attained the 
culminating point of her greatness. 


prophets. extends 
More than 
one hundred years before his birth, Solon had 
given the impress of his wisdom to her legisla- 
tion, Soon after, comedy, and a few years later, 
tragedy, were introduced upon the stage. Only 


forty years before the birth of Socrates, the free 





spirit of the Athenian democracy flung off the 
tyranny of Hipparchus and Hippias. 
Sophroniscus was perhaps a soldier of the re- 
public at the celebrated battle of Marathon, and 


undoubtedly his heart glowed with the enthusi- | 
astic pride of a Grecian patriot when he heard | 
the story of Leonidas and his brave little band of | 


three hundred, withstanding the whole Persian 


host at the pass of Thermopyle. It is not impos- | 
sible that he too was on board of the fleet at Sala- | 
mis, when Athens betook herself to her wooden || 
walls, determined to defeat her foe, or be buried | 


beyond the tyrant’s power to disturb her death- 
rest in her own waters. And now it is in the 
zenith of her political fame that Athens adds to 
the laurels of the warrior the more enduring 
wreaths of talent and of genius. 
comes forward to lay upon the altar of her fame 
the charm of a poetic melody to which the world 


has given his own name. Philosophy could 


already boast of distinguished teachers—Thales, | 


Anaximander, Xenophones, Anaximenes, Hera- 


clitus. The enthusiasm of mind communicates 


itself to mind. The little republic of less than } 


two hundred thousand souls is moved like a 


single mind by the same interest, and impelled | 
by the same passions. The eminence of one man | 
fires others with ambition to be his rivals—an | 
ambition that had not yet learned to pass the | 
The | 
hero of Marathon rouses up and educates the | 


limits fixed by the welfare of the state. 


hero of Salamia, Themistocles exclaims that the 


laurels of Miltiades will not suffer him to sleep. 


Aristides—known to all after-ages as “ the just,” | 


who shared with Miltiades the honor of Mara- 
thon—hears in his unjust exile the voice of his 


ungrateful country, and, too great and just to | 
deny her call, hastens back to head her armies, | 
And now Greece is safe, for a time at least, from | 


the overpowering hosts of Xerxes, 


whole population. Pindar, the sacerdotal poet 


of Greece, may at once instruct and arouse by | 
lyrics that flatter no tyrant and palliate no vice. | 


achy lus, with the gloom and power of a Dante, 


brings before us the lofty and terrible imagina- | 


tions of a mind familiar with all that is grand or 
darkly fearful in the sternest mythology of his 


native land. Leaving the fields of Marathon and | 
Platwa, where he bravely fought, he seizes the | 


pen, and in his hand it becomes a magic wand, 


at whose motion the genius of tragedy springs || 
forth, all perfect, into being—like the fabled | 


His father ' 


Her Anacreon | 


Her feeble | 
bands have foiled an army that might have || 
deluged her territories, and outnumbered their | 
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| a more refined art, with greater purity and 
| simplicity of diction, and with a touching pathos, 
| and Euripides, with an ingenuity and brillianey 
| never perhaps surpassed, follow with worthy 


effort the Shakspeare of their age, who by a 
few years only preceded them. 
a boy, when Herodotus—the father of history, 


Socrates is yet 


as he has justly been called—returned from his 
travels in foreign and distant lands, sits down to 
narrate in that simple and graceful beauty which 
is his characteristic, the story of what he had 
seen and learned—the story which Greece 
listened to with wonder, and which we read to- 
day with an interest searcely less than theirs. 
And soon comes Thucydides, the philosopher 
contemporary, whose history of the Peloponnesian 
war is a model of concise and clear and forcible 
narration —the work by which Demosthenes 
formed and improved his own style. And 
already there may be seen gathered around the 
philosopher in the streets and the orator in the 
Forum, men of whom Athens will be proud, and 
whose names will live to the latest time in the 
history of the human intellect. Plato, no un- 
worthy disciple of Socrates, on whom the sage’s 
mantle fell, and the charm of whose genius all 
after-ages have been constrained to acknow- 
ledge—of whom it was said, that if the gods were 
to speak to men, they would use Plato’s language; 
Aristotle, whose philosophic system was perpe- 
tuated through centuries, and held Europe as by 


| amagic power, till the great Bacon broke the 
| spell; Xenophon, the soldier, statesman, phi- 


losopher, novelist—these and others link the 
glory of the age of Socrates and Pericles to that 
of Demosthenes, whose unrivalled eloquence was 
for Athens the notes of the dying swan—the 
unwonted brilliance that illumined the hour of 
her expiring freedom, and which consoled the 
agony of her disgrace by a dirge whose power 
and beauty have challenged the admiration of 
the world. 
It was during this period that intervened be- 
tween the birth and death of Socrates, that most 
of the great works of art and taste of which 
Athenian pride could boast were devised and 
achieved. It was during his lifetime that the 
marble palaces and temples, whose ruins to-day 
fill the traveller with wondering admiration, 
were planned and constructed. The philosopher 
must have seen their materials as brought from 
their native quarry and shaped by skilful hands 
into forms of grace and beauty. He must have 
seen Phidias at his work while he fashioned that 


Minerva from the head of Jove, Sophocles, with | sculpture for the Parthenon, whose fragments 
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now are treasured as prizes of the highest art, in 
He must have 
seen the construction of the third wall to the 
Pireeus, by which the harbor of Athens and her 


the halls of the British Museum. 


communication with the sea were made secure. 
He must often have visited the harbor itself, 
crowded with vessels from Syria, and Egypt, and 
Lybia, and Italy, and the islands of the Mediter- 
ranean. He must have seen the evidences of a 
commerce unexampled in the whole previous or 
Often 
would he witness the spirit of the public assem- 


subsequent history of his adopted city. 


blies kindled by the pride of country, of pros- 
perity and power; listen to the eloquence of 
Pericles, second in Grecian history to Demosthenes 
alone—Pericles, at once the ruler, the general, 
the stateman, and the orator, under whose sway 
Athens overflowed with wealth, and saw, as by 
enchantment, marble palaces and temples spring- 
ing up around her. It is possible that he may have 
heard that speech of the great statesman, re- 
corded by Thucydides, which has been pro- 
nounced the most remarkable of all the compo- 
sitions of antiquity; the full tranefusion of which 
into a modern language, in its beauty and power, 
is an impossibility; in which at once he develops 
his own intellectual and moral characteristics, 
and the wisest policy of the Athenian state. He 
must have visited the theatres when the master- 
pieces of those tragedians, achylus, Sophocles, 
and Euripides, were produced, and when Aristo- 
phanes, that unrivalled master of comedy, turned 
the tide of popular ridicule upon the philosopher 
himself, 


On every side he must have seen the 


evidences of the prosperity aud power of that 


young re public, at the mention of whose name 


the Persian tyrant, with all his millions, turned 
pale and trembled on his throne. Everywhere 
the marks of luxury and wealth as well as of 
taste und genius met his eye. The power of 
Athens was at its height. Her galleys swept 


the eastern Mediterranean. She was what In 


r- 
v 


land wus forty years ago—mistress of the sea. 


Her merchantwen engrossed the traffic of adja- 
cent countries, The magazines of Athens abound- 
ed with wood, metal, ivory, ebony, and all the 
the 


materials of useful as well as ornamental 


arts. She saw among her imports, the luxuries 
of Italy, Sicily, Cyprus, Lydia, Pontus, and 
with increasing 


Peloponnesus, she worked 


profit the silver-mines of Mount Larium. She 
had just opened the marble veins of Mount Pen- 
telicus. The honey of Hymettus and the fruit 
of the cultured olive were among her most valu- 


able exports, 


The people of Athens, successful 
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in every enterprise, whether against foreign or 
domestic foes, seemed entitled to reap the fruits 
of her dangers as well as victories. For the 
whole space that Pericles was at the head of the 
government, the city presented a perpetual scene 
of triumph and festivity. Dramatic entertain- 
ments, to which the citizens were passionately 
addicted, were no longer performed in slight, 
but in stone and marble 
theatres, embellished with all the beauties of art, 


unadorned edifices, 


as they were erected at enormous expense. ‘The 
treasury of the state was opened, to provide 
decorations for this favorite amusement, and 
The trea- 
sure of tributary states and colonies was em- 


make it free to the humblest citizen. 


ployed to feast and delight his ear and taste with 
the combined charms of music and poetry. In- 
numerable temples, statues, altars, baths, gym- 
husia, porticves, satisfied the pride of the Athe- 
nian citizen, and gave meaning to the boast that 
Athens was the eye and light of Greece. 

Never before had the world seen such a dis- 
play of luxury in combination with such genius 
and taste. ‘the pomp of religious assemblies, 
which were twice as numerous and costly in 
Athens as in any other city of Greece; the extra- 
vayance of entertainments and banquets which 
vn such occasions always followed the sacrifices, 
the increased ostentation of private wealth, 
which naturally accompanied this public profu- 
siun, exhibited perhaps as much the flush of 
Instead 
of the simple fare of bread and herbs which 


plethoric disease, as the glow of health. 


Solon had recommended, the Athenians availed 
themselves of their wide-spread commerce to 
import the delicacies of distant lands. The 
refinements of cookery seasoned and prepared 
the most 


luxurious food. The wines of Cyprus 


were cooled with snow in summer: in winter 
the most delightful flowers adorned the tables 
But to be 


crowned with roses did not suffice, without being 


and the persons of wealthy citizens. 


anvinted also with the most precious perfumes, 
Parasites, dancers and buffoons were the usual 
appendage of every costly entertainment. To 
all these scenes of brilliant prosperity, might be 
offset the formidable train of vices that kept 
them company. And yet no age of the Athe- 
nian republic can rival that which Socrates wit- 
nessed in his more youthful days, 


(To be continued. ) 
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TO MY INFANT BOY. 


BY REV. FREDERICE JANES. 
Tae shades of thought pass o’er thy brow, 
Thou cherub loved, thou spirit fair, 
Thou starlike, shining one! 
Thy smile is sweet, and true thy vow, 
Whose love is won 


We see thee 
Now plumed for distant lands, 


, sweet and darling son, 


For dreamlike here’s thy stay 
When all thy wondrous work is done, 


Thou’ lt speed away 


Swiitiy gird with high endeavor, 

The warp and woot of lite to weave ; 
fhine arduous task perform, 
Then rise to tive and love for ever, 


An angel torm. 


To love in faith thy Saviour-Lord, 
While thoughts are fresh and heart is pure, 
And all thy wish is love, 
With beauty rare, divine accord, 


In heaven above 


He stoops thy suppliant hand to see, 

AhyY young aSpirings sWiil lo aid, 
To draw thee near the shies 
From sparkling joys and lusts now flee 
And upward rise. 

Young, hopeful, darling boy! 

If fears and griets around thee spreed, 
Endure thy cross ; above 

There are no bitter sighs, but 


Dweel peace and love 


Thy vailautl wurtare early wage; 


Let spring-Uime with thes 


rhrough scenes of doubt and 
Ye'll never tee! the trost of age 


Who Christ revere 


Ir is the dying-day of Summer, 
her exit is close at hand, but searee ly will the 
rosy-cheeked aud cherry-lipped queen have let 
fall her droopiug sceptre and breathed out her 
last warm breath, ere that sceptre shall be fully 
possessed and her place duly occupied by sober- 
visaged Aututon, With grave and measured tread 
he ascendeth the throne of his deceased prede- 
cessor, yet 30 noiseless his step, we hear it not, 
and at first we are not conscious of a new sove- 
Not 
long, however, will -ve be in doubt, for + oon will 


reign’s sway iu the kingdom of the seasons. 


his mar.*4: Luc’, the vinas, th’ stoi ms, and the 


The hour of 


tempests, strike the loud march that celebrates his 
reign ; and his faithful standard-bearer, sly Jack 
Frost, will have bung his monarch’s flag in every 
tree, and summoned the mighty ranks of nature 
to don that gay uniform of many colors which 
best indicates true allegiance to the royal power. 
The clouds, too, will have caught the shadow from 
his brow, and each of their leaden-hued plates 
will image to our eye his dark miniature, or full- 
length, forbidding portrait. In fact, he will ap- 
propriate to himeelf the whole broad canopy 
above as one huge picture-gallery, in which he 
will everywhere hang against its soft azure his 
own sombre daguerreotypes of every possible 
size, thus completely shutting back the sweet 
blue sky from our earnest, passionate gaze. If 
by chance one little apeck of the clear, heavenly 
cerulean should peep out between the gloomy 
figures, it will at once be frightened back again 
to its far retreat by just one glance at his closely 
knit brow. The bright, laughing sunbeams, ter- 
rified by his lowering Visage, will betake them- 
selves to their safe hiding-place, nur venture forth 
at all to encounter his fits of deepest sullenness; 
while whele troops of animated little beings 
that barked in their cheering presence, flitted 
gayly about at Summer’s court, living, joying in 
her smiles, will be frowned out of existence by 
the austere ruler. Countless myriads of sweet 
musicians who untiringly tuned their minstrels 
for their summer-queen, who in merry bands 
escorted her every step through her kingdom, 
and in their gladness struck the clear, soul-stir- 
ring notes of harmonious strains, or from her 
r chorus- 


spacious orchestra pealed out the thrillir 


song of joy, and who nightly sang for her a sweet 
serenade, will by one blast of Autumn’s warlike 


band be stunned into eternal silence ta pecu 


liar wave of his tvrannical sceptre, the mighty 


shall I udely 


trees, in their haste to do obeisan: e, 
shake to the ground their entire foliage, and be 
keletona, dis 
The 


last acts of his reign shall be to benumb the 


left to stand up mere vegetable 


mantled of all their grace and loveliness. 


skipping rile, stiffen the leaping streams, hang 
icicles in the place of flowers, 8} rinkle thick 


silver-vray Which 


amid all nature’s locks that 
betokens old age, rain upon her brow pelting 
hailstones instead of the refreshing dew, and 
seal close up all her fountains of life and beauty. 


- such will be 


Such is the prospect before us; 
the deeds, such the reign of the new king. Is it 
a wonder that w° shrink from Autumn’s sway? 
that 


maiden que.a, t's 


we clins clo er than ever to our loved 


bright, warm-hearted Sum- 
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mer; and that in her expiring hour she seems 
more dear than ever before? Her rich verdure, 
balmy air, beautiful flowers, sunny skies, her 
scenes of joy and gladness, are treasures we can- 
not resign without at least a sigh. 

A better acquaintance now with the new 
sovereign, a careful, an impartial study of his real 
politics, and what the result# Why, Autumn 
indeed ruleth in kindness and in love; he sean- 
neth every department of nature, and care- 
fully prepareth each to sustain Winter’s rude 
shocks ; he sealeth up her fountains of life, that 
life may be safely preserved in those fountains 
for another year. His ample hands, too, are full 
of blessings; the rich harvest season, the full 
storehouse and crowded garner, the abundant 
fruits and choice nuts, the long evenings with 
their happy social gatherings, confirm this asser- 
tion. Let us learu not to judge hastily, or from 
mere externals: blessings are often found where 
least expected, Yea, through all our life, the 
darkest clouds oft break upon us in the most 
fertilizing showers; the heaviest trials we endure, 
and the most adverse scenes which weigh us to 
the very earth, oft prove to our spirits their 
choicest blessings. Let us learn to trust the wise 
government of God in all its phases; let us find 
smiles in frowns, treasures iu losses, joys in 
crosses, serenity in storms, sunshine in darkuess, 
blessings in afflictions, and ever feel that true 
goodness and perfect, holy love sway the sceptre 


of the universe, 


eect cama —--=- 


FULFILMENT OF PROPHECY, 


Bur few persons are aware of the minute ac- 
curacy with which many of the prophecies of 
the Old Testament have been fulfilled. The re- 
searches of travellers and the progress of science 
are continually bringing to light new evidences 
or illustrations of the truth of the predictions 
contained in the inspired volume. The attention 
of Christians has been more frequently directed 
to the prophecies respecting the Messiah and 
the destruction of Jerusalem, than to any others. 
We will therefore waive these more familiar 
topics, and present some facts of modern develop- 
And in 
investigating this subject, we will pursue the 
following order : 


ment respecting Edom, or Idumea. 


OF 


PROPHECY. 





1. The state of Edom at the time the prophe- 
cies were uttered. 

2. The prophetic denunciation against it. 

3. The fulfilment of the prophecies. 

Edom, or Idumea, as it was also called, was 
an extensive country east of Palestine. Some 
thousand years before the birth of our Saviour, it 
was inhabited by the most powerful nation on 
the globe. Moses speaks of it, in his day, as 
“rich with the fatness of the earth and the 
dews of heaven;”’ as filled with fields, and vine- 
yards, and wells; as abounding with flocks and 
herds, and all the richest treasures which inex- 
haustible fertility and extensive commerce could 
pour into it. Even Virgil celebrates the luxu- 
riance of its vegetation; and Lucan, another 
pagan poet, who wrote about the time of our 
Saviour, speaks of it as one of the most wealthy 
and powerful of states, As it lay on the direct 
route between the great cities which lined the 
shores of the Mediterranean, and the wealth of 
the Indies, two important Roman roads had 
been constructed throughout the territory. It 
fact, the 
world’s commeree, ever traversed by companies 
The 


ruins of its cities, which have now survived the 


was, in great thoroughfare of the 


of merchants and long lines of caravaus. 


lapse of two thousand years, prove that it claimed 
pre€minence over all the East, in its massive and 
splendid architecture, 

While 


in this state of fertility, prosperity, and high 


Such was the state of ancient Edom. 


civilization, and while causes were in operation 


to render its downfall apparently impossible, 


the prophets of God aunounced to Kdom and 
** Be- 


Edom hath dealt against the house of 


the world the fullowing denunciations: 
cause 
Judah, therefore, saith the Lord, I shall stretch 
forth my hand against Edom, and will cut off 
man and beast from it, and will make it desolate 
from Teman; and cut off from it him that pass- 
eth out and him that returneth. I will make 
Thou shalt be desolate, O 


Mount Seir, and all Idumea, even all of it. 


thy cities desolate, 


From generation to generation it shall lie 
waste, and none shall pases through it for ever 
and ever. But the cormorant and the bittern 
shall possess it, and the owl also, and the raven, 
And 
he shall stretch forth upon it the lines of confu- 
They shall 


call forth the nobles thereof to the kingdom, but 


and there shall the vulture be gathered, 
sion and the stones of emptiness. 


none shall be there, and all her princes shall be 
nothing. And there shall come up in her palaces 


nettles, and brambles in the fortresses thereof, 
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and it shall be a habitation for dragons and a 
court for owls. Lo, I will make thee, Edom, 
small among the heathen, and despised among 


men. Thy terribleness has deceived thee, and 
. . a . 
the pride of thine heart, O thou who dwellest in 


the clefts of the rock, whose habitation is high. 
Though thou shouldst make thy nest as high as 
the eagle, I will bring thee down from thence, 
saith the Lord. Edom shall be a desolation, 
and every one that goeth by it shall be astonished, 
and no man shall abide there.” 

Such were the prophetic denunciations against 
Edom, when no human foresight could have pre- 
dicted its downfall. Let us now see how the 
lapse of time has wrought out the fulfilment of 
this prophecy. For many ages Idumea had been 
in such a state that no traveller had visited it. 
Even as late as the time when Bishop Newton 
wrote his dissertation upon the prophecies, no 
information could be obtained respecting that 
country. But the-enterprise of modern travellers 
has penetrated this region, and brought to the 
view of the world the most astonishing develop- 
ments of the minute truth of the prophecy. 

Volney, an infidel writer, unaware of the sup 
port he was giving to revealed religion, was the 
first who called public attention to Edom. Ile 
endeavored in vain to enter the country; for 
this great thoroughfare of the world’s travel, 
these paved roads, which for ages had been 
thronged with merchants and travellers, and 
richly freighted caravans, were so utterly closed 
up by desolation and dangers, that he could not 
advance even upon its borders, How striking 
the fulfilmeat of the prediction, “from genera 
tion to generation it shall lie waste, and none 
shall pass through it for ever and ever.”’ 

“No traveller,” says Volney, “has yet visited 
Edom. But it well merits such an attention ; 
for, from the report of the Arabs, there are, to 
the south-east of the Red Sea, within three days’ 
journey, upwards of thirty towns absolutely 
deserted.”’ * Thy cities,’’ said the prophecy, 
written a thousand years before, “shall be deso- 
late.’ ‘The Arabs,” he continued, ‘‘ sometimes 
make use of the ruins to fold their cattle, but in 
general avoid them, on account of the enormous 
scorpions or dragons.” The prophecy says, * it 
shall be a habitation for dragons.” 

It is with extreme difficulty and danger that 
any traveller now enters this region. Many 
have attempted it in vain. Others have just 
entered, and fled precipitately from its accumu 
lated dangers. Burkhardt and Seetzew have 
explored this wonderful region, perhaps more 





thoroughly than any others, and the account 
they give of it corroborates the words of the 
prophecy down even to the minutest particulars. 
The whole region they found to be a scene of 
entire desolation, with but one place of a few 
straggling inhabitants. That place was Teman. 
The prophecy says, “I will make thee desolate 
from Teman.”” They found here the ruins, the 
magnificent ruins of perhaps the most wonderful 
city known in the world; the ancient Petra, 
the once renowned metropolis of this populous 
and powerful empire, It is a narrow valley, 
surrounded by enormous perpendicular rocks, 
They found the remains of this city, with houses, 
temples and palaces actually hewn out of the 
solid rock. There were halla, and chambers, 
and corridors, with every variety of architectu- 
ral ornament, with statuary, and columns, and 
gorgeous carvings at all heights, from the level 
of the valley up to an elevation in the clefts of 
the rock which appeared utterly inaccessible, 
A theatre was found, cut out of the solid rock, 
capable of containing three thousand spectators, 
In one of the excavated residences, there was 
found a chamber sixty feet in length, and of pro- 
portionate breadth. How strikingly do these 
facts illustrate the otherwise obscure prophecy, 
“(© thou that dwellest in the clefts of the rock, 
that holdest the height of the hill, though thou 
shouldest build thy nest as high as the eagle, I 
will bring thee down.” 

In the account given by Irby and Mangle of 
their visit to this wonderful capital of desolate 
Edom, they state that the base of these preeipi- 
tous cliffs was wrought out in all the symmetry 
and regularity of art, with colonnades, and pe- 
destals, and ranges of corridors adhering to the 
perpendicular surface ; flights of steps chiselled 
out of the rock; some excavated residences of 
large dimensions; many other dwellings of in- 
ferior note. The rocks were hollowed out into 
innumerable chambers of different dimensions, 
whose entrances were variously, richly, and 
often fantastically decorated with every imagi- 
nable order of architecture, ” 

Thus stand these deserted halls, without a 
single human being in them, or near them, 
Three thousand years ago, opulence and fashion 
filled those dwellings, and the world’s loud 
gayety resounded through those streeta In 
those halls, thus gorgeously furnished, young 
men and maidens met, with sanguine hopes, and 
bright imaginings, and throbbing hearte. But 
God had said, ‘*‘ Edom shall be a desolation ; no 


'| man shall abide there.” Centuries have rolled 





EULULIE.— 





over it in awful silence, and no footfalls have As the years of the future 
been heard in those deserted streets, save when mare Shaity 90 vee, 

h x Sits Rea | ; 1 I trem 
the roving Arabs looked in upon them, and, Their blighting may strew 
frightened by the sepulchral silence, hastened 

away. 


ble lest earth-winds 


On thy sweet cherub spirit, 
Like the heaven-light now, 
And dim its rich glory 


———_—— ~~ ~» -—  @ 


With base things below 


‘ O holy Immanuel, 
EULULIE. 


Shepherd divine, 
DEDICATED 10 HER MOTHER, MRS W. B. 8, Take this lamb to thy bosom, 
-. In love make her thine. 
Ih! le yt ex t 
BY MRS. M. O. TRAoY.* ( h let not earth tarnish 
This beauteous gem, 


, ’ But in glory reset her 
Sweet Lulie! my cherub, 


In thy diadem., 
Blest gift of the skies; 


With a brow like the morning, What joy and what blessing, 
And thy deep azure eyes; What rapture of bliss, 
Thy lips like the rose-leaf, In the bright world to meet her 
Thy six pearly teeth, Translated from this ! 
Thy cheek softly tinted, Oh! vision of beauty, 
The long lids beneath. That bright cherub throng, 
As in heaven’s green bowers 
Thou art to my spirit ‘is 
ay Jesus leads them along; 
Like breath of the rose, 


When, glistening with dew drops, Where the soft light of heaven 

Its petals unclose ; The balmy air fills, 
Thy blue eyes’ soft love-light, And o’er the bright plains 
The sound of thy voice Flow the clear sparkling rills; 
Doth solace my sadness Where flowers waft their perfume 
And heighten my joys O’er beauty-crowned fields; 
; Where each thought is gladness, 
I love thee, sweet Lulic— y ; 

Life’s tree only yields; 
A thrill of delight cay 


Through every nerve trembles Where the pear! gates are open 
When thy form greets my sight; By night and by day; 
Thy blue eyes outgushing Where the zephyrs of heaven 
With love and with joy, O’er the dewy hiils play; 
Tis a rill full of pleasure Where the cooing dove nestles 
Unmixed with alloy In each shady tree 


M ld And Edeu’s bright birds 
My soul c ve e 

y soul drinketh ever Tune their sweet minstrelsy; 
A full draught of bliss 


When thy fond arms embrace me, Where the trees with their leave 
And I feel thy soft kiss: For the healing of woe 
No wealth of the Orient, Shade all the green banks 
No gems of the mine, Of Life’s river below; 
No Araby’s fragrance Where the iittle ones 
Yields joy so divine. In sunbeamings bright, 


For God is their glory, 
Tis sweet beauty T 
Tis not thy sweet beauty, The Lamb is their light; 
Though spring-like its glow, 


Nor the fairy-like softness Where the trees with their le 


On thy clear, lofty brow, For the healing of woe 


_ hade ¢ 1g > ys 
That entrances my being, Shade ali the green banas 
° Of 8 riv lov 
Enchainéd by a spell, { Life’s river below; 


As I gaze on thy image, } Where the viny bowers open 


TT ) , 4) or « 
And in thy love dwell The Jong winding way, 


And each dimpled hand 
T 1 » | . } , ni 
Tis the ‘ spirit Bears the rich fruit away 


; 
rhat breathes from thy thought, 
The rare wealth of innocence, Where on green mossy knoll 


ly 


Treasure unbought— Or in deep guiet dell, 


Thy mildness angelic, Where the soft-gushing springs, 


Thy infantile grace, Dreaming melodies tell; 


The gentleness, dove-like, There in holy reposing 
That dwells on thy They slumber serene, 


Fanned by hovering angels 


* Composed on her dying-bed; In silvery sheen 
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Where eye hath not witnessed, 
Nor ear ever heard 

The joy that surrounds them, 
The saved of the Lord; 

Where no blighting shadows 
Nor sorrows e’er come, 

But peace, high and holy, 
Pavilions their home. 


My soul pants with ardor,* 
And longs to be gone, 
That vision of sweetness 
To view round the throne; 
With radiant glory, 
And love in each eye— 
With lily wreaths crowned, 


And their palms waving by; 


With beauty seraphic 
Enstamped on each brow; 
With white robes celestial 
Defiled never now— 
Oh! to see those bright myriads, 
With praise sounding high 
Through the clear arch of heaven, 


It were blessed to die! 


Fond mother ! weep never, 
Though thy darling should be 
From thy yearning heart severed 
In her sWeet infancy. 

With transports of pleasure 
That jubilant throng 

Shall greet thy loved nestling 


Their bright ranks among. 


And the sweet bud of beauty 
That lay on my breast, 

But far o’er the ocean 
Was borne to her rest— 

My sore-stricken spirit 
“hall ieap in its joy, 

{As she mingles her warblings 
In their blest employ ! 


‘ 


In heaven are found; 


me, no iniants 
I'would dim the bright joy 
Of Immanuel’s ground; 
In heavenly wisdom 
For ever they’ ll grow, 
sul their infantile sweetness 


No change shall e’er know 


Tue world useth a man as ivy doth an oak— 
the closer it gets to the heart, the more it twists 


about the affections. Though it seems to flatter 


much, yet it doth, indeed, but eat his real sub- 
stance, and choke him in his embraces, 


* Yes, her panting soul was soon permitted to witness 
‘that vision of sweetness.” After dictating the above 
ines, Mrs. Tracy continued to decline till one o’clock 4. M., 
on the morning of August 29th, when she breathed her 


ast, in the full hope of a blessed immortality, She died 


at Mount Vernon, Knox Co., Ohio. Cc. P. 
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RELIGION PREFERABLE TO GOLD. 


BY RZV, JONATHAN BRACE. 

Tus is not the judgment of the world. That 
is decidedly against the declaration. 
that gold is decidedly the best of the two, and 
feel and act accordingly. For gold they thirst, 
for gold they labor, for gold they part with home, 


They say 


friends, and kindred, for gold they expose them- 
selves to perils on sea and land, and for gold they 
often sacrifice their lives. 3ut RELIGION—that 
is accounted of minor consideration, is neglected 
and rejected. It is superior to gold, neverthe- 
less. See if it is not verily so. 

Gold cannot procure the favor of God,—reli- 
gion can. 

That there is a God, none can doubt ;—nor 
can any doubt that it is extremely desirable to 
have his favor. If it is desirable to his favor, 
on whom we are dependent for every temporal 
blessing ;—to have his favor, on whose will our 
eternal destinies are suspended, who can elevate 
us to the possession of the highest enjoyment or 
plunge us into the deepest sorrows; then is it de- 
sirable to be on terms of friendship with God} 
Can gold 


His favor, whose are “the cattle 


But how is this friendship secured ? 
buy it# No. 
upon a thousand hills,”—-who said,—‘“ Were I 
hungry, I would not tell thee, for the world is 
mine and the fulness thereof,”—is not to be so 
purchased. If it could be, Dives might have pur- 
chased it with his wealth. But it cannot be thus 
obtained. It can be obtained only by becoming 
reconciled to him in the gospel mode,—by being 
“brought nigh through the blood of Christ,”—by 
exercising repentance towards God and faith in 
that blood,—by “acquainting ourselves with God 
and being at peace.’’ But this is religion,—the 
commencement of it in the soul. He who is, as 


all mankind are, alienated from Jehovah by the 


apostasy, a stranger to Him and unreconciled to 
him; by seeing, acknowledging and mourning 
over his own guilty position, and relying on the 
alone merits of Christ for salvation, is in this 
way, and only in this way, restored to his Maker's 


favor. Religion, then, does this great thing—a 
thing utterly beyond the province and power of 
gold to effect. Hence it is “‘ better than gold!” 

Gold cannot procure peace of mind—religion 
can. The word peace, as found in the Bible,— 
and it is in this sense that we use it,—is a most 
expressive word. It expresses more than mirth, 
hilarity, merriment, or pleasure. It is something 


deeper @nd more substantial. It is what the 
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immortal nature of man demands to make him | 


truly happy, and what this immortal nature 
must have, or feel an aching void to be supplied. 
Now gold cannot fill this void. It is not adapted 
to fill it. Gold is material, but the soul is spirit- 
ual; and all that gold can purchase, is like itself 
material—capable, therefore, of reaching only 
what is outward, of providing only for the 
animal senses, leaving the heart without any 
satisfying good. The wealth of Croesus did not 
impart peace to Creesus, nor the wealth of Solo- 
mon—‘‘the silver and gold, the peculiar treasure 


’ 


of kings and provinces,” which he said he ga- 


thered—peace to Solomon. And if observation 
proves any thing, it proves that the most opulent 
are not the most happy. Indeed, the possessor 
of a bare competency is often happier than he 
who rolls in riches. 

But-these boundless desires of an immortal 
mind, which gold cannot fill, religion can. Re- 
ligion brings to the soul a God for its portion! 
an ever-living fountain of bliss, that never de- 
ceives, and never fails. In his existence, perfec- 
tione, government, plans and works; in his 
numerous and precious promises of good; in 
those communications of light and joy which he 
makes to the soul, and in those hopes which he 
kindles up in the bosom, of dwelling with Him, 
and beholding His glory for ever, the weary, 
longing heart of man finds peace, pure, substan- 
tial, inexhaustible peace. While “he that loveth 
silver shall not be satisfied with silver, nor he 
that loveth abundance with increase,” and while, 
without such satisfaction, there can be no true 
happiness; “the work of righteousness,” which 
is religion, “ is peace, and the effects of righteous- 
ness,’ which are the fruits of religion, ‘‘ quiet- 
ness and assurance for ever.” Hence is religion 
to be preferred. 

Gold cannot sustain the soul under afflictive 
dispensations of providence; religion can. 

Such dispensations of providence may be ex- 
pected to come. We cannot escape them. 
“Though a man live many years and rejoice in 


them all, yet let him remember the days of dark- || 


ness, for they are many.”” Now when these days 
of darkness come upon us, we shall need some- 
thing to support us under them. And what shall 
that something be? If it be something that shall 
effectually do it, it must be something besides 
gold! Gold cannot ward off disease; gold can- 
not buy off from the clutch of the King of 
Terrors,’a partner, a parent or child, nor, when 
we stand over their mortal remains, can it infuse 


again into those remains the breath of life, or 


dry those tears, or stanch that tide of anguish 
which the departure of that breath causes to flow. 
| A miserable comforter is gold, in circumstances 
| like these! It has no power over the spirit, to 
| retain it or recall it, and no power over the 
gushes of grief which burst from the smitten heart. 
| Not so religion. That then comes in, and gives 
ease to the tortured affections. In these “days of 
darkness,”’ this is a star on which the eye may 
| fix, and which flashes its genial, cheering light 
| across the soul. I appeal to the records made 
when disappointments, sadness, and woes have 
| come, when couches have been spread for the 
| sick, and the earth opened its bosom to furnish 
| graves ; I appeal to the records which have been 
| made in times like these, whether they are not 
an impressive commentary on the truth, that 
| “ wisdom is better than gold #” 
| Who was it that said, “The Lord is my light 
| and salvation, whom shall I fear? the Lord is the 
| strength of my life, of whom shall I be afraid?” 
A Christian. 
refuge and strength, a very present help in 


Who was it that said—“ God is our 


| trouble; therefore will not we fear though the 
| earth be removed and the mountains be carried 
| into the depth of the sea, though the waters 
| thereof roar and be troubled, though the moun- 

tains shake with the swelling thereof?’ A Chris- 
Who was it that said—“ Though the fig 
| tree shall not blossom, neither shall fruit be in 
| the vine; though the labor of the olive shall fail, 

and the field shall yield no meat, yet will 1 joy 
| in the Lord, I will rejoice in the God of my sal- 


| tian, 


| vation’? One who possessed religion: one who 
“sanctified the Lord God in his heart,” found 


sources of consolation and support in him, and 
through him—his grace—triumphed over trials. 
| Has gold such records to showf Then produce 
| them, or if you cannot, admit that “ religion is 
| better than gold.” 

Gold cannot avail aught in the hour of death: 
| religion can. 

See that mortal on a bed of pain, panting away 
| his breath: what are his possessions worth to him? 
| Wealth he may have; a magnificent mansion he 
may have, a gorgeous retinue of servants he may 
| have, a splendid equipage he may have; but 

what are these all now worth tohim# Which of 
| them, separately or combined, can close the gate 
of the sepulchre, that he may not pass through 
it? or, compelled to pass through it, which of 
| these can he carry with him? “Thou fool,’’ was 
one told, who boasted himself in the abundance 
of his possessions; “thou fool, this night thy 
| soul shall be required of thee, and then whose 
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shall those things be which thou hast provided ?” 
Yes, whose shall they be? Not his. Riches, 


then, change hands and owners, for “naked came 
we into the world, and naked must we depart 
out of it. “Millions,” exclaimed a dying prince, 


when writhing under the agonies of death and a 


is too poor to buy one inch of time. When ‘we 


have tracked our way to the beach where the | 
ocean of eternity rolls, and, drawing nearer step | 


by step, have reached the spot where by divine 
appointment the plunge is to be made, no 
wealth can hold us back, or bribe the advancing 
surges to retreat. We must go, go from all we 
have, plunge in, and disappear for ever! Gold 
cannot defy death; ah, no; and there is but one 
thing which can, and that is piety, religion. “O 
death, where is thy sting? O grave, where is 
thy victory ? 
us the victory through our Lord Jesus Christ.’ 
It is this, an interest in the blood and interces- 
sion of Jesus—in other words, religion, which 
takes from death its sting, and from the grave its 
victory ; and thus enables its possessor to say,— 
“Though I walk through the valley of the shadow 
of death, I will fear no evil, for thou art with 
me; thy rod and thy staff, they comfort me.” It 
is the sole prerogative of religion to do this, and 
this makes it of more value than gold. We add 
that 

Gold cannot purchase admission into heaven, 
religion can. 

So far from gold doing this, it is an actual 
impediment, a formidable obstacle to its being 
done. “How hardly,” is the language of one 
that knew and was well qualified to speak on 
this subject—“ how hardly shall they that have 
riches enter into the kingdom of God! I say 
unto you, It is easier for a camel to go through 


the eye of a needle, than for a rich man to enter | 


into the kingdom of God.” 
has that, has the kingdom of God already within 
him; carries in his heart the essential elements 
of heaven’s reward and of heaven’s felicity ; and 
a fit recipient for the impression of that spiritual 
glory with which heaven is filled, will assuredly 
be transported to the mansions of the celestial. 
“Blessed;’’ blessed are who! The prosperous, the 
opulent, those who have gathered heaps of shin- 
ing ore ; is this what inspiration says? No :— 
“blessed are the poor in spirit,” ‘ blessed are 
the pure in heart,” “blessed are the dead who 
die in the Lord.” Religion has “ promise of the 





Thanks be unto God who giveth | 








But religion— he who | 


life which now is, as well as that which is to 
come ;” has “its fruit unto holiness, and its end 
is everlasting life.” ‘How much better,” then, 
“is it to get religion than gold!” If religion 
can procure the favor of God, and gold cannot ; 


| if it ean procure peace of mind, and gold cannot ; 
fearful looking-for of judgment—‘“miHions for || 
one inch of time ;” but millions could not pur- | 


if it can sustain the soul under afflictive dispen- 


| sations, and gold cannot ; if it can support in the 
chase that one inch! The man with bags of gold || hour of death, and gold cannot; and procure 


| admission into heaven, while gold cannot; who 


shall say that it is not worth more than gold, or 
that it is not better to possess it? And yet how 
strong the desire for gold, and how feeble the 
desire for religion ! 

It is an affecting exhibition of depravity, that 
we should be so eager to accumulate earthly trea- 
sure, and so heedless of the rewards of heaven. 

Mines of gold are discovered in California, and 
immediately on the fact being known, multitudes 
It is the theme of 
copversation, papers are filled with it, and thou- 
sands upon thousands are going and have gone to 
that land of promise! And this, though gold can- 
not satisfy, nor save; though health and life are 
perilled to obtain it; though the charge from our 
Creator is, “Take heed and beware of covetous- 


are in a blaze of excitement. 


ness ;’’ and though we are solemnly told, that “he 
that hasteth to be rich shall not be innocent,”—~ 
and that “they who will be rich, fall into temp- 
tations, and a snare, and into many foolish and 
hurtful lusts which drown men in destruction 
On the other hand, here is 


heaven, “a city garnished with all manner of 


and perdition.” 


precious stones, a city whose gates are of pearl, 
and whose veryetreeta are of pure gold,” accord- 
ing to the testimony of God himself; and yet 
how little is it thought of, spoken of, and striven 
for! Why, in 
the judgment, sentiments, and affections of men, 


How can you account for this? 


|| does the perishable so predominate over the im- 


perishable, the temporal over the eternal? Alas, 

alas, we are depraved, deluded creatures ! 
Would we be rich? 

speculations, but “ buy of Christ gold tried in the 


Let us not embark in 


fire ;” and then we shall be rich indeed; “rich 


towards God,” rich in a portion commensurate 
to the wants of the soul, heirs to “an inheritance 
incorruptible, undefiled, and which fadeth not 
away!” 

Push not then into the contest for gold, but 
for a prize of far greater value; the glories and 
Remember, 
too, that while the gulf of perdition yawns under 
the feet of those “who make gold their hope, 
and say unto fine gold, Thou art our confidence ;” 


treasures of an eternal kingdom. 
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our Saviour and Judge has put a question which \ odor of delicate, high-souled romance, suggestive 


it becometh us well to ponder; ‘* What shall it 
profit a man, though he gain the whole world 
and lose his own soul; or what shall a man give 
in exchange for his soul #” 


—_—_——_—_—~<—9 + - -@ 





THE CRUSADE OF ALBI. 


Bet in a land of happy shepherd-homes, 
On its green hills in quiet joy reclining, 
With their bright hearth-fires mid the twilight glooms, 
From bowery lattice through the fir-woods shining ; 
A land of legends and wild songs, entwining 
Their memory with all meimories loved and biest— 
In such a land there dwells a power, combining 

The strength of many a calm but fearless breast ; 

And woe to him who breaks the sabbath of its rest! 

LEAGUE OF THE ALPS. 

Tur vine-clad hills and valleys of Provence 
and Languedoe were the home of French civili- 
zation and refinement, while yet the northern 
provinces of that country were not emerged from 
barbaric rudeness. With a genial climate and 
natural scenery whose loveliness and Juxuriance 
have been celebrated in countless lays, the cha- 
racter of the inhabitants poesessed a singular 
sprightliness and exuberance, a glow of senti- 
ment, a buoyancy of intellect, an elegance of 
taste, which, at that period of mental dulness and 
coarseness, was like a grassy fountain amidst de- 
sert wastes. Lying near the Mediterranean Sea, 
communication with the classic countries of the 
Levant was easy and frequent; and the trouba- 
dour, returning from his pilgrimages to Greece, 
Palestine, and Italy, brought back many a rare 
germ of intellectual and social improvement 
which were not vainly cast into his own rich 
soil. While wealth was flowing into the country 
from its active commerce with the East, a lite- 
rature grew up in the purest spirit of chivalric 
honor; forming a3 it grew a language for itself, 
which was the very embodiment of graceful, 
The 
genius of the people blended the vivacity of 


harmonious, tender, impassioned thought. 


their own Gallic stock with the gorgeous imagi- 
nativeness of the Saracen, and the Greek love of 
beauty. 
Europe, where princes and nobles sought no 
higher renown than to enrol their names as 
patrons of elegant art and letters. 


Their court was the most brilliant in 


So national 
was this ambition, that the name Provenca. 
became interchangeable in common use with that 


of port. Even down to ourtimesit breathes an 


of all things lovely in sentiment and social culture. 
Withal, an early movement in the direction of 
religious freedom showed itself along with this 
general mental activity. The gospel found sym- 
pathy in this fair land. So soon as the middle 
of the twelfth century, a purer faith, a simpler 
worship than Rome taught or tolerated had 
strongly entrenched themselves among this inte- 
resting people; and the heresy of the Albigenses 
began seriously to attract the notice and alarm 
the fears of the lords temporal and spiritual of 
the Papal See. 

The ancient city of Toulouse, built on the 
banks of the Garonne, was the capital of this 
general division of France. Tis population 


Here the 


Raymon held their court, and administered a 


numbered sixty thousand. Counts 
mild and paternal jurisdiction over the adjacent 
districts. Though themselves adhering to the 
Romish Church, they granted a large degree of 
tolerance to their dissenting subjects, whose 
superior probity and intelligence shed lustre 
upon their government, and prosperity over 
their realm. That the crimes and impieties so 
commonly alleged against the Albigenses by 
irresponsible Papal writers, were wholly fieti- 
tious and slanderous, is abundantly easy of proof 
from concessions of such reliable Catholic author 
ities as Bernard and Thaunus, who, while com- 
batling their supposed errors of doctrine, have 
had the manliness to acknowledge their exem- 
plary virtues. 

In A.D. 1179, against these inoffensive wor- 
shippers of Christ, the successor of St. Peter had 
fulminated his spiritual thunder after this most 
anti-petrine fashion: *‘ We subject to a curse, 
both themselves and their defenders and _ har- 
borers; and under a curse we prohibit all persons 
from admitting them into their houses, or re- 
ceiving them upon their lands, or cherishing 
But 
if they die in their sin, let them not receive 


them, or exercising any trade with them. 


Christian burial, under any pretence whatever, 
and let no offering be made for them.’’ So spake 
Pope Alexander III. at the third Lateran Council. 
Following this edict, partial persecutions and 
martyrdoms were enacted. But these measures 
not progressing withsufficient speed to satisfy 
the sanguinary temper of the Church, another 
and more summary method was set on foot to 
extirpate this annoying disturber of its iniqui- 
tous repose. 


The Count of Toulouse, upon whose head this 


| storm of ecclesiastical wrath was about to burst, 


was Raymond VL., a pacific and beloved prince. 
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Commanded by the Pope’s Legate to undertake 
the destruction of his subjects, he refused the 
bloody task ; whereupon he was at once excom- 
municated the Church, and his realm laid under 


the ban of Rome. One of his retainers, incensed | 


at the insolence and violence of the Pope’s agent, 
Peter de Castelnau, Zew him. This placed the 
torch to the magazine of Papal vengeance. 

A cRUSADE was proclaimed—a religious war— 
with all the terrific accompaniments of Romish 
retaliation, in those ages of her unchecked des- 
potism. From every quarter armies were in- 
voked to blot this plague-spot from the earth. 
Pardons, indulgences, passports to heaven were 
promised with lavish liberality to all who should 
take arms in the quarrel. Their orders were to 
pursue and slay, without pity or relenting, these 
enemies of the Church, “ with more vigor (said 
his Holiness) than you would the Saracens them- 


selves.” 


moved onward. Until the year 1226, this ac- 
cursed havoe continued to desolate the South of 
France; when, after hundreds of thousands on 
both sides had perished, and with them the 
miserable Raymond, broken-hearted for his 
ruined kingdom, a suspension of hostilities was 
concluded, his son Raymond VII. purchasing 


| peace with the Church at an enormous price, 


This appeal of the Pope to the worst passions | 


of human nature was promptly answered. Ina 


few months, five hundred thousand armed fana- | 
tics poured themselves into Count Raymond’s || 
past day these tragic passages of papal domina- 


states. Then, midst her glistening streams and 


sunny glens, the blood of the brave and beauti- 


ful of that land of song and romance flowed out 
like water; while priestly cunning and hireling 
ferocity hunted the helpless fugitives—maidens 


and mothers, and fair-haired children—to their 


and ceding a considerable part of his domain to 
the French monarchy of the North. Yet even 
then the thirst of Rome for Albigensian prey 
was not satisfied, and to the Inquisition and 
monks of St. Dominic was left the gleaning of 
the scattered grapes of the bloody vintage. The 
mountains of Piedmont sheltered the last rem- 
nant of this noble race, burying amid Alpine 
glaciers the memories and traditions of their age 
of glorious chivalry, and more glorious religious 
heroism ; and soon the land of their nativity 
ceased to retain a vestige of their existence. It 
was the complete expulsion of a people from its 
ancestral soil; an exode of blood and returnless 
banishment. 

It would be invidious to reproduce from a 


tion, if the spirit which produced them had ever 
been ingenuously disavowed. What fixes them 
as a fair index of the current temper of that 


| rule is the never-recalled claim that its control- 


| ling animus changes not. 


most secluded hiding-places, and slaughtered | 


them there with indiscriminate barbarity. The 
Crusaders ‘threw themselves upon the city of 
Beziéres, with the Pope’s Legate — another 
Bedini—at 


sons gathered there, including every human 


|| she says in the premises. 


their head ; and sixty thousand per- | 


being within its walls, perished by sword and 


conflagration; one bleeding, burnjng altar of 
sacrifice. * 

A leader was needed to finish this piratical 
foray, and one was found quite equal to the 


infamy. Simon de Montford, a cold-hearted 


bigot, an Englishman, and a fair specimen of a 


race of soldiers, disgracing the name, ever ready 
to sell their bravery for gold, now took com- 
mand of the exterminating With the 
pledge of the lordship of the ravaged lands for 
his hire, he stormed through the heretical pro- 


war. 


vinces, sparing nothing, and turning the face of 
the most luxuriant of regions into a savage de- 
sert. Himself killed by what might well be 
called a judgment of God, the campaign still 


S. de Sismondi: History of Crusades against 


*J.C.L. 


the Albigenses. Chapter I. 


In this, Rome is 
entitled to know her own policy, and to be ac- 
eredited. It is no uncharitableness to say what 
The main effect of the 
advancing culture of the world upon her spirit 
has gone, no farther than to sharpen her adroit- 
ness in fitting her machinery to surrounding cir- 


cumstances. Where freedom bounds in every 


| bosom—freedom to be an independent man in 


thonght, word, and act, whether in secular or 
spiritual eoncerns—there Papacy, yes, Jesuitism 
even can wear the bland and smiling and liberal 
garb of republican simplicity, marching in Fourth 


| of July processions to the strains of democratic 


music. But there are spots where, even in this 
late century, she does not trouble herself to put 


on the thinnest covering of deceit. Innocent as 


| a large proportion of her laity may be of the 


charge, the true spirit of the papal priesthood, 
the governing hierarchy, is unchangeably and 


| incurably that of intolerance, persecuting abso- 


lutism. Hence, these glimpses into old historic 


outrages upon humanity are pertinent, in her 
| 


| ease, to the trne ascertainment of her existing 


relation to the well-being, the right progress of 
mankind. They must not be forgotten. 
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QUINNEBAUG LYRICS. 


BY HORACE DRESSER; ESQ. 


I’m sick of love for thee, my native river, 
Twelve moons and more it is, how long ! 

Since raised from couch of pain by the Great Giver, 
I stole away from city throng— 

Remember’st thou how soon thy scented bowers, 
My pilgrim footsteps sought to thread, 

And how f@ laid myself along on leaves and flowers, 
With eanopy of pines o’erhead? 

I would abide with thee and dwell for ever, 
Upon thy green and gladsome banks, 

Bring back my boyhood’s days in which I never, 
Elsewhere essayed my sports and pranks: 

I'd live them o’er in noontide’s sunny shimmer, 
Beneath the branching sycamore, 

And plash thy limpid stream a dexterous swimmer, 
’Midst central waves far out from shore. 

No more the game that doth the copse inhabit, 
Would I molest or make afraid, 

And partridge, quail, or snipe, or long-eared rabbit, 
Unharmed might roam the tangled glade— 

What cruel boy I was with deadly rifle, 
And still and slow and measured tread, 

To take dear life away as if a trifle, 
And feel not as they fell quite dead. 

Forgive such barbarous deeds, most Gracious Heaven, 
For then I knew not what I did, 

Heed this my prayer and let me be forgiven, 
And of such wrongs my soul be rid— 

From all around may I this great truth gather, 
And by it regulate my life. 

Thou art of all things, Universal Father— 
A truth that ends all bloody strife. 

I long to visit thee, old crooked river, 
And wander up and down thy dales, 

I'll break my bards—from them myself deliver, 
And tread once more thy intervales,— 

Long time, indeed, ’twould take to tell the reason, 
Wherefore I’m sick of love thee.— 

Spring, Summer, Autumn, Winter, every season, 
With thee once brought some joy to me, 

I’m-bound with spells, fast held at certain places, 
Along thy zig-zag winding ways: 

Their names start forth to view familiar faces, 
That met me there in other days: 

The Whirlpool, Salm« 


mn-Rock, if I were able, 
Together with the But 





on-Woods, 

Should live in song in classic page, or fable, 
Like Scyllia’s she lves—Chary bdis’ floods, 
The Eel-Rocks, olden place of picnic pleasure, 

And Shad-Ground only just above, 
I traversed oft hildhood’s hours of leisure, 
And with their scenes fell deep in love 
Methinks I see festooned on branch and bramble, 
The vine all fu!l of clusters hung, 
As here and there along the slopes I ramble, 
And Esheols eat old seers once sung. 
I see the Battle-Ground once red and gory, 


3eside which flows a bab!fing brook— 


It hath a hallowed place in early story, 


And legends consecrate the nool— 


The Pequod maid there wailed her dusky lover, 
Whose corse in shroud of bark or boughs, 

They laid beneath the hemlock’s shady cover, 
And o’er his grave renewed her vows. 

I seem to stand where sleeps the forest rover, 
Whose wigwam home was on thy marge, 

Who swam thy waves and stilly glid them over, 
In swift canoe or birchen barge— 

Pray tell how long ago—the years—the ages— 
Since here were made these Indian Graves ’— 

Tall trees that on them grow are truthful pages, 
To teach how long have slept these braves. 

Blest river, say, why comes o’er me this longing,— 
This mind to sing thy scenes and tales,— 

These thoughts of other days, and memories thronging 
Of landscapes fair as Tempe’s Vales ?— 

These visions of my haunts beside thee chosen, 
Just as they were long while ago?— 

Thy voices hushed and stream all numb and frozen, 
Or rushiag on with quickened flow ?— 


A HEART GROWN OLD. 
BY PARSON QUILL. 

We sometimes hear of “old heads on young 
shoulders.” The expression, however intended, 
is one of equivocal eulogy. But it is sadly true 
that the heart may become old, long before the 
It is like a field from which a 


dwarf crop is reaped in early summer, and which 


head is silvered. 


lies fallow and barren for long months before 
winter comes, It is an expanse of stubble—one 
of the most dry, uninviting, repulsive objects 
in the world. Whatever life or sensibility it had 
is gone, 


Its sympathies are frozen up. It isa 


wrinkled, shrivelled, decrepit thing. It is a sort 
of automaton that has survived itself as a human 
fossil. It is the petrified relic of another gene- 
ration. It is like a tree in the “sere and yellow 
leaf,’ amid the freshness and budding promise 
of young spring. There are men whose years 
do not count by scores as y2t, whose hearts are 
more than a hundred years old. Like summer 
in high northern latitudes, their spring time, by 
& narrow transition, passed into autumn. They 
are like the dark sharp limbs of the forests, 


stripped of their verdure by “ November’s surly 


blasts.” The painter who could transfer their 
hearts to the canvas, would present us a picture 
All the sap of life and 
living feeling has gone back to the roots, Like 
the ‘“‘aged hemlock, dead at the top,” the winds 
of a premature autumn whistle through their 


of sternest desolation. 


branches. They seem to be among men, but not 
of them; walking sarcophagi in which a dead 


humanity is embalmed. The mummy may be 
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wrapped up in costly linen and spices, but it is 4 thing. They forget that they have committed 


amummy still, It moves through the world 
like a graven image, endued with the powers of 
speech, reason, and locomotion, but with nothing 
else. It ciphers, calculates, suspects, but never 
feels, As the coralline or fossil encrinite grew to 
its rock, and fastened there, so they have grown 
It is 


ossified, and never beats with the pulsations of a 


to the yard-stick, the counter, or the desk. 
generous sympathy. It can revisit the scenes of 
early and hallowed association, without one 
quicker throb of feeling. It can read the inscrip- 
tion on the head-stone of a father’s or mother’s 
grave, and remain as impassive as if that inscrip- 
tion were traced in hieroglyphs, It can meet 
an old friend or associate, and pass him with the 
coldest salutation. If it weeps, it is crocodile- 
like, for effect. Its tears, if they fell fast enough, 
As it is, they are hailstones 
As they strike the 
money that others have contributed, there is a 


would form icicles, 
for the plate of charity. 


ring of metal, but that is all. Bestowed on 


others, they chill the warm grasp and exhale, 


A young heart made prematurely old, is one 
of time’s saddest as well as most magical transfor- 
mations, It is as though we felt the warm hand 
of friendship changed to ice or stone in our 
grasp. Where there was a human being that we 
could love, there is nothing left but a pillar of 
salt. Some Midas’ finger has touched each warm 
living sympathy, and turned it into gold. 

No wonder the poet should say. 

“T saw two children intertwine 
Their arms about each other, 


Like the little tendrils of a vine 
About its nearest brother ; 
And eve 


As gayly they ran on, 


r and anon, 


Each looked into the other’s face, 
Anticipating an embrace. 

I marked those two when they were men: 
I watched them meet one day : 


They touched 1 


each other’s hands, and then 
Each went on his own way. 
There did not scem a tie 
Uf love, the lightest chain, 


To make them turn a lingering eye, 


Or press the hand again.”’ 


And then, as the years come pressing around 


such, and isolating them still more from the days 
and scenes of youth and hope, what a sad sense 
of loneliness and desolation must be theirs, “from 
all the cheerful ways of men cut off!” They 
are tired of life, and while they strangely cling 
to it, quit it in disgust, They feel that a new 
generation sloughs them off like the cast skin of 
a serpent, an antiquated, obsolete, superseded 


the wrong which society unconsciously but in- 
stinctively resents, and that what they suffer is 
the retribution of their own crimes, h ey chose 
to be hermits among men once, and men will 
leave them such now. 

How far different is that quick, ever-youthfal 
susceptibility which some men earry with them 
to the limit of their “ threescore years and ten.’ 
Willis has well described it in one of his poems. 
It is in the language of an old man gazing upon 
a scene of children at play. 


“T love to look on a scene like this, 
Of wild and careless play, 
And persuade myself that I am not old, 


And my locks are not yet gray. 


“ For it stirs the blood in an old man’s heart, 
And makes his pulses fly, 
a happy voice, 


To catch the thrill of 


And the light of a pleasant eye. 
ed the 


‘I bide my time,’ 


‘T have wal world for fourscore years, 
I’m old, and 
But my heart will Jeap at a scene like this, 
And I halt 


renew my prime. 


‘Play on, play on! I am with you there, 
In the midst of your merry ring; 
I can feel the thrill of the daring jump, 


And the rush of the breathless swing. 


**T hide with you in the fragrant hay, 


And I whoop the smothered call, ~ 
And my feet slip up on the seedy floor, 


And I care not for the fall.”’ 


Old age is pitiable without respect or love, 
when the snows of age have fallen on the heart 
as well as head, and left it chilled and frost- 
bound. And yet to such a lot multitudes are 
hastening. 


training are in fault. 


Our systems of education and family 
The child is taught to aim 
at wealth or distinction, to seek the riches that 
belong to the intellect or the pocket, while the 
claims of the heart are neglected. It is forgotten 
that he is preéminently and emphatically the 
poor man, who is poor in the sympathies of that 
friendship which, like the ivy about the crum- 
bling tower, should wreathe his old age with the 
gentle clasp of a beautiful fidelity. Our children 
at the earliest practicable age are sent away from 
home, thrown among others, like pebbles on the 
sea-shore of time, to be ground down to asmooth 
and polished isolation, developing to an extreme 
the individuality of a cold selfishness, Ere they 
can grow attached to any one spot, or clasp any 
one object, even home, with the tendrils of a 
true and strong affection, they are transplanted 
and hurried through the scenes that are to pre- 


pare them to ‘‘act for themselyee,”—an expres- 
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sion which often means, becoming moral Ishmael- § 


ites. The heart is left uncultivated. The in- 
tellect is trained out ofall proportion. Prospects 
of success in business are kept ever before the 
eye. 


with a steadfastness of purpose, or an all-absorb- 


And then business itself succeeds, pursued 


ing greed, that admits of no relaxation. Life has 
no oasis. It is one wide desert of money-mak- 
ing or money-losing. A man is merely a ma- 
chine to manage stock in trade, and he who can 
make it most productive is counted most of a 
man. Heart-experience is a chapter of asterisks 
in the volume of life. It is carelessly skipped 
over, as though what should be found there was 
altogether unimportant. Can we wonder that 
old age is so often wretched—a hollow, heartless 
trunk,-without a living branch or a green leaf to 


east a shadow about its parched roots? 


PASSING AWAY. 


“The fashion of this world passeth away.””—1 Cor, 


A ROSE upon her mossy stem, 
Fair queen of Flora’s gay domain, 
All gracet 
Th 


jut evening came, with frosty brea 


ul wore her diadem 

brightest mid the brilliant train ; 
th, 
And ere the quick return of day, 


Her beauties in the blight of death 


Had passed away. 


I saw, when morning gemmed the sky, 
A fair 


Her moving 


young creature gladly rove; 
lip was melody, 
Her varying smile the charm of leve 
At eve I came—but on her bed 
She drooped, with forehead pale as clay: 


Ps) 


‘What dost thou here ?’’—she faintly said, 


“ Passing away.’ 
I looked on manhood’s towering form, 
Like some tall oak, when tempests blow, 


That 


And strongly strikes its root below 


scorns the fury of the storm, 
Again | looked—with idiot cower, 
His vacant eye’s unmeaning ray 
Told how the mind of godlike power 
May pass away. 
Of earth I asked, with deep surprise, 
Hast thou no more enduring grace 
To lure thy trusting votaries 
Along their toil-worn, shadowy race ? 
She answered not—the grave replied, 
“Lo! to my sceptre’s silent sway 
Her boasted beauty, pomp, and pride, 
Must pass away.”’ 


THE SPELL .OF LOVE. 


THE SPELL OF LOVE, 


BY HORACE DRESSER, ESQ 


Dvpuicrry, under any circumstances, never fails 
to engender in the minds of the frank, honest, 
and ingenuous, a feeling of deep disapprobation., 
Accustomed in their own conduct to put that 
construction and interpretation on words and 
actions which usage, under the circumstances of 
the case, and legitimate inference universally 
allow, they are slow to tolerate a departure from 
the same in others, The acuteness of this feel- 
ing is in exact proportion to the degree of their 
frankness, honesty and ingenuousness; and its 
depth correspondent to the discrimination exer- 
cised in refusing their assent to conduct which 
they condemn. He whose shuffling actions and 
ambiguous words affect only the sordid interests 
and relations of man, sinks in their esteem pro- 
portionately to the value placed upon the object 
affected by such conduct. If property in goods 
and chattels only be the end to be attained 
by the adoption of such means, they involun- 
But how 
much stronger are their feelings, and with how 


tarily feel strongly to disapprove. 


much more intensity burns their indignation, 
when the fresh, pure, priceless, unsullied and un- 
practised affections of woman’s heart are taken 
captive by the artful double-dealing barterer in 
sham, false and spurious pretensions! 

In matters of such moment as the enlistment 
of the love of a female, it would seem that no 
one could so far forget his humanity, as deliber- 
ately and with set purpose to kindle and foster 
an affection which is never to be reciprocated 
by conjugal vows. But such there are and have 
been, who bave delighted to impassion the soul 
and secure its idolatry, for no higher purpose 
than the ascertainment of their power over the 
heart, or the indulgence of a fitfulness of fancy 
or freakishness of gallantry. Practised in the 
school of deception, they are careful that their 
language be susceptible of no positive significa- 
tion. Although the gift be offered under cir- 
cumstances strongly marked, and which the love- 
impassioned maiden can construe into nothing 
but a token of love and affection, yet cautiously 
is she charged to receive it only as a fraternal 
oblation. The kiss, though sealed upon her lip 
with a lover’s fondness, albeit must be consi- 
dered as a brotherly salutation. Their every 
movement is indicative of some reservation, and 


their declarations always seasoned with some- 
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thing of obscurity. Nothing is palpable—nothing 
is tangible: concealment of purpose, darkness 
of design, and softness of inuendo, are the traits 
which mark their character. Their answers, like 
those of the oracles of the ancients, are clothed 
with bifold meaning, and uttered with Delphic 
uncertainty. Aware that, though love is fabled 
blind, it is no less fact and reality, they too often, 
therefore, gain the vantage-ground, and con- 
quer only to batten in triumph and ignoble 
victory. 

Too often is there painful evidence that one 
skilled in the language of passion, and an adept 
in the legerdemain of love, can come off victori- 
ous over the female heart that is unhackneyed, 
and untaught of the disastrous consequences of 
credulity, without uttering a syllable that shall 
any the least expose him to the amercements of 
the law. Though black with hatefulness and 
depravity, chameleon-like, he can appear bright 
and beautiful in the assemblage of graces which 
is clustered upon him. Though the features of 
his character may resemble the hideous visage 
of the veiled prophet of Khorassan, yet he may 
still, like him, draw innocence and purity 
around himself to offer up their love and adora- 
tion, Without a promise or any committal, he 
may elicit pure, fresh, and immutable affections ; 
he may deeply drink from the springs of feeling, 
those fountains of unsealed and gushing tender- 
ness; he may fling around his object a spell that 
shall tell on her future years and undying me- 
mory; he may light up a pure, unquenchable 
flame, whose immaculate glow shall be constant, 
and flicker only in death; he may strike a chord 
which will vibrate amid desolation and ruin; 
he may gain mastery over the feelings of the 
heart, which will gush forth asa torrent, in despite 
of earthly consideration or friendly wisdom. The 
idolatry of Mecca’s prophet is less devout than 
the love which he can command; the gems of 
Golconda less priceless than the heart which pul- 
sates at his bidding. An infatuation absorbing 
and concentrating all the warmth of the heart, 
all the emotions of the soul, steals in at his be- 
hest. Sole monarch of an empire of feeling, 
possessor of impassioned and high-souled devo- 
tions, he sits on his throne of subdued affections, 
bidding defiance to legal enactments, and Jaugh- 
ing at the credulity of his captive. In guise of 
an angel of light he imparadises himself in the 
soul, whispers softly of happiness, causes dreams 
of felicity, and charms and entrances the enrap- 
tured maiden; nor knows she of the reptile, till 
desertion, like the spear of Ithuriel, starts up and 





reveals the infernal. Dissimulation base, perfidy 
most foul! 


“ Loved by a father and a mother’s love, 
In rural peace she lived, so fair, so light 
Of heart, so good and young, that reason scarce 
The eye could credit, but would doubt, as she 
Did stoop to puil the lily or the rose 
From morning’s dew, Of its reality 
Of flesh and blood, or holy vision saw, 
In iunagery of perfect wor 1anhood 
But short her bloom, her happiness was short 
One saw her loveliness, and, with desire 
Unhallowed burning, to her ear addressed 
Dishonest words. ‘Her favor was his life, 
His heaven: her frown his woe, his night, his deat 
With turgid phrase, thus wove in fiattery’s loom, 
He on her womanish nature won, and age 
Suspicionless, and ruined, and forsook, 
For he a chosen villain was at heart, 
And capable of deeds that durst not seek 


Repentance.” 


Expectation cut off, and the haleyon dreams of 
happiness now becoming stern realities, disap- 
pointment, with its train of woes, plunges the 


hapless and too credulous maiden into the abyss 
of despair. 


‘Disappointment rather seemed 
Negation of delight. It was a thing 

Sluggish and torpid, tending towards death. 

Its breath was co!d, and made the sporlive blood 
Stagnant and dull, and heavy round the wheels 
Of life; the roots of that whereon it blew 
Decayed, and with the genial soi! no more 

Held sympathy ; the leaves, the branches drooped 
And mouidered slowly down to formless dust ; 
Not tossed and driven by violence of winds ; 

3ut withering where they sprang, and rotting there 


Long disappointed—disappointed still, 


The hopeless maid, hopeless in '¥ main wish, 
lt 


As if returning back to nothing 
In strange vacuity of living hung, 


And rolled and rolled her eye on emptiness, 
) } 


That seemed to grow more empty every hour 


The man who can thus sport and trifle with 
the sacredness of woman’s love; who will bask 
in the phosphorescent light of woman’s counte- 
nance, that light so kind and genial, though 
‘‘ unborrowed of the sun,”’ with no intent of an- 
swering the expectation which he has caused to 
spring up in the soul, deserves little less of exe- 
cration than he whose character is soiled and 
polluted with seduction. 


* - 





Speakine of the goods of life, Sir William 
Temple says: “The greatest pleasure of life is 
love; the greatest treasure is contentment; the 
greatest possession is health; the greatest ease 
is sleep; and the greatest medicine is a true 


friend.” 
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GOD'S HAND IN THE REFORMATION. 


Ir the Reformation was not without prepa- 
ration, it was manifestly without human pre- 
arrangement. He who has all minds under his 
control, caused many to move at once in refer- 
ence to this matter. The great moral earthquake 
shook spots both distant and dissimilar, revealing 
the oneness of its hidden cause. “ Germany,” says 
D’Aubigne, “did not communieate the light of 
truth to Switzerland—Switzerland to France 
France to England: all these lands received it 
from God; just as no one region transmits light 
to another, but the same orb of splendor dispen- 
ses it direct to the earth. Raised far above men, 
Christ, the day-star from on high, was at the 
period of the Reformation, as at the first intro- 
duction of the gospel, the Divine source whence 
And if we look at 


the Reformers individually, we shall find that, 


came the life of the world.’ 


for the most part, when they began their protest, 
they did not know what it would inelude, or 
where it would end. They were led, if ever men 
were led, ‘by a way which they knew not.” 
They entered on their course in the spirit of ea 

nest and honest inquiry after truth, and, walking 
in the light which they had received, they in- 
creased it. One true idea prepared their minds 
for other and greater ideas, until they attained 
to the great principles of the whole counsel of 
God. 


according to the promise, they learned the doc- 


They did the will they knew, and thus, 


trine they knew not. Could they have foreseen, 
at first, the whole result to which they would be 
afterwards committed, they might have been un- 
fitted by the prospect for the issue; but they were 
taught and guided by Him who ‘sees the end 
from the beginning,” and who shows to his people 
the “‘many things he has to say unto them,” as 


they are able to bear them. The religious his- 
tory of Luther’s mind was that of many others. 
That remarkable man used the following sirik- 
ing language in reference to himself : 

“T began this affair with great fear and trem- 
bling. What was! at that time? A poor, wretch- 
ed, contemptible friar, more like a corpse than a 

he Pope 
before which not only the kings of the whole 


man. Who was I to oppose t g maj 2ahy 


’ 


, heay 


I 
Ven 


earth trembled, but also, if 1 may so speak 


and hell were constrained to obey the slightest 
! what 


intimation of his will No one can know 


I suffered those first two years, and in what 


jection—I might say, in what despair, I was often 
plunged. Those proud spirits who afterwards 


ean form 


attacked the Pope with such boldnes 








JUDGMENT. 


no idea of my sufferings; though, with all their 
skill, they could have done him no injury, if 
Christ had not inflicted upon him, through me, 
his weak and unworthy instrument, a wound 
But whilst 
they were satisfied to look on and leave me to 


from which he will never recover. 


face the danger alone, I was not so happy, so 
calm, or so eure of success; for I did not know 
many things which now, thanks be to God, I do 
know. There were, it is true, many pious Chris- 
tians who were much pleased with my proposi- 
tions, and thought highly of them. But I was 
not able to recognize these, or look upon them 
as inspired by the Holy Ghost; I only looked to 
the Pope, the cardinals, the monks, the priests. 
It was from thence that I expected the spirit to 
breathe. However, after having triumphed, by 
means of the Scriptures, over all opposing argu- 
ments, I at last overcame, by the grace of Christ, 
with much anguish, labor, and great difficulty, 
the only argument that still stopped me, namely, 
‘that I must hear the Church,’ for, from my heart, 
I honored the Church of the Pope as the true 
Church, and I did so with more sincerity and 
veneration than those disgraceful and infamous 
corrupters of the ‘Church, who, to oppose me, 
If I had despised the 
Pope, as those persons do in their hearts, who 


now so much extol it. 


praise him so much with their lips, I should have 
feared that the earth would open at that instant, 
and swallow me up alive, like Korah and his 


company.” 


—_—————— +— + & 


THE FINAL JUDGMENT. 


A cArrFUL observer of human nature, as he 


sees 
» Sees 


CAaSLS his ey ¢ ovel different classes of society 
that their peculiar sins differ rather in kind than 
in degree. And the y who are generally dé emed 
most guilty are often in the eye of God the most 
excusable, 

The wandering vagabonds of earth, the blood- 
thirsty savage, the ragged, bloated beggar, the 
prowling gangs of riot and violence, are not those 
upon Whom God’s frown will fall most 
in the day of judgu ent. 


They ! ave 


school of vice 


S¢ verely 


the 
from the cradle to the grave: their 


generally been nurtured in 


’ 
ds are uninformed, their hearts uncultivated, 
and their moral accountability is only to be 
measured by the good influences they have re- 
trampled upon. 


sisted an Guilty and degraded 


as they are, they are far, very far from being 
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THE FINAL 


the most deplorable sinners in the left-hand 
throng. 

It is the man who has a cultivated mind, and 
who has been trained up in the midst of churches 
and Bibles and Sabbaths—who has been warned 
from the pulpit, and warned by conscience, and 
has felt and resisted the pleadings of the Spirit ;— 
it is the man who turns in cold unconcern from 
the sacramental table, and utters no voice of 
morning or evening prayer in his family, and sets 
his children the example of rejecting the Saviour, 
and of a prayerless life—who has no pious emo- 
tion to throb in sympathy with a Christian friend, 
but who contributes by his own spiritual death to 
the desolation of the soul, to the stupefaction of 
the spiritual feelings of all within the reach of 
his paralyzing influence—whose lips never teach 
his infant child to lisp in prayer, or with pater- 
nal warnings guide its youthful spirit to peni- 
tence and the Saviour ;—it is the man wha knows 
God, but does not love himn—who has the Bible, 
but will not read it—who is familiar with God’s 
commands, yet refuses to obey them—who has 
heard of a Saviour’s love, and carelessly disre- 
gards it—who sees the wants and woes of a lost 
world, but has no prayer for its relief, and no 
effort for its redemption: this is the man upot 
whom will rest doomsday’s heaviest penalty. 
He is, of all the world, God’s most implacable 
foe. He has shut his eye against light, and 
steeled his heart against influence, and betrayed 
immortal souls; and in judgment’s hour, his ery 
of despair will be the loudest. 

The indictment in that day preferred against 
the sinner will be, “God, in whose hands thy 
breath is, and whose are all thy ways, thou hast 
not glorified.” 

The poor benighted Hindu woman, who rises 
in the morning, and from the mud, at the door 
of her hovel, squeezes out the image of her god 
and bows before it in worship, has a more devout 
spirit than many a man in New England, whose 
mind is enlightened by all the revelations of 
philosophy, and who knows the requirements of 
religion, Even in this act of brutal blindness, of 
degrading superstition, she rises in moral dignity 
above that man who has known God, and yet 
has glorified him not as God. 

We are apt to make altogether erroveous esti- 
mates of the comparative degree of sin. We look 
into the brothels of pollution—into the grated 
cells of crime, for the worst specimens of human 
depravity; and we see there, indeed, the most 
brutish ignorance, the most disgusting degrada- 
tion and the direst wretchedness; but we do not 


JUDGMENT. 


see that which God regards as the most atro- 
cious sin. 

Most of these wretched victims, cradled in 
vice and nurtured in crime, have many extenu- 
ating pleas to move the compassion of God. But 
his eye rests with a frown which compassion does 
not soften, upon the man whom he has blest with 
a home of every comfort, whose mind he has 
enlightened by free access to knowledge, whose 
manners he has refined by giving him his birth 
in a Christian land, and who is nevertheless 
living without God in the world. His neglect of 
God has no extenuation. His ingratitude is un- 
paralleled in ilsenormity. Retribution’s blackest 
cloud hangs over him, Eternity’s heaviest thun- 
der will peal upon Aissoul. Most emphatically is it 
true that it shall be more tolerable for Sodom and 
Gomorrah in the day of judgment than for him. 

Do you feel the glow of love and gratitude to- 
wards your heavenly Father? Do you carefully 
cherish every religious emotion which the Holy 
Spirit excites in your mind? Do you honor the 
Saviour by meeting him at the sacramental table 
and unreservedly dedicating your all to him? 
Do you love the sweet hour of secret prayer, and 
that commingling of Christian sympathies which 
is the communion of the saints? Do you choose 
for your friends your heavenly Father’s friends, 
and in their congenial Christian sympathies find 
your chief joy? Do you love to talk of heaven, 


and try to encourage and animate your friends to 


press onward in the divine life? Do you weep 


over a perishing world, and devote your energies 
to reclaiming a lost race to God? These are the 
tests of character which will be applied at the 
judgment? 

The consciousness of preparation for this great 
day is the only solace of life. 

Life is filled with scenes of trial, where nothing 
cheers but hopes of heaven. The mind has its 
storms as well as the material world. At times 
the clouds will gather, we know not why ; the 
horizon of hope is shut in by the gathering gloom . 
all the inward thoughts and feelings begin to 
swell in wild commotion, and then the tempest 
rages, day after day, and night after night, with 
unabating vielence. In vain we ask whence 
came these darkening clouds, these troubled 
waves? All our endeavors to assuage this ele- 
mental war, to calm this agitating storm, are un- 
availing; it rages like the ocean tempest, till 
apparently it exhausts itself, and then the vapors 
are gradually dissipated ; rays of light break in; 
the clouds scatter and roll away, and the sou! 


reposes in sunshine and lovely calm. 








POETRY. 


BY A YOUNG LADY. 


Some seek for the surface of beauty, 
Oft dazzling, enchanting, and bright, 

While the deep and the pure gems of nature 
Lie buried and hidden from sight. 

There’s a love in the wide throng of fashion 
For that which is gorgeous and gay, 

While feelings and objects well worthy 
Might wither and taste of decay. 

Oh, where are the true sons of feeling? 
Their spirits recoil at the thought: 


Tis the ocean’s fair surface that sparkles, 


But its wealth must from fathoms be brought 
Say, why should mankind lightly value 
What Hea n’ssorich y estowed ? 
Our world has deep treasures and beauties 
Though many would make them but void 
Tis true earth has wonders and treasures 
But we ask now, in what they consist 
Is it i ! t pearls which should charm us? 
Will they impart life, joy, and peace? 
Oh. there’s ¥ n each bosom implanted 
Could t tongue of an angel plead m 
Is not Ss ¢ igh to inspire one 
To st tos e, and to soar 


+2 -+@> o> 


LAST MOMENTS OF CRANMER. 


Snortty after the accession of Mary, Cranmer 
was earnestly warned by his friends to fly, as 
many others were preparing to do, from the ap- 
proaching persecution. 


could shake ] 


No advice or entreaty 
is resolution to remain at his post. 
He displayed on this occasion a fortitude worthy 
of the brightest periods of primitive self-devo- 
tion. It is that 
came upon him, they were at first too sore for 


his spirit—and he fell. He signed his recanta- 


true, when his heaviest trials 


tion, (whether once, or twice, or seven time 5, is 





scarcely worth inquiry, ) : 
We will not dwe]] on 
barbarity which 
first to 


of a tormenting death, then 


’ 


» 1. . 
to the stake. refine 


ment in spared no insidious 


blandishment, awaken his love of life 


and his dread to 


lure him to set his hand to his own infan y, and 
which did not drag 
till he was 

tion. We pass 


i 


its victim forth to execution 
| d to the ve y lij 3in humilia- 
by the detestable mockery of 
citing him to Re me, when he could not stir be 


, 
; 


yond the walls of his d 


ungeon; of pronouncing 
upon him a sentence of contumacy for disobey- 
ing the summons; and of going through the 


forms of a trial, when the accused was physically 


incapable of defence, or remonstrance, or even of 


We 
turn at once to his demeanor in the last agony, 


personal appearance before the tribunal. 
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CRANMER. 


ae 


as represented to us by a Popish spectator; to 
his self-possession and alacrity at the stake; to 
the fortitude which enabled him steadily to hold 
his offending hand in the flame without a move- 
ment or a cry; to his “ patience in the torment, 
and his courage in ‘dying, which,” says the 
Catholic reporter, “if it had been taken either 
for the glory of God, the wealth of his country, 
or the testimony of truth, as it was for a perni- 
cious error, and the subversion of true religion, I 
could worthily have commended the example, 
and matched it with the fame of any Father of 
time.” 


ancient Such was the departure of 


Cranmer. And when we recollect his constitu- 
tional defect of firmness, nothing is more astonish 
It has 
been most invidiously alleged that his retraction 


at St. Mary’s was merely the cons¢ quence of his 


ing than the heroism of his last hour. 


despair of pardon. But his despair of pardon 
never could have inspired this “ timid courtier”’ 
firmness while the flames were 
de vouril! 4 his flesh. 


of suffering (which might well extort shrieks 


with invincible 


His courage in the midst 


and groans even from men made of more stub 
born stuff than Cranmer) could never have been 
The 


will hardly maintain 


the effect of hypocrisy and dissimulation. 


most perverse malignity 
that he was playing a part when he held his hand 
immovably in the fire that was scorching every 
hand as the 

We have 


here, at least, a substantial proof that, at that 


nerve and sinew, accusing that 


guilty instrument of his disgrace. 


moment, every other anguish was trifling, com- 
pared with the agony of his deep but not de- 
spairing repentance. We have here an exhibi 
tion which pours contempt upon the hateful and 
flippant surmise, that had his life been spared, he 
would have heard mass like a good Catholic 
and that he would afterwards have purchased 


by another apostasy, the right of burning braver 
and better men. 

What then is the truth of this whole matter? 
We have here before us a person endowed with 
many inestimable qualities, though not, perhaps, 
with that iron fortitude. that constitutional force 


of char 
s, beara men uniformly 


acter, which, combined with higher prin- 


cipl and stiffly up under 
the sternest trials of this life. The fatality which 
placed him in a court, and especially in such a 
court as that of Henry, was most unfortunate 
for his quiet and his happiness. He was there 
like a man shut up with a half-tame lion, who 
would sometimes fawn upon him, and sometimes 
be ready to fly upon him. During the rest of 


his days he was doomed, more or less, to live in 
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SELF-IMPROVEMENT. 


a menagerie of ravenous beasts—in the very 
midst of the impurity and the violence of the 
capricious savages. A more inauspicious and 
comfortiess position for human virtue cannot 
well be imagined; and the consequence has been, 
that some spots and blemishes have broken out 
upon his character, which those who best knew 
his substantial merits must always look upon 
with the bitterest regret. But then, on the 
other hand, it will ever remain indelibly true, 
that the obligations of his country to him are 
“broad and deep;” that to his conscientious 


labora, and to his incomparable prudence and 


moderation, England mainly owes the present 


fabric of her Church; and that his sincerity and 








faithfulness were triumphant in the hour of 
death 
oo 
aa " m - 
THE FLIGHT OF TIME. 
BY ?. PERCIVAL 
FAINTLY flow, thou falling river, 
Like a dream that dies away; 
. Down the ocean gliding ever, 
Keep thy calm unruffled way. 
Time with such a silent motion 
Floats along on wings of air 
To eternity’s dark ocean, 
Burying all its treasures there 
Roses bloom, and then they wither 
Cheeks are bright, then fade and die 
Shapes o rht are wafted hither 
Then, like visions, hurry by 
Qu as clouds at evening driven 
O’er the many-colored west, 
Lears are bearing us to heaven, 
Home of happiness and rest 
ea 6 o> 
“Th \ uD rn .1TM 
SELF-IMPROVEMENT. 
Tue opinion, we fear, is too prevalent as ong 


the youth of our land, that to become truly edu- 
cated, it is necessary to spend some time at some 
of 


Now, it is far from our intention to underrate 


well -established college or seat learning. 


institutions so elevated in their character and so 
laudable in their aims, or to withhold from them 


that tribute of praise to which they are so justly 


entitled. We most readily admit that their ad 
vantages will be felt through coming ages; but, 


at the same time, we deem it our duty to state 
that it is in the power of every youth in our 
land, however humble may be his sphere of 
action, and however unpropitious the cireum- 
stances by which he is surrounded, to acquire a 
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highly respectable education by his own private 
exertions. 

If we consult the history of distinguished indi- 
viduals, we shall find, that in most cases they 
had, in early life, to pass through circumstances 
the 
Adrian the Sixth, the son of a poor barge-builder 


most adverse and unpropitious, Pope 
of Utrecht, was so persevering in bis pursuit after 
knowledge when young, that, it is said, he used 
to take his station with his book in his hand in 
the church porches, or at the corners of the 
street, where lamps are generally kept burning, 
Mr. Gifford, who 


was for several years the learned editor of the 


and to read by their light. 


Quarterly Review, was apprenticed to a shoe 
maker. He has given us the following touching 
account of his poverty and perseverance in the 
pursuit of knowledge at the time of his appren- 
ticeship. He had a strong desire to be acquainted 
with mathematics, But I possessed at this 
time,” he observes, “ but one book in the world 
—it was a treatise on algebra, given to me by a 
young woman, who had found it in a lodging 
but it was 


house. I considered it as a treasure; 


a treasure locked 


up; for it supposed the reader 
to be acquainted with simple equations, and | 
knew nothing of the matter. My master’s son 
had purchased Fenning’s Introduction; this was 
precisely what I wanted—but he carefully con- 


cealed it from me, and I was indebted to chance 


alone for stumbling upon his hiding-place. I sat 
up for the greatest part of several nights sueces- 


sively, and, before he suspected that his treatise 
was discovered, I had comple tely mastered it; 
I could now enter upon my own ; and that car- 


r 


ried me pretty far into the science. This was not 


done without difficulty. I bad not a farthing on 


earth, nor a friend to give me one; pen, ink, and 


paper, therefore, (in despite of the fi ppant re 
mark of Lord Orford,) were for the most part as 
crown and sceptre. 


but the 


far out of my reach as a 


There was indeed a resource, utmost 
caution and secresy were necessary in applying 
it. I beat out pieces of leather as smooth as pos 
sible, and wrought my problems on them with a 
blunted awl; for the rest, my memory was tena 
cious, and I could multiply and divide by it toa 
great extent.” 

We might have brought forward numerous 
other instances, but we deem the preceding suf 
ficient for our purpose. A writer on education, 
epeaking of self-improvement, very justly re- 
marks: “‘When there is a strong determination 
to attain an object, it rarely fails of discovering 


the requisite means of doing 80, and almost any 
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means are sufficient. We mistake in supposing | 


there is only one way of doing a thing, namely, 
that in which it is commonly done. Whenever 
we have to prove it, we find how rich ia re- 
sources is necessity ; and how seldom it is that, 
in the absence of the ordinary instrument, she 
has not some new invention to supply its place. 
This is a truth of which the studious have often 
had experience, and been all the better for expe- 
riencing ; for difficulties so encountered and sub- 
dued, not only awaken ingenuity, but strengthen 
a man’s whole intellectual and moral character, 
and fit him for struggles and achievements in 
after-life, from which other epirits, less hardily 
trained, would turn in despair.” 

We have no hesitation in saying, that if the 
youth of our Jand, surrounded as they are with 
educatidnal facilities of the highest order, would 
steadily devote but one hour a day to self-im- 
provement, and be judicious in the selection of 
their books, placing the Bible first, they would 
find, in the course of a few yeara, there is no 
leading fact in history with which they would be 
unacquainted——there is no principle in any 
science that they could not understand—there is 
no truth in morals or religion of which they 
would be ignorant. By way of encouraging 
them in this important undertaking, we would 
remind them of the honors and pleasures that 
invariably attend all efforts at moral and intel- 
lectual improvement. How dignifying to human 
nature, and how bliss-inspiring to the human 
heart, to be employed in obtaining a knowledge 
of the natural and moral history of our world— 
of the construction and laws of the universe 


and, moreover, of looking 


‘Through Nature up to Nature’s God 


But we fear there are thousands of our young 
people, even in this highly-favored and enlight- 
ened country, who pay more attention to the de- 
coration of their persons than the inward adore 
ings of the mind, and who spend more time in 
trifling and vanity than in the pleasures of science 
and religion. We perhaps cannot do better than 
set before such the example of the great Roman 
orator Cicero. What a nobleness of being and 
what a loftiness of aim he evinces in the follow 
ing words: “ What others give to their own 
affairs, to the public shows, and other entertain 
ments, to festivity, to amusement—nay, even to 
mental and bodily rest, I give to study and phi 
losophy.”” Can any one wonder that Cicero be- 


came a great man? And will Christians of the 





present enlightened age permit themselves to be 
surpassed in devotion to self-improvement by a 
heathen philosopher? 





<-> 


DEPTH OF THE OCEAN. 


Tu bottom of the ocean is like the surface of 
the dry land. Islands are but the summits of 
mountains rising above the waves. If a person 
were wafted along in a balloon just above the re- 
gion of the clouds, the Alps and the Andes would 
be the islands of his vapory sea. In some places 
from his airy flight he would in vain drop the 
sounding-line, and again, when passing over some 
high land, with the lead and line he would find 
soundings. Thus it is with the navigator of the 
ocean. He sails over lofty mountains and deep 
valleys, and mighty monsters gambol in these 
valleys, and roam in the fastnesses of these subma- 
rine mountains. Sometimes the lofty summit of 
some tablemountain presents a shoal upon which 
the navigator anchors his ship. Again the pre- 
cipitous summit of some granite cliff pierces 
through the surface of the ocean, and when the 
ship is dashed by the storm against this rock, the 
drowned mariner rolls down the decliy ity of the 
mountain till he finds a grave far below, in the 
depths of the valley at its base. Again, the sum- 
mit of the ocean mountain rises above the wave, 
and becomes the fertile island, thronged with in- 
habitants and all the variety of animated life. 
In most parts of the open ocean, it is 80 deep 
that no bottom has been found by any line yet 
used, In consequence of the great depth of the 
ocean, it has frequently been called bottomless, 
and by the ignorant it has been supposed to be 
literally without a bottom. The mountains of 
the dry land do not rise above 30,000 feet; and 
reasoning from analogy, it is exceedingly impro- 
bable that the depth of the ocean, in any part, can 
exceed 30,000 feet. But it would hardly be in 
our power to find the botuom even at one-third 
of that depth. Lord Mulgrave, who had dis- 
tinguished himself upon the floor of Parliament, 
as well as upon the deck of his ship, threw a 
sounding-line in the Northern Ocean, of greater 
length than had ever before been used. He 
heaved a very heavy sounding-lead, and gave out 
along with ita rope of 4680 feet. But he found 
no bottom, This is the greatest depth that has 


ever been tried to be measured, and it is very 





possible that if the rope had been four times as 
long, the attempt would have been equally un 


availing. 
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Our tHirp Enecravinc.—At a short distance 
from Mexico, on the rocky hill of Tepayacac, 
stands the church of “ Nuestra Senora de Guada- 
lupe,”’ Our Lady of Guadalupe, which is cele- 
brated throughout the whole of Mexico for its 
miraculous origin, and the possession of an 
The 
absurd legend occupies a huge folio volume. It 
may be briefly noticed in a few lines, thus: 
Soon after the conquest, a vision of the Virgin 


equally miraculous picture of the Virgin. 


appeared to an Indian peasant, and ordered him 
to go to the Bishop of Mexico, relate what he had 


seen, and order the prelate to build a chapel on | 


that very spot in her honor. The man ap- 
proached the episcopal palace, but was intimi- 
dated by the state and magnificence that sur- 
rounded the bishop, and retired accordingly 


without obeying the orders he had received. | 


On his return he again saw the vision, which 
rebuked hi:n for his disobedience, and delivered 
amore positive command, The peasant asked 
for some token to show that his mission was au- 
thentic: he was ordered to climb to the summit 
of the rock, and told that he would there find 
the sign which he required. The man obeyed, 
and though it was in the midst of winter, he 
found the heretofore desolate spot covered with 
flowers. He gathered some, went instantly to 


the palace, obtained admittance, related all that 
had happened, and then presented the flowers. 
The tale was instantly credited, a procession to 
the rock set forth, and the picture was discovered. 
The church was immediately built and munifi- 
cently endowed. 

Such is the ridiculous fable which is implicitly 
believed by the inhabitants of this country, as 
the real history of the origin and foundation of 
the Church of Our Lady of Guadalupe. 8o 
strong is its influence, that even to this day 
offerings are sent from every part of Mexico to 
this shrine of the Virgin, 
built on the top of the hill; a large one at its foot 
is now the principal one, and within its walls 
the picture is preserved, 

A Journey ro Cenrrat Arrica, by Bayarp 
Tay or, is the title of a very graphic and in- 
teresting work recently issued by G. P. Putnam 
& Co., No. 10 Park Place, 
tion of life and landscapes from Egypt to the 


It is a lively deserip- 


The first chapel was | 
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Miscellang. 


We know 
so little of Central Africa, that any new develop 


negro kingdoms of the White Nile. 


ments of the interior of that vast continent are 
This is Mr. 
And we 


thought a few sketches from it, as specimens of 


invested with peculiar interest. 


Taylor’s best book of travel. have 


its style and spirit, would not be unwelcome to 


our readers, and help to spice our Miscellany. 
The 


lithographs, and also a number of wo 
A few of the latter we are permitted by 


work is illustrated with some beautiful 
\d-engrav- 
ings. 
the publishers to insert here. The book con- 
tains a vast amount of valuable information, and 
the style of the writer is clear and glowing, as 
will be seen in the few quotations which we 
make. The first picture is a view of the travel 
ler’s barge ascending the Nile. 

“The Nile is the Paradise of Travel. I thought 
I had already fathomed all the depths of enjoy- 
ment which the traveller’s restless life could 
reach—enjoyment more varied and exciting, but 
far less serene and enduring than that of a quiet 
home—but here I have reached a fountain too 
pure and powerful to be exhausted, I never 
before experienced such a thorough deliverance 
from all the petty annoyances in other lands, 
such perfect contentment of spirit, uch entire 
abandonment to the best influences of nature. 
Every day opens with a jubilate, and closes with 


a thanksgiving. If such a balm and blessing as 


this life has been to me, thus far, can be felt 
twice in one’s existence, there must be another 
Nile somewhere in the world. 

“The Cleopatra is a dahabiyeh, seventy feet 
long by ten broad, She has two short toasts iu the 
bow and stern, the first upholding the ¢rinkeet, 
a lateen sail nearly seventy feet in length. The 


latter carries the delikdn, a small sail, and the 


American colors. The narrow space around the 
foremast belongs to the erew, who cook their 
meals in a smal! brick furnace, and sit on the 
gunwale, beating a drum and tambourine, and 
singing for hours in interminable choruses, when 


, 
the wind blows fair, If there is no wind, half 
of them are on shore, tugging us slowly along 
the banks with a-tow-rope, and singing all day 
long : ‘Aya hamam — aya hamam ? If we 
strike on a sandbank, they jump into the river 
and put their shoulders against the hull, singing 


‘Hay-haylee sah!’ If the current is slow, they 
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ship the oars and pull up stream, singing so com- 
plicated a refrain that it is im possible to write it 
with other than Arabic characters. There are 
eight men and a boy, besides our stately rais, 
Hassan Abd-el Sadek, and the swarthy pilot, who 
greets us every morning with a whole round of 
Arabic salutations. 

Pe 


Against an upright pole which occupies the 


& mainmast, stands our kitchen, a high 


WHICH THE 






Here our 


wooden box with three furnaces. 
cook, Salame, may be seen at all times, with the 
cowl of a blue capote drawn over his turban, 
preparing the marvellous dishes, wherein his 
delight is not less than ours. Salame, like a 
skilful artist as he is, husbands his resources, 
and each day astonishes us with new prepara- 
tions, so that out of few materials he has attained 


the grand climax of all art—variety in unity. 





AUTHOR NAVIGATED THE NILE. 





THE WELLS 


} 


Achmet, my faithful dragoman, has his station 


here, an j keeps one ¢ ye OD the vesse] and one 


on the kitchen, while 


The ap 


proach to the eabin is flanked by our provision 


not relax his protecting care for us. 


chests 





between the two he does 


which will also serve as a breastwork in 


MURR-HAT. 

case of foreign aggression. A huge filter-jar of 
back of 
We keep our fresh butter and 
ler it, where the sweet 


porous earthenware stands against the 
the kitchen 
vegetables in a box unc 
Nile-water drips cool and clear into an earthen 
Our bread 


basin. and vegetables, in an open 








ur 


the 


of 
of 
nd 


en 


en 
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basket of palm-blades, are suspended beside it, 
and the roof of the cabin supports our poultry- 
yard and pigeon-house. Sometimes, but not 
often, a leg of mutton may be seen hanging from 
the ridge-pole, which extends over the deck asa 
support to the awning. 


“The cabin, or Mansion of the Executive | 
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Powers, is about twenty-five feet long. Its floor 
is two feet below the deck, and its ceiling five 
feet above, so that we are not cramped or 
crowded in any particular. Before the entrance 
is a sort of portico, with a broad eushioned seat 
on each side, and side awnings to shut out the 
sun. This place is devoted to pipes and medita- 





MOONLIGHT ON THE 


ETHIOPIAN NILE. 








THE WHITE NILE, 


tion. We throw up the awnings, let the light 
all sides, and look out on the desert 


pour in on : 
mountains while we inhale the incense of the 


Fast. Our own main cabin is about ten feet 


long, and 


eolor 4 


newly painted of a brilliant blue 


broad divan, with cushions, extends 





along each side, serving as a sofa by day and a 


bed by night. The re are windows, blinds, and 
& canvas cover at the sides, 80 that we can regu- 
late our light and air as we choose In the 
middle of the cabin is our table and two camp 


stools, while shawls, capotes, pistols, sabre, and 
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gun are suspended from the walls. A little door 
at the farther end opens into the wash-room, 
beyond which is a smaller cabin with beda, 
which we have allotted to Achmet’s use. 
cook sleeps on deck, with his head against the 
provision-chest. The rais and pilot sleep on the 
roof of our cabin, where the latter sits all day, 
holding the long arm of the rudder, which pro- 
jects forward over the cabin from the high end 
of the stern.” 

The Wells of Marr-hat are situated in the 
desert encircled by the great bend of the Nile, 
about half-way across from Korosko to Abou- 
Hammed. “A few shallow pits, dug in the cen- 
tre of the valley, furnish an abundance of bitter 
greenish water, which the camels drank, but 
which I could not drink. 
by the Arabs el morra, “the bitter.” 


The wells are called 
Fortu- 
nately I had two ekins of Nile-water left, which, 
with care, The 
water was always cool and fresh, though in 
color and taste it resembled a decoction of old 
shoes.” 


A moonlight 


would last to Abou-Hammed. 


on the Nile is thus described: 
“At such times I selected a pleasant spot on the 
western bank of the river, where the palms were 
loftiest and most thickly clustered, and had the 
boat mo: 


red to the shore. Achmet then spread 


1 piled my eushions on the shelving 


at the foot of the trees, 
I could see the long, feathery 


my carpet ar 
bank of white sand, 
where, as I lay, 
leaves high above my head, and at the same time 


look upon 


arose beyond the 


the broad wake of the moon, as she 
Nile. 


a bed of down, and retained an 


The sand was as fine 
and so! 
agreeable warmth from the sunshine which had 
lain upon 


it all day. As we rarely halted near 


a village, there was no sound to disturb the 
balmy repose of the scene, except, now and then, 
the whine of a jackal prowling along the edge 
of the desert. Achmet crossed his legs behind 
me on the sand, and Ali, who at such times had 


special tharge of my pipe, sat at my feet, ready 


to replenish it as often as occasion reyuired., My 
boatmen, after gathering dry palm-leaves and 
the resinous branches of the mimosa, kindled a 
fire beside some neighboring pateh of dookhn, 


and equatt d around it, smoking and chatting in 


eubdued tones, that their gossip might not dis 
turb my meditations. Their white turbans and 
lean dark faces were brought out in strong relief 
by the red fire-light, and completed the reality 
of a picture which was more beautiful than 
dreams.” 


At the junction of the White and Blue Nile, 


MISCELLANY. 


Our | 


the writer says : ‘“‘ Here the colors of the different 
streams are strongly marked. They are actually 
blue and white, and meet in an even line, which 
can be seen extending far down the common 
tide. . 
its junction with the Blue Nile, extended to a 
breadth of two miles, and the shores ahead of us 


The stream, which is narrow at 


were so low that we appeared to be at the en- 
trance of a great inland sea. During 
the whole forenoon we sailed at the rate of six or 
seven miles an hour, in the centre of the river, 
whose breadth varied from two to three miles. 
The shores no longer presented the same dead 
level as on the first day. They were banks of 
sandy soil, ten or twelve feet in height, and 
covered with forests of the gum-bearing mimosa, 
thickets of a dense 
shrub, mixed with cactus and euphorbia. ’ 


under which grew green 





Harts are an article of head-covering in which 
there is as great diversity as there is in foot- 
covering. But an easy, light, handsome, durable 
Great ef- 
forts have been made of late years to make hats 


hat is by far the most to be desired. 


beautiful, elastic, light, and easy to the head as a 
lady’s bonnet. Our friends Beebe & Co., No. 156 
sroad way, have succeeded in this to perfection, 
as all can testify who are accustomed to use their 
hats. They have a very ingenious machine for 
fitting a hat to the head as naturally as if it grew 
there. We most heartily recommend them, as 
we have done before, to our numerous fi iends, 
both in the city and in the country, being confi- 
dent that a more pleasant and durable article of 
the kind cannot be found, 

Satan’s Fisn-Hoox.—I was some time since 
walking upon the wharf where a fishing-boat 
lay, and as I was passing and repassing, the mas- 
ter was uttering the most tremendous oaths. At 
length I turned to him, and stafding beside his 
boat, said : 

“Sir, I am unacquainted with your business, 
What kind of fishes are these?”’ 

He replied, “They are codfish.” 

“How long are you usually out in order to 
obtain your load ¢” 

‘*Two or three weeks,” was the answer. 

“At what price do you sell them R”’ 

He informed me. 

“Well, have you not hard work to obtain a 
living in this way?” 

“Yes, hard work,” said he. 

I inquired, “ With what do you bait these 
fish ¢”’ 
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‘*With clams,” 

“Did you ever catch mackerel ?” 

wi fy 

“And I suppose you bait them with clams, too ?”’ 

“Oh, no,” said he, ‘they will not bite at 
clams,” 

“Then you must have different kinds of bait 
for different sorts of fish ?”’ 

“Te,” 

“Well now, did you ever catch a fish without 
a bait?” 

“Yea,” 


day, when I was fixing my line, my hook fell 


said he: 


| 
“T was out last year, and one | 
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into the water, and the fool took hold of it, and 
I drew him in.”’ 

‘‘Now, Sir,” said I, “I have often thought that 
Satan was very much like a fisherman. He 
that kind of bait 
which different sorts of sinners like best; but 


always baits his hook witl 


when he would catch a profane swearer, he does 
not take the trouble to put on any bait at all, for 
the fool will always bite at the bare hook.”’ 

He was silent. His countenance was solemn, 
and after a moment’s pause, as | turned to go 
away, I heard him say to one standing by him, 


“T guess that’s a minister.”’ 


® ooh 


THE BROTHER AND SisTer; or, the Way of Peace.—A 


most excellent litthe work for children and youth. The 


story is full of interest, and withal so easy and natural, 


that the reader is captivated and instructed by it, Youth 
ful piety Is portrayed in one character, and sume childish 
follies in another Both tend to create a love of virtue. 


Religion appears exceedingly lovely in young persons 


Here is a picture of the way of peace that ought to be in 
every family in the Jand, and in every youthtul library.- 


R. Carter & Brother. 


SABBATH MORNING READINGS ON THE OLD TESTAMENT. By 
Rev. Joun Comina, D.D.—This production is confined 
wholly to the book of Exodus, and consists of expositions 
of it, elucidating customs and explaining difficulties with 
great clearness. It is not a dry statement of the past, but 
is full of practical applications to us. The reader is sur 
prised to find so much rich instruction drawn out of this 
| 


part of the Pentateuch, which the world generally regard 


as 80 obsolete rhe Jew has yet to learn a more majestic 
exodus We Gentiles are now accomplishing ours, The 
ook is One Of the most valuable of the author's works.— 
John ?. Jewett & Co., Boston. Sold by Sheldon, Lamport 


& Co., New Yor! 


Lire or Joun Curysostom. By F, M. Perties.—This is 
i transiation from the German It is betsed on the inves 


tiwations of Neande Bohringer, and others. It is not a 


romance, but a remarkable piece of liography handed 


down trom the fourth and fitth centuries The subject of 


it has been called the Christian Hero, And truly he was 
a bold preacher He lived in Stormy lunes, and it was 
needful that he should be bold as a lion The book is full 
of stirring incidents, and will well repay perusa Boston 


John P. Jewett & Co New York: Sheldon, Lamport & 


Co, 

A Ler ro THe Pops Pius VIL By C, M, TaueeyvRanp 
Bishop of Aulu This celebrated letter, which we are 
vlad to see transiated from the French ves a grand ex 


posé of some of the dogmas peculiar to the Romish Church 
rand speaks with indignation, We must remember 


This little book Contains some 





ere experience 
tact it ought to be studied No One Can read 
il without a rring the monstrous pretensions of the 


Mother of Aborinatons.—Published by A prague, 22 


Beekman 8treel 
Toe WesrMiNstTeR SHORTER CaTECHISM,—A very neat 


little Look with tis tle has been prepared by Rev. James 


Notices. 


R. Boyd, with analysis, scriptural proofs, explanatory and 
practical inferences and illustrative anecdotes. It contains 
264 pages. The plan is admirable. It is an expansion of 
the good old Catechism in the right direction The infer 
ences under each quesuion are pointed, | i i struct 
ive; whilé the numerous anecdotes and s iw facts 
alone are worth three times the price of the be While 


the Catechism is thus made highly entertaining and attract 
ive to children and youth, it 18 also a source of at profit 
to mature minds, ‘The publisher has done a noble service 


in bringing out this work.—MW. W. Dodd 


EViIpENCES OF CuaisTiIANiTy, By Rev. Joun Cummine, D.D 
—The great question, “ Is Christianity from ¢ is here 
discussed in a very logical, CONC 18¢ in systematic 
manner, The arguments are absolutely c¢ neing to 
every candid mind, and utterly incontrovert by the 
scepuc The reusoning 18 Claraclerized by great torce, 
brevity, and variety. It is an exceilent hand book for 
every man who feels it important to think ujpx 8 origin 
and destiny—ot what he is and what he musts tly be 


Thanks to God that his truth has such deep a 


| strong 


foundations, 80 as lo resist the assaults of inticke y and the 


cavils of the gainsayer,—M. W, Dodd, 


FPreirs AND Fakinacea, By Joun Surrn ook ad 
Vocales an exclusively vegetable diet li is mpt to 
prove trom history, anatomy, physi Wiislry 
that this is the best tood for man i se V Vea posed 
lo the habils and Customs O! BOCiely, a s of 
Other Writers Ou dietetics; bul Lie auth lalnly 
made a strong and ingenious argument hic speaks trom 
experience He tortlies his posilion if ia ifiely of 
suurces The point is Clear to his own ad, ai e lays 
the whole anima! and vegetable kingdom und miribu 
lion to make Ul Ciear lo oles lhe work 18 4 strated 
with Cults Bul whether We agree wilh le a vf oF BOL, 
the book contains a vasta unlol Valua ition 

Fowlers & Wells 

Orv-HandD TAKINGS or, Crayon t By G. W 
BunGgay.—* Noticeable Men of Our Age - r 
lizible ule to this book Bul the book itse . rlainly 
rich in matter lhe preface Calis it a pictur ‘ y, and 
Wilh some proprict for it COnlalns twenty lin el 
gravings Of distinguished men oul v ii WE 
should be prou Butthe pen-and im lally 
well execuled We are here silently mtro 1 hese 
men We 1OOk @l Lhelr 1&Ces, 2nd inh @ SVN Lil come 
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so well acquainted with their characters and doings, that, 


though we live thousands of miles off, we feel no longer | beauty of the original is lost in the translation. 


like It i 


deserves an extensive 


strangers. a book well worth possessing. It 


—Dewitt & Davenport. 


PROGRESS AND PREJUDICE By Mrs. Gore, authoress of 
The 


present production is one of those books that well illustrate 


several interesting works well known to the public. 


its title. There 1s progress in society where good manners 


are cullivated, and no social hinderances in the way. Pre 


judice, however, is the bane of society, as we see from the 


pointed examples here given. The story is told in a lively 


attractive style ; and the book is fully up to the standard 


of Mrs. Gore’s works.—Dewitt & Davenport. 


ORGANIC CHRISTIANITY ; or, the Church of God. 
his 


on chure 


By Lx! 


CESTER A. SAWYER iS the most able, thorough, and 


systematic work h polity that we lave seen for 


a long tun It embraces a critical examination of the 
Church, a8 instituted by its divine Founder, and as it was 
administered and extended by the Aposties. The different 
secis are arran and caretully described. The whole 
forms a Complete system of ecck sidlogy and church 
polity It is a subject of great importance e, especially to 
ministers Ihe book 18 evidently the product ot great 


labor and research, and will be found a valuable acquisi 
tion to the private library.—Boston: John P. Jewett & 
Co. New York : Sheldon, Lamport & Co. 

Tue Crry Sipe; or, Passages from a Pastor’s Portfolio, 
gathered by Cara BetmMont.—This book is a beautiful 


picture. It is the brightest side ot Sunny Side. It every 


selttiement Oi a young Ininister Were equaily successful 
and happy, the pastoral office would be bereit of its self 
denials and hardships. While the reader is deeply inte 
rested in the story, he cannot but wish that all poor 
parishes in the country were biest with such a minister 
This is a rare case Few young mien are settied in the 
city alt first The standard is therefore set too high 
Aside trom this, the book is high y instructive and valu 
able.—Boston : Phillips, Sampson & Co. New York: J 
C. Derby. 

Lapy WiLLouGaBy. — This book has been republished 
from the second London edition li is the well-known 





“Diary of Lady Willoug! purporuing to be the journal 


of a high-born and pious lady of the seventeenth ce niury 


an eye-witness to the scenes of the Briush revolution It 
is written in antique Style, bul possesses so much tender 
ness, simplicity, and piety, a8 to Caplivate the reader’s 
heart, and make him overlook the pollical heresics 
which he finds there On the whole, it is a rare book 


Barnes & Co 


A.3 


BAYARD TAYLOR’S ADVENTURES IN AFRICA.—This is most 


decidedly the best of Mr. 7 iylor’s books of travel, The 
easy style of the writer, and the scenes of novelty whi h 
he witnessed, tnake it a book ot rare entertainment. as 
well as of instruction We refer the reader to our Mis 


cellany for some extracts from it.—G. P. Putnam & Co 


HERMANN AND Dororuea.—This work has been trans 


lated from the German, by Thomas C. Porter. It isa prose 
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translation of the exquisite poem of Goethe. The peculiar 
A golden 
Statue, wrought out with curious and elaborate skill, by 
the hand of a master, lose beauty the fur 


28 Ils artistic In 


nace, but the gold remains, So with Goethe’s poem when 


melted into English prose —Riker, Thorne & Co 


Now-a-pays. By Lavra J. Cortis.—The authoress has 
It is 


writer 


here given a few faithful pictures of life. 
The 


hence every Ulung appears natural. 


a pleasant 


and profitable book w read, draws from 


nature All the scenes 


she describes seem tw be (amiliar, Without the aid of ima 
gyination The Slyie 18 easy, Mowing, and lively.—RKike r, 
fhorne & Co 

SexkiPTuRE PortTRaITS. By Rev. JonaTHan BRAce,—We 
have examined with great pleasure the work just pub 
lished with this appropriate ttle. It is a book great y 


needed, and cannot iail to be highly appreciated by munis 


lers, Sabbath-school teachers, and Scripture re 


rally. The chapters are short and to the point There are 
no redundances ; just enough is said to throw much light 
on each character, and deduce the rich moral lesson 
afforded by it. The author has evidently studied each 


portrait will @ painter’s Zeal, and drawn oul the features 
vi each with arusuc Care. Lt is One of the best things we 
He 


There are twenty-two 


have seen trom his giited pen. has done a noble 


service to Bible literature. por 


traits of Lhe 


most prominent Characters of the Vid Testa 


ment, trom Adam to Daniel, We earnestly hope 


the 


author will give us. another New Testament 


W. Dodd 


volume ol 


Characters.—M 


KANSAS AND Nepraska. By Eowarp E. Hate.—A very 
neat volume, describing the history, geographical and 
physic ai Characterisiics, and poulical position Ol these 
lercilories The author is Un Secretary of Le hinigrant 
Aud Sot lely, and Le Variecly Ol intor auion Wich he ives 
may be Considered full and reliable. It will undoubtedly 
give a new impulse to the great enterprise of peopling 
those (air regions Of the West with a tree population li 
contains uw iuil accouul of lie Worhings and projects ol 
the Knugranut Conpany.—Boston: Phillips, Samipson & Co 
New York: J. C. Derby. 

Last OF His Name. By ELbert Peece.—This is a plea 
Sani slory, Which lue “4ulnol Says Uc Goes Yl enlilie a 
romance, DUL has “alledipled lw hurrale evenuls us lney 
might Ndlurally occur in the history ol a family in the 


perusal of the booK Lk reader wil find many scenes and 
incidents that reader the ues of home stronger and more 
endearing.—Riker, Thorne & Co, 


By 


Has 


Payson —A work 
itis 


fuTEM WELL, GEORGE with thie 


Singular Ulie ust been published 


yet it is full ol Wilcuing enterlalmment and low 


There is plenty of other reading more solid, but if any one 


wishes a lillie pastime ol iaughter, he might prolitably 


use this book to drive away the blues The author 


off-hand writer, and his style is lively, and his wit spar 


kling.—Riker, Thorne & Vo, 
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THE GOLDEN AGE OF ATHENS. 


BY A CLERGYMAN OF NEW YORK 


(Coneluded.) 


Ir scarcely comes within my provinee to note 
the causes of this sudden and unparalleled pros- 
perity, and yet, if we understand the causes, we 
can better appreciate the result. The danger of 
invasion from foreign foes had made every Athe- 
nian citizen a soldier. A patriot pride glowed 
fresh in his bosom, as he went out to meet, on the 
borders of a Jand that he eduld call his own, the 
myrmidons of a tyrant who would desolate his 
country and his home, and tear from him his 
noblest birth-right ‘as the citizen of a free govern- 
ment. And with him were allied in the fierce 
campaign the citizens of other states, themselves 


as enthusiastic as he to defy the Persian tyrant. || 


All Greece itself was but a republic of indepen- 
dent nations, differing indeed from one another 
in their particular habits and institutions, but 
united for the purpose of # common eafety, and 
animated by the same generous and heroic im- 
pulse. Rivals on every battle-field ; Sparta with 
her Leonidas inspiring the courage of the heroes 
of Marathon; each burning with most anxious 
and jealous desire of surpassing the other; 
brought into frequent contact and collision upon 
eet and solemn oceasions of religion, of games, of 
spectacles; nursed and pampered into the moat 
tinbounded and bigoted nationality, by the 
achievements of their ancestors—a nationality 


kept alive by poetry, by oratory, by monuments || 


and inseriptions; impressed with an unshaken 
belief (not far removed from the truth) that 


| 











sought to rival it. The eager controversy for 


victory at the games, the interest and anxiety 
manifested by the spectators, and the infinite 
applause which was showered down upon the 
victors, show us how every individual must 
have exerted himself under the consciousness that 
his country’s.eye was upon him, and the honor 
of his city or state was committed to his hands. 
The highest earthly honor was to receive before 


assembled Greece the meed of victory and of 


valor. The Spartan mother could give her boy 
his shield as she sent him forth to the battle, and 
bid him “bring it back a victor, or be brought 
upon it.” The father cherished no higher pride 
for his sons than to see them crowned in the race 
with laurel, or on the battle-field with glory. 
Par Why do you not die, Diagoras,” said a specta 
tor at the Olympic games to the father of two 
victorious sons, “why do you not die? for you 
cannot become a god.” 

Tn a nation composed of such materials, and 
in such a constant strife for eminence and supe 
riority, the Athenians held the foremost rank. In 
niental culture and refined taste, in liveliness, 
quickness, and ingenuity, they outstripped all 
their rivala, And yet within their own city also 
the rivalry went on. The whole community was 
ainmated with a various ambition. It was split 
into innumerable factions, each striving for su 


periority ; it had its war party and its peace 


| party, its aristocratic and its popular, its students 


whatever was great, and good, and virtuous, and | 


eplendid, centred in and was confined to their 
own territory—sueh a people were continually 
goaded and stimulated to the loftiest exertion, 
by the most powerful motives that can stir and 
rouse the heart of man—the motives of the most 
intense rivalry, and the most impatient thirst for 
renown. The very narrowness of their limits 
seemed to compress their energies and condense 
their spirit. Not a noble deed was done at home 
or abroad- there was no eloquence of the forum, 
or valor on the field of battle. that was not seen 
by every eye and admired by thousands who 


| 


of philosophy and its lovers of fun, its presump 
tuous and brazen-faced sophists, and its Punch 
like comedians, cracking jokes that stung with a 
laugh ; sparing no person, awed by no authority, 
discussing matters of polities or of philosophy, 


| and despatching them in a jest more effective 


| * * 
than any parliamentary assault—all these in a 





city containing, within the circuit of its walls, 
characters the most eccentric, and modes of life 
the most extraordinary, while it offered, as the 
greatest naval power on the+Mediterravean, a 
mart for the regular importation of all that was 


precious or despicable from foreign lands 
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Nor must we for 
Athenian 
tages aff. 


ret the 


the 


would estimate the advan- 


sVits constitu ion of 
courts, if we 


ded for the exercise and display of 


fore eli juence. If the whole city was con- 
vened in one gre wsembly, and surrounds 1 the 
Bema, on which the orator stood with the map 
of Attica, not in miniature, apread out before his 


+ 
eye, with her streams 
ep 


with feats of rememb 


the 


battle-fields ¢ loquent yet 


rendered classic by 





ll of genius, and her 
ered valor, and there waited 
to be swayed in their decision by the arguments 


ner 


| . 
or eloquence of ] 


rival statesmen, her courts 


hos ] 5) ‘ : 7 
38 Intensely and extravagantly demo- 


cratic, The jury b 


to plead his client’ 


fore which the lawyer stood 


3 Cause, was in facta popular 





assembly, chosen out from among the citizens, 
sometimes numbering five huodred men, and life 
ol ath was suspended upon the vote of the 
majority, It was such a jury as would give the 
fullest ( to en popular eloqu nce, that 
would task 1e powers of the epe aker to th 
utmost pacity, that would encourage the bold- 
d t daring fea of eloquence. All things 
that ild ‘rve to rouse the latent spai k of ge- 
nius, to Jift a man a it were above himself, to 
levelop all the intellect that was in him, met to- 
rether here 1 then the very streets wore a 
classic air: all along were pillars erected engraved 
with e] iae Verse, ¢ »ntaining lessons of wisdom 





nd ality. Yonder was the first 
public library in the world, already fifty years old 
when Soerat born, where is garnered up 
all t} it Greeee as yet ha n bly thought or sung, 
\ id then ipo! all this supervenes the vie 
torious strug with Persian power and with 
Xerxes’ host Athens came forth mightier, more 
tly self-confident, from the fiereeness of the 
confliet She y é ed beyond the wildest 
dreams of her ancient pli its by the plunde1 
if her f Ti spoils of the Barbarian floc ] 
hey ith w Ith 
All these things might go far to account for the 


d prosperity which brov 


upé he { Augustan or g de Dn age, W 
have only to add the resources of her own terri 


tory, the strength of her allies and the tribute of 


her subjects—themes unfolded by Xenophon in 
1 tre iti ) th rey t 3: of the republic, which 
very lover of f ade will applaud and ad 
yi? f ] j i} i 
n} ! il ( ils _V W3 and Lhe Wi 
lom of its policy that the sudden a 
2markal j per f Athens was not { 


iround us, and note some 


ssing before our eyes, 


pé 


AGE 


OF ATHENS. 
We shall learn thus more of the habits, tastes, 
It 


the time of the Panathencea—the grand festival 


and character of this wonderful people. is 


of the city. Crowds of strangers throng the 
streets. Long processions of men are streaming 
along the road that leads to the harbor of the 


Pireeus. There are gymn istic contests going for 


ward, and all around there is an intense excite- 
ment to know who will be the victor. Yonder 
there is a musical contest, and a little farther on 
to 
the delight and applause of the throng that 
presses round them. 


far away over the hills of Salami 


are rhapsodists reciting the Homeric poen 


And now the sun haa set 


bat the crowd 


’ 


do not disperse. There yet remains a popular 


diversion to be enjoyed. There is to be a torch- 


race on horseback. See the eager joy written on 


every countenance, which the toreh-light only 
4 } ‘ , ey 
seems to make more earnest. Scarcely at the mid- 


night hour is the city , and with the rising 


It is a time 


quiet 


} 
mes begin anew. 


f 
vl enc 


sun, the g: 
ral joy. Prisoners are 


free, that 


liberated, slaves are set 
they may take part in the general rx 
joicing. But the most celebrated part of the 
festival yet remains. The peplus, or sacred robe 
of Minerva, the Athenian goddess, is borne from 
the Acropolis, where it has been worked in em 
bre idery by maidens of the noblest families of 
Athens, and in its embroidery, you see repre 
sented the battles of the gods and goddese the 
exploit of Jupiter and Minerva, as well as of the 
heroes of Attic mythology, whom Aristophanes 


ealls ‘“‘worthy of this land and of the Peplus.”’ 


ship 


drawn through the city by eager volunteers, and 


The sacred robe is hung like a sail upon a 


followed by the sacred procession in j nposing 


array. They move in a southerly dire ¢tion tt 
the quarter of the Ceramicus, the most spienad l 
of the city. 1 he shadows of lofty ten } le a 


buildings fall them 


publie 


g upon as they } 
along, and leave behind them the Agora or 
Forum, the Pocile, the Stoa Basaleias. The; 
pass the city gates, and their patriotic enthu 


shadk Ww 


of Atheniat 


siasm is kindled to fresh ardor while the 
of the Ps 


heroes who had fallen in battle, 


plus falls upon the grave: 
and were buri 


expense, with public honor And 


now, as it turns to wind its way back to th 
Acropolis, you ece } sid eal voune oli) 
mingled p! , and all alike join th 

4 ~ |] 1 } 
patri hor thati Athenia } i} 
are t} old hallophori, ‘ ith « brane 

, 4 

in their hands, Here ave the r men, armed 
as it were for battle, and here again the young 


y } ‘ 
D ane 10Tt, 
Dn, nephort, 
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now they have ascended the Acropolis. They 
have reached the Parthenon, and look up and see 
the order of their solemnity sculptured in marble 
by the hand of Phidias on the Parthenaic frieze— 
now, however, among the “Elgin marbles” of the 
British museum, They enter the temple, and the 
sacred robe is suspended before the statue of the 
goddess, The sacrifices commence. Each subject 
state has sent an ox for the festival. And now, 
when the sacred rites are performed, you look 
up and see, leaning against one of the pillars of 
the temple, a man of thoughtful brow, whose 
features have been bronzed by a southern sun. 
He has traversed almost every portion of the 
inhabited world. He has visited strange cities. 
He has walked the streets of Tyre and Babylon, 
He has stood by the 


mouth of the Danube and wandered among the 


of Ecbatana and of Susa, 


encampments of the wild Scythian hordes, There 
is not a shrine or oracle,of Greece with which 
he is not familiar, Delphi, Dodona, Olympia, 
His feet 


have pressed the shores of Italy ere Roman 


Delos, he can tell you all about them, 


power has made it illustrious. Ife has stood 
under the shadow of the Pyramids and taken 
their measurement. He has talked with the 
priests of Hierapolis, and admired the maynifi- 
cence and grandeur of Eyyptian temples. He 
can tell you all about the line of march of Xerxes’ 
hosts. He can give you strange narratives of 
various people and of various climes, And now 
he unfolds his parchments, The eager throng 
gather closer around him, He begins to read, 
and thousands listen. They are enchanted by 
the simple beauty of the narrative, and the 
romantie interest with which it is invested. And 
now, as he recites the deeds of the nation, and 
tells the story of Athenian valor, the patriot 
pride of his audience interrupts him with ap- 
plauding shouts, and the historian—Herodotus— 
is presented with the magnificent sum of ten 
talents, the reward of his enterprise and his lite- 
rary toil. His audience seater, and Athens 
resumes her wonted appearance. 

And yet what a people is this of Athens! how 
strange, fickle and impulsive! The vane of state 
policy changes with every wind that blows. Let 
us turn our steps yonder, where apublic assembly 
is convened to pass a vote of exile upon their 
noblest patriot. Yonder he comes, the man him 
self—the Athenian Washington, who divided 
with Themistocles the glory of Marathon. He is 
a plain, unassuming man, but you can read integ- 


rity and virtue on his manly, open brow. He is 





ready to contribute to the general festivity. And | 


AGE 





OF ATHENS. 


the man who once sat in judgment in a certain 
cause, and when the acenser began to recount 
the injuries which the accused had dove his 
judge, he met a prompt rebuke, “Tell me,” said 
the upright Athenian, “of the wrongs which he 
has done to you; for I sit here to dispense justice 
to you, not to myself.” He isthe man on whom, 
xt a representation of one of the tragedies of 
schylus, when a passage occurred describing 
the character of an upright and virtuous man, 
the eyes of the whole audience were turned, as 
the only one to whom above all others the pas- 
sage could apply. 


But he approaches. They 


are taking the vote of ostracism. <A citizen, one 
of his judges, sees him approach, and asks him, 
aa he cannot write himself, to write the name of 
Aristeides upon his shell, It is Aristeides. him- 
self whom he addresses, The patriot takes his 
shell, and without betraying bimself, asks, as he 
writes his own name, What harm has Aristeides 


-. Noue,”’ 
do I even know him, but [ am tired with hear- 


dene you? is the man’s reply, “nor 


ing him ealled the Just.” 


could the artifice 


With such injustice 
: of a rival p liticlan imp l the 
Athenian populace to act towards a man whom 
they soon recalled to lead their arinies, and 
whose uuswerving integrity found his family 
when he* died too poor, without aid from the 
state, to bear the expenses of his funeral. 

But yonder there is gathering a crowd. Let us 
join them, The Archon Aphepsion calls his nive 
associates to sit with bim, and hear the recitation 
of tragediea by Athenian poets. The requisite 
oath is taken, and they are seated with him es 


ju izes of the perfor nance, The 


g candidates ap- 


year. Each reads his tragedy. In their number 
] Bet) 


a of age, with 


is a youth of only twenty-five year 
his waiden drama, Jt is Sophocles, and be wins 
the first priz an honor twenty times to be 
repeated in the course of more than thirty years 


of lit rary toil. Aud now it is to t acted 


Thousands ru h to the the atre. All the talent ol 
Athens is there: not a were mob, not unletiered 
aud ignorant men, but a people whose daily 


education is to listen to the thoughts of the great 
est minds,and take a part in the decision of every 
question of national interest. Observe their at 
tention. You see plainly that they can appreciate 


Here th 
noble burst of pathetic gri f! 


the genius of the poet. y Weep at that 


How 1! ey a} p! al i 
that d scription of heroic virtue! From this hour 


they recogniz in Sophock a national instrue 


Yonder, at the corner of the street just opp 


site the Forum, (or Agora,) there is a crowd of 


’ 


young men. In the midst of the group are two 
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taen earnestly disputing. It is a gladiatorial 
combat of intellect. Each is evidently contend- 
ing for victory. The question is an abstract one, 
just fit to furnish a display to skilful sophistry. 
Observe how shrewdly each assaults his anta- 
gonist, how he trips him up in his words, how 
he embarrasses him in his argument, how he 
flashes brilliant words in his faze to dazzle and 
blind him. Those 


two men are Sophists, They are engaged in an 


It is a characteristic scene. 
intellectual prize-fight. Each is jealous of his 
rival’s fame. Tach claims that he can teach the 
youth that puts himself under his care the art 
of reasoning—in plainer words and of truer 
meaning, to make the worse appear the better 
reason. As they part,each is followed by a crowd 
of admirers claiming victory for their champion. 


To wield words as the warrior does his sword is 





the ambition that in 
But look 
Miletus 


Sparta to tell how Persian 





pires them. 
hither. A 


has just come up. He has 


stranger from distant 
been to 
insolence threatens 
his country with chains, and to plead for help. 
But the ear of Cleomenes, the Spartan king, is 
closed, and his heart is hardened against the ap- 
It would 
involve his country in war. Now he 
Athens. Yonder is the Archon. He orders a 
public assembly to be convoked. The herald 

Already have the Athe- 


nian ambassadors brought haek from Artaphernes, 


peal by a cold, calculating prudence. 


Visits 


summons the citizens. 


the foe of the Milesian stranger, a message of 


defiance. The citizens are aroused, excited, in- 


flamed. 


Forum in grovps and companies. 


Observe them as they come up to the 
They are 
talking with one another on matters of state 
policy. Some praise the prudent policy of 
But they take their 
places, the great assembly of that lively, high- 
All around 


them are the monuments of their dear-bought 


Sparta, others condemn it. 
souled, sensitive, impulsive people. 
freedom. Above them towers the Acropolis, 
freedom’s fortress: there is the castle where the 
chains of the captive enemy are hanging still. 
In the ears of these haughty barons of freedom, 
this populace of patriot soldiers, the menaces of 
the Persian, the words that threatened them 
with the restoration of their exiled tyrant, linger 
yet. 


foe in one loud outburst of fierce indignation. 


They are ready to curse the name of their 


But they know he is too powerful to be trifled 
with. And now rises before them, to tell his 
story, the subtle Milesian stranger—wise in the 
experience of mankind, popular with all free 


states, from having restored freedom tv the 
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The breathless and excited 
multitude listen to catch the slightest whis- 
per. He speaks. 
to the Spartan monarch, in lively colors, the 
wealth of Asia, the effeminate habits of its peo- 
ple; he describes its armies fighting without 


colonies of Ionia. 


He paints as he had done 


spear or shield; he invokes the valor of a nation 
already successful against hardy and heroic foes ; 
he appeals to old hereditary ties. Miletus was an 
Athenian colony—should not the parent protect 
the child? should it not guard for it what it 
esteemed its own precious birthright—liberty ¢ 
Now he entreate—he promises. The sympathy 
of kinsmen, the enthusiasm of the brave, are 
alike aroused. He succeeds. The people rush 
torrent-like in one fierce impulse over to his 
views. “It is easier,” says the homely Hero- 
dotus, “to gain (or delude) a multitude than an 
individual; and the eloquence that had failed 
with Cleomenes, enlisted thirty thousand Athe- 


nians.” It is a just commentary on the character 


of that people. 


The 
theatre for comedy is open to all, high and low. 


Bat the hour for the plays draws on. 
There is a tide of people rushing in. Let us 
follow them. 


that master-comedian, is to be acted. 


One of the plays of Aristophanes, 
The Ar- 
chons are there ; the Sophists, the poets, as well 
asthe common people. Socrates too is among 
them. It is a curious audience, skilful to judge, 
ready to applaud, capable of enjoying the keenest 
ridicule, even while they themselves are the sub- 
To secure its favor, impels to the highest 
efforts of genius. 


jects. 
There are men of whom the 
author is sure befgrehand that no effort will be 
wasted upon them, Keen to observe, quick to 
apprehend, no stroke of humor, no slynegs of 
allusion, no fine ethereal touch of subtilty will 
be lost upon it. The very atmosphere is impreg- 
nated with the electricity of wit, that needs but 
a spark from the poet to inflame it. There are 
there indeed some who relish pantomimic tricks 
and boorish jocularity. The poet has studied 
the tastes of all, and he would join the emile of 
the man of taste to the shouts of the million. He 
is a public satirist, and exercises a censorship 
more formidable than the Archona, for no bribe 
can arrest the lash, and no dignity has official 
exemption from rebuke. He is state journalist, 
and he comments with a power greater than the 
severity of a bitter parliamentarian on impolitic 
measures. He is a periodical critic, and the 
literary faults of authors are visited by as un- 
sparing ridicule as the Edinburgh Review was 


And 


ever able to direct upon a luckless poet. 
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= now the play begins. All understand its blows, 
= and can appreciate their force. The assembly is 
the now filled with admiring applause and now con- 
om vulsed with merriment. Socrates himself sees 
vut his own features depicted in “the clouds.” 

om Thus, as the fabled touch of Midas could trans- 
23; mute all into gold, so the genius of the come- 
an dian draws fun, and frolic from the most unpro- 
set mising materials, He has an audience such as 


‘it never was gathered before and never will be 


v? again. His drollery and sareasm can find sub- 
ny jects everywhere; a prolific fancy runs riot in 
re the wildest humor. A beard, a puff of smoke, 
sh the blunder of a clown, the lisp of Alcibiades, feed 
‘is his mirthfulness. He is a punster, a Punch, a 
= Thomas Hood, a Thackeray, all in one. 
1D And now you may ask, Where was humanity, 
d where were virtue and religion all this while? 
Q= Athens might almost blush in her grave of cen- 
or turies to give an answer. She could boast one 
Aristeides, but him she banished. She could 
- boast one Socrates, but to him she gave the fatal 
. hemlock. What more can be said? Is not the 
s cup of her shame and disgrace full f 
, The picture of Athens, then, in the days of | 
n Socrates—her golden age—is one of intellectual 
] brilliancy, of national enthusiasm, of many noble 
‘a impulses, but of licentiousness, pride, idolatry and 
B inhumanity. She was her own idol, Her Phidias 
‘ and Pericles, her tragic and comic poets, her 
. heroic generals and soldiers, her free institutions 
t and literary eminence, are like brilliants hung 
’ upon a harlot’s bosom. She fell from her glory 
, because she had no public morality, no pure 
religion to sustain her institutions. Like many 
; another nation, she fell by her own hand, and the 


: word Suicide must be written upon her tomb, 





ws we 


THE SEA. 


Emre of everlasting power, I come 
child 


Spread thy boundless page 


Into thy presence, a8 an awe -stru 
Before its teacher. 
And | will ponder o’er 118 Characters, 

As erst the pieased disciples soug lit the lore 
Of Socrates or Plato. Yon old rock 

Hath heard thy voice for ages, and grown gray 
Beneath thy smitings, and thy wrathful tide 
Even now is thundering ’neath its caverned base 
Methinks it trembleth at the stern rebuke— 


Is it nol so? 


Speak gently, mighty sea | 


I would not know the terrors of thine ire 








' 
| 


That vex the gasping mariner, and bid 


The wrecking argosy to leave no trac« 
Or bubble where it perished. Man’s weak voice 
Though wildly lifted in its proudest strength 


With ail its compass, all its volumed sound, 


Is mockery to thee. Earth speaks of him 
- Pi 
Her levelled mountains and her cultured vales 


Town, tower, and temple, and triumphal! arch— 
] ! 


All speak of him, and moulder while they speak 

But of whose architecture and design 
Tell thine eternal fountains, when they rise 
To combat with the cloud, and when they fa 


Of whose strong culture tell thy sunless plains 


h no mortal e' 


And groves and gardens, whic 


Hath seen and lived 
What chis 


monuments and tombs of 


l’s art hath wroug 
Those cora 
Where sleey 
Ne’er showed her buried kings? 


peari, 


s the sea-boy ‘nu 


d a pomp that earth 


Whose science stret 


The simplest line to curb thy monstrous tude 


And graving “ Hitherto”’ upon the sand 


Bade thy mad surge respect it? 


From whose 


oie 
Came forth thy drapery, 4hat ne’er waxeth old 
Nor blancheth ‘neat stern Winter's direst trost 

Whew hath thy keys, thou deep Who take i 
Of all thy wealth? Who numbereth the host 
That find their rest with thee? What eye doth sca 
Thy secret annal, from creation locked 
Close ia those dark, unfathomable celis, 
Which he who visiteth, hath ne’er returnes 
Among the living ? 

Su ul one py 

Do all thine echoing depths and cres w * " 


Make the same answer ’——of that one dread Name 
Which he who deepest plants within his heart 


Is wisest, though the world may call him too 


Therefore, | come a listener to thy lor 
. ¥ 
And bow ime at thy sx and la my \ . 
In thy coo! billow, if perchance my so 


That fleeting wanderer on the shores of time 


May, by thy voice instructed, learn of God 
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Third Citizen. ’Twasa vile plot! 
Didst hear the sounds 
I’ th’ air last night b 


Second Citizen, ince lhe great work of slau 


Who hath not heard them duly 
Which should be silent ? 


Third Cituzen, 


The terrible 


at those | 


Uh ! the fearful ming!ing 


mimicry Of human voices, 
In every sound wiliuch to the heart doth Spea 
Of woe and death 


Ay 


and the low feeble 


Second Citizen there was woman’s s} 


And piercing cry ; wai A 


Of dying intants ; and the hali- suppressed 
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}) ep groans of man in nis ! 


ust agonies 


And now and then there swell’d upon the breeze 
trange, savage bursts of laughter, wilder far 


Than all the rest 


Act V. Scene 


The Vespers of Palermo. 


A MELANCHOLY history is that of France, from 
very early times, as of some athletic, stalwart 
hero, bleeding to death through wounds inflicted 
By his own suicidal hands. Never seriously 
crippled by foreign aggressors, that country has 
repeatedly been brought to the brink of ruin by 
wickedness of its own 


the reckless folly or 


rulers, One of these well-nigh mortal stabs into 
its own vitals, bears the ominous date of August 
24th, 1572--a day marked upon the page of the 
1 of the 


past asa terrible ilustratior capabilities of 


human passion under the impulses of ecclesias- 
tical hatred. 

We shall be quite mistaken if, in churity to 
human nature, we re rard this éveut as a sudden 


f 


outburat of vindictiy e feelivg, eh ifed to explosi ym 


by unexpeeted provocations, Trath denies this 


apology. The student of history must blush for 
the dishonor ol his rac a3 he finda that the 
“Eve of St. B irtholomew” ferved bet the last 


link of a chain of atrocities, long in its construe 


} 


tion and deliberate in ita completion. 
I 


To trace this consummation of cruelty to its 


immediate causes, we must go back to the con- 
dition of France in the reign of the firet Franeis, 
near the commencement of the sixte@nth century. 
This mou arch a 


Papal kingdom. At the 


nded the throne of an entirely 
| eriod of his accession 


of 


1; 
uls- 


with but here and there a faint murmur 
content, all if Irupe slept supinely In the et 


of the Ror 


To 


ruatfers, 


Church. d yubt her 


1 a}] 


an 


bra 


divine 


ce 


rielit spiritual 


| 


and temporal, was looked upon as the sure proof 


of idiotic weakness or satanic 1 iplely, for either 


of which, compulsive restraint, from a thumb 


screw to a pile of faggots, was the established 
prescription . And with this quietus, Rome had 
till now succeeded in laying the rising spirit of 


innovation which, at intervals here and there, 


had menaced her repose. 


But the day of her unchallenged despotism 


was closed, aud E ro pe and the world were to 


witness another spec ule. The light kindled at 


Wurtemburyg, by the Saxon monk, spread rapidly 


beyond the widest thouzht of its author. From 
a personal, it grew to an itional quarrel, then to 
a continental. Twenty years gave those Ger 
nau reformers the eatisfaction of teeing some of 


the chief thrones of Europe warmly espousing a 
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cause on Which, to their faith, hung the best 
hopes of humanity. 

France, from its proximity to Germany, was 
among the firat to feel these new disturbances. 
But not until Calvin, about the year 1536, began 
to make Protestantism a respected and formida- 
ble assailant of the dominant Church, did the 
French court begin to take decided measures 
Then the 
character of the subtle Francia, no longer masked 


against the growing heresy. true 
by political considerations, showed itself; and 
the butcheries of D’Oppedo, which consigned 
twenty-two villages and four thousand of their 
inhabitants to the sword, gave the first presage 
of the fate which was decreed to fall theneeforth 
on the devoted Huguenot. 

From this period, through two successive 
reigns, the religious affairs of France present but 
a sad picture of oppression and r sistance, each 
lf for a more Vigor us con- 


the 


more destruetive energy. 


party organizing itve 
and prose cuti ig 


test, controversy with a 


’ 
Never was a struggle 


of 


weession of combats fought with a 


made illustrious by a more gallant band 


more «! it i] 


the Dukes of 


\ lor On the si 


de of Rome, 
Guise, Prinees of Lorraine, nearly 
allied to the crown, suspected even of aspiring to 
transfer it to their own line, and numbering in 
their heraldry some of the most noted warriors 
and reverend prelates of the age, throwing them- 
selves at the head of the royal troops, turned 
almost the whole military force of the kingdom 
their ambitious views. 
The followers of the Reformed faith, few and un- 


kuown to fare, but firm in conscious rectitude, 


to crush the opposers of 


and guided by the genius and experience of the 
veterans Condé and Coligny, proved an even 
for their titled 
well-contested fields of 


vorld how invincible is a cause de- 


match adversaries; and the 


St. Denis and Jarnac 
taught the 
fended by an unflinching hand and an honest 
heart. 

Such bravery and sagacity did the Huguenots 
display, that the court faction began to despair 
of reducing them to submission by open force. 
It was no prompting of pity for the thousands 
slaughtered and the miseries entailed by this un- 
righteous war, which moved the unhuman Charles 
1X., then the occupant of the French throne, to 
propose terms of amnesty. A deep-laid plot, to 
secure by perfidy what violence could not com- 
pass, was the policy which led to a suspension of 
hostilities, On the 15th of August, peace was 
at Sf. 


studied complaisance, the apprehensions of the 
I ’ PI 


concluded Germain, by which, through 


Protestants were put to rest, to enclose them the 
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more widely in the snare which, ten days after, 
was to sweep them by thousands to death. 

The brief interval was well employed for this 
nefarious purpose. As if to wipe out all traces of 
the late collisions, the King propo da marriage 
between his sister and Prince Henry of Navarre, 
the recognized head of the Huguenot league. To 
grace the nuptials with becoming state, the 
Queen-mother of the Prince, with all his chief 
partisans, is invited up to Paris. They are wel- 
comed with smiles and congratulations, Pomp 
and festivities usher in the bridal-day. The 
marriage is solemnized amid the acclawations of 
multitudes, Religion lends her most imposing 
rites to heighten the sacredness and seal the in- 
violableness of the friendship thus plighted. 
Who dreams that beneath this surface of joyous 
forgetfulness are already gathered for explosion 


the materials, of indiseriminate destruction? 


Let them fall 
When dreaming least of peril; when the heart, 
Basking in sunny pleasure, doth forget 
That hate may smile, but sleeps not Hide the sword 
With a thick veil of myrtle; and in hails 
Of banqueting, Where the wine-cup shines 


Red im the festa! torch-light, meet we there 


And bid them welcome to the feast of death 
. 

Yet some mistrusted danger. Asthe Admiral 
Coligny was mounting his horse to go to Paris, a 
woman aeized his stirrup and begged him not to 
trust the royal assurances of his safety. After his 
arrival there, letters reached him recalling to his 
memory the falseness of his foes; that the Queen- 
mother was of the worst school of Italian dupli- 
city, and that her son, the King, had been sys- 
tematically trained to dissimulation and perjury. 
Like efforts were as unsuccessfully made to save 
Navarre from this infernal trap. Two Protes- 
tant noblemen had eaution enough to avoid the 
lure--Francis Montmorency and the Sieur de 
Langoiran, the latter of whom told Coligny that 
he did not like so much caressing, and that he 
had rather save hia life with fools than lose it 


* Bat a noble host of victims was 


with the wise. 
deeoyed within the hunter’s linea. 

And so the week of doom weara on, during 
which Charles, on pretence of security to his 
guests, manages to fill the city with large detach- 
inents of the royal troops) A wound inflicted 
accidentally, to appearance, on the Admiral, is 
made the occasion, fur which it was contrived, 


of posting forces in every part of the capital, 
They understood perfeetly their intended work. 
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Stung to implacable hatred by a long and obsti- 
nate war, they embraced with stern exultation 
the offer of so congenial a recompense. And 
when “the bell of midnight proclaimed” to the 
unsuspecting occupants of the imperial city “ the 
commencement of the festival of St. Bartholo- 
mew,” like unchained tigers these hired assassins 
bounded to their death-tasks. Nor in Paris 
alone was this tragedy enacted. By preeoncerted 
siguals, each principal town in the kingdom was 
deluged with the same mad slaughter, and in 
another week France had drunk the blood of 
seventy thousand of her best citizens, immolated 
on the altars of Antichrist. 

How highly this service was appreciated at 
Rome, and how unaltered still is that approval, 
is a matter of authentic, unrefutable record. 
Not only by the firing of cannon, the solemn 
procession of Pope and Cardinals to the, Church 
of St. Louis, and the chanting of 7e Deum was 
thanksgiving offered ‘for an exploit so long 
medituted and so happily exeeuted”—I quote 
the words of the Papal Legate—but triumphant 
medals were struck to immortalize the event. 
Within a few years past a new issue of this 
“Hugonotorum strages”* medal has been struck 
from the Papal Mint at Rome, and sold for the 
benefit of the Holy See. That which Charles 
produced on this occasion: bore the motto, “ Pie- 
tas excitavit justitiam”—Piery excrrep susticr. 

The eacrifice was accomplished. But only to 
demand a second, as it only added another illus- 
tration of the impotency of persecution to crush 
out convictions of truth from human souls. 
Terrible as was that blow, the Protestant cause 
rose from it, as the staunch ship recovers from 
the blast of the hurricane, to ride the billows 
with a steadier, truer helm. Men were in that 
struggle, and women too, whose religion was a 
covenant, for life and death, with duty and with 
God. 


‘*They lined their hands, they pledged their stainless 
faith 
In the dread presence of attesting Heaven, 
They bound their hearts to suffering and to death, 
With the severe and solemn transport given 
To bless such vows. How man had striven, 


How man might strive, and vainly strive, they knew; 


And called upon their God, whose arm had riven 
The crest of many a tyrant, since he blew 
The foaming sea-wave on, and Egypt’s might o'er 


’ 


threw.’ 


Pass we on a few yeara, Charles is in a grave 





| of ignominy. Henry IIL, his brother—as imbe- 


| 


\ * Slaughter of the Huguenots 
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cile, bigoted, and profligate as his predecessor— 
after cursing the realm with fifteen years of folly, 
has fallen by the dagger of Jaques Clement, a 
fanatical monk; and now Prince Henry, of Na- 
varre, stands next to the throne of France, its | 
rightful heir. Descended of the blood-royal, 
through Robert of Bourbon, a son of St. Louis, 
he had early imbibed the spirit of the Reforma 
tion from his heroic mother, Jeanne d’Albret; 
and at sixteen years of age had drawn his sword 
in its defence. Narrowly escaping the Bar- 
tholomew carnage, and for several years there- 
after kept a close prisoner by the Papal faction, 
he had at length again taken the field, and vie- 
toriously asserted the cause of his oppressed 
countrymen in the memorable battles of Coutras, 
But the dissensions of the 
The 
Papal party, incessantly goaded by priestly in- 


Arques, and Ivry. 
nation. were beyond the healing of war. 


trigue, utterly refused to acknowledge a Protes- 
tant king. 
persuaded by his minister, the Duke of Sully, to 
give in his adherence to the Catholic Church. In 


1593, he made this profession, and was crowned 


To harmonize the realm, Henry was 


monarch of France the following year. 

We must regard this as merely a political con- 
version, the propriety of which should be judged 
in the light of its own age and circumstances. 
Nurtured in the doctrines of religious and civil 
freedom, their firm defender through years of | 
bitterest persecution, and during life the efficient 
friend of the Reformers, it is not at all supposa- 
ble that any conviction of past error led to this 
change. It was the wish of this magnanimous 
prince to give rest to a land riven for genera- 
tions by a most unpitying, fratricidal strife; to 
rule a people reconciled, if not by a thorough, 
Within five 


years of his accession, Henry succeeded in placing 


at least by an ostensible union. 


the Protestant interests on a just basis by the 
Edict of Nante 8, By 
the Huguenots were guaranteed the enjoyment 


this great charter of liberty, 


of their religious belief and worship, and were 
made equally eligible with the Catholics to offices | 
of honor and trust. The beneficial effects of 
these healing measures were speedily apparent. 
Commeree, agriculture, manufactures, the ele- 
gant and useful arts revived from the prostration 
and ruin of civil war and destroyed confidence ; 
and France once more entered on a career of 
prosperity with refreshed and vigorous strength. 
It was a scene, like many a sunlit morning, 
doomed speedily to be overcast with clouds and 
returning tempestsa. Henry fell also by the hand 
of an assassin, lamented by every manly heart 
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in Europe as the most kingly monarch of his age, 
and justly honored in history as the “Great.” 
His son, Louis XIII, inherited neither his great- 
ness nor his goodness. Jesuitical councils again 
triumphed, and the searce-closed wounds of the 
country were rudely rent asunder and freshly 
made to bleed. 

But it was reserved for the grandson of the 
great protector of French liberty, the Fourteenth 
Louis, to stamp his name with endless infamy, 
by overthrowing the embankment against tyran 
ny set up by his illustrious ancestor of Navarre. 
A profligate youth, a parade-day soldier, a vain, 
self-idolizing monarch, at middle life he took the 
next degree in kingeraft, by surrendering his 


to a confessor’s control, and conse- 


conscience ‘ 
crating what remained of him to the sanctities 
of spiritual devoteeism, and the stale caresses of 
For all this, 
named him “Ze 
for his full 


and that so successfully 


a faded mistress. the sy co} haney 


of Papal historians has Grand 
Monarque.”’ He has, however, sat 


length to another artist, 


that a feature or two must enliven our pages 
Says Mr. Babington Macaulay, ‘“ Concerning 
XIV. the world 


formed a correct judgment. . . 


Louis seems at last to have 
Though his 
internal administration was bad; though the 
milftary triuusphs which gave splendor to the 
early part of his reign were not achieved by 
himeelf; . 


he 


book; though he fell under the control of a 


though he was so ignorant that 


earcely understood the Latin of his Mass- 


cunning 


g Jesuit, and of a more cunning old 


woman, he succeeded in passing himself off on 
his people as a being above humanity, __ 
Five hundred people assembled to see him shave 
He 


of his bed and 


and put on his breeches in the morning. 
then kneeled down at the side 
said his prayer, while the whole a sembly 
awaited the end in solemn silence, the ecclesius 
tics on their knees, and the laymen with their 
hats before their faces. . . All Versailles 
came to see him dine and sup. He was put to 
bed at night in the midst of a crowd as great as 
that which met to see him rise in the morning. 
oe Yet though he constantly exposed him- 
self to the public gaze in situations in which it 
is scarcely possible for any man to preserve 
much personal dignity, he, to the last, impressed 
those around him with the deepest awe and 
reverence. He had, it seems, a way of holding 


himself, a way of walking, a way of swelling his 
chest and rearing his head, which deceived the 
eyes of the multitude,” and all this with an al 


i lute ly di ninutive stature 
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Such was the worthy instrument of Papal 
malice and fraud for destroying the chartered 
rights of a populous and loyal section of the 
nation. Under the lead of a cabinet composed 
of the ferocious Louvois, the crafty Tellier, and 
the Jesuit La Chaise, his confessor, Louis made 
ready the secret blow. Among the green hills 
of Southern France, and among the sea-side 
provinces, a period of comparative quiet had 
reared a numerous generation of the Reformed 
Church. Some of the noblest families in the 
kingdom were, as ever, its staunch supporters. 
The valor, intelligence, loyalty of these could 
not save them. The nefarious plot was kept 
within the court until numerous troops had 
been sent to overawe the disaffected sections. 
Then, when all was ripe, a decree was published 
forbidding, on pain of death, all emigration; and 
at the same time, the Revocation or Tue Epicr 
or Nantes—the Magna Charta of French liberty 
—was announced. No Protestant could leave 
the country, or, remaining, be more than a slave. 
Religious and secular freedom perished at a 
stroke. 
than five hundred thousand Huguenots fled the 


Yet, in spite of every vigilance, more 


land—fled it as Israel escaped Egypt, choosing 
the sea, the desert, exile from every thing dear 
and treasured, rather than bow the knee to the 
Baal of the Vatican. 

The reaction upon France of this measure was 
like a stroke of palsy. 
tholomew sacrifice, stretched from a night, a 
week of agony, over years of horrid gloom 
and anguish, Arts, wealth, culture, enterprise, 
virtue, were driven out of the empire, or crushed 


They fled with the 


‘tives to many lands, leaving the unnatural 


within her vice-like grasp, 


mother bereft and barren of her best children, 
her noblest props. France pierced her own 
heart, and drained off its richest blood, when she 
suffered a Louis to cast forth such men as have 
made the name and the nobleness of the Hugue- 
not immortal in both hemispheres — déoming 
herself to a miserable, decrepit, groveling, pre- 
mature old age of vice and superstition, merg- 
ing by and bye into universal infidelity and 
political savageism, Nor is the end yet arrived 
of that catastrophe. 

I close this paper with a paragraph from the 
French Roman Catholic historian, Saint Simon, 
(Vol, 18, p. 118, ed. 1829,) fully confirming the 
view I have given of the enormity of this Hugue- 
not persecution: “The revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes, without the least pretext or necessity, 
and the diverse proscriptions that followed, 
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It was another Bar- | 
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were the fruit of a dreadful plot, which depopu- 
lated one fourth of the realm; which ruined its 
commerce; which weakened it universally; 
which gave it over for a long time to public 
pillage and military control; which consigned 
to punishment and torture multitudes of the in- 
nocent of either sex; which ruined numberless 
people; which stripped the land of families; 
which transferred our manufactures to foreigners, 
causing them to flourish and thrive at our ex- 
pense, and rearing for them new cities; which 
enacted the spectacle of a numerous population 
proscribed, naked, fugitive, wandering without 
crime, seeking rest far from home; which 
doomed the noble, the rich, the aged, renowned 
for piety, learning, virtue, to ruin, for the sole 
cause of religion. Such was the general 
abomination engendered by flattery and cruelty.” 
This, let it be remembered, is the comment of a 
somewhat free-spoken Romanist on the policy of 
the extirpating Louis—for which poliey, be it 
remembered further, this same Louis was ex- 
pressly and warmly thanked in a special letter 
by Innocent IX., the then reigning Pontiff; for 
which the persecuting king was told, by the 
same high authority, that “the Catholic Church 
shall most assuredly record, in her sacred annals, 
awork of such devotion towards her, and celebrate 
But hu- 
manity and Christianity also have their record to 


your name with never-dying praises,” 


make of such transactions; and the world is fast 
learning at their tribunal who are the great and 
who the mean; who are the blessings and who 
the curses of our race; who have doomed them- 
selves to an eternal memory of shame, and who 
have embalmed their names in imperishable 
honor, 

Here is the divergent point between Papal 
and Protestant history. 
her early robes with some dregs of this temper 


‘he latter also stained 
which Rome had taught her. Calvin consented 
to the death of Servetus; Socinus threw into 
prison, for some differences of theological opinion, 
his friend David Francia, of Transylvania; the 
Puritans laid a hard hand on Baptists and 
Quakers. Granted. But Protestantism uni- 
versally repudiates these violences as contrary 
to Christianity. 
she has not spoken of them through any of her 


For a hundred years and more, 


recognized organs, save with sorrow, This is the 
Rome 

It is 
She never says “‘ Peecayi’’— 


contrast. Honest men will confess it, 


defends all her old atrocities, She must, 
her breath of life. 
Protestantism does 


I have sinned. She cannot. 


and will to the end of time; and she will show, 
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as she has, the sincerity of her penitence, by ab- 
staining from the repetition of persecuting acts, 
with power abundant in her hands to perpetrate 
them, and not a few most irritating provocations. 
For the temporary outbursts of her rabble she is 
not responsible. Had Rome made a like recan- 
tation, her days of darkness might, most gladly, 
be hidden under the mantle of oblivion for ever. 


a 1 ee 


INDIAN GRAVES ON THE QUINNEBAUG. 


TeLL—tell me what these are whereon I now tread— 
The graves of the Red-Man long, long ago dead ; 
They have gone away, gone to the bright Spirit Land 
And onJy their cerements are here where | stand 


Mark—a slow-rising mound is here and there seen, 
Among the low brambies and thick evergreen— 
List—the hemlock and pine and dark forest trees 
Breathe forth their sad whispers as passes the breeze 
Deep solitudes circle—the tummults of day, 

And man’s habitations are far, far away ; 


who dwell’st here, an utterance give— 


O Genius 


Canst tell me and say shall! these dead again live ? 


Perchance here’s the Sachem who deep counsel gave 
Asleep with his warriors in one common grave— 
Their weapons of warfare so skilfully made, 


Alike with themselves here to mou'der were laid. 


Their council-fires gleaming once shone around here, 
And heard was their war-song with note loud and clear. 


Those fires are extinguished, no longer they glow, 


And the shrill voice of war was hushed years ago 


On the rivers bright stream they urged their light skiffs, 
And scaled its high sand-banks and far-jutting cliffs— 
Brave-hearted and fearless, in love with their home, 


These forests and woodlands their delight was to roam. 


No more will these wild men dash over the wave-- 
Profoundly they rest inhumed in the grave ; 
The chase is now over, and here never more, 


Will echo their voices ’mong the rocks on the shore 


Who weeps for the red Aboriginal Lord ? 

Who hallows his ashes ? where springs the green-sward 
Which tells of the graves of the forest-bred sons? 
Alas—these are they which the brier o’erruns ! 


Tne best thing to give your enemy is forgive- 


ness; to your opponent, tolerance; to your 
friend, your heart; toa child, a good example; 
to your father, deference ; to your mother, con- 
duct that will make her proud of you; to your- 
self, respect; to all men, charity; to God 
obedience. —Rough Notes. 











TRE COMMUNICANT. 





BY MARY A ILLIER, 

SnE was aged—very aged—but it was old age 
in its most beautiful form. The silvery haix 
parted on a calm brow, told of seores of years 
long past. It gave to her aspect a venerable 
character, yet was her eye clear as with the light 
of youth; and when she spoke, it beamed with 
a soflened animation. 

She was speaking of the recurrence of the 
Lord’s Supper oa the next coming Sabbath. 
Not always did the trembling steps of the aged 
matron bear her to the sanctuary, but when she 
did fail, it was to her a grief. 

“ This,” she would say, “is not merely a duty, 
it is a most precious privilege’? Would that we 
could transcribe the impressive tone, the elo- 
quent look, as easily as the words! She seemed 
not quite sure that the feelings of the listener 
were in unison with her own, so she stopped: 
“Don’t you think it so?” She would be sure of 
the sympathy of the other. “Don’t you con- 
sider it a most precious privilege?” She sought 
in others for a fervor answering to her own. 
The momentary doubt of its existence had 
changed her tone of joy to a softer one of ex- 
postulation, 

This anticipated communion service was not the 
very last of that aged saint, yet before many more 
had been enjoyed, she who so loved the sym- 
bol when on earth, was called away to partake 
of the marriage-supper of the Lamb in heaven. 
She passed away, yet not so soon passed the 
spirit of her example, the savor of her piety, the 
remembrance of her words. Especially did her 
solemn and reverential love for the sacramental 
service impress the memory of survivors. 

She valued it as a season of spiritual refresh 
ing. When she looked upon the symbolic re 
presentatives of the Saviour’s death, she felt that 
though for her the joys of life had decayed; 
though of some that she had once loved, there 
now remained only a remembrance ; though the 
days had come in which she might well say she 
had no pleasure in them, yet here were the 
images of spiritual love, joy, and peace; here 
were objects represented that had power to 
awaken anew the coul’s capacity for happinese. 
Yes, here might the worn spirit forget all that it 
had lost and all that it had suffered during ita 
lengthened pilgrimage on earth. 

But was this allf Was it merely a truce with 
the sorrow arising from bereavements and the 




















INSENSIBILITY TO 


decay of outward sources of joy? Was it only 
this# No! Far from it. This, sweet as it was, 
was but a means to a diviner end. The occasion 
was precious, not only that in its joy there was 
a temporary forgetfulness of grief, but it was 
also a season of spiritual growth. At each re- 
curring festival did the soul come consciously 
nearer to its Redeemer. The voice which says, 
“Abide in me and I in you,’ however it might 
be understood by others, came to her soul as a 
living reality. Again, when she heard that 
same voice saying of those who do the will of 
God, “The same is my brother and sister and 
mother,’’ her heart, even as the wax beneath the 
impress of the seal, gave back the hallowed sen- 
timent. Looking through the dim vistas of de- 
parted years, and remembering her buried loves, 
} 


er soul in its deep places responded to the 


thought that the Redeemer was, in very deed, to 
her, more than all that she had lost. Ilere was 
not only enjoyment, but progress, It was pro- 
cress in thé divinest of sciences. These thoughts 
of devotion passin yin seattered fragments through 
the mind, amid the ordinary scenes of life, were 
wont, at these sacred seasons, hy the operation 
of a Jaw of our mental nature, to gather strength 
and acquire fixedness. Another and a higher 
nature was infused into her own, and she was 
given to understand the Saviour’s words, “As 
thou, Father, art in me, and I in thee, that they 
also may be one in us.” 


No wonder that the soul of this aged one, 
whose life had he en marked by joys blo oming 


only to be blighted, was glad at the recurrence 


of these festival seasons, It was notetrange that 
all connected therewith assumed a sacredness in 


he r eyes, A colder heart mi sht have dee mea if 


a weakness——her love for the minor accomwpani 
nents of the ordinance, her reverence for the 
( ry “wr aths and branches of th ch r He 
welcome to this season could not fail. How her 
heart re sponded to the po t's word 
ve our 
{> 
1 ape } 

Long since, daughter of SOTTOW, thy gyi f; are 
ended, thy wanderings are over, thy reat is v 
The sacred symbols of Christ’s presence are stil] 
ours, the reality is thine. Yet the exceller 
and beauty of thy faith and love still live in 


memory, the savor of piety etill breathes in all 


its fi agrance. 


SPIRITUAL 
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INSENSIBILITY TO SPIRITUAL DANGER. 


Wuen ihe Austrian army advanced in 1821 
into the Roman territory, the Neapolitans, whose 
constitutional government was threatened, re- 
solved to meet them in the passes of the Apen 
nines. It was announced that they would pur 
chase their freedom by a desperate resistance 
of this unauthorized interference of a foreign 
power. 

G oneral Pepe took his stand near the falls of 
Terni. Here is one of the most beautiful scenes 
in the world. The water rushes from the top of 
& mountain down a perpendicular precipice of 
about three hundred feet. Towers are upon the 
summits of the neighboring walla, and thus is 
the me mory of past ages recalled by these mo 
numents of dead men’s greatness. The river 
Velino afterwards rolls foaming through groves 
of olive and orange trees, soon becomes con- 
n eted with the Tiber and thus washes the 
walls of Ron 

When General Pi pe was defeated, his trooy 
fled in great disorder. Being hard pre ssed by 
the Austrians, they attempted to make their 
escape over a bridge at no great distance from 
the falls above. When the bridge was filled 


with the retreating companies, it suddenly broke 





with the unusual weight, and hundreds were 
instantly precipitated into the rolling tide. The 
river was here so rapid that they could not sink, 
but were borne along with immense velocity to 
the roaring gulf, whence clouds of mist were 


ising as if from the explosion of many water 


spouts, 
The miserable creatures, all conscious of their 
. > ° } > | 
approaching fate, were carried onward and 


downward, to the point where the river pitche: 
off the mo intain, and were thence hurled into 
the fathomless abyss No shrieks of horror 
could be heard in the din of the water; no bones 
were ever burie 1: they went beneath the foun 
dation of the mountal 

Alas! how like is this to what “angels and 
the spirits of tl j st made perfect” see of human 


things! We, mortal men, are borne on. in a 


g , 
tide rapid as thought, irresistible as lightning; 
we, too, are soon to be | lunged into a gulf dark 
as the grave, and into caverns vast as eteri ity 
And yet we go on—heedless as these soldiers 


before they got upon the I ridy ‘ and thir k not 
of all the events which angels and devils stand 


by to see. 


And is it 


nature—of frail mortal creatures—to have no 


I exclaim, the lot of poor human 


’ 
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refuge from the blow of fate—no deliverance 
from the power of the grave—no knowledge of 
the caverns that are in eternity—-no better hope 
than the brutes that perish? 

Ah, yes! I have heard of a message from God 
—of the Bible, which is as a map of that invisi- 
ble world which, if it were not of unequalled 
vastness, would be already crowded with our 
race. I have heard of one who holds the keys 
and unbars the gates of that wide region where 
are already those who are bone of my bone and 
flesh of my flesh; and where my spirit—this 
common sense and throbbing heart, which goes 


over these thoughts—must soon be summoned. 


Yet more, I have heard of God’s own Son, 
who has appeared in the flesh, with the best 
news~that heaven ever sent to earth. My con- 
science and the divine law have told me that 
‘*death is the wages of sin;’’ that while in this 
world I may hurt my soul as well as my body, 
and contract a disease in the immortal part of 
my nature, which no medicine of man can eure, 
and defile my soul with pollution which snow- 
water will not wash out. Let me then listen to 
what the Maker of my soul and its Judge has 
thought important enough for him to send me a 
message about. 

I ask whether one of these soldiers, if an angel 
had come near to the brink of the river and of- 
fered him a rescue, would not gladly have taken 
it? What then hinders sinners from seeking aid 
from the “Angel of the Covenant,’’ who inscribes 
upon his banner, “Look unto me and be yesaved, 
all the ends of the earth.” Ah! it may be an- 
swered, this is easily explained: these sinners 
have been long in this way; they have tome to 
like the sort of movement which drives them 
forward, though sensible that they go on rapidly, 
as down a river; they understand that a little 
farther off are other messengers standing with 
the flag, upon which is written, ‘Believe in the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved.” 
They do not like to get up upon the river bank 
now, for it would be the consequence of their 
deliverance that they would enter upon a new 
led, 


if they will come to Je sus Christ, that they aban- 


and straight and narrow way. It is deman 


don all the friends who are hurrying on upon 
the current of ungodliness, that they crucify the 
flesh, with all its affections and lusts, that they 
nd lights of holiness in the 


be new creatures a 
world. What they promise, there fore, is, to- 
morrow or next day, when the tide shall have 
swept them a little farther down, to call for help 


from one of the divine messengers, and so get 








upon the narrow path before the last deep pitch 
into darkness. 

If we imagine a person awake to the events of 
an eternal world, and for the first time looking 
at the multitude of impenitent sinners who live 
upon to-morrow, and float carelessly upon the 
stream of time, the question he would ask in- 
startly is, How much farther have they yet to 
go? The answer at once is, No one of them 
knows. There is a heavy mist over the gulf 
into which these waters discharge themselves; 
the edges of it are uneven, the eddies irregular. 
Some take the leap at an earlier, some at a later 
period; many who have been alarmed, have 
afterwards fallen asleep upon the current, and 
gone off in the night-time. Fools and madmen! 
would he exclaim, they love their lusts so well 
that they are not willing, for the few days they 
can see the sun and moon and stars with the 
eyes of flesh, to deny themselves and take up 
their cress and follow Jesus—not even when he 
will lead them now into spiritual pastures as a 
good shepherd, and, when their earthly pathway 
ends, enable them to look off their eminence, 
and know that their souls are to pass upward 
into the New Jerusalem, the everlasting para- 
dise ! 

Angels have no words sufficiently emphatic to 
characterize man’s folly and madness in the 
affairs of his soul perhaps, reader, to charac 
terize your folly and madness. ‘“ Now is the ac- 
cepted time, now is the day of salvation.” ‘7 
day, if ye will hear his voice, harden not your 


hearts.”’ 


ec? 1 — 


THR ROCK OF THE PILGRIMS 


} 
our sires 


A rock in the wilderness welcomes 
From bondage far over the dark-rolling sea 


On that holy altar they kindled the fires, 


Jehovah, which glow in our bosoms for thee 
Thy blessings descended in sunshine and shower 
Or rose from the'soi! that was sown by thy hi 
Th nouutain and val! y re oiced int powel! 
And heaven encircled and smiled on the land 

The Pilgrims of old an example have given 


Of mild resignation, devotion, and love 


Which became, like the star in the blue vault of heaver 
A beacon-light hung in their mansion above 
In church and cathedral we kneel in our prayer— 
Their temple and chapel were valley and hill— 
But God is the same in the aisle or the air, 
Fe the Ro it we lean upon still 
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, Seah A third has rode through every storm, wit 
THE MIGHT WITH THE RIGHT. aa pee Sree Avety Seem, ithout 
shipping a sea. Bat all are good ships. All 
7 arrive in safety; and the little inconveniences of 
May every year but draw more near the voyage are soon forgotten. 
The time when strife shall cease, 


And truth and love all hearts shall move Thus do several individuals, who have become 


To live in joy and peace. the disciples of Jesus Christ, set out on their voy- 
Now sorrow reigns, and earth complains, age to Heaven. Their tastes, their friendships, 


For foily still her power maintain their means of information respecting the dif- 

But the day shall yet appear . 
When the might with the right and the truth shall be 
And come what there may, to stand in the way, Church is divided, are different. One has had 


ferent organizations into which the Christian 


That day the world shall see. his attention called to the subject of religion 
; : while listening to the appeals of an Episcopal 
Let good men ne’er of truth despair, 


Though humble efforts fai clergyman ; and consequently his earliest and 


We'll give not o’er, until once more his warmest religious associations cluster 
The righteous cause prevail. around the Episcopal Church. Another is sur- 


In vain and long, enduring wrong, , ° es 
ps rounded with Baptist friends, who have plead 
The weak may Strive against the strong ; 


But the day shall yet appear 


with him and prayed for him till, by the blessing 


When the might with the right and the truth shall be: of God, he has been led to the believer’s hope. 
And come what there may, to stand in the way, And in their Christian sympathies he finds eup- 


That day the world shall see. . 
’ ? “a ort and encouragement, such as he can find no- 
I z ' 


Though interest pleads that noble deeds where else. Another would have gone to the 

The world will not regard, grave, strong in his sins, were it not that the 
To noble minds, whom duty binds, ‘ 
Hy “ s¥ ve earnest accents of a Methodist preacher startled 
No sacrifice 18 hard. 


his slumbering conscience. He was led to the 


The brave and truce iy seem but few, 
But hope keeps better things in view class - meeting, and while listening to fervent 
hat shoday shall yet appen prayer, the Holy Spirit renewed his heart. 
eight hh ih ai whi; gc aman wll ely ear othe Method 
what Way the woell din . ship, to meet the storms and adverse winds of 


life. Another bas been reared in the bosom of 
x i a Congregational family. He has, from early 
life, Jistened to the prayers of parents whose 
stable and cheerful piety has ever been soothing 
his passions and appealing to his conscience. He 
has been led by them by the hand to the church, 
and has listened year after year to the calm in 
J structions of their revered pastor. And when, 


"ne absurdity and i . ietv he narrow a . 
Tue absurdity and impropriety of the narrow |! py the grace of God, he becomes a child of 


sectarian jealousy between the different denomi- Jesus, he thinks there is no ship in the world 


ati ¥ TOY lin L, peat » ’ ° ‘ . . 
nations of evangelical Chi ans, may be thus like the good old Congregationalist. Another, 


illustrated : who has few early prepossessions to influence his 
There are several pea ket-s ips plying between choice—who has no youthfal religious Aassocia- 
New York and Livery ool. Iffam about to cross tions entwining around the fibres of his heart, 


the Atlantic, I select that ship which appears | embarks on board any ship that happens to be 
to me to be most commodious and safe. Other | most convenient. After sailing a few days, a 
persons, with the same object in view, select a || gtorm arises, or fogs and adverse winds are en 
different ship. Perhaps they think it better || countered. He thinks it the fault of the ship, 


lapted to encounter storms, or they wish to go | and begins to murmur, As soon as he sees 
in company with a friend who has already another sail looming in the distance, he will 
secured his passage. We all embark on the take no rest till he is put on board, bag and 
voyage, in our different chips. God prospers us | baggage. But before many days pass away, 
all. He.sends his wind to waft us across the some new inconveniences induce him to try 
sean, and one after another we arrive at our another ship that heaves in sight. And it has 
lJestined port. One ship has furnished rather generally been observed that such @ man neve! 
the best accommodations and the most pleasant leaves a ship without throwing back a few 


society. Another has proved the better sailer. volleys of peevishness and petulance as he goes 


ee 
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down her side. In this way perhaps he changes 
several times before the voyagerof life termi 
nates. Bnt at last he arrives safely in the har- 
bor, and probably expresses his regret to his 
early compani ns that he did not continue the 
voyage with them. Such an one should not be 
His instability of mind is 
as his fault. 


mau 


severely censured. 
perhaps, as much his misfortun: 
Now and then a few epeculators will rig ont a 
raft with graceful awning, and advertise to carry 
passengers upon terms far more easy and aceom- 
modating than any of the reenlar packets, If 
fear that be hard to 

of wi raft, they will] 


him that a 


any one sugvest it will 


weather a gale nd on the 
assure will not allow a 
storm to rise and endanger the 
help] 
them cloudless ski 


way not a few of 


ss childrer , but will most eertainly send 
s and favoring winds. Jn this 
the simple and 
induced to embark on 


unless they happen f 





at i a . i 
by some of the recular packets, they mnet eurely 
vo to the bottom. Beware of t raft. “There 
are storms on life’s dark waters.”’ 


We all have our preference T have mine. 
The ship I have embarked in, T like exceedin rly. 
I like the hi 3 and the re ring, the passengers 


crew. But 





the YT) 
and th Ps 


with full sail and favoring breeze, enreering 


+} wm nd bound to the s ne port J, for 
one, fee] Jil ving her thr cheers, and bid 
ding her God-speed. If a piratic craft looms 

sight, I feel no di sition to stop and fight her, 


but to crowd on e' 


on our way. 
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HOME. 


often lifted up to heaven in prayer. Even the 
most ordinary talente will lead to no contempt 
‘rated to God, 
The 


want of literary taste may be regretted, but it 


when what talent there is is consé 


and made up for by extraordinary piety. 


will not be mocked nor upbraided when the 
Word of God dwells richly in the mind, and is 


} 


sweet to the In a werd, 


spiritual taste. creat 


husband 


esteem, and thus secure domestic happiness, 


grace, in and wife, will secure ereat 


whatever their gifts be. 


On the other hand, talent will not balance ill 


temper, no verness, clamer; nor taste, ca 
price, on either side, Aeqnirements will not 
make up for unkindness : nor genius, nor litera 
ture, palliate slovenliness or extravegana 

I challenge attention to these experimental! 
and eober facts. Holiness, if rendered heantiful 


by eonsistenev, ean do more for domest hap 
Nir s than inv other qualifieat n IT? in. o 
cours u’} } h parti iol And ne 


pious nt ab nad CAT lichtly este ma : 
ife disregard a holy husband, 
‘rent mav be 
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however their talents, taste, or 


mental element. re of God on the heart 


and life will infallibly endear them to eacl 
othe Llow immensely important it is, there- 


fore, when their general knowledge ta not equal 


is : . 
in extent, nor their talentsequal in power, no 
1 I 
their taste equal in refinerrent, nor their persons 
equal in fascination, that their piety should t 
equal! hov ple sing It is te now that superior 
holiness can countert nee all the disadvantag 
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ot interi acquire ents! ,es, Doth ¢ " 
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THE BROTHERS STOLBERG. 


law of kindness; which has for its example the 
conduct of holy men and women of old; and 
which has for its immediate object the harmony 
and happiness of the family. 

Now, in this we may excel, whatever be our 
talents and education: for it is just as easy to 
keep a calm house as a clean house, a cheerful 
house as a warm house, an orderly house as a 
furnished house, if the heads of. it set themselves 
to do so. Where is the difficulty of consulting 
each other’s weaknesses, as well as each other’s 
wants; each other’s temper, as well as each 
other’s health; each other’s comfort, as well as 
each other’s character? Oh! it is by leaving the 
peace of home to chance, instead of pursuing it 
by system, that so many homes are unhappy. 
It deserves notice, also, that almost any one can 
be courteous, and forbearing, and patient in a 
neighbor’s house. If any thing go wrong, or be 
out of time, or disagreeable, there, it is made the 
best of, not the worst. Even efforts are made to 
excuse it, and to show that it is not felt; or, if 
felt at all, it is attributed to accident, not to 
design, And this is not only easy, but actually 
natural,in the house of a friend. I will not, 
therefore, submit to be told, that what is so 
natural in the house of another, is impossible at 
home, but maintain without fear or shame that 
all the courtesies of social life may be upheld in 
life. 
pleased at home, and as studious to please, as in 


domestic A husband as willing to be 
his neighbor’s house; and a wife as intent on 
making things comfortable every day to her 
fumily, as on set days to her guests, could not 
fail to make their own home happy. 





BALLADS OF SCHILLER 


RANSLATED FROMTHE GERMAN, BYM. M, BACKUS. 





LONGING DESIRE. 

Au! if thou this gloomy valley, 

O’er whose breast the cold mist steals, 
Could I forth in freedom sally, 

Ah! how happy would I feel ! 
Yonder, see the hills’ dominions, 

Ever young and ever green : 
Had I wings oh! had I pinions, 


Toward the hills I'd fly, I ween ! 


Harmonies! oh, hear them ringing 
Sweetest tones from heaven anew : 

O’er the fields the breeze is bringing 
Fragrance from the balsam-dew 

Golden fruits I see are glowing, 
Flashing through the foliage gray ; 

Blossoms, too, are yonder growing 
Ne’er to be a winter’s prey. 
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Ah! how sweet ’t must be to ramble 
Ever in the sunshine there, 
Breezes from each rosy bramble, 
Wafting sweets, ang ever fair ! 
But the stream dark from the mountains 
Checks me with its roaring tides ; 
Swelling from its hidden fountains, 
O’er my sou! a shudder glides 
Yon a boat I see is tossing ; 
Ah, bot now the helmsman fails ! 
No—arain the wave he’s crossing, 
How the breeze cistends the sails ! 
Trust you must, in toi's must fare you, 
Though your God shows not his hand ; 


} 


Miracles alone can bear you 


Safe to that fair wonder-land 
[a> 0 + ee 


THE BROTHERS STOLBERG. 


BY REV. EF WH OILLETT 


Tur Counts Stolberg, Christian and Frederic 
Leopold, noble by birth, owe their fame less to 
their rank than their abilities. These eminent 
brothers must be allowed a high place among 
the classic poets of Germany. They entered 
upon their career at the time when Klopstock’s 
influence had given a new and better impulse to 
the educated mind of Germany, The foreign 
and affected taste from which some of the best 
poets of a previous period had failed to break 
loose, gave place to one formed by the writings 
of Klopstock, more truly classic, as well as na- 
turel and correct. The brothers Stolberg were 
among the first to reap the benefit of this revo- 
lution in literary taste. Their poems are full of 
the fire of genius. and are conformed to a classic 
model. They are alike characterized by a gene- 
rous and lofty spirit, purity of taste, and inge- 
nuity of conception. In the poems of Christian 
we discover less grandeur of thought, less of 
brilliant faney and vivid description, as well as 
lees of that glowing zeal for freedom and father- 
land, by which the poems of his brother Frederic 
Leopold are characterized. Yet in lofty enthn- 
siasm, energy of expression, depth of feeling, 
tenderness and quiet beauty, he is not excelled 
by his brother. 
is more imposing and startling in its conceptions. 
It delights more in the strange, the gigantic and 
The mind of the other is character- 


The genius of Frederie Leopold 


impressive, 
ized rather by gentleness and grace, sometimes 
indeed bearing us away on its currents of feeling, 
sometimes inspiring us to the most generous and 
noble, or even devout feeling. 

Christian, the elder of the Brothers Stolberg, 
was born in 1748, at Hamburg; Frederie Leopold 
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the younger, in 1750, at Bramstadt, a small || 
village in the duchy of Holstein, sixteen miles 
north of Hamburg. Their father, who resided | 
in Denmark, and was a privy counsellor as well 
as principal governor of the Queen, gave both 
the sons a careful and thorough education. In 


1769, at the respective ages of twenty-one and 


nineteen years, both were sent to pursue their 
studies at the University of Gottingen. It was 
here that they contributed to the formation of | 
that “ Poetic League” which, through the labors 
of its members in after years, deserves an honor- | 
able mention in a sketch of German poetry. 
Here the Stolbergs found kindred spirits, sharing 
their own enthusiasm, in Burgen, Voss, Leisewitz, 
Cramer, Holty, Milles, Hahn,*and others, all 
young men of about the same age with them- 
selves, and allied to them by kindred genius. A 
generous rivalry in the study of the ancient 
classics, as well as mutual criticism, conspired to | 
form them to a correct taste. 

On the completion of their studies, the two 
brothers were recalled to Denmark to occupy 
official stations about the court. But such an 
occupation was not congenial to the tastes of 
Christian. 


attractions for him, and he sought to obtain some 


The atmosphere of a court had smal] 


more congenial and useful occupation, This he 
obtained in the office of judge at Tremsbuttel in 
Holstein. For the space of twenty-three years 
he discharged the duties of the post, but at length 
contentedly resigned it, to enjoy undisturbed the 
quiet pleasures of his family and the leisure of 
literary pursuits. 

His brother, Frederic Leopold, left the court 
in 1777, after three years’ residence, to become | 
Chargé d’Affaires of the Danish Government | 
at Lubeck. In 


1783 he was married to the 
Countess of Witzleben, his beloved Agnes, whose | 
early loss he eo tenderly and pathetically de- 
plores. This severe blow forced him to leave | 
Lubeck, where every familiar object reminded 
We find him next resident 
ambassador at Berlin, where he was united, in 


him of his afiliction. 


1790, in a second marriage, to Sophia, Countess 
Von Redern. In the following year the duties 
of his post allowed of residence at Cutin, where 
he renewed his acquaintance with Voss, his old 
college friend and associate. It was during the 
period that followed that the French Revolution 
broke out in volcanic eruption, and shook all the 


thrones and king Its influence 


oms of Europe. 
was felt vpon the literature and literary men of 
Germany. Like Frederic Schlegel, Novalis, and 
thers, Stoll fel 


O berg felt its reactionary effect, and 
. J 


paeeed over at once to an extreme’ of conserva- 


| tism. 


Shortly after the completion of their studies, 
the Stolbergs, fired by the spirit of the ancient 
elassica, and impelled by their young enthusiasm, 
had been animated by a zealous devotion to 
liberty. They had sometimes manifested this in 
a rather extravagant manner. On a journey to 
Switzerland, in 1775, the year after leaving 
the University, they called on Goethe, whose 
name was just rising into eminence. The last, in 
hia autobiography, gives us some account of the 
two brothers, whom he had known, and with 
whom he had been somewhat intimate at Gottin- 
gen. “At that time’’—during their course at the 
university—“they entertained rather strange 
ideas of friendship and love. It was simply the 
lively companionship of youth, each opening 
himself to the other, and revealing what was in 
him, full of talent it might be, but yet unformed. 
Such a mutual relation, which seemed indeed 
like confidence, they took for love, for genuine 
attraction. I deceived myself in this, as well as 
others, and have suffered for it many years, in 
more than one way. There is still in existence 
a letter of Burgers about that time, from which 
it will be seen that there was no discussion of 
the moral esthetic among those companions. 
Every one felt himself excited, and thought he 
had nothing to do but to act, and to make poetry 
accordingly.” 

On this visit to Goethe, he has remarked some 
of their eccentricities. ‘We had dined together 
but a few times, enjoying one glass of wine after 
another, when the poetic hatred for tyrants came 
out, and they could not conceal a thirsting for 
the blood of such villains.” One of their affec 
tations was the adoption for themselves and 
those around them 
titles. 
characterized by unseemly extravagance. 


of romantic and historic 
Their conduct on some occasions was 
Onee, 
on pretence that the glasses in which they had 
drunk the health of some fair one would be pro 
faned by asecond use, they dashed them against 
the wall, and materially added, as Goethe, in his 
matter-of-fact 


round sum to their reckonion. 


cool and narrative observes, a 

Time, however, and experience tempered this 
tendency to youthful excess. In the employ of 
a monarch, Frederic Leopold had leisure and 
occasion to modify his views and restrain his 
feelings. As the French Revolution lifted its 
gigantic front, and cast its fearful shadows over 


Europe, all the conservatism of his character was 


| brought out by the antagonism. He flung away 
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all that remained of his youthful fancies, and 
clung with a new reverence to ancient institu- 
tions. It was under the impulse of such cireum- 
stances and such feelings that his regard for 
church and altar became almost idolatrous, and 
like several of his eminent contemporaries, he 
sought rest in the bosom of the Roman Catholic 
Church. Disgusted with one extreme, he rushed 
in desperation to its opposite. 
not unmarked by his friends. 


The change was 
They deeply re- 
gretted, and some of them bitterly condemned 
it. The last days of old “Father Gleim” were 
saddened by the intelligence; and Voss, the long- 
cherished friend of Stolberg, ceased any longer 
to respect the claims of friendship, and made his 
adhesion to the Roman Catholic Church a matter 
of public discussion. Nineteen years after it had 
taken place, in 1819, Voss published an article 
in one of the periodicals of the day, under the 
caption, “ How was Frederic Stolberg enslaved /” 
The article, written in such circumstances, and 
by one who had once sustained such relations to 
Stolberg, did not redound to the author’s credit, 
while the blow was severely felt by him at 
whom it was aimed. Frederic Stolberg was 
alrea@y sinking to the grave, and in all proba- 
bility the article by Voss shortened the brief 
His brother 
Christian took up his pen in his defence in a 
pamphlet, entitled, “A brief Refutation of the 
extended Slander of Counsellor Voss.”’ To this 
Voss replied in a manner more provokingly 


space of his remaining days. 


eevere, in which he treacherously made public 
the confidence of his former friendship with the 
Stolbergs. But death was soon to put a close to 
the unseemly discussion, Frederie Leopold 
died on the fifth of December, 1819, and his 
brother Christian, a little more than a year 
later, on the nineteenth of January, 1821. 

After his conversion to the Roman Catholic 
Church, Frederie Leopold abandoned his poetic 
His writings thenceforth partook of a 
religious, or rather ascetic character, They 
were undoubtedly acceptable to the Pope, whose 


pursuits, 


praise they won, but they added nothing to his 
literary fame. 
odes and songs, elegies, ballads, satires, and 


Besides his poems, consisting of 


dramas, he is known as the author of several 
prose works of some merit, as The Islands, a 
tomance; Travels through Germany, Switzer- 
land, Italy, and Sicily; The Life of Alfred the 
Translations of the Iliad ; Select Dia- 
logues of Plato; some of the Tragedies of Auschy- 


Great ; 


lus; and Ossian’s Poems. Some of his odes and 


ballads occupy the highest rank of their clase in 


German literature. We have selected, however, 
but one—which ean scarcely be considered a fair 
specimen of hisability—for translation, but which 
is the more interesting asa tribute to his beloved 
Agnes: 

THE PRAYER 
Loved I her more than thee? I must confess it 
For this, thy hand hath taken her away: 
The pleasure-cup I drank. I thanked and praised the Giver 
sut my heart to the gift would stray. 


Yet didst thou pity me, in that dark moment, 
When closed in death her eyes—my heaven below 
And the cold Ips cou i feel no more the kisses 


Which my love was so fain to bestow 


My desperation wild thou calmedst—softe: 
The frozen, rigid statue of my woe, 


Girdedsi me with strength to tread life’s desert pat! 


way 
And the goal of my journey didst show 
That goal, where, in her garland ever fragrant 
With pure delight, I seem to see my own 
And she, the loveliest of the lovely, loveth 
And pities the mourner’s moan 
Down from her he ab nly home she comes to ighten 
In imagery of dreams, n ¥y lonely grief 
Her smile is on me, and her hand so gentle 


To my weeping eyes brings relic 


I cannot see her , but THAT GoaL before me 
Should ever be. Therefore is she unseen. 
She was my idol, wisely hidden from me 


By heaven’s glories that intervene 


“ Lovest thou me above Him?’’ she asked me anxious 
While yet she lived, the dear one! More than me 
Sue loved the glorious Father : yes, All-loving, 


The warm love of her heart rose to thee. 


Lo! the death-angel’s scythe-stroke felt she never ; 
As quick as thought, borne on thy beams of love, 
Home to thy bosom, O theu great Redeemer, 


Her death a sweet slumber did prove. 


Teach me to love, as she loved, Thee. Oh. teach me, 
Deep in the dust of sorrow and of pain, 
To find the grace that shall sustain and help me 


To derive from my trials a gain. 


Blest be thou, present hour, last-born, the sister 
Of happy hours long fled; more beauteous far 
Than any mirth or wine may cheer or brighten, 


And whose peace no tear may mar, 


Again shal! she be mine; in joyous rapture, 
Once more I See her, and may call her mine 
Soul of my soul, heart of my heart, O Agnes, 


This glad hope I can never resign 


Christian Stolberg, like his brother, translated 
several works of the ancient classics, Among 
these were the Tragedies of Sophocles, the Ho- 
meric Hymns, and nine idyls of Theocritue, as 
His 


works, less voluminous than hia brother's, were 


well as some of the songs of Anacreon. 


published with them. We give of his poems 


buf one: 
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THE DYING-SONG. 
{n the hour of earthly parting, 
Hidden by the future’s veil, 

When, death in each puise-beat darting, 
Breath and sense and spirit fail ; 
itying peace and rest, 
then in Thee be blest; 


That, on Thee in faith relying, 


I may look to Thee in dying. 


And ere yet the strugg!e endeth, 
And the imprisoned soul is frée, 

Grant that I may trust my spirit 
To thy hands—so sleep in Thee. 


i 


And as in the death-vale dim, 
1adows o'er my eye balls swim, 
In love, hope, and faith God-given, 


May I gaze up into heaven. 


Nor in death First. While yet living, 


And ny powers in vigor be, 


To thy hands my spirit given, 
lL hold consecrate to thee = 
Sa >} ira. Ol lny is 1, 
eiled awhile in earthly night 
Yet, e’en now, by grace restorin; 


Towards its native h aveh tis soaring 


o- 





= ae 


DETRACTION. 

Amone the manifold proofs and disastrous con- 
sequences of the fall, none are more lamentably 
obvivus or preval. nt than the evils of the tongue, 

peech—that delightful channel of thought and 
electric chain of society, by which the animating 
thrill and simultaneous glow of reciprocated sen- 
timents aud feelings are felt; that choice gift of 
Divine Providence which so eminently distin- 
guishes man from the mere animal creation—is too 
often, alas! prostituted to the worst of purposes. 
the 


works, and as diversified the language she as- 


Various are ways in which Detraction 
sumes: she seldom, however, comes to the light, 
and inwendo is a form of speech with which she 
it particularly conversant. Having experienced 
ita power in effecting her purposes, she most fre- 
quently adopts it. For her features are so re- 
volting when seen in their native and naked 
form, and her voice so discordant and disgusting 
when she speaks openly and without reserve, 
that it is now some time since she saw the neces- 
To 


urged by the following occurrence. 


this she 
It chanced 


on a certain occasion When Detraction was privily 


sity of altering her plans. Was 


on the alert, and watching an opportanity of 
effecting her malevolent designs, that Candor 
appeared, and so angelic was her mein and melo- 
dious her voice, that many of the children of 
men were enamored of her person, and hung with 


rapture on her lips. While she spake a holy 





DETRACTION. 


serenity reigned around; the_very air was im- 
pregnated with the balmy,odors she shook from 
her wings; the sweet influence of amity and 
love was felt by each heart, and beamed in every 
eye. It seemed as though the Prince of Peace 
were again ushered into the world, «nd the cheru- 

gain ushered into the world, nd the cheru 
bic band had once more attuned their harps to the 
heart-ravishing soug—“ peace on earth ; good-will 


” 


toward men! Detraction retired in confusion, 
she could not eudure the musie, nor exist in such 
an atmosphere. But though foiled, and greatly 
chagrined at her rival’s success, she continued un- 
conquered. Still she retained her enmity, and 
to accomplish her designs, had recourse to strata- 
gem. She determined to construct and hence- 
forth to wear a mask in imitation of the features 
of Candor, and at the same time to affect, as well 
us she could, the silvery tones of her voice. And 
with borrowed languag s she 
We often hear her des- 
cant with much assumed kindness and apparent 


good nature on the excellences.of an individual, 


in this visor, and 


nuw generally appears. 


until she arives at the close of a sentence, which 
is usually rounded by the emphatic and fearful 
monosyllable—but! Or she will say “It is a 
great pity there should be any drawbacks on 
such and such a character. Mr. A. is, to be sure, 
a person of some merit: it is, therefore, to be 
hoped, that what is said to his disadvantage ia 
not true: but then, there must, one should think, 
be something in it.” Lave you heard what is 
whispered of Mrs. B.? However, the Jeast said 
is the soonest mended. LBesides, she had used to 
be considered as amiable and praiseworthy, and 
And 


thus the best of characters are too ofien assassi- 


the world, you know, is very censorious.”’ 


nated by the hand of affected friendship ; just 


to epeak 


as ‘Joab took Aboer aside in the gate 
to him quietly, and smote him there under the 


” 


fifth rib, so that he died. Or, as he said to 


Amasa, “art thou in health, wy brother?” and 
while he saluted, slew him. 

Detraction is then, to drop personification, a 
mean and despicable vice. Aud to insinuate any- 
thing to another’s disparagement is the most des- 
picable form of it. It evinces a base pusillani- 
mity. 
fronted 
probability be the case, were an explicit, a full, 


It betrays a dastardly fear of being con- 

and confounded— which would in a 
and frank assertion made. It is the result of 
conscious littleness on the part of the detractor, 
and of jealousy, with reference to the admitted 
superiority of him against whom the impoisoned 
dart is hurled. 


Base envy with’ring at another’s joy, 


Which hates the excellence it cannot reach.” 
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Ghitorial 


History or Cuna.—Ther2 is a remarkable de- 
gree of interest expressed ‘on all sides, at the 


present time, relative to the island of Cuba. This | 


has brought out several small works on Cuban 
history, but none has interested so much as the 


lively, sparkling, and racy volume, written by | 


M., M. Ballou, and recently published by Phillips, 
Sampson «& Co., No. 110 Washington street, 
Boston. We have been so deeply interested in 
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Miscellang. 


this book, that we Lave thought a few sketchea 
or extracts from it, as a sample of its style aud 
spirit, might not be uninteresting to our readers. 
The book is illustrated with a number of beauti- 
ful engravings, representing life, scenery, and 
architecture at Havana, Four of these we are 
kindly permitted by the publishers to insert in 
our present number. We have placed the Moro 
Castle and the view of the Imperial del Paseo on 
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PLAZA DE ARMAS AND GOVERNOR’S PALACE. 


our first page, facing the stee] engraving. These 
are two of the most prominent features of the 
Moro Castle was first built in 
The present structure was erected on the 


Cuban capital. 
1688. 
ruins of the first, destroyed by the English in 
1762. The Paseo is the open space where all the 
beauty and fashion of the town resort, in the 
after part of the day. It is a mile or more in 
length, beautifully laid out in wide, clean walks, 
with myriads of tropical flowers, trees, and 
chrubs, whose fragrance seems to render the at- 
mosphere almost dense. 

In connection with the engravings, we make 








& quotation of a page or two, referring our 
he Leauatiful de- 


“Moro Caatle, 
frowning over the narrow entracee of the har- 


readers to the book itself for t 
scriptions which it contains, 


bor, the strong battery answering to it on the 
opposite point, and known as La Punta, the long 
range of cannon and barracks on the city side, 
the powerful and massive fortress of the Cabanas 
crowning the hill behind the Moro, all speak 
unitedly of the immense importance of the place. 
Havana is the heart of Cuba, and will never be 
yielded, unleas the whole island be given up: 
indeed, the poseessors of this stronghold com 





34 


4 


mand the whole Spanish West Indies. The bay, 
shaped like an outepread fan, the wrist for the 
entrance, is populous with the ships of all 
nations, and the city, with its 200,000 inhabit- 
With 


an enormous extent of public buildings, cathe- 


ants, is a depot of wealth and luxury. 


drals, antique and venerable churches and con- 
vents, with the palaces of nobles and private 
gentlemen of wealth, all render this capital of 
Cuba probably the richest place for its number 
of square rods in the world.” 

“The Sabbath at Havana breaks upon the 
citizens amid the ringing of bells from the dif- 
ferent convents and churches, the firing of can- 


+} 


non from the forts and vessels, the noise of 


trumpets, and the roll of the drums. Sunday is 


no day of pl 


1ysical rest here. The stores are 
open as usual, the same cries are heard in the 
streets, and the lottery tickets are vended as ever 
at each corner. The individual who devotes 
himself to this business, rends the air with his 
cries of temptation to the passing throng, each 
one of whom he earnestly assures is certain 
to realize enormous pecuniary returns by the 
smallest investment in tickets, or portions of 
tickets, which he holds in sheets, while he 
brandishes a huge pair of scissors, ready to cut 
The day proves no 
check to the omnipresent ‘ organ-grinders,’ the 


monkey shows, and other characteristic scenes. 


in any desired proportion. 


How unlike a New England Sabbath ie all this! 
how discordant to the feelings of one who has 
been brought up amid our Puritanic customs of 
the sacred day! 


reverence for the Catholic faith. 
montero from the country, with his long line of 
loaded mules, respectfully raises his panama 
with one hand, while he makes the sign of the 
cross with the other, as he passes the church, 
The calisero or postilion, who dashes by with 
his master in the volante, does not forget, in his 
hurry, to bend to the pommel of his saddle: and 
even the little negro slave children may be 
observed to fold their arms across their breast, 
and remain reverentially silent until they have 
passed its doors. 

“The city abounds in beautifully arranged 
squares, ornamented by that king of the tropical 
forest, the Royal Palm, with here and there a 
few 


orange trees, surrounded by a Juxuriant 


hedge of limes, The largest and most beautiful 
of these squares is the Praza pe Armas, fronting 


which is the Governor’s Palace, and about which 


And yet the people of Havana | 
seem to be impressed with no small degree of | 


The rough | 


are the massive stone barracks of the Spanish 
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army. This equare is surrounded by an iron 
railing, and divided into beautiful walks, planted 
on either side with gaudy flowers, and shadowed 
by oranges and palms, while a grateful air of 
coolness is diffused around by the playing of a 
copious fountain into a large stone basin, sur- 
mounted by a marble statue of Ferdinand, 
Public squares, parks and gardens, are the Jungs 
of great cities, aud their value increases as their 
population becomes dense. Heap etory upon 
story of costly marble, multiply magazines and 
palaces, yet neglect to provide in their midet 
some glimpse of nature, some opening for the 
light 


most 


and air of heaven, and the costliest and 
sumptuous of cities would prove but a 
dreary dwelling-place, The eye wearies in time 
of the glories of art, but of the gifts of nature 
never ; and in public squares and gardens both 
may be happily combined. 

“The Plaza de Armas of Havana is a living 
evidence of this, and is the nightly resort of all 
who can find time to be there, while the gover- 
nor’s military band performs always from seven 
to nine o’clock. The creoles call it ‘the poor 
man’s opera,’ it being free to all; every class 
resorts hither; and even the ladies, leaving 
their volantes, sometimes walk with husband or 
brother within the precincts of the Plaza. We 
are told that ‘the man who has not music in his 
It 
is undoubtedly from motives of policy that the 
Havanese authorities provide this entertainment 
for the people. How ungrateful it would be to 
overthrow a governor whose band performs 
such delightful polkas, overtures, and marches; 


soul is fit for treason, stratagem, and spoils.’ 


and yet it requires some circumspection for the 
bandmaster to select airs for a creole audience. 
It would certainly never do to give them 
‘Yankee Doodle;’ their sympathies with the 
‘Norte Americanos’ are sufficiently lively with- 
out any such additional stimulus: and it is well 
for the authorities to have a care, for the power 
of national airs is almost ineredible. 

“No object in Havana will strike the visitor 
with more interest than the cathedral, situated 
in the Calle de Ignacio. Its towers and pillared 
front of defaced and moss-grown stone call back 
associations of centuries gone by. This cathedral, 
like all the Catholic churches, is elaborately 
ornamented with many fine old paintings of 
The entire dome 
The 


chief object of interest, however, and which will 


large size and immense value. 
is also decorated with paintings in fresco. 


not fail to attract the attention, is a tablet of 
marble inlaid in the wall at the right of the 
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THE CATHEDRAL AT HAVANA. 


altar, having upon its face the image of Christo- 
pher Columbus, and forming the entrance to the 
tomb where rest the ashes of this discoverer of 
a western world. Here, too, are the iron chains 
with which an ungrateful sovereign once loaded 
him. How great the contrast presented to the 
mind between those chains and the reverence 
bestowed upon this tomb!”’ 

There is something new under 
the sun—a system of manual gymnastic exercise. 


PENMANSBIP. 


Fulton perfected the steamboat: somebody gave 
the world the railroad and locomotive engine: 
We 


have now to announce an invention more im- 


Morse actualized the electric telegraph. 


portant in its results, perhaps, than either of 
them. 
teacher of penmanship in this city, has invented 
and brought to perfection a system by which 
every person, young or old, may in a few hours’ 
practice, learn to write a free, bold, beautiful 
and rapid hand-writing—-rapid beyond belief. 
We have seen a writing-book of the largest size 


Prof. Mactaurin, an old and well-known 


commonly used in schools, written through from 
beginning to end, in a perfeetly uniform and 
beautiful hand, like copperplate engraving, in 
two hours, by a little girl ten years old, after a 


brief course of instruction. It is a miracle of 


science and art. 








| is only One Dollar. 


publisher of the books of instruction. 


The system is a method of training the muscles, 
by a series of easy, progressive and very rapid 
gymnastic exercises to form the elements and 
combinations of writing. There is a set of his 
instruction booke, with directions, by the aid of 
which any person may teach himself, and be 


| qualified to teach others; and the cost of the 


whole system, fur seLF-instruction, with pens and 
writing-books complete (sent by mail, post-paid), 
We have examined the 
system and its results ; we have conversed with 
the inventor, and seen the testimonials of the 


| best teachers and most eminent educationists of 


this city, and have no question that this system 
will supersede every other, and make rapid and 
beautiful writers as plentiful as they now are 
rare. 

Charles B. Norton, 71 Chambers street, is the 
The 
genius of the system is the art of writing rapidly 
from the first, and at the same time well, an art 
never before taught either in the schools or by 
writing masters. Let every person send and get 
the bouks and practise on the plan a single hour, 
and he will see the beauty of the system. 
Nothing can be better adapted for our common 
schools, And we hope soon to see it univer- 
sally adopted, instead of the old stiff way of 
teaching and writing. 
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Gwynnez’s ReacrioN Pumr.—Most persons con- (| minutes. So that if that noble ship had carried 


And so # 
is when we speak of a common pump. But 
It isa 


sider a pump a very ordinary affair. 


here is something more than ordinary. 
curiosity. 
plicity and wonderful power. Its motion is 
rotary, and the water is throWn by its own cen- 
trifugal force. 
recently in witnessing the operation of a pump, 
of smal] size, at Mr. Gwynne’s works in Brooklyn, 
which delivered eight tons of water in the s)ace 
of one minute. One of the largest size would 
throw a stream of water larger than a man’s body, 
with prodigious force. Such a pump would have 
saved the Arctic. It has been estimated that such 
&@ pump; with a steam force of seventy horse 
power attached to it, would have pumped out 
the Arctic, if she had been full of water, in twelve 





such a pump, ang used on it the steam of one- 


|| twentieth of-her thousand horse power, she 


It is remarkable for its extreme sim- | 


We have taken much pleasure | 


} 





might have crossed the Atlantic with the fatal 
hole in her bows! All steam-boats and steam- 
ships ought to carry such a pump. A small por- 
tion of the steam might be instantly turned upon 
it in case of collision, and thus not only the 
vessel, but many valuable lives may be saved. 
We aunex an extract from Mr. Gwynne’s letter 
to steamboat companies aud agents: 


“Failing to obtain your attention to the pecu- 


liar capabilities of the “Gwynne Pumping En- 


gine” by advertising and other business modes; 
and in view of the great loss of life and property 
by the wreck of the San Francisco, the Hum- 
boldt, the City of Glasgow, the Frauklir, and 
the 


Arctic, on board of which my Apparatus 


GWYNNE’S PATENT CENTRIFUGAL PUMP, 


would have been of essential service, and no 

doubt would have saved all the ships, except, 

perhaps, the Franklin—I take this method of 

laying before you a statement of what my Ap- 

paratus can effect, and what I am prepared to do 

to insure its immediate adoption on all ocean 

steamships and steamboats carrying passengers. 
One of moderate size and cost, say, 

24 feet wide, 4 feet long, weight 1 ton, cost $750, 
will pump 50 barrels per minute; 

4 feet wide, 6 feet long, weight 3 tons, cost $1500, 
will pump 200 barrels per minute ; 





5 feet wide, 7 feet long, weight 74 tone, cost 
$3000, will pump 500 barrels per minute 
They can be made of capacity to throw 2500 

barrels per minute, and still be small in size, 

weight, and cost. 

As a Fire Engine, they would serve effectually 
to put out the most extensive fire that could 
occur on shipboard. 

I am prepared to build any size that may be 
ordered, (the three sizes above mentioned are on 
hand,) place it on board a barge, have a fair 
trial made of it, and if it fails to perform as stipu 
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lated, I will forfeit and pay to any charitable 
institution, the price agreed for the engine ; if it 


‘performs as agreed, the party ordering to receive 


and pay for it. I will give ample security to 
keep them in repair for twenty years, the owner 
paying me an annual sum equal to five per cent. 
on its first cost. I will leave it optional to. the 
proprietors of the ocean steamship first ordering 
two Pumping Engines of 500 barrels per minute 
capacity to pay for them or not after the Pumps 
are in operation on their ship. I am induced to 
make this offer for two reasons—a desire to save 
human life, and to realize a large protit from my 
invention. Those who know me intimately 
will understand which inducement weighs most 
with me. 

That this apparatus is not of yesterday will be 
apparent from the testimony in the pamphlet 
issued by me; and as evidence of my ability to 
perform what I undertake, I have permission to 
refer to Peter Cooper, Esq 9 New York; Mark 
Healy, Exq., Boston ; James Hy rner, Esq., New 
York; John G. Stevens, Esq., Rest. Engineer 
Delaware and Raritan Canal; Messrs. J. S. Bunce 
& Co., Mechanical 


ventlemen, scientific and practical, whose names 


Engineers; and to other 


will be given on application at Messrs, GwyNnng 


& Co.’s Office, 13 Greenwich street,” 

The accompany ing cut is a view of the rotary 
pump. We refer also to the advertising page 
fur another view. Our third engraving is also 


a view of the Pump Works in Brooklyn. 


Hook 


SappaTa MORNING READING ON THE OLD Testament. By 
Rev. Joun ComminG, D.D.—This volume is confined to the 
book of Genesis. The author attempts no learned criticism, 
no fine writing, no elaborate comments, It is simply a 
plain, straight-forward exposition or elucidation of such 
passages of Scripture as are not generally familiar or ac 
cessibie. The book is written for Scripture readers, city 
missionaries, plain firesides, and men of business. It is 
an exceedingly profitable work, Difficulties are explained 
What seems contradictory is reconciled, and a new charm 
seems thrown around Scripture reading. Here are some 
of the mo@t interesting topics suggested by the incidents 
n the book of Genesis. The book ought to find a place in 
every family —John P. Jewett & Co 

Voices ov 1H8 Day. By Rey, Joun Cummine, D.D.—This 
book is another excellent volume of this gifted author, It 
is designed as a companion to * The Voices of the Night.’’ 
Jt relates chiefly to the future. Its design is to comfort 
and cheer and sustain the people of God. It is in some 


respects a remarkable volume. Its conceplions are grand, 





Tne most Maqniricent Steamer IN THE Worxp. 
— We have twice before referred to the large 
and splendid steamer, Merrrorouis, which has 
been more than a year in building, and which is 


.designed for the Fall River Line. She is now 


far advanced towards completion, and when 
finished, she will be the “Queen of the Sound,” 
and the “Pride of our waters.” We have taken 
great pleasure in surveying her beautiful propor- 
lions, her spacious saloons, and her princely ac- 
commodations for the comfort of a thousand 
people. The company have spared neither time, 
pains, nor expense, to make her the most perfect 
vessel that ever floated. Her frame is put 
together with amazing strength, cased inside 
with a net-work of wrought iron bars crossing 
each other, and extending up to the state-room 
floor, and so woven and riveted together as to 
render it next to impossibility that her sides 
should ever be broken through by collision. 
Every thing about her appears to be on the 
grandest scale. Her engine is a curiosity, the 
cylinder being the largest ever cast, and the 
ponderous walking-beam exciting the astonish- 
ment of every beholder. The wheels are forty- 
two feet in diameter, and all the other parts 
proportionately large. It makes one feel proud 
When this 
gorgeous water-palace is completed, it will be 


of his country to see such a boat. 


worth a half a dozen trips through the Sound to 


see what art and skill can do. 


Aotices. 


and the gorgeous imagery lifts the soul from earth. These 
voices, like sweet chimes, sound as if they came from 
belfries far across the deep waters. The sublime de 
scriptions here given are well fitted to animate and 
strengthen every true believer. —John P. Jewett & Co 
Voices or THE Dead. By Rev. Jotun Cummina, D.D,— 
Thig volume is in some respects peculiar. It consists 
chiefly of the voices of the saimted dead, speaking to us 
from distant ages, They are like reverberating echoes 
coming back from eternity with all the clearness and 
freshness with which those utterances first broke upon the 
ear of men. The eleventh chapter of the Hebrews con 
tains the names of most of the subjects. The study of their 
biographies is a study of profit. Their acts and suffer 
ings, and words of consolation, are still precious in the 
Church of Christ. This is a choice book—one of the best 
of the author's works 


John P. Jewett & Co 


lt ought to be read by Christians 
of every name.- 
Voices or THE Nicut. By Rev. Joun Cummine, DD 


This volume is intended as a sort of whispering -gallery 
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in which may be heard the manifold and mingled voices 
of ‘‘ The night now far spent.’’ The plan of the book is 
What of 


peculiarly grand of the night?’’ is the leading 
morning cometh. 


The 
There is a rest in 


question. Farth is not our rest 


heaven. Earth is only the traveller’s 


night. Great events and sights to-morrow 


peareth, 


The Star ap- 


A giorious never-ending day is just at har 


Such is the leading idea of this admirable book. Let it be 
read, and our views will be greatly enlarged 


Jewett & Co. 


caretul y 

—John P 
ARMENIA 

book is full of 


3y the Hon. Ropert Corzon.—This admirable 
The 


spent a year at Erzeroum, and on the frontiers of Russia, 


the most reliable information. author 


Turkey, and Persia, and was eye-witness to some of the 





most impertant iacts Pr ous to hisvisit,a border war had 
been carried on. a st from time immemorial elw eer 
the Koordish tribes on the confines of those countries 





Merchants were afraid to trust their merchandise to pass 


ted 





that way. Turkey and Persia united with England and 
Russia. and effectually puta stop to these disorders The 
Koordish chiefs were banished nd peace re tored The 





account 18 one of thrilling interest, especiaily to the Chris 
lian reader, whose eart 18 alive to the cause Ol missions 
there Armenia, tie cradle of the 1 n far is 
Deen the theat i ma conflicts. This work ¢ s 
vivid sket s tt 2 2 places i r nts 
written In su a ir and er g style that the rea t 
cannot fai! to deepiy intereste !.— Harper & Brothers 
Map or Et E—A neat Ue map of the ultle 
fields of Europe has just been published by J. H. Colton 
172 William street It contains the Black Sea and the 


Crimea, the Gulf of Finland, and all the important places 


to which the eyes of the world are now directed. 


Tae MininG MaGazinet.—This monthly periodical, about 


by W. J 


leon 


' 
published 


ray. It is a choice work, wel 


the size of Harper's Magazine, is 
Tenney, No. 98 Broa 


full of 





ducted solid matter, consisting of the moat interest 


ing articies on geologica and mining operations To 
those engaged in the search Of the precious metals, It 1s 


invaluable s no other work that contains so many 


current facts concerning the mining interests of our rich 


country of gold, silver, copper, iron and coa The 


onsulutea volume ot! 


The 


twelve numbers in a year « reference 


that will be highly prized in future years. rice is 


t 


five dollars per annum, and wv worth the money 

Tue Comrorrer. By Rev. J. Cumminc, D...—The object 
of this book is to set forth the work of the Holy 3; rit in 
the hearts of Christians. It is a most important su ct 


and forcibly explained. It 


is a DOOK thal is greatly needed 
The Spirit has more to do than merely to Jead sinners to 





repentance 





j S and sustains them a 
through thew earthly Without that Spirit they 
would never see heaven. Let then the Christian stu 


this excellent book, and see and feel his dependence on 
30d for eternal life.—Lindsay & Blackiston, 


Tae Finger or Gop. By Rev. Jonn Cummiye, D.D.—This 


8 @ Very SingWwar Lille lor a DOOK come 


to 


see it 18 peculiar.y per 


yet when we 


‘ 


examine the table of contents, we 


tinent and expressive. It is in fact only a part of the title 


In itself it does not tell us of the subject. But when wi 


read, the Finger of God in Creation, in the spread of 
Christianity, in removing obstructions, in sunshine and 
shadow, in preparing for revelation, and in bringing good 


out of evil, we see the symmetry and beauty of the work 


Jt is a very attractive book, written in the forcible sty!e of 


the gifted author, and ougiit to be In the hands of every 


Christian.——Lindsay & Blackiston 
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Carist OvuR Passover. By Rev. Jonn Cumminc, D.D.— 
This is a very ingenious book. It illustrates and amplifies 
and sets forth the great atonement in all the richness and 
grandeur of the theme. No Christian can read it without 


deeper emotions of repentance, a brighter faith, and a 





livelier hope. The author here brings tw view, in a very 
forcible manner, some of the most cling truths in the 
great plan of recemption. And they are so presented as 
to take hold of the deepest feelings of the sou It is just 


the book that is calculated to increase S| 


Lindsay & Blackiston, Philade plia 





Christians, 





Have You Heakp or Tuem. By Q.—This is in some 
espects ar aria t \ a rio ( y cu ly 
The stvle Sms sir liar as the title r ot i i 
acters are described with acutenes The curtain often 
rises on the reader’s vision, and scenes of life, wit. and 
{um are presented for his amusement and profit. Those 
wie | ot deser lions « ( lracters Cannot bul be 

rested ir wo I f j 
2 FROM H — é 
wor or t) I st ® are brie v. lol ne 
Ot the Most interesting char ter It contains muchina 
sia . ce The sketc 8 of per ~ ace cathedrais 
t cities, are rawn tot ‘ The be sw . 
t W cut Ca “ s 
r 8s or M I ely 0 n is 
the iT t > st 1 j Car ns 
J S 
ps rhe missionary had bee ine years that ter 





rilory, and has ithered 1 


Ke } many rious facts 


DOUK 18 We waken the sympathies Of the 





Christian reader. 
THE 


hundred pages, made up 


Newssoy.—This is a volume of more than five 
of scenes which are daily unfold 


ng in the great moving panorama of New Yor Let the 
reades open anywhere, and he will find something to iz 
terest and affect hin It is in some respects quite a curi 
osily It exhibits human nature in some Of 8 earliest 
phases. It is well calculated to awaken a deeper interest 


in Wat Class of struggling poor that have hitherto been 


0 much neglectec J. C. Derby 

IpA May. A story of things actual and possible hy 
Mary Lancpon. —The characturs of this neat and we 
printed volume are we druwu and well sustainec rhe 
style is good and often power(iul and siriking. It was 
written during a residence at the South, but it is marked 
y aspirit of Candor and a love ot right It has been 
called the rival of Uncle Tom’s Cabin It certainly 
does great credit to the ingenuity of the gifted authoress 
The book will certainly have great success.—lhi pe 


Sampson & Co. 


Maktin Mernivate, By Paut Criyton.--A 


lively wil 


ively slory 


wrillten in @ S8lrain » and sparkling Vivacily 


It is published in numbers, and embellished with a variety 


of neat engravings, and When bound into a volume males 


a very allractive work. —Phillips, Sampson & Co 


STORIES OF SCHOOL Boys.—A handeome |utie volume with 


this ttle has just been issued by Carlton & Zhillips. It is 
written In @ neat colloguial style, and well calculated to 


interest the young. Many a salutary lesson is here taught 


which boys weuld do well 
MEXICO 


lo remember 


“TORIES OF and FRaNK FARLEY are interesting 
littie booas, just published by Carlton & Phillips 


They are 


well illustrated with cuts, and well calculated to interest 





nstruct, and please the young 
Tuk Meruopist Armanac for 1855, is a rich affair. Its 
elegal and reading matter are alone worth 
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8. Tis the mouldering robe of the spirit lies here, 


THE HOUSE OF THE LIVING. 

















But in glory and brightness again to appear ; 
Mourn not that she fled, in the prime of her years, 
From this region of agony, sorrow, and tears! 


. How sweet were the tones of her vanishing breath, 


cs 


As she pass’d thro’ the valley and shadow of death ; 
When to God, her Redeemer, her hope and her stay, 


Her glorified spirit pass’d sweetly away. 


. More cheerfully pass then thro’ life’s weary way, 


or 


Nor mourn thou in anguish o’er nature’s deeny ; 
Nor grieve that the spirit, unfetter’d and free, 


From its high place in glory looks down upon thee. 














